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Art.  I.— the   DOCTRINE   OP   THE   TRINITY. 

God  in  Christ:  three  discourses  delivered  at  New  Haven^  Catnr 
bridge  and  Andover ;  by  Horace  Bdshnell,  Hartford. 

Theophany;  or  the  ManifestcUion  of  God,  in  the  Life,  Charao 
ter,  and  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ;  by  Rev.  Robert  Turn- 
bull,  Hartford. 

On  the  Character  and  Works  of  Christ;  by  William  R  Hayden. 

We  have  placed  before  our  readers  the  titles  of  these  several 
works,  not  with  the  design  of  reviewing  and  discussing  their 
particular  contents,  but  rather  as  affording  the  occasion  for  pre- 
senting some  thoughts  upon  the  general  subject  thus  indicated. 

The  attention  of  the  religious  community  has  been  very  gen- 
erally drawn  of  late  to  the  long  agitated,  much  disputed,  much 
calumniated  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Recent  discussions  have 
given  new  interest  and  importance  to  the  subject; — a  subject 
which  can  never  be  without  interest  indeed  to  the  reflecting 
mind,  but  upon  which,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  diverse 
and  conflicting  opinions  are  found  to  prevail,  among  those  who 
are  at  once  the  sincere  friends,  and  the  earnest  champions,  of 
truth.  By  some  the  divine  tri-personality,  by  others  the  divine 
unity  is  regarded  as  the  element  of  chief  importance,  and  is  ear- 
nestly contended  for,  as  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  The 
minds  of  men  are  enquiring  more  earnestly  now,  than  at  any  time, 
perhqis,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  for  some  definite,  true  and  solid 
ground  of  belief  touching  these  matters.  A  patient  and  careful 
re-examination  of  the  whole  subject,  seems  to  be  demanded^ 
We  hope  that  the  present  article  will  contribute  in  some  degree 
M  this  result,  at  least  by  inducing  the  reader  to  enter  for  himself 
t^oasnch  re-examination. 

Vol..  vin.  1 
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2  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  [Feb. 

The  ScriptiireS)  in  the  plainest  terms^  assert  the  unity  of  God, 
and  as  plainly  do  they  ascribe  divinity  to  Jesns  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Nowhere  however  do  they  put  these  things  togeth- 
er, by  way  of  explanation  ;  nor  do  they  offer  any  solution  of  the 
apparent  discrepancy. 

The  nnoment  we  undertake  to  do  this  for  ourselves,  we  find 
ourselves  in  difficulty — a  difficulty  which  seems  insurmountable, 
and  of  which  we  become  only  the  more  thoroughly  and  painfully 
conscious  by  all  our  efforts  to  overcome  it. 

For  any  such  investigation,  the  Scriptures  afford  us  no  other 
aid,  than  simply  to  furnish  the  correct  data  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  our  reasoning.  This,  however  important  and  even 
indispensable  in  itself,  does  not  remove  the  labor  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  subject  one  involved  in 
difficulty,  and  the  Scriptures  furnishing  no  direct  information  or 
assistance  with'  regard  to  it,  shall  we  pass  the  matter  by,  as  some- 
thing quite  inexplicable,  and  beyond  our  reach,  which  it  is  of  no 
use  for  us  to  investigate,  and  which  it  is  even  presumptuous  for 
us  to  attempt  ?  Shall  we  regard  the  silence  of  Scripture  as  an 
indication  that  God  does  not  design  to  unfold  this  mystery  of  his 
being  to  us  creatures  of  yesterday  who  know  nothing  ? 

So  some  may  possibly  conclude.  And  yet  it  would  seem  as  if 
every  man  who  reads  the  Bible,  and  meditates  on  what  he  reads, 
must  sometimes  put  these  two  things  together  in  his  mind, — the 
le  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Spirit, — and 
and  ask  himself  how  these  truths  consist  with 
seek  in  his  thoughts  some  solution  of  the  problem, 
m  of  the  apparent  discrepancy.  Every  reflecting 
s.  Some  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  some 
g  the  matter,  he  will  be  likely  to  have ;  and  if  it  is 
Q  it  will  surely  be  a  wrong  theory.  For  centuries 
this  subject  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  error,  discussion,  conten- 
tion, heresy,  sect,  in  the  Christian  world.  This  only  shows,  not 
the  folly  and  fruitlessness  of  thinking  on  these  things  at  all,  but 
the  importance  of  thinking  clearly  and  rightly  on  them. 

The  proper  inquiry  would  seem  to  be,  What  view  of  this  mat- 
ter is  on  the  whole  most  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture ?  In  the  absence  of  any  direct  positive  testimony  on  the 
point,  what  may  be  fairly  and  legitimately  inferred  from  what  the 
Bible  does  affirm  respecting  the  divine  being  ? 

The  subject  is  one  which  should,  however,  be  approached  with 
awe.  It  is  no  theme  for  proud  and  vain  philosophizing,  or  self- 
confident  speculation.  He  who  approaches  it  should  come  hum- 
bly, and  put  off  the  shoe  from  his  foot,  for  he  is  to  tread  on  sacred 
ground ;  reverently  let  him  come,  as  Moses  drew  near  the  bush 
that  burned,  as  the  Elders  of  Israel  approached  the  mount  that 
quaked,  and  beheld  from  afar  the  God  of  their  fathens. 
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1800.]  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trimtp.  3 

The  theme  before  us  does  Qot  properly  involv^e  the  discuseion 
of  the  dirine  unity,  nor  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Sou 
aud  Spirit ;  but  assimiing  these  doctrines  to  be  clearly  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  proof  of  them  already  before  the  mind, 
the  specific  inquiry  then  arises.  How  do  these  two  things  consist 
with  each  other  ?  li  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  meet  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  trinity,  properly  speaking.  Just  here  all  our  inqui- 
ries and  all  our  difficulties  begin. 

There  are  two  summary  noethods  of  disposing  of  the  whole  stib- 
ject — methodsjiot  as  satisfactory  however  as  they  are  summary. 
One  is,  to  deny  that  there  is  any  room  for  inquiry  or  reasoning 
in  the  case ;  to  resolve  the  ^hole  subject  into  mystery  and  there 
leave  it,  thus  shutting  out  all  investigation.  Mystery  doubtless 
there  is,  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  the  divine  existence ;  some 
things  respecting  it  not  known,  and  not  to  be  known  by  us.  Pos- 
sibly however  the  mystery  may  arise  in  part  from  our  own  want 
of  clear  perception  and  definite  statement.  The  fault  may  be  in 
great  measure  our  own.  Mystery  is  one  thing,  and  mystification 
is  another.  We  do  well  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  not,  in  our  mode 
of  treating  the  subject,  something  of  the  latter  element  along  with 
the  former.  Mystery  is  one  thing,  and  contj»diction  in  terms  is 
another.  How  are  we  to  show  that  we  are  not  justly  chai^eable 
with  the  latter  ?  If  we  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures to  admit  for  a  moment  that  they  contain  contradictions, 
there  may  be  minds  less  reverent,  and  it  becomes  us  so  to  sute 
our  belief,  and  so  to  interpret  our  Bibles,  that  these  less  reverMt 
minds  shall  not  find  in  our  statements  what  they  can  fairly 
construe  into,  and  what  to  them  shall  really  seem  to  imply  and 
amount  to,  absolute  contradictions.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
statements  of  which  we  do  not  ourselves  see  the  consistency,  and 
then  dismiss  the  whole  matter  with  the  remark  that  the  subject 
is  one  involved  in  mystery. 

The  other  method  is  to  deny  the  premises,  in  order  to  clear  the 
difficulty ;  to  cut  what  we  can  not  untie.  Equally  unsatisfactory 
and  unphilosophical  is  this  method.  The  Scriptures  teach  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  clearly  as  they  teach  the 
unity  of  God.  They  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  one  doc- 
trine as  to  the  other.  It  would  never  have  occurred,  probably, 
to  any  one  receiving  the  Scriptures,  to  doubt  or  call  in  question 
the  former  truth,  were  it  not  for  the  apparent  difficulty  of  recon- 
ciling that  with  the  latter.  No  candid  mind  will  be  satisfied 
however  with  any  such  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  as  that 
now  under  consideration.  For  the  question  at  once  arises.  What 
right  have  we  to  sacrifice  either  of  these  doctrines  to  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  they  rest  each  upon  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to 
Ip  supported  each  by  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  ? 
And,  if  either  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  which  shall  it  be  ? 
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Wtoit  reason  is  there  for  preferring  one  to  the  other  ?  What  right 
have  we  to  say  this  shall  stand  and  not  that  ?  One  has  no  more 
right  to  start  with  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and  say  "  God 
is  one,  therefore  Jesus  Christ  can  not  be  God,''  than  another  has 
to  take  as  his  starting  point  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  say,  "  therefore  God  is  not  one,  and  those  passages  which 
seem  to  teach  this  are  to  be  taken  in  a  modified  sense."  Indeed, 
if  one  were  driven  to  take  either  of  these  positions,  the  latter 
certainly  would  be  preferable ;  for  the  passages  which  teach  the 
unity  of  God  are  neither  so  many  in  number,  nor  so  plain,  direct, 
and  positive,  in  their  language,  as  those  which  teach  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rejecting  then  at  once  such  outside  and  summary  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  no  sooner  do  we  set  ourselves  fairly  and 
earnestly  to  meet  the  case,  than  we  perceive  that  there  are  these 
three  distinct  and  essential  elements  to  be  kept  in  view,  compared 
and  harmonized ; — ^the  divine  unity  ; — the  individuality  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit : — the  divinity  of  each.     That 
only  can  be  the  true  method  of  stating  and  explaining  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  divine  existence,  which  shall  place  these  three  ele- 
ments in  harmony  with  each  other,  in  their  just  and  due  propor- 
tions, permitting  no  one  of  them  to  be  lost  sight  of,  no  one  of 
them  to  stand  in  real  or  even  apparent  contradiction  to  either  of 
the  others. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  this  outline  or  analysis  of  the  sub- 
)thing  would  be  easier  than  so  to  state  the  doctrine  of 
xxistence,  as  to  involve  real  and  irreconcilable  contra- 
y,  that  without  great  care  and  precision  in  the  use  of 
1  inevitably  be  so  stated.     If  you  make  the  unity  of 
e  Being  to  be  absolute,  strict,  numerical  unity,  and  at 
[ne  admit  the  distinct  individuality,  (in  the  strict  and 
e  of  the  word,)  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  then  you 
isistently  affirm  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  truly 
^     ^     ly  divine,  but  only  in  some  secondary  and  modified 
fiense ;  and  to  assert  their  divinity  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense, 
is,  in  such  a  case,  absolute  self-contradiction.     It  is  to  affirm  and 
to  deny  with  the  same  breath.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  start 
with  the  absolute  and  irue  divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit, 
and  also  maintain  their  distinct,  separate  individuality,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  you  can  no  longer  consistently  main- 
tain the  strict  numerical  unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  only  a  specific 
unity,  or  homogeneousness  of  the  three  divine  persons. 

For  want  of  care  on  this  point,  and  of  a  well  defined  perception 
of  the  relations  of  these  three  elements  to  each  other,  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  ;  and  to  this  source  also  many  of  the  objections 
may  be  traced,  which,  not  without  reason  it  must  be  confessed, 
liave  at  various  times  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, thus  stated. 
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It  is  further  evident  that,  in  order  to  a  clear,  conskCent  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine,  some  one  of  these  three  elementary  ideas 
must  be  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  others. 
Birery  one  who  undertakes  to  explain  and  elucidate  this  subject 
feels  the  necessity  of  this,  and  virtually,  whether  consciously  or 
not,  proceeds  on  this  principle.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
various  theories  and  opinions  which  at  any  time,  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  since  the  matter  came  under  discussion  in  the  Christian 
church,  have  been  proposed  with  reference  to  this  doctrine,  have 
all  been  so  many  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  in  this  way,  viz., 
by  modifying  some  one  of  these  three  distinctive  and  essential 
elements.  This  is  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  proceed.  All  such  theories  and  proposed  methods,  however 
many  and  various,  may  therefore  be  reduced  essentially  to  three; 
and  it  will  aid  us  in  our  present  investigation,  to  be  able  thus  to 
grasp  by  a  few  threads,  as  it  were,  the  whole  history  of  the  doc- 
trine.    Let  us  then  for  a  moment  pursue  this  analysis. 

If  we  suppose  the  first  and  second  of  these  essential  elements 
to  be  retained  in  their  strict  and  full  sense,  and  the  third  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  meet  them,  we  obtain  the  following  statement. 
God  is  one — absolutely,  numerically  one.  The  Son  and  the  Spirit 
are  individually  and  properly  distinct  from  the  Father,  as  any 
conscious  intelligent  existence  is  distinct  from  any  other.  The 
Father  alone,  therefore,  is  strictly,  and  in  the  highest  sense  divine ; 
the  Son  and  Spirit  are  divine  only  in  a  limited  and  modified  sense. 
This,  in  its  essential  features,  is  the  Arian  theory,  though  much 
older  than  Anus.  It  was  the  theory  of  Origen  and  the  Platonic 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  century.  If  on  the  contrary  we 
maintain  in  their  integrity  the  second  and  third  of  these  elements, 
and  modify  th6  first,  we  obtain  directly  the  opposite  view,  viz., 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  really  and  absolutely  divine,  as  truly 
so,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  the  Father.  They  possess  likewise 
distinct  individuality :  each  thinks,  feels,  wills,  acts,  for  himself, 
The  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  one  therefore,  not  in  the  absolute 
and  strict  sense,  but  only  specifically,  as  Paul  and  John  are  one — 
i.  e.,  in  sentiment,  feeling,  principle,  &c. — or  else  one  by  reason 
of  partaking  one  and  the  same  nature.  This  may  be  called 
the  tritheistic  theory.  The  early  Christian  fathers  seem  gener- 
ally to  have  taken  essentially  this  view.  For  two  or  three  cen- 
turies it  was  the  prevailing  orthodox  view.  It  eptered  largely 
into  the  discussions  of  the  Nicene  council.  Many  modern  trini- 
tarians  would  also  fall  into  this  class  were  their  views  definitely 
stated  and  closely  analyzed. 

If  now  we  retain  in  their  strict  sense  and  form  the  first  and  the 
third  of  these  elements,  and  so  shape  the  second  as  to  coincide, 
we  obtain  the  following  statement  of  the  doctrine.  God  is  strictly, 
absolutely  one.     The  Son  and  Spirit  are  really  and  absolutely 
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divine.  But  they  are  not  individually  distinct  from  the  Father, 
as  separate  existences.  Their  individuality  is  not  that  of  three 
men,  or  three  angels,  or  three  distinct  intelligent  beings  of  any 
sort ;  but  they  constitute  in  fact  one  being,  and  possess  individu- 
ality only  in  a  limited  and  modified  sense. 

We  have  now  the  theory  which  in  its  essential  features,  though 
with  various  modifications,  has  been  generally  held,  in  modern 
times,  by  orthodox  trinitarians ;  substantially  the  theory  of  Calvin 
and  his  disciples.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  a  modification 
of  the  element  of  individudlity.  While  it  maintains  the  full  and  ab- 
solnte  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  it  holds  also  the  strict, 
absolute  unity  of  God ; — that  he  is  one  in  essence  or  being — nu- 
merically, and  not  merely  specifically  one.  It  admits  at  the  same 
time  a  distinction  to  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  which 
distinction, — for  want  of  a  better  name,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  word  that,  in  the  poverty  of  human  language  and  human 
conception,  can  exactly  describe  or  define  what  man  does  but  im- 
perfectly comprehend, — it  terms  hypostasis,  or  person ;  a  distinc- 
tion not  clearly  understood  by  us,  but  the  existence  of  which  is 
plainly  revealed;  a  distinction  existing  fr<mh  eternity y  but  develr 
oped  in  time,  and  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  by  the  incarna- 
tion and  mission  of  the  Logos,  and 'by  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  men. 

Such  is  substantially  the  modem  Trinitarian  theory.  While  it 
admits  a  certain  distinction  eternally  existing  in  the  nature  of  the 
Grodhead,  to  which  it  applies  the  term  hypostasis  or  subsistence 
or  person,  it  does  not  for  a  moment  attach  to  this  distinction  the 
idea  of  so  many  separate  individual  existences.  Not  in  any  such 
sense  does  it  employ  the  word  person — Calvin  himself  is  careful 
distinctly  to  disavow  any  such  idea.*  The  three  hypostases,  sub- 
sistences or  persons  are  not  three  distinct  spiritual  existences, 
three  minds,  acting,  devising,  willing,  each  for  itself;  they  denote 
simply  such  a  distinction  as  can  belong  to  a  being  strictly  and 
numerically  one.    Just  what  that  distinction  is,  just  what  relation 


•  The  following  passages  sufficiently  indicate  what  were  the  views  of  Calvin 
as  to  this  point 

^  But  they  deceive  themselves  in  dreaming  of  three  separate  individuals, 
each  of  them  possessing  a  part  of  the  divine  essence.  *  *  •  They  evea  fool- 
isUv  suppbse  that  our  ofunion  implies  a  quateraity ;  whereas  they  are  guilty 
of  falsehood  and  calumny  in  ascribing  to  us  a  judgment  of  their  own ;  as  ^ 
though  we  pretended  that  the  three  persons  are  so  many  streams  proceeding ' 
from  one  essence ;  when  it  is  evident  fitMn  our  writing  that  we  separate  not 
the  persons  from  the  essence,  but  though  they  subsist  m  it,  make  a  oisdnctkm 
between  them.  If  the  persons  were  separated  from  the  essence,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  probability  in  their  argument ;  but  then  there  would  be  a 
trinity  of  Gods,  not  a  trinity  of  persons  contained  in  one  God." 

^  Therefore  let  such  as  love  sobriety,  and  will  be  contented  wi^  the  measure 
of  &ith,  briefly  attend  to  what  is  useful  to  be  known;  which  is  that  whsn  we 
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these  hypostases  hold  to  each  other  and  to  that  dmim  nature  in 
which  they  sabsistf  it  is  neither  for  this  theory,  nor  any  other, 
to  define ;  neither  Calvin  has  attempted  this  nor  any  other  nmD 
in  his  right  mind. 

The  characteristic  feature,  as  we  have  observed,  of  this  theory 
as  distinguished  from  others,  is  a  limitation  of  the  element  of  in- 
dividuality. We  have  but  to  carry  out  this  principle  however  to 
its  extreme,  and  we  strike  another  of  those  ancient  and  diverging 
paths  along  which  the  human  mind  has  wandered  in  its  anxious 
but  erring  search  for  truth.  Press  this  limitation  so  far  as  virtually 
to  deny  the  existence  of  any  personal  distinction  in  the  deity  prior 
to  the  manifeslations  made  of  himself  in  time  and  to  man,  and 
we  stand  at  once  on  the  old  Monarchian  or  more  strictly  speak- 
ing the  Pairi-Passian  ground.  Praxeas,  Noetius  and  Sabellius 
went  that  way.  While  they  held  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ, 
they  denied  his  distinct  personal  subsistence  as  the  Logos,  prior 
to  the  incarnation.  The  Deity,  ever  one  and  the  same  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  himself  to  man,  now  assumes  the  character  and 
office  of  Father,  now  of  Son,  and  now  of  Holy  Spirit.  These 
are  not  distinctions  eternally  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  deity,  but 
simply  modal  developments,  the  forms  under  which  he  passes  be- 
fore men ;  like  the  successive  transformations  of  Vishnu  in  the  In- 
dian mythology.  Sabellius  speaks  of  fiia  "vndaraaig,  by  which  he 
means  person  or  subject,  and  rgia  ngSaoma,  meaning  by  the  latter 
term  forms,  manifestations,  or  works.  The  divinity  or  MoyiScg  em- 
bodying itself  in  the  Logos  or  Son,  is  not  distinct  from,  but  iden- 
tieal  with,  the  Mordg  embodying  itself  under  the  form  of  the  Spirit. 
The  whole  deity  goes  into  each :  and  back  of  these  impersona- 
tions, and  prior  to  them,  there  is  in  the  divine  nature  itself  no 
distinction  of  persons. 

Diverse  as  this  scheme  is  from  the  proper  trinitarian  theory,  it 
has  nevertheless  in  common  with  it,  these  two  things ;  it  starts 
from  the  same  point,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  In 
common  with  the  other,  it  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Trin- 
ity by  a  limitation  not  of  %he^  unity ^  nor  yet  of  the  divinity^  but 
of  the  individuality  of  the  three.  It  falls  therefore  into  the 
same  general  classification  of  doctrines. 

profe— toVelieve  in  one  Grod,  the  word  Ood  denotes  ^Lting^andtimjpiU  tmmct^ 
in  which  we  comprehend  three  penons,  or  h^^poetasee." 

**  Wherefore  let  us  not  imagine  such  a  trinitjr  of  persons  as  includes  an  idea 
of  separation  or  does  not  immediately  recall  us  to  the  unity.  The  names  of 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  certainly  imply  a  real  distinction ;  let  no  one  suppose 
them  to  be  mere  ejnthets  by  which  Gk>d  is  variously  designated  from  his  WOTks : 
but  it  is  acfutiiMiioft,  not  a  iKoifton.^ 

How  much  importance  Calvin  attached  to  the  use  and  retention  of  the  word 
**per80fC*  in  connection  with  this  doctrine,  is  evident  from  the  following  truly 
noble  sentiment  **  Utinam  sepulta  essent  nomina,  constaret  modo  hec  inter 
omnes  fides,  patrbm  st  piuum  bt  spiarnm  sanctum  kssx  un om  dbum  !" 
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We  find  then  as  the  result  of  this  analysis,  that  the  varioas 
methods  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  of  reasoning 
upon  it,  reduce  themselves  essentially  to  these  three ; — a  modified 
unity,  a  modified  divinity,  a  modified  individuality. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  some  advantage  in  the 
investigation.  The  question  is,  which  of  these  is  the  right 
method?  Which  best  elucidates  the  subject?  Which  best  ac- 
cords with  the  general  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  sacred  oracles  ? 
The  field  of  inquiry  contracte- itself  within  these  narrow  limits. 
Two  simple  questions,  in  fact,  cover  the  whole  ground. 

I.  Is  that  divinity  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  in  any  sense  limited,  or  is  it  absolute  and  supreme  like 
that  of  the  Father? 

II.  Do  they  represent  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  possessing  individu- 
ality in  the  sense  of  distinct  spiritual  existence,  separate  from  that 
of  the  Father,  or  only  in  some  limited  and  secondary  sense,  such 
as  may  consist  with  strict  numerical  unity  of  being  in  the  God- 
head? 

These  questions  fairly  ariswered,  we  can  no  longer  be  in  doubt 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  viewing  and  stating  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  conduct  these 
inquiries  with  reference  simply  to  the  Son,  without  extending 
them  farther,  inasmuch  as  the  Scriptures  are  more  full  and  ex- 
plicit on  this  point,  and  inasmuch  also  as  the  bearing  of  such  an 
examination  on  the  subject  before  us,  will  be  equally  decisive  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  the  Scriptures  teach  the  supreme 
cmd  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  then  the  first  of  the  three  methods 
or  theories  can  not  be  correct.  If  they  teach  the  distinct  separate 
individuality  of  the  Son,  then  the  last  method  can  not  be  the 
right  one. 

It  is  evident  moreover  that  these  inquiries  should  be  made  with 
reference  not  to  Jesus  Christ  in  his  mediatorial  character  and 
earthly  condition,  the  God-man,  but  rather  to  the  Logos,  existing 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  in  his  original  and  proper 
nature  and  condition ;  since,  by  the  assumption  of  the  mediato- 
rial office,  and  by  his  incarnation  in  order  to  that,  there  accrued 
necessarily  to  the  Son  both  an  individuality  and  a  dependence, 
altogether  Aumon,  and  not  at  all  pertaining  to  his  own  proper  na- 
ture, and  which  therefore  ought  not  to  be  introduced  as  elements 
into  any  inquiry  respecting  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence, — a 
subject  which  lies  infinitely  beyond  and  above  these  adventitious 
circumstances.  Our  inquiries  relate  not  to  the  divine  man  of 
Nazareth,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  but  to  that  divinfe  nature  which 
became  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  which  in  its  pre- 
existent  state  sustained  certain  relations  to  the  Father, — was,  or 
was  not,  individually  distinct  from  him, — was,  or  was  not,  abso- 
lutely equal  with  him  in  all  the  attributes  of  deity. 
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L  Is  that  divinity  which  the  Scriptnres  scribe  to  the  Son  at 
preezistent,  in  any  sense  limited,  or  is  it  absolute  and  eqtial  to 
that  of  the  Father. 

.  A  thorough  exposition  of  the  various  passages  which  bear  upon 
this  question  is  of  course  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  article* 
A  brief  survey  is  all  that  can  be  attempted.  For  the  sake  of  con<> 
venience  we  shall  arrange  the  various  passages  into  classes  as  we 
proceed. 

1.  Passages  which  apply  to  Christ  the  unqualified  appellation 
dtogj  or  6  ^aof. 

These  are  not  decisive  in  the  present  inqtiiry :  for  although 
they  imply  divine  honor,  in  some  sense,  yet  as  it  is  possible  the 
term  may  be  employed  in  a  secondary  or  figurative  sense,  they 
can  not  be  appealed  to  as  necessarily  denoting  full  and  supreme 
divinity. 

2.  Passages  which  ascribe  to  Christ  the  work  of  creation. 

1  Cor.  8 : 6—"  by  whom  are  all  things ;"— *'  di  'ow. "— Heb.  1 : 3, 
"by  whom  he  made  the  worlds." — Col.  1:  16,  17,  "all  things 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him ;"  ^»  *a^ToS  xai  ei;  odiAv; — ''  and 
by  him,  ty  trdra — all  things  consist."  This  passage  is  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  others.  Yet  not  any  of  them  seem  decisive  as 
lo  the  question  whether  full  and  supreme  divinity,  like  that  of 
the  Father,  belongs  to  the  Son ;  for  it  is  certainly  not  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  power  to  create,  and  to  govern,  being  confer^ 
red  and  exercised  instrumeniaUy, — an  idea  whidi  the  form  of 
expression,  genitive  with  preposition  din^  seems  to  indicate. 

3.  Passages  which  speak  of  divine  power  and  honor  being 
conferred  on  the  Son  by  the  Father. 

Such  are  Heb.  1:2,  "  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all 
things;" — and  in  the  following  verses,  "sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  majesty  on  high," — i.  e.,  in  the  place  of  honor  and 
power  next  the  highest — "  being  made  so  much  better  them  the 
angels/'  ^.  Also,  Eph.  1 :  20,  "and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and  power 
and  might  and  dominion,"  ^c,  "and  hath  put  all  things  under 
his  feet,"  ice.  Also,  1  Pet.  3 :  22,  "  Who  is  gone  into  heaven, 
and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  angels  and  authorities  and  pow- 
ers being  made  subject  unto  him." 

These  passages,  and  those  of  like  import,  while  they  ascribe 
to  the  Son  an  eminence  and  honor  peculiarly  divine,  do  nevertbe* 
less  plainly  convey  the  idea  of  subordination  in  some  sense  to  a 
higher  power.  His  seat. is  next  that  of  the  majesty  on  high — 
the  honor  and  dominion  are  conferred  upon  him  ;  he  is  appointed 
to  them.  These  passages  would  be  decisive  of  the  question  be* 
fore  us,  were  it  not  that  they  all  noanifestly  refer  to  Christ  in  his 
mediatorial  chfuracter,  the  risen,  ascended,  exalted  Redeemer,  and 
not  to  the  preexistent  One,  the  Logos,  such  as  he  was  before  bis 
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kieafostinn  and  Toltmtary  humiliation.  They  can  not,  tfaerefcMre, 
according  to  the  principle  just  laid  down,  be  admitted  as  bearing 
upon  the  question  before  us.  The  inquiry  is  not  whether  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Savior  upon  earth,  or  the  Savior  risen  and 
ascended,  is  in  any  sense  subordinate  to  the  Father ;  that  is  con* 
ceded  by  all;  but  whether  this  subordination  pertains  to  his 
original  nature  and  proper  condition,  or  is  only  assumed  along 
with  the  vesture  of  humanity,  and  the  mediatorial  ofiSce.  This 
is  a  question  which  the  passages  now  under  consideration  do  not 
meet,  and  were  never  designed  to  meet.  They  belong  to  the 
same  class  with  those  which  speak  of  the  Father  as  sending  the 
Son,  of  the  Son  as  being  sent,  and  as  doing  the  will  of  him  who 
sent  him,  of  the  Father  as  being  greater  than  the  Son,  &^.  6cc.f 
all  which  relate  to  the  Messiah  as  such,  and  have  no  bearing:, 
therefore,  on  the  present  question. 

4.  More  to  the  purpose,  though  not  perhaps  altogether  conclu- 
sive, is  a  class  of  passages  in  which  the  Son  is  directly  compared 
with  the  Father. 

In  Col.  1 :  15,  he  is  termed  '<  the  imag-e  of  the  invisible  God." 
This  is  a  strong  exprension,  but  not  decisive,  for  a  child  may  be 
said  to  be  the  very  image  of  its  father,  and  yet  not  in  all  respects 
his  equal.  Indeed,  the  very  comparison  suggests  some  sort  of  in- 
equality, for  we  compare  the  less  with  the  greater ;  we  liken  him 
whom  we  would  honor  to  one  whose  reputation  and  dignity  are 
still  greater.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the 
reference  is  not  to  Christ  as  mediator,  God  manifest  or  revealed, 
in  distinction  from  the  ^^ invisible  God,"  or  God  concealed^  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Col.  1 :  19,  ^^  It  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  all  fullness  dwell ;"  and  also  to  Col.  2.:  9,  <'  In 
him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  These 
are  strong  expressions.  They  mean  that  whatever  pertains  to 
the  Crodhead  pertains  also  to  Christ.  When  we  compare  them 
however,  with  Eph.  1 :  23,  in  which  the  same  expression  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Church, — ^^  which  is  his  body,  the  fullness  of  him 
who  filleth  all  in  aH" — we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  them  the  sense 
of  absolute  and  supreme  divinity.  For  if  the  language  necessa- 
rily implies  that  idea  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other  ?  If 
Che  fullness  of  the  Godhead  dwelling  bodily  in  Christ  constitutes 
him  strictly  and  in  the  highest  sense  a  divine  being,  then  why 
does  not  the  fullness  of  him  who  fiUeth  all  in  all,  pertaining  as  it 
does  to  the  church,  constitute  that  equally  and  in  the  sante  sense 
divine? 

Other  passages  there  are,  however,  in  which  the  comparison  of 
the  Son  with  the  Father  seems  to  be  made  with  special  reference 
to  the  Logos  as  preexistent ;  which  are  therefore  more  decisive 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  present  discussion,  e.  g.,  Phil.  2:  6, 
where  we  meet  with  the  following  expressions,   ^^  who  being  in 
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the  form  of  Gtod/'  fiogq^^  Oe&Vy  and  ^' equal  with  God,"  Icti  M^. 
If  with  the  earlier  commentators,  and  the  fathers,  We  regard 
fiOQff^  as  synonymous  in  this  connection,  with  ^atg  and  oMa,  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  Deity,  the  passage  becomes  conclusive 
as  to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  That  the  word  is  thus 
used  by  Greek  authors,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Whether  it  is  so 
used  in  the  present  instance,  or  whether  it  refers  to  the  condition 
rather  than  to  the  nature  of  Deity,  admits  however,  of  question. 
As  to  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  whether  with  most  expositors 
ancient  and  modern,  we  take  it  to  mean,  '*  did  not  think  it  any 
assumption  or  robbing  God  of  his  glory,  to  place  himself  on  a 
footing  and  equality  with  the  Father,"  a  sense  which  both  the 
context  and  the  genius  of  the  language  seem  to  require;  or 
whether,  with  some  critics  of  note,  we  interpret  the  sentence  thus, 
"did  not  regard  equality  with  the  Father  as  a  great  prize,  a 
thing  to  be  eagerly  coveted  ;"  in  either  case,  this,  at  least,  seems 
to  be  implied,  that  the  Son  might  justly,  and  without  claiming 
anything  more  than  his  own  due,  have  assumed  or  retained 
equality  with  the  Father.  And  if  it  be  contended  that  this 
equality  was  one  not  of  nature  but  of  condition,  an  equality  of 
glory  and  honor,  still  the  question  arises,  why  and  whence  this 
equality  of  condition,  if  there  were  not  also  lying  back  of  that, 
and  as  the  ground  of  it,  an  equality  of  nature?  Whence  the 
propriety,  of  one  who  was  really  inferior  to  God,  showing  in  this 
way  the  divine  honor  and  glory,  and  being  in  this  respect  equal 
to  Jehovah  ?  On  the  whole,  and  whatever  interpretation  be  fairly 
put  upon  the  words,  the  passage  must  be  regarded  as  of  very 
great  weight  in  the  present  investigation,  if  not  indeed  conclusive. 

Closely  related  to  this,  is  Heb.  1:3,^'  brightness  of  his  glory 
and  express  image  of  his  person" — ^/or^xr^  t^;  ^nofn&aeot; — to 
which  essentially  the  same  remarks  will  apply  which  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  preceding  passage.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  hioataaii^  in  this  connection,  denotes  not  person — a  sense 
altogether  foreign  to  the  word  until  the  controversy  of  the  fourth 
century — ^bat  substance,  being,  the  relation  thus  expressed  be- 
comes a  very  intimate  one, — the  Son  is  the  stamp,  the  very 
impress,  (/a^xt^)  of  the  Father's  essence,  representing  it,  as  the 
impression  represents  the  seal.  Equality  of  nature  and  attributes 
would  seem  to  be  implied  by  such  expressions,  and  if  with  the  an- 
cient and  many  modern  expositors,  we  regard  the  passage  as  re- 
lating to  the  preexistent  Logos,  it  is  certainly  of  no  little  weight, 
as  respects  the  present  inquiry ;  and  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  questionable,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  has  such 
reference. 

The  class  of  passages  now  cited  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
the  Socinian  theory,  but  not  necessarily  so  with  the  view  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  that  Christ  is  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  deriving 
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his  existence  elernally  from  the  Father.  Nor  is  it  totally  incon- 
sistent even  with  the  Arian  idea,  that  he  is  not  merely  of  de- 
rired  but  of  created  existence.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Father  might  impart  existence  to  one  who  should 
be  constituted  the  very  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person.  Indeed  these  are  the  very  passagels  to  which 
the  Nicene  fathers  constantly  appeal  in  support  of  their  view. 

Setting  aside  then,  those  passages  which  fall  under  the  divis- 
ions alre»ly  named,  as  somewhat  doubtful  in  their  application  to 
the  present  inquiry,  or  at  least  not  altogether  decisive  of  the 
question  before  us,  there  still  remain  two  classes  of  Scripture 
texts,  to  which  these  doubts  do  not  pertain. 

These  are-^l.  Those  which  apply  to  Christ  the  term  God,  ia 
connection  with  some  qualifying  phrase  which  fixes  and  defines 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  ascribing  to  him  either  creative  power, 
or  supreme  dominion,  or  some  other  attribute  or  act  of  divinity. 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  the  term,  the  name  of  Deity,  alone,  which 
has  weight,  nor  yet  the  epithet  taken  by  itself,  but  the  name 
taken  in  qpnnection  with  that  epithet  or  qualifying  adjunct. 

Such  a  passage  is  John  1 :  1,3,  where  the  assertion  is  not  sim- 
ply made  that  the  Logos  was  God,  but  the  writer  goes  on  to  de- 
fine his  meaning,  assuring  us  that  he  intends  by  that  expression 
none  other  than  the  Creator.  The  God  who  made  all  things,  is 
the  God  of  whom  he  speaks.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  clear  and  full  expression  of  divinity  in 
the  highest  sense. 

Such  also  is  Rom.  9:  6,-^»*'5  Sir  iTiindvwp  de6g,'' — "the  God 
over  alU  blessed  forever,"  &c.  The  criticism  which  would  ref^r 
these  words  to  some  other  than  the  immediate  antecedenti  6  XQiardg, 
is  so  manifestly  unfair,  and  at  variance  with  the  established  laws 
of  construction,  the  tisus  loquendi  of  the  Greek  language,  as 
hardly  to  need  comment. 

Here  also  may  be  classed  1  John  6 :  20,  "  This  is  the  true  Ood 
and  eternal  life ;"  where,  as  before,  the  immediate  antecedent  is 
X(fi(n6i,  to  which  the  connecting  pronoun — bvrog — "the  same," 
very  clearly  and  pointedly  refers,  "  The  same  is  the  true  God,"  &c* 

Of  like  import  is  Titus  2:13.  "  The  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ."  The  appearing  here  meant  is 
manifestly  that  of  the  final  judge  of  all  men,  an  appearing  par- 
ticularly described  in  Rev.  1:7,  "  Behold  he  cometh  with  clouds; 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him," 
^.  The  function  of  judge  is  one  which  is  uniformly  in  the 
New  Testament  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  him  alone.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  "  the  great  God"  and  "  our  Savior,"  denote 
then  in  this  passage  one  and  the  same  being ;  just  as  in  Rev.  1 : 
6,  Christ  is  said  to  make  his  followers  "  kings  and  priests  unto 
Ood  and  his  Father" — a  use  of  xa«  too  common  in  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  to  require  comment. 
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We  purposely  omit  io  this  connection  the  passage  in  Heb.  3 :  4, 
^*He  that  bnilt  all  things  is  God,"  because  while  it  manifestly 
refers  to  Christ,  and  implies  that  he,  as  God,  is  the  founder  of  all 
things,  still  as  regards  its  connection  with  the  context  and  the 
Apostle's  design  in  the  words,  it  is  usually  and  perhaps  justly  re- 
garded as  somewhat  obscure. 

2.  We  come  now  to  those  passages  which  apply  to  the  Son 
words  directly  cited,  or  exfMressions  plainly  borrowed,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  which  in  their  original  connection  manifestly  re- 
fer to,  and  were  spoken  of  the  Supreme  God. 

Thus  John  12:  41,  applies  to  Christ,  the  vision  of  God's  glory 
which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  temple.  ^^  IHiese  things  spake  Esaias," 
&c.  No  one  can  read  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  original  con- 
nection, Isaiah  6,  and  question  whether  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
supreme  and  ever  blessed  God,  that  the  prophet  beheld. 

Heb.  1 :  10,  applies  directly  to  Christ  what  in  Ps.  102:  24-27, 
is  spoken  of  the  supreme  God,  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  found- 
ations, &.C.  They  shall  perish  but  thou  shalt  endure,''  &c.  The 
words  immediately  preceding  show  still  more  plainly  to  whom 
the  psalmist  had  reference.  <'  I  said,  O  my  God,  take  me  not 
away  in  the  midst  of  my  days ;  thy  years  are  throughout  all  gen- 
erations." The  supreme  disposer  of  life  and  death  and  all  hu- 
man events,  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  One,  creator  of  all 
things,  is  the  being  addressed  in  this  prayer  or  song.  Yet  Paul 
assures  us  the  language  has  reference  to  the  Son. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  application  to  Christ  in  Rom.  14:  11, 
of  a  sublime  passage — Isaiah  45 :  23 — in  which  Jehovah  declares 
that  he  alone  is  the  proper  object  of  divine  worship.  In  the  con- 
texty  he  enters  into  controversy  with  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
and  in  the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  manner  asserts  his  own 
undivided  claim  to  dominion  and  honor,  his  alone  Divinity — *<  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  &'C., 
that  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear." 
This  passage,  so  lofty  and  fearful  in  its  import,  Paul  interprets  as 
referring  to  the  hour  of  final  judgment,  and  quotes  it  in  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  we  are  all  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  His  inference  is,  •*  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  Gody  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  passage 
as  it  stands  in  Isaiah,  and  not  feel^that  it  is  the  suprenie  and  eter- 
nal God  who  is  making  use  of  this  language  respecting  himself; 
and  equally  impossible  to  read  it  as  quoted  by  Paul,  and  resist  the 
impression,  that,  in  applying  the  language  to  Christ  as  final  judge, 
the  Apostle  felt  that  he  was  not  departing  from  the  spirit  and  in- 
tention of  the  original. 

In  Rev.  1 :  17,  Christ  styles  himself  "the  first,  and  the  last," 
an  expression  which,  if  it  be  not  borrowed  from,  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of,  Isaiah,  44 :  6, — "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  beside 
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me  there  is  no  God."  The  expression,  as  it  stands  in  the  proph- 
ecy, is  designed  to  convey  a  very  strong  assertion  of  absolute  and 
supreme  divinity,  and  the  simple  application  of  the  expression  to 
Christ  as  an  epithet  of  honor  and  dignity,  whether  it  be  inten- 
tionally borrowed,  or  not,  from  the  language  of  Jehovah,  in  Isaiah, 
is  of  itself  decisive  of  the  question  before  us. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  kindred  expression,  "  Lord  of  lords,"  fre- 
quently applied  to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  e.  g.,  Deut.  10 : 
17,  and  in  the  New  Testament  not  unfrequently  used  with  refer- 
ence to  Christ,  as  e.  g  ,  Rev.  17  :  14,  and  19 :  16,  and  1  Tim.  6 :  15. 

The  s[)irit  and  purport  of  these  passages  and  expressions,  as 
they  stand  in  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  is  such  as  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  use  which  is  made  of 
thera  in  the  New.  They  protest  against,  and  utterly  forbid,  the 
paying  divine  honor  to  any  but  the  tnie  God.  As  regards  several 
of  them,  particularly  Isaiah  45 :  23,  and  44 :  6,  this  is  their  special 
design  and  import;  a  design  which  could  in  no  way  be  more  di- 
rectly  and  palpably  violated^  than  by  the  application  of  these 
words  to  Christ,  if  he  be  not  truly,  and  in  the  highest  sense,  God, 
They  are  the  very  last  passages  in  all  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
tures to  admit  of  such  an  application. 

In  line, — not  to  pursue  further  the  examination  of  this  part  of 
the  subject — when  one  meets  in  the  New  Testament  such  terms 
as  the  following,  used  in  speaking  of  the  Son, — ^The  God  who 
made  all  things,  The  God  over  all,  blessed  forever,  The  great 
God  our  Savior,  The  true  God,  The  Lord  of  glory,  The  Lord 
of  lords  and  King  of  kings.  The  first  and  the  last.  The  God 
whose  glory  Isaiah  saw  in  vision  when  it  filled  and  shook  the 
temple.  The  God  before  whom  we  must  all  stand  in  judgment, 
and  to  whom  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess — 
what  shall  he  infer  but  that  Christ  is,  as  regards  his  proper  and 
higher  nature,  very  God  7  What  expiiessions  can  convey  to  the 
human  mind  more  fully  than  these  the  idea  of  absolute  divinity  ? 

As  regards  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  then  respecting  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion, 
which  seems  inevitable,  that  they  do  not  teach  the  divinity  of  the 
Son  in  any  modified,  or  secondary,  but  in  the  absolute,  unquali- 
fied, and  strict  sense ;  and  that  therefore  the  theory  which  is  based 
upon  a  virtual  limitation  of  that  divinity  can  not  be  the  true  and 
correct  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions  into  which 
the  subject  divides  itself,  and  on  this  point  our  examination  must 
necessarily  be  brief. 

II.  Do  the  Scriptures  represent  the  Son  as  possessing  individ- 
uality, in  the  sense  of  distinct  spiritual  existence,  separate  from 
that  of  the  Father ;  or  only  in  some  modified  and  secondary  senM, 
such  as  may  consist  with  strict,  numerical  unity  of  essence  or  be- 
ing in  the  Godhead  ?  r^         \  ' 
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And  here,  as  before,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  wd  proceed, 
that  the  ini^uiry  relates  to  the  preexistent  Christ,  the  Logos, 
and  not  to  the  Messiah,  the  divine  and  human  nature  united  in 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  possessed 
an  individuality  peculiar  to  himself,  which  does  not  necessarily 
pertain  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son  in  its  original  and  proper 
state,  and  which  is  therefore  altogether  foreign  to  any  inquiry  re- 
specting the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  in  itself  considered. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  distinction,  and  proceeding  upon  it,  we 
shall  find  the  passages  to  be  very  few  which  have  any  proper 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us.  The  following  are  the  chief, 
if  not,  in  fact,  the  only  ones  which  can  be  considered  as  in  point. 

John,  1 :  1  and  2.  "  The  word  was  with  God."  *'  The  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God." — Heb.  1:  2.  "By  whom  he 
made  the  worlds." — Phil.  2 :  5.  "  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
&c." — ^John  17 :  5.  "  The  glory  that  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was," — and  24.  "  For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world." 

These  expressions  certainly  seem  to  imply  a  distinction  of  be- 
ing. They  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  that  aspect  They  con- 
vey the  idea  of  separate  existence,— of  a  mind  acting  for  itself, — 
of  a  being  possessing  consciousness,  will,  affections, — the  object  of 
the  Father's  love,  imd  the  participator  of  his  glory.  This,  it  must 
be  conceded,  is  the  first  impression  one  would  naturally  derive 
from  the  words  before  us.  Did  these  passages  stand  alone,  there 
would  be  no  reason  perhaps  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
that  first  impression  ^  it  is  only  when  we  compare  them  with  oth- 
er passages,  and  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
that  we  hesitate  to  attach  to  them  such  a  sense.  The  doctrine 
of  the  divirie  unity,  of  the  one,  simj^e,  undivided  essence,  one 
in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense,  numerically  one,  is  too  plainly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  too  positively  and  earnestly  set  forth,  to 
be  called  in  question  by  any  one  who  receives  these  writings  as 
authoritative  in  matters  of  faith.  But  to  attach  to  the  passages 
now  under  consideration  the  sense  proposed,  is  to  come  directly 
into  conflict  with  this  cardinal  truth.  If  the  Son  in  his  original 
nature  be  properly  and  truly  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses 
a  distinct  and  proper  individuality,  a  separate  existence  from  that  of 
the  Father,  then  it  is  no  longer  true  that  there  is  (me  only  living 
and  true  God.  There  are  ttoo.  And  no  acuteness  of  reasoning  and 
metaphysical  distinction  can  make  it  otherwise,  and  no  evasion  of 
the  real  points  at  issue  can  conceal  the  fact.  We  may  call  it  mys« 
tery,  but  still  it  remains  a  palpable  obvious  contradiction. 

We  must  go  back  then  and  examine  the  premises  more  care- 
fully. Do  these  passages  teach  the  distinct  and  proper  individu- 
ality of  the  Logos,  in  the  sense  now  intended  ?  Do  they  ascribe 
to  him  an  existence  separate  from  that  of  the  Father,  a  being  of 
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his  own,  ft  mitid  endowed  with  the  varieus  facnhiet  that  pertain 
to  mental  existence,  sach  as  consciousness,  affections,  will.  &c.,  in 
distinction  from  the  mind,  affections,  will,  &c.  of  the  Patber  ?  In 
a  ,word,  is  the  literal  construction  of  these  expressions  the  true  and 
proper  one,  or  are  we  to  regard  them  as  tropical,  in  some  sense, 
and  used  by  way  of  adaptation  to  our  conceptions  and  modes  of 
thought  and  speech  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  in  order  to  expKSS  the  idea  of  a  distinction  in 
the  divine  nature,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  ex- 
pressions like  these.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  human  language 
and  of  human  thought,  that  we  can  in  no  other  way  approach 
themes  so  far  above  us,  than  by  appropriating  to  them  expres- 
sions borrowed  from  material  objects,  and  the  range  of  hiunan 
observation.  On  the  'supposition  then  that  the  Son  has  not  orig- 
inally a  proper  individuality,  a  distinct  being  and  existence,  but 
that  the  divine  essence  is  strictly  one  and  undivided,  still  it 
would  be  natural,  almost  inevitable  indeed,  that  the  sacred  wri- 
ters should  speak  as  they  do  in  the  passages  under  consideration. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  Son  in  his  preexistent  state  has  a  distinct 
existence,  a  proper  individuality,  separate  from  that  of  the  Father, 
and  if  the  Spirit  is  individually  distinct  from  both,  if  in  other 
words,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  are  three  distinct  divine  minds, 
iMHhing  could  be  easier  than  to  express  that  idea  plainly  and  pos- 
itively in  the  language  which  men  ordinarily  employ.  This  cer- 
tainly the  Scriptures  have  not  done.  Where,  unless  in  the  passa- 
ges under  consideration,  is  any  such  idea  conveyed  ?  That  it  is 
not  necessarily  and  positively  conveyed  in  these  passages  is  plain, 
since,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the  language  is  precisely  such  as 
would  naturally  be  employed,  on  the  supposition  that  simply  a 
distinction  existing  in  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  not  sepa- 
rate individuality  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  had  been  intended. 

When  Christ  speaks  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther before  the  world  was^  and  of  the  Father  as  having  then  Iot- 
ed  him,  are  we  necessarily  to  understand  him  as  implying  any 
thing  more  than  a  participation  in  the  divine  nature  and  dignity 
in  thai  preexistent  state  ?  -Is  it  not  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  ad- 
dressing the  Father,  and  speaking  of  himself  as  he  was  before  he 
assumed  humanity  ?  And  how  else  in  human  langtiage  could  he 
speak  of  himself,  as  he  was  in  that  former  state,  except  in  the 
way  be  does,  as  if  possessing  individual  existence  ? 

And  when  John  speaks  of  the  word  as  with  God,  is  it  not  un- 
der the  same  restriction  and  necessity  of  speech ;  an  approxima- 
tion such  as  human  language  and  the  human  mind  will  admit  of, 
to  that  which  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  lies  far  above  our 
reach  and  comprehension.  Is  there  not,  in  all  these  cases,  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  the  proper  individuality  of 
Jesus,  as  he  existed  among  men,  serving  as  the  basis  and  ground- 
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vork  of  the  language  used  to  denote  that  h^ber  and  preeutent 
state — the  skirting  point  from  which  the  mind  sets  out ;  and  if  ao, 
will  not  this  account  for  the  nature  of  the  ejcpressions  and  illus* 
tratious  employed  ? 

In  fine,  whatever  view  we  take  of  these  expressions,  when  we 
come  to  place  them  beside  and  weigh  them  against  the  numerous 
passages  in  which  the  unity  of  God  is  stated  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  the  latter  certainly  preponderate.  If  we  follow  the  guid* 
ance  of  Scripture,  we  are  to  conceive  of  God  as  one^— ^me  Mng^ 
or  existence — one  mind^  creating,  directing,  controlling  all  things 
— ^possessing  the  faculties  and  attributes  essential  to  all  mental  or 
spiritual  existence,  as  consciousness,  imderstanding,  will,  affec-* 
tions,  &«.  We  cannot  modify  this  idea  of  the  divine  unity  in 
any  essential  point  without  departing  from  the  track  of  revekk 
tion.  The  moment  we  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  consisting  of 
three  distinct  individuals,  each  possessing  consciousness,  afiee* 
tions,  will,  of  his  own,  we  contradict  and  virtually  abandon  the 
true  scriptural  simple  idea  of  one  Ood,  Whatever  guard  we  may 
throw  about  our  language,  we  do,  in  fact,  from  that  moment,  be- 
lieve not  in  one  God,  but  in  three.  It  is  plain  then  that  we  must 
either  adopt  a  modified  view  of  the  divine  unity,  abandoning  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  sufiering  the  different 
divine  persons — Father,  Son  and  Spirit— *to  be  one,  in  no  other 
sense  than  as  Peter,  John  and  James  are  one,  i.  e.,  specifically  so, 
one  in  disposition,  purpose,  heart,  aim,  nature ;  or  else  we  must 
modify  our  idea  of  the  individuality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  so  as 
not  to  conceive  of  them  as  separate  existences  or  beings,  separate 
minde,  thinking,  devising,  willing,  d^c,  in  distinction  from  the 
one  divine  mind.  Our  choice  is  between  the  two* — either  thi$  or 
iritheism.  This^  and  not  trithei$m  we  are  compelled  to  say ;  for 
such  is  the  decision  at  once  of  revelation  and  of  reason. 

Do  we  then,  in  so  saying,  reject  the  personality  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Spirit  ?  By  no  means.  In  the  true  sense  of  that  word, 
as  used  with  reference  to  the  Deity,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  tha 
word  ought  ever  to  be  used  in  such  connection,  we  do  not  reject 
it.  In  every  other  sense  we  do.  As  denoting  a  distinction  ex- 
isting eternally  in  the  divine  nature,  a  distinction  not  understood 
or  capable  of  being  comprehended  fully  by  us.  mysterious  to  us,  aa 
are  many  other  things  respecting  Deity,  a  distinction  however, 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  a  development  in  the  history  of 
our  world  of  God  as  Father,  as  Son  and  as  Spirit, — in  this  sense 
the  term  personality  may  be  employed  conveniently  in  plac# 
and  for  want  of  some  better  term.  And  this  is  all  that  tha 
Scriptures  seem  on  the  whole  to  convey  respecting  the  matter, 
and  all  that  we  can  admit  consistently  with  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  divine  unity  of  essence  or  being. 

Vol..  VIII.  3 
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That  many  trinitarians  ancient  and  modem  go  farther  than  this, 
is  to  be  conceded :  they  use  the  word  person  in  reference  to  the 
Deity,  in  a  much  broader  sense,  meaning  by  it  mnch  the  same 
thing  as  when  they  apply  it  to  three  different  men.  That  such 
writers  are  in  reality,  not  so  much  trrnitarians  as  tritheists,  is  also 
to  be  conceded.  For  what  can  constitute  three  Gods,  if  three 
Divine  existences,  each  possessing  strict  and  proper  individuality, 
three  Divine  minds,  each  acting,  feehng,  willing,  of  itself,  are  not  ? 
What  is  personality  in  the  ordinary  and  strict  sense,  more  than 
this?  In  what  sense,  other  than  this,  are  any  three  men,  three 
persons  ?  , 

This  method  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  particn- 
larly  unfortunate,  since  it  not  only  leads  the  mind  that  adopts  it 
into  unnecessary  confusion,  and  even  error,  but  by  cominf?  into 
direct  and  unavoidable  collision  with  one  of  the  plainest  truths  of 
revelation,  the  divine  unity,  it  brings  the  doctrine  itself  into  dis- 
repute, and  in  many  instances  occasions  its  entire  rejection.  It  is 
a  sad  fact,  yet  one  with  which  he  who  is  conversant  with  the 
history  of  doctrines  in  the  church  is  but  too  familiar,  that  in  many 
cases  the  first  sources  of  the  erroir  and  essential  heresy  which 
have  arisen  in  the  world,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  truth  and 
the  human  mind,  are  to  be  found  in  the  injudicious  and  unreason- 
able statements  and  opinions  of  those  who  have  held  the  very 
opposite  extreme.  Thus  unquestionably  has  it  been  in  the  pres- 
ent instance.  Not  a  few  have  been  led  to  reject  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  toto,  as  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  the  really  irreconcilable  contradictions  involved  in  the 
method  of  statement  now  under  consideration.  And  this  state  of 
things  must  continue,  so  long  as  they  who  hold  the  doctrine  allow 
themselves  to  use  terms  in  this  loose  and  incorrect  manner ;  ap- 
plying to  the  distinctions  in  the  divine  nature,  the  term  person  in 
nearly  or  quite,  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  speaking  and 
thinking  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  as  if  they  were  three  dis- 
tinct beings,  who  together  constitute  the  Deity,  who  consult  to- 
gether, and  enjoy  each  other's  society  and  converse ;  thus  virto- 
ally  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  undivided  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and,  when  pressed  with  the  conflicting  nature  of  these 
two  things,  taking  refuge  as  a  last  resort  behind  the  broad  shield 
of  acknowledged  mystery. 

A  leading  New  England  divine,  not  long  deceased,  and  whose 
writings  are  destined  to  exert  for  years  to  come  no  inconsiderable 
influence  upon  theological  science,  thus  discourses  upon  the  mode 
of  the  divine  existence.  "  We  find  no  diflkulty  in  conceiving 
of  three  divine  persons.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  of  three 
divine  persons,  as  of  three  human  persons.  .  .  .  The  only  diffi- 
culty in  this  case  lies  in  conceiving  these  three  persons  to  be  but 
one."  (Emmons,  vol.  iv,  p.  111.)  The  same  sentiment  frequently 
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reoare.  '^  We  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  these  three  dirine  persoM 
as  of  three  human  persons.  There  is  no  mysteryr  in  the  persoBr 
ality  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  thongh  there  is  a  pro- 
found mystery  in  their  being  one  God."   (do.,  iv,  125.) 

Using  the  term  personality  in  this  sense,  conceiving  of  the 
three  divine  persons  as  we  do  of  three  human  persons,  we  are 
quite  ready  to  admit,  with  the  author,  that  there  is  both  a  diffi* 
cnlty  and  a  profound  mystery,  nay,  we  should  certainly  add  au 
utter  impossibility,  in  conceiving  of  these  three  as  one  being. 

It  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  lo  say  that  "  being  may  sif^^ify 
something  different  from  person  in  respect  to  deity,"  and  there- 
fore ^^  we  may  easily  conceive  that  God  should  be  but  one  beii^g, 
and  yet  exist  in  three  persons. "  For  being  and  person  signify 
different  things  as  respects  man  also,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  three  human  persons  constituting  one  human  being.  Nor  is 
it  any  advance  towards  the  removal  of  this  difficulty  to  say,  what 
is  doubtless  true,  that  '^the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are 
three  in  respect  to  their  personality,  and  but  one  in  respect  to 
their  nature  and  essence."  (do.,  iv,  liO.)  Personality  is  here  sup- 
posed to  be  something  distinct  from  nature  and  essence,  so  that 
what  pertains  to  the  one,  does  not  pertain  to  the  other.  Very 
true.  But  the  personality  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  author,  consists  in  this,  that  each  ^^  is  able  to  undef- 
stand,  to  will  and  to  act,  of  himself,"  and  to  do  so  *^  as  a  free,  vol- 
untary, almighty  agent"  (do.,  iv,  107,  108.)  But  do  not  under- 
standing, will,  and  free  voluntary  action,  pertain,  we  ask,  to  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  deity  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  deity  as 
essentially  and  in  his  original  nature,  destitute  of  these  properties  ? 
If  not,  then  as  personality  consists  in  these  things,  what  becomes  of 
the  distinction  just  made,  and  how  is  it  that  a  three-fold  person- 
ality, in  this  human  sense,  does  not  also  involve  a  three-fold  na- 
ture and  essence  ? 

Indeed  the  author  in  a  subsequent  passage,  virtually  admits 
that  this  explanation  is  unsatisfactory.  "It  is  as  easy,"  be  re- 
peats, "to  conceive  of  three  divine  persons,  as  to  conceive  of  one 
divine  person ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how  three  divine 
persons  should  be  but  one  divine  being.  But  this  is  the  mystery 
of  the  doctrine,  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  us 
to  understand."  (do.,  iv,  130.)  If  it  is  neither  possible  nor  neces- 
sary for  us  to  conceive  how  these  three  persons  can  be  one  being, 
— and  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  even  so,  in  the 
sense  now  attached  to  the  word  person, — then  what  avails  any 
explanation,  or  any  attempt  to  explain ;  and  what  moreover  b^ 
comes  of  the  assertion  that  "  we  can  easily  conceive  that  God 
should  be  but  one  being,  and  yet  exist  in  three  persons." 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  be  not  essentially  swept 
away  and  abandoned  by  these  and  the  like  representations,  then 
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we  are  at  a  loas  to  conoeive  what  idea  eae  be  attached  in  aoy 
man's  mind  to  that  word  unity.  It  is  replied,  the  Scriptures 
no  where  teach  that  the  unity  of  God  is  just  like  our  unity. 
True.  But  what,  we  ask  again,  is  the  proper  and  primitive 
meaning  of  that  word  unity  ?  Are  there  several  kinds  of  unity, 
as  there  are  several  shades  of  a  color,  or  several  races  of  men  ? 
Strictly  speaking  is  there  any  other  unity  but  numerical  unity  ? 
And  when  we  think  of  a  thing  as  being  one,  or  as  more  than 
one,  is  not  this  one  of  the  simplest  ideas  that  the  human  mind 
caa  form,  one  of  its  elementary  conceptions?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  when  We  speak  of  three  or  more  personal,  individual, 
distinct  agents,  each  willing  and  acting  for  himself,  as  being  one, 
we  use  the  term  in  a  secondary,  and  not  in  its  proper  uid  primi* 
tive  sense  ?  We  mean  they  are  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  heart, 
one  in  purpose  and  action,  &c.  In  this  sense  any  three  men,  or 
any  number  of  men  may  be  one.  And  is  the  glorious,  the  car* 
dinal  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  reduced  to  this,  a  mere  figura- 
tive oneness,  a  specific  unity  merely  ?  In  this  sense,  one  may 
ask)  why  were  not  the  gods  of  heathen  mythology  one,  partaking 
as  they  were  supposed  to  do  of  the  same  nature,  the  same  spirit, 
the  same  attributes  ?  When  we  read  that  the  Lord  our  Ctod  is 
one  Lord,  when  we  hear  Jehovah  assert  in  the  fdainest  manner 
lus  undivided  unity  of  existence  and  of  dominion  against  the 
multiplicity  of  heathen  and  false  gods,  when  we  read  that  ^*  God 
is  one,"  that  *^  there  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  '*  the  king 
eternal,"  ^^  the  only  wise  God,"  is  there,  we  ask,  in  all  this  no 
assertion  of  simple,  strict,  and  proper  unity  as  respects  the  being 
to  whom  these  solemn  and  repeated  asseveration^  refer?  What 
language  could  more  explicitly  have  affirmed  such  an  idea,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  intended  ? 

It  devolves  on  those  who  conceive  of  the  three  divine,  as  they 
do  of  three  human^  persons,  not  merely  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
mysterious  thing  how  these  three  are  one  being,  but  to  show  that 
in  any  intelligible  sense,  or  any  proper  use  of  terms,  they  can  be 
one ;  that  three  conscious,  intelligent,  voluntary  agents,  thinking, 
feeling)  willing,  acting,  each  for  himself,  distinct  from  each  other, 
do  or  can  in  any  proper  sense  constitute  one  being ;  and  that 
when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Gbd  as  one  they  mean  only  such 
«nity  as  this.     This  is  more  than  can  be  shown. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  those  who  take  this  view  usually  plaoe 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  quite  in  the  back-ground.  It 
kas  ceased  to  mean  much,  or  to  be  of  much  importance.  The 
distinguished  divine,  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  sums  up 
his  argument  respecting  the  personal  distinction  in  the  Godhead, 
with  this  remark — "  We  know,  therefore,  that  they  are  three  dis- 
tinct persons.  Their  personality  is  plainly  and  intelligibly  re- 
vealed; thmigh  their  uwkjfUmd^  and  can  wd  be  revealed.  .  .  .  . 
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Ail  that  we  can  know,  or  need  to  know  about  the  mjrsteriooe 
mode  of  the  dhrine  existence,  is  the  proper  personality  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Hoty  Ghost,  and  not  their  unity."  (Enmions, 
iv,  121.)  This  is  bold  language  surely.  We  do  not  understand 
the  writer  howerer  to  assert,  as  the  words  might  seem  to  ionply, 
that  the  divine  unity  is  not  a  matier  of  revelation,  but  only  that 
it  is  a  doctrine  which  we  are .  not  capable  of  understanding ;  and 
in  this  we  fully  concur,  provided  we  are  shut  up  to  his  idea  of 
divine  personality. 

The  view  cow  under  consideration  has  led  th'^se  who  adopt  it 
to  a  method  of  speaking  of  the  sacred  Trinity  which  seems  to  us 
altogether  objectionable.  They  are  accustomed  to  represent  the 
divine  persons  as  consulting  together,  forming  plans,  and  enjoy- 
ing mutual  intercourse  and  companionship.  "  Society,"  says  the 
writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  "  is  the  source  of  the 
highest  felicity.  And  that  society  afibrds  the  greatest  enjoyment, 
which  is  composed  of  persons  of  the  same  character,  of  the  same 
disposition,  of  the  same  designs,  of  the  same  pursuits.  The 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  three  equally  divine  per- 
sons in  the  one  living  and  true  God,  are  perfectly  united  in  all 
these  respects ;  and  therefore  God's  existing  a  trinity  in  unity 
necessarily  renders  him  the  all-sufficient  source  of  his  own  most 
perfect  felicity.  We  can  not  conceive  of  any  other  mode  of  ex- 
istence so  absolutely  perfect  and  blessed."  (Emmons,  iv,  115.) 

We  ask  now  whether  there  be  not,  in  all  this,  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  tritheism.  We  put  it  to  every  candid  and  intelligent 
mind,  whether  if  the  doctrine  of  dfvine  unity  were  altogether 
stricken  out  of  the  Bible,  and  in  place  of  it  stood  the  revelation 
of  three  Gods,  it  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  the  society  and 
companionship  mutually  enjoyed  by  the  three,  in  terms  plainer, 
more  direct,  and  appropriate,  than  the  above.  • 

This  is  language  by  no  means  peculiar  to  one  author,  or  one 
school  of  divines.  We  find  it  not  in  the  lectures  of  theologians, 
and  the  pages  of  controversial  writers,  merely,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  even  in  those  elementary  treatises  designed  to  convey  the 
first  ideas  of  sacred  truth  to  the  mind  of  childhood.  What  other 
impression  can  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  or  of  the 
simple-hearted  adult,  by  such  representations,  than  that  these 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  very  much  like  any  other  three 
persons,  better  pleased  with  each  other's  society  and  converse, 
than  with  solitude ;  and  when  he  comes  afterward  to  learn  that 
nevertheless,  God  is  one  being,  is  he  not  fully  prepared  to  per- 
ceive in  this  simplest  of  all  ideas,  which  man  can  possibly  form 
of  the  Deity,  a  mystery  which  he  can  never  expect  to  understuid 
or  explain. 

And  what  is  the  authority  for  all  this  ?  Do  the  Scriptures  thus 
speak  of  God  ?    if  they  do,  we  will  no  farther  object.    But  how 
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is  this  ?  Where  do  we  read  of  three  divme  persons  as  thus  con- 
versiDg  together,  and  enjoying  each  other'^  society  ?  Where  do 
we  read  of  the  Father's  consulting  with  the  Son  respecting  the 
work  of  redemption  ?  "  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee/'  **Theu  said  I,  Lo  I  come ;  in  the  vohmie  of  the 
book  it  is  written  of  me,* I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  Oh  my  God." 
Does  this  language  refer  to  the  distinction  originally  and  eternally 
existing  in  the  divine  nature,  the  true  and  pro|ier  trinity  of  the 
Godhead,  or  is  it  not  rather  and  most  ms^nifestly  spoken  with  ref- 
erence to  the  incarnate  Word,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 
And  when  from  the  opening  heavens  a  voice  proclaims,  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  '^This  is  my  heloved  son  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased/'  are  we  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  same  distinction, 
of  personality  in  the  human  sense,  always  existed  between  the 
two,  as  at  that  moment,  and  that  there  was  from  eternity  the  same 
occasion  for  such  language  to  be  addressed  by  one  to  the  other  ? 
When  shall  we  come  to  remember  that  the  language  of  the 
sacred  writers  respecting  Christ  the  Messiah,  the  God^man,  does 
not  necessarily  apply,  and  can  not  fairly  he  made  to  refer,  to  the 
primitive  and  original  nature  of  the  divine  Being,  as  he  existed 
from  eternity,  prior  to  all  manifestations  of  himself  in  time  ?  In- 
deed, are  not  the  very  terms.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  terras  bor- 
rowed from,  and  having  special  reference  to,  the  economy  of 
grace,  and  of  man^s  redemption  ?  Do  they  not  derive  their  special 
significance  and  force  as  terms,  from  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ  our  Savior  to  redeem  lost  man,  and  the  operation  of  God 
iq  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  and  renew  him?  Are  the  terms  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit,  ever  employed,  in  fact,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to 
denote  that  original  distinction  existing  in  the  divine  nature  from 
eternity,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  for  this  personal  devel- 
opment, and  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  in  treating  of 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence  ?  That  such  a  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature  exists,  and  has  existed  from  eternity,  the  foundation 
of  whatever  developments  or  manifestations  of  himself  the  Deity 
has  made,  in  time,  and  to  our  race,  this  we  believe  to  be  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures.  But  is  it  to  this  original  distinction  in 
the  nature  of  the  Godhead  that  the  terms  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 
apply,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures?  Is  the  term  Father  applied  to 
the  Deity,  in  the  sense  now  intended,  as  denoting  the  first  of  a 
trinity  of  persons,  prior  to,  and  irrespective  of  the  incarnation  ? 
Is  the  term  Son,  in  a  similar  sense,  applied  to  the  Deity,  prior, 
and  without  prospective  reference  to  that  wonderful  event,  the 
coming  among  men  of  one  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God, 
and  who  was  God  ?  Are  the  terms  Logos,  and  Son,  used  indis- 
criminately in  the  sacred  writings,  and  without  distinction  of 
meaning  ?  Is  the  term  Holy  Spirit  in  like  manner  used  to  desig- 
nate the  divine  Being,  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  firom  eternity,  prior 
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to,  and  independent  of,  all  operation,  and  influence,  of  that  Being 
apon  the  hearts  of  men  ?  These  positions  are  almost  unirersally 
assumed,  but  certainly  without  authority  from  the  Scriptures.  If 
this  be  so,  if  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  sacred  writmgs,  refer  not 
to  the  original  nature  of  the  Godhead,  but  to  the  Deity  as  he 
stands  related  to  the  economy  of  man's  redemption,  then  what 
becomes  of  the  theory  now  under  discussion,  and  where  is  any 
man's  authority  for  this  whole  matter  and  method  of  represent- 
ing the  one  God  of  the  Scriptures  as  existing  from  eternity  in  a 
distinct  and  complete  three*fold  personality  like  that  of  three  men, 
and  enjoying  tliat  society,  converse  and  companionship  which 
would  result  from  such  a  relation  ?  Such  a  view  we  believe  to  be 
at  once  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  at  war 
with  reason,  which  is  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  acknowledged  and  proper  unity  of  the  divine  Being. 

But  in  this  we  aie  digressing  from  the  main  purpose  of  our 
inquiry. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  the  present  investigation  ?  What 
shall  we  conclude  to  be  the  true  doctrine  respecting  this  subject  ? 
Evidently  this.  While  the  Scriptures  teach  the  absolute  and  su- 
preme divinity  of  the  Son,  they  also  in  the  plainest  and  most 
positive  terms  teach  the  absolute  unity  of  God.  While,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  put  such  a  construction  on  passages 
which  indicate  a  certain  distinction  in  the  divine  nature,  as  will 
in  any  way  conflict  with  this  idea  of  God  as  one  simple,  undi- 
vided essence,  or  being,  we  must  still  allow  a  distinction  to  exist, 
and  to  be  eternal,  and  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  that  devel- 
opment which  the  Deity  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself  in 
revelation,  and  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit. 

Whatever  justice  or  injustice  there  may  be  in  the  charge  of 
Sabellianism  very  generally  brought  against  Dr.  Bushnell,  what- 
ever differences  there  may  be  between  his  theory  and  the  Patri- 
Passian  or  Sabellian  system,  in  these  respects  at  least  they  would 
seem  to  agree, — that  the  Trinity,  or  distinction  of  persons,  has  its 
source  not  in  the  nature  of  God,  but  rather  in  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  man ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  an  eternal  distinc- 
tion, but  one  which  is  temporal  and  finite.  It  is  an  instrumental 
arrangement,  a  vehicle  or  mode  of  thought,  a  revelation  of  the 
otherwise  unknown  and  unknowable  God. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  sense,  and  an  important  one, 
in  which  this,  or  something  like  this,  is  true.  If  by  impersona- 
tion, or  trinity  of  persons,  be  meant' the  actual  manifestation  of 
God  to  man  under  the  forms  of  the  incarnate  LiOgos  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  former  redeeming,  the  latter  sanctifying  the  hu- 
man soul,  then  it  is  indeed  a  thing  which  begins^  which  has  rela- 
tion to  tioke,  and  which  finds  its  explanation  in  the  exigency  of 
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human  wants.  But  if,  as  we  suppose,  it  be  meant  that  prim'  te 
this  mani/estationj  and  from  etdmiiy,  there  did  not  exist,  in  the 
divine  nature  itse^,  the  fomidaium  for  just  this  development^  or 
that  this  foundatioo  did  not  amount  to  a  real  distinction  in  the 
divine  nature,  partaking  of  the  Gharacter  of  personality,  then  as 
we  must  think,  there  lies  couched  under  these  forms  of  expression 
an  error  not  inconsiderable  or  unimportant. 

But  Dr.  Bushnell  (pp.  145,  146  and  177,)  describes  the  Logos 
as  the  faculty  of  self-expression  in  the  Deity.  We  are  ready  to 
ask  then,  must  not  this  faculty  have  existed  eternally,  and  have 
pertained  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Deity  ?  Has  the  immutable 
One  a  faculty  to-day  which  he  had  not  yesterday,  and  for  which 
until  now  there  was  no  foundation  in  his  nature  ?  If  in  like 
manner  we  suppose  the  terms  Holy  Spirit  to  denote  the  divine 
faculty  of  operation  on  the  human  mind  and  heart,  must  not  this 
also  have  existed  eternally  in  the  Deity,  a  faculty  pertaining  to 
his  very  nature  ?  And  are  not  these  two  faculties  distinct,  one 
from  the  other?  Have  we  not  then,  after  all,  an  eternal  distinc- 
tion, existing  in  the  divine  nature  itself,  as  the  ground  and  founda- 
tion of  those  impersonations  of  the  Deity  which  take  place  in  time  ? 

To  this  distinction  we  may  for  convenience,  apply  the  term 
hypostasis,  subsistence  or  person,  if  we  please,  provided  we  allow 
neither  ourselves  nor  others  to  forget  that,  when  thus  employed, 
the  word  is  taken  out  of  its  ordinary  sense,  and  used  in  a  manner 
and  for  a  purpose  altogether  extraordinary.  Here  is  trinity, — 
trinity  in  unity.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  are  God  ; 
and  these  three  are  one  God.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  doctrioe 
of  the  Scriptures.  That  it  is  also  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  un- 
questionable, though  a  matter  of  infinitely  less  importance. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  correctly  viewed,  whatever  diffi- 
culties it  may  present  to  the  human  mind,  does  not  appear  fairly 
liable  to  the  objections  which  are  frequently  urged  against  it. 

It  is  sometimes  pronounced  an  incomprehensible  doctrine. 

Shall  we  ask  a  man  to  believe  what  he  can  not  comprehend  ? 
By  no  means.  Neither  can  we  allow  him  to  object  to  it,  much 
less  pronounce  it  untrue.  He  is  in  all  modesty  and  propriety 
shut  up  to  the  necessity  of  being  silent ;  since  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  any  doctrine,  or  statement,  one 
must  comprehend  it.  How  else  can  he  know  whether  it  be  tme 
or  false  ? 

But  we  protest  against  the  assumption  that  this  doctrine  is  in- 
comprehensible. Something  pertaining  to  the  subject  there  may 
be,  there  undoubtedly  is,  which  we  do  not  comprehend.  But 
what  is  it?  Not  the  fact,  which  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  God 
exists,  and  operates  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  Father,  as  Son, 
and  as  Spirit,  and  that  these  three  are  one  God.    This  is  cer- 
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taialy  a  plain  stal^ment,  and  any  intdlHgent  man  can  understand 
what  it  means.  The  nature  of  this  distinction  in  the  divine 
being,  the  modus  of  it,  we  do  not  understand ;  it  has  never  been 
revealed  to  ns ;  and  therefore  respecting  this  we  affirm  nothing. 
Shall  we  therefore  reject  the  fact  that  such  a  distinction  exists, 
and  is  matter  of  revelation  ?  Is  this  the  only  thing  rcsp<;cting  the 
Deity  which  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend  ?  How  it 
it  as  to  his  self-existence  ?  We  admit  the  fact.  Can  we  tell  how 
a  being  can  be  the  author  of  his  own  existence  ?  God  is  eternaL 
Are  we  sure  that  we  quite  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  this? 
He  is  omnipresent.  Can  we  exactly  understand  how  one  and  the 
same  being  can  be  in  all  parts  of  the  universe  at  one  and  the 
same  instant  ?  When  we  read  that  the  word  became  iesh  and 
dwelt  among  men,  and  they  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  we  read  of 
an  event  which  is  in  itself  a  sublime  mystery,  yet  on  which  all 
our  hopes  of  eternal  life  are  based.  How  little  do  we  in  faot 
know  of  God !  Can  we  find .  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
Or  shall  we  set  aside  the  plain  revelations  which  he  has  made  of 
himself,  the  facts  which  we  do  know,  because  there  are  other 
things  which  we  do  not  know  ?  No  truth-loving  mind  will  do 
this.  We  believe  that  God  exists,  but  we  do  not  know  how; 
that  he  is  self-existent,  but  it  is  a  mystery  we  can  not  explain ; 
that  he  is  eternal,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  onmiscient,  we  also 
believe,  yet  here  again  our  philosophy  fails  ns.  On  precisely  the 
same  evidence  we  believe  that  the  one  God  exists  and  manifests 
himself  to  man  as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  and  that  the  founda- 
tion of  this  distinction  exists  in  the  divine  nature,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  modus  of  this  existence  and  manifestation — ^the 
exact  nature  of  this  distinction — we  do  not  profess  to  understand. 
The  simple  fact  we  can  comprehend  and  we  do  believe. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that  it 
is  contrary  to  reason. 

That  statements  may  be  made  respecting  this  subject  which 
shall  involve  contrailiction  and  absurdity,  we  readily  admit.  Thai 
such  statements  have  been  made,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  we 
can  not  deny.  For  such  statements,  neither  the  doctrine,  nor 
the  advocates  of  it,  are  responsible,  but  only  the  authors  of  them. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  defend  all  the  views  which  even  good 
and  wise  and  learned  men  have  entertained  respecting  this  mat- 
ter. That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  its  true  form  and  state- 
ment  involves  any  thing  contradictory  or  unreasonable,  is  more 
than  can  be  shown.  What  is  it  that  we  assert  ?  Not  that  God 
is  one  being,  and  yet  three  beings ;  not  that  he  has  simple  unity 
of  essence,  and  at  the  same  time  a  three-fold  proper  individuality ; 
that  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  are  three  persons  in  the  tense 
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in  which  Peter,  James  and  John  wpe  three,  and  yet  are  all  one 
being  ;  not  this,  nor  any  thinfzr  resembling  this;  but  simply  that 
there  is  in  the  divine  nature  a  three-fold  distinction,  mysteriotis  to 
us  yet  evidently  revealed  as  existing,  out  of  which  arises  a  three- 
fold manifestation  to  man,  of  God  as  Feather,  as  Son,  and  as 
Spirit ;  in  all,  one  and  the  same  being ;  in  all.  one  God.  When 
to  designate  this  distinctitni  we  apply  to  it  the  term  personality, 
we  do  not  mean  by  that  term  to  imply  that  the  distinction  is  such 
as  exists  between  different  individuals  of  the  human  family,  nor 
to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  two  cases.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  are  individually 
distinct  as  three  men,  or  three  angels,  are  distinct,  each  posses 
sing  consciousness,  will,  affections  of  his  own.  This  were  to 
deny  the  proper  unity  of  God,  as  we  admit.  We  do  not  regard 
the  word  person,  or  hypostasis,  or  any  other  word  as  capable  of 
expressing  exactly  the  nature  of  this  three-fold  relation.  We  are 
not  sure,  indeed,  that  these  are  the  best  words  which  could  have 
been  selected.  But  some  word  we  must  use  if  we  speak  at  all  of 
these  matters ;  and  with  this  explanation  we  challenge  any  man  to 
point  out  the  inconsistency  or  absurdity,  or  unreasonableness  of 
the  statement  we  have  made  respecting  the  divine  existence. 
What  is  there  in  reason  to  Contradict  the  fact  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  divine  nature  as  that  we  have  spoken  of  may  and 
does  exist  ?  What  is  there  inconsistent  or  absurd  in  the  idea  ? 
What  is  there  in  it  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  plainly  reveal. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  it  is  theoretical  rather  than  practical,  matter  of  conjecture  and 
•peculation,  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  mankind. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  this  view  of  the 
subject.  As  regards  the  substance  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  or  theory,  but  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  given  on 
the  authority  of  God's  word,  than  which  there  can  be  no  better 
authority  for  any  statement.  As  regards  our  explanations  of  the 
matter,  our  views  and  opinions  respecting  it,  Ihere  is  indeed  wide 
field  for  conjecture  and  theory.  The  same  is  true  however,  of 
all  the  explanations  and  views  which  men  adopt  of  revealed  trtith. 
These  opinions,  views,  explanations,  of  ours  may  be  right  or 
wrong.  The  doctrines  themselves  stand  upon  a  different  basis, 
and,  whatever  becomes  of  our  methods  and  views  and  peculiar 
philosophy,  remain  unshaken  because  they  are  revealed  truth. 
So  it  is  in  the  present  instance.  We  may  speculate  and  theorize 
as  we  please  respecting  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence ;  but  the 
doctrine  of  a  triune  God  is  neither  a  speculation  nor  a  theory,  but 
a  revelation  from  above.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  doctrine  under 
eonsideration  is  in  its  nature  and  tendencies  speculative  rather 
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Chan  practical^  belonging  Co  the  creed  and  the  catechism  and  tba 
theological  school,  rather  than  to  the  earnest  heart  and  hfe  of  the 
Christian  disciple.  Thus  it  has  been  sometimes  regarded.  Bat 
we  see  not  how  any  one  can  think  so  who  understands  either 
the  doctrine,  or  himself;  his  own  position  in  the  moral  universe; 
his  relation  as  a  creature,  and  a  subject,  to  God  the  Creator  and 
the  sovereign,  or  as  a  sinner,  to  God  the  Savior,  and  God  the  Sano- 
ti6er.  So  admirably  does  this  triune  manifestation  of  the  Deity 
correspond  to  human  character  and  human  wants,  that  the  impres- 
sion irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  the  refl«^ting  mind,  that  while 
the  foundation  for  such  a  revelation  of  himself  niuft  exist  origin- 
ally  in  the  very  nature  of  the  divine  being,  yet  the  revelation 
itself  must  have  arisen  out  of  that  great  and  wonderful  scheme  of 
redemption  which  from  the  first  has  existed  in  the  counsels  of  God. 
Strike  out  this  doctrine,  and  you  leave  us  without  a  divine  Re- 
deemer; sinners  without  a  Savior.  No  longer  do  we  perceive  in 
Christ  one  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,  who  is  able  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  who  come  to  God  by  him.  We  see  in  him  only  a 
man,  or  at  most  an  angel.  But  what  can  a  man,  or  an  angel  do  for 
us,  sinners?  It  is  only  our  God  that  can  save  us ;  it  is  only  him 
we  seek.  Like  one  of  old,  we  stand  at  the  sepulchre  weeping  be- 
cause we  find  not  our  Lord.  No  longer  do  we  perceive  in  (he 
Deity  any  connecting  link  with  human  wants  and  necessities,  but 
only  a  just  and  righteous  law*giver,  and  avenging  judge.  How 
can  we  sinners  unpardoned,  uncleansed,  unredeemed,  approach 
such  a  God?  How  can  he  permit  us  to  approach  him?  But 
when  from  this  cheerless,  distant  abstraction  of  the  reason,  which 
unbelief  would  set  up  as  our  only  object  of  fear  and  worship,  we 
turn  to  the  God  whom  the  Scriptures  present,  how  wide  the  con- 
trast !  It  is  as  when  one  emerges  from  the  gloom  and  deadly 
chill  of  the  deep  forest,  or  cavern,  into  the  cheerfkil  sunlight.  We 
open  the  sacred  writings,  and  find  the  Deity  revealed  to  us  as 
Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Spirit,  one  God.  Behold  here  the 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  provision  for  ail  our  necessities.  Be- 
hold here  a  link  connecting  us  sinners  with  heaven,  and  the  ever- 
blessed  Deity,  and  eternal  life.  In  God  the  Father,  we  find  the 
source  and  end  and  object  of  our  being.  In  God  the  Son,  we  find 
the  way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,  by  whom  we  may  reach  this 
great  and  glorious  end  of  our  existence.  In  God  the  Spirit,  we 
find  the  guide  whom  we  need  to  conduct  us  thither. 

''  I  am  he  that  was,  he  that  is,  and  be  that  shall  be,  and  no  one 
hath  ever  unfolded  my  veil."  Such  was  the  striking  and  deeply 
significant  inscription  on  an  ancient  heathen  temple.  Every 
one  feels  that  it  was  appropriate  to  the  place,  and  full  of  truth  as 
regards  the  pagan  worshiper,  who  knew  or  dreamed  that  there 
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was  a  Gkxl,  eteraai,  the  beginning  and  th^  end  of  all  things,  biit 
to  whose  darkened  mind  that  God  hod  seen  fit  to  nmke  no  higher 
revelation  of  himself.  But  with  us  it  is  far  otherwise.  As  we 
approach  the  Christian  temple,  the  sacred  edifice  of  truth,  in 
whose  outer  courts  man  in  his  earthly  being  is  permitted  to  wor- 
,  ship,  we  do  behold  the  mysterious  veil  in  part  withdrawn ;  some 
unseen  hand  hath  rent  it ;  and  through  its  opening  folds  the  eye  is 
permitted  to  rest  upon  something  of  the  glory  that  surrounds  the 
inner  presence,  and  fills  the  holy  of  holies.  The  snbltmest  things, 
the  most  sacred,  appear  revealed  to  the  earnest  eye,  indistineily 
seen  indeed,  and  in  part,  and  yet  really.  We  seem,  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  sacred  mysteries,  to  behold  the  moving  of  a  sublime  and 
mighty  spectacle ;  one  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  Ood,  and 
was  God,  and  thought  it  no  robbery  Co  be  equal  with  God,  him 
at  whose  word  the  pillars  of  creation  rose,  and  stood  in  their  ap- 
pointed places,  laying  aside  the  glory  that  he  had  with  the  Fa- 
ther, assuming  the  form  of  a  servant,  the  vesture  of  humanity, 
and  dwelling  among  men.  We  behold  his  glory,  as  the  glory  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Fathet*,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  The 
veil  has  indeed  risen,  and  Deity  stands  before  us,  CkKl  manifest  in 
the  flesh.  We  hear  him  say,  '*  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  "  And  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.'*  ^*  For  this  purpose  came 
I  into  the  world.''  <^  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  We  hear  him  speak  also  of  one  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  his  name,  who  shall  comfort  his  people, 
and  sanctify  them,  and  "  guide  them  into  all  truth." 

Again  we  look,  and  we  behold  this  same  incarnate  Word,  array- 
ed in  a  more  glorious  form,  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ma- 
jesty on  high,  and  ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  us.  This 
veil  to  the  eye  of  reason  impenetraMe,  is  it  not  indeed  lifted  ? 
Comes  not  the  Deity  very  near  to  man  in  this  manifestation  ? 
This  doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  is  it  not  indeed  a  most  practical  as 
well  as  sublime  doctrine,  linked  with  all  our  hopes,  the  avenue  of 
our  most  direct  approach  to  the  eterrjal  and  invisiMe  One  i 

Into  this  doctrine  the  Christian  disciple  has  been  sol6mn<ly  bap- 
tized. When  brought  in  «arly  childhood  to  the  altar  of  parental 
faithfulness,  or  when  in  mattirer  years  subscribing  with  his  own 
band  to  the  God  of  Israel,  this  sacred  name  of  the  Triune  was 
pronounced  upon  him,  as  the  seal  of  the  sacred  ordinanoe,  the 
signet  of  the  great  king,  touched  his  brow.  To  that  hcdy  name, 
to  that  blessed  truth,  the  whole  church  of  God  on  «arth  is  con- 
secrate. Let  us,  as  an  old  divine  hath  said,  -"  wmlk  up  and  down 
the  earth,  with  this  impression  ever  fixed  upon  us,  that  we  be- 
long to  the  triune  God."  iM  us  ever  think  of  the  mystery  of 
ihe  divine  being  with  feelings  ^  deepest  reverence  and  awe ; 
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conscious  that  we  know  little ;  thankful  that  so  much  has  been 
giacionsly  revealed. 


It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  argument  in  this  article 
against  the  theory  of  three  divine  minds  in  one  divine  being,  and 
the  theory  that  there  are  three  divine  intellects,  three  divine  con- 
sciousnesses, susceptibilities,  or  sensitivities,  and  three  divine  wills, 
in  one  divine  being,  is  defective  and  inconclusive ;  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  advert  to  the  metaphysical  distinction,  often  employed 
by  the  advocates  of  these  theories,  between  essence  or  substance 
or  substratum,  and  attributes  or  properties.  It  may  be  said  by 
the  advocates  of  these  theories.  True,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  are  one  in  kssence^  but  ar^  distinct  and  three  in 
attributes :  we  believe  as  firmly  as  you  that  they  are  one,  in  es^ 
sence  or  substratum ;  but  we  also  believe,  say  the  advocates  of 
one  theory,  that  in  that  one  essence  inhere  three  divine  minds, 
each  thinking,  feeling,  wilting,  acting,  for  himself;  or,  we  believe, 
say  the  advocates  of  the  other  theory,  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  each  his  own  distinct  intellect,  consci** 
«ousness  and  will. 

This  metaphysical  distinction  and  statement,  in  our  view,  does 
not  relieve  these  theories  at  all  from  the  objections  which  we  have 
brought  against  them. 

Take  the  boldest  and  frankest  of  these  theories — ^that  there  are 
three  divine  minds,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  divine 
essence  or  being.  This  same  philosophy  resolves  every  mind 
into  essence  or  substance  or  substratum;  and  attributes  ;  and  thus 
we  have,  according  to  this  theory  fully  carried  out,  three  divine 
substances  or  essences,  with  their  attributes,  in  one  divine  sub* 
stance  or  essence ! 

Or  if  we  take  the  more  cautiously  expressed  theory — that  in 
one  divine  essence  there  are  three  sets  of  divine  attributes,  three 
divine  intellects,  three  divine  sensibilities,  three  divine  wills — we 
see  that  it  is  not  really  diverse  from  the  other,  and  is  easily  redu- 
cible to  it.  For  what,  according  to  this  same  philosophy,  are  in- 
teiiect,  sensibility  or  susceptibility,  and  will,  but  mental  faculties, 
powers  pertaining  to  a  mdnd  ?  Or  rather  what  are  they  but  a  mind, 
in  certain  classified  relatiotrs,  or  operating  in  particular  ways — ex- 
ercising thought,  feeling  and  purpose?  In  other  words,  three  di- 
vine intellects,  three  divine  sensitivities  or  capacities  of  affectioti, 
and  three  divine  wills,  in  one  divine  essence  or  being,  are  three 
divine  minds  in  one  divine  essence  or  being;  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  three  divine  essences,  with  their  attributes,  in  one  di- 
vine essence. 
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Art.IL— THE  BUCKMINSTERS,  FATHER  AND  SON. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster^  D,D.,  and  of  his  son, 
Rev,  Joseph  Stevens  Bttckminster.  By  Eliza  BucKmNSTER 
Lee.     Boston :  Crosby  &  H.  P.  Nichols. 

This  book  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  entirely  unique.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  any  other  language, 
another  biographical  work  in  which  the  same  peculiar  circum- 
stances concur  to  awaken  curiosity  and  to  excite  interest.  The 
individuals  who  are  here  eommeraorated  are  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  to  have  been  among  the  greater  tights  of  their  time.  The 
relation  that  existed  between  them  was  that  of  father  and  son. 
They  were  both  consecrated  to  the  holy  ministry ;  but  they  held 
different  and  in  some  respects  opposite  views  of  divine  truth.  The 
father  was  an  honest  believer  and  vigorous  defender  of  the  Puri- 
tan orthodoxy ;  the  son,  without  being  known  in  the  ranks  of 
controversy,  embraced  some  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  Unitari- 
anism.  Between  the  two  there  existed  an  affection  that  rose 
almost  to  enthusiasm,  and  that  seems  to  have  suffered  no  dimi-^ 
nution  from  the  difference  in  their  religious  views;  and  yet  often 
and  sadly  did  the  heart  of  the  father  bleed  at  what  he  regarded 
the  apostasy  of  his  son,  while  the  son  manifested  the  keenest  re- 
gret that  his  religious  opinions  were  a  source  of  so  much  grief  to 
his  father.  The  person  who  undertakes  the  task  of  exhibiting 
these  two  characters  in  the  delicate  and  even  painful  relations 
which  they  mutually  sustained,  is  the  daughter  of  the  one  and  the 
sister  of  the  other;  a  lady  of  the  finest  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, whose  filial  reverence  and  gratitude  render  her  tenderly 
jealous  for  her  father's  reputation,  while  yet  her  religious  sym[ia- 
thies  evidently  are  chiefly  with  her  brother.  The  work  that  she 
has  produced  will  be  read  by  different  classes  with  different  im- 
pressions; and  though  the  number  may  be  small  who  will  pro- 
nounce it  exactly  such  a  book  as  they  would  have  asked  for,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  number  will  be  still  smaller,  who  begin  to  read 
it  and  lay  it  by  before  they  are  thoroughly  possessed  of  its  contents. 

In  the  notice  which  we  propose  to  take  of  it,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  almost  entirely  to  a  delineation  of  the  two  characters  as 
here  presented;  especially  the  character  of  the  father,  which 
seems  to  us  in  some  of  the  notices  of  the  work  that  has  appeared, 
to  have  received  quite  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention  and 
honor.  Nor  shall  we  suffer  any  difference  of  religious  opinion, 
however  serious  we  may  view  it,  to  prevent  us  from  doing  justice, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  the  son ;  for  we  regard  it  as  both  impol- 
itic and  wrong  to  refuse  to  recognize  either  intellectual  or  moral 
excellence,  because  we  may  find  it  in  some  respects  in  diffe^nt 
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associatJoDs  from  what  we  conid  desire.     We  are  aware  that  it 
would  be  no  difBcult  thing  to  digest  from  this  work  an  argument 
that  would  bear  powerfully  upon  one  of  the  great  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  day ;  and  this  use  we  perceive  has  actually  been 
made  of  it,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other ;  but  we  confess  for 
ourselves  that  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  Unitarian  contro- 
versy, we  prefer  to  say  in  a  different  connection.     Our  sympathies 
have  been  too  much  awakened  in  reading  the  work  to  allow  us  to 
write  about  it  controversially ;  and  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  we  can 
present  to  our  readers  a  faithful  epitome  of  it,  leaving  to  their 
own  reflection  the  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom  which  it  suggests. 
Dr.  BucKMiNSTER  was  born  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1751. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Buckrainster,  who  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1640  and  died  at  Brookline,  near  Boston,  in  1656. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminster  of  Rutland,  a 
highly  respectable  clergyman  who  figured  somewhat  in  some  of 
the  religious  controversies  of  his  time.     His  mother  was  a  daugh* 
ter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Williams  of  Weston,  a  niece  of  Rector  Williams 
of  Yale  College,  a  grand-daughter  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  and  a 
eotisin  of  Jonathan  Eklwards.     She  seems  to  have  been  in  every 
jrespect  worthy  of  her  distinguished  ancestry ;  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  both  the  mother  and  the  father  was  there  a  pledge  that  what- 
ever parental  fidelity  could  do,  should  be  done,  for  the  right  de- 
velopment and  training  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
their  son.    Happily  their  efforts  were  rewarded  in  his  becoming 
everything  that  parental  affection  could  desire. 

As  he  was  the  eldest  son,  his  parents  seem  from  his  birth  to 
have  intended  him  for  the  ministry.     His  early  years,  however, 
were  spent  upon  a  farm ;  and  to  this  no  doubt  was  owing  much 
of  that  vigor  of  constitution,  and  fine  development  of  the  physical 
powers,  for  which,  in  after  life,  he  was  not  a  little  distinguished. 
Where  or  by  whom  he  was  prepared  to  enter  college  is  not  known ; 
bat  he  became  a  member  of  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  about  fif- 
teen.    As  his  father  had  been  graduated  at  Harvard,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  through  the  influence  of  his  mother's  relatives,  the 
Williamses  and  Stoddards,  that  he  was  sent  to  New  Haven.     He 
sustained  himself  in  every  part  of  his  collegiate  course  with  great 
credit,  though  he  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  classics, 
and  especially  to  the  Latin,  in  which  his  attainments  were  very 
uncommon.    He  graduated  in  1770 ;  and  after  that,  continued 
three  years  at  college  upon  the  Berkeley  foundation,  pursuing 
such  studies  as  his  taste  ar)d  inclination  dictated.    The  whole 
period  of  his  connection  with  the  college,  as  a  student,  a  resident 
graduate,  and  subsequently  as  a  tutor,  was  signalized  by  one  of 
the  brightest  constellations  of  genius  that  Yale  can  boast  in  any 
part  of  her  history ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  in  a  measure 
to  the  peculiarly  favorable  intellectual  atmosphere  he  was  privi* 
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leged  to  breathe,  that  his  own  mind  became  so  vigorous,  elas- 
tic and  symmetrical. 

His  tutorship  commenced  in  1774  and  continued  till  1778;  so 
that  the  whole  period  of  his  residence  at  the  college  was  eleven 
years.  Daring  this  period  he  formed  friendships  with  many  indi- 
viduals who  afterwards  attained  to  great  eminence  and  usefulness, 
which  he  most  grarefully  cherished  to  the  close  of  life.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  college  also  was  exceedingly  strong ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  luxuries  with  which  he  could  indulge  himself  was  to 
return  to  it  on  an  occasional  visit. 

Sometime  during  his  residence  at  New  Haven,  his  mind  was 
so  intensely  directed  to  the  subject  of  religion  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal concern,  that  for  a  while,  it  had  well  nigh  lost  its  balance. 
That  he  had  an  uncommonly  nervous  temperament  there  is  no 
doubt,  nor  can  it  reasonably  be  questioned  that  such  a  temp^^ 
Qieut  modifies  the  religious  as  well  as  other  exercises  of  the  mind ; 
and  yet  we  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sin  or  of  the  depth  of  his  own  corruption,  was  greater  than  we 
suppose  to  be  often  experienced  by  individuals  who  are  not  charge- 
able  with  any  tendency  to  enthusiasm.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
garded this  as  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  God ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  drew  up  for  his  own  satisfaction  a  somewhat  minute 
confession  of  faith,  together  with  a  form  of  self-consecration*  to 
God  and  his  service.  His  confession  of  faith  is  an  epitome  of  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism ;  and  to  this  system  of  doctrine  he 
held  with  unyielding  tenacity,  connecting  with  it  all  his  hopes 
for  eternity,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Having  gone  through  a  course  of  study  at  New  Haven,  pre- 
paratory to  the  ministry,  and  commenced  his  labors  as  a  preacher 
with  great  acceptance,  he  received  a  unanimous  invitation  from 
the  North  Church  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  become  its 
pastor.  This  invitation  he  accepted,  and  was  ordained  January 
27,  1779.  It  was  a  circumstance  of  some  interest  that  he  should 
have  succeeded  two  men  of  so  much  note  in  the  literary  and  the- 
ological world,  as  President  Langdon  and  President  Stiles ;  and 
yet  he  has  little  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  either  of  theoi ; 
for  in  the  graces  of  oratory,  in  fervent  and  pathetic  appeals,  in 
almost  every  thing  that  gives  one  power  over  an  audience,  he  cast 
them  both  greatly  into  the  shade. 

By  his  settlement  at  Portsmouth^  Dr.  Buckminster  was  intro- 
duced not  only  to  a  highly  important  field  of  ministerial  labor, 
but  to  one  of  the  most  opulent,  fashipnable  and  highly  cultivated 
circles  in  New  England.  But  whatever  temptations  to  lower  the 
standard  of  duty  or  of  piety  may  have  been  involved  in  bis  rela- 
tions to  the  surroiuidin^  world,  he  seems  never  in  the  least  degree 
to  have  relaxed  his  high,  sense  of  obligation  as  a  Christian  minis- 
ter.    While  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the  legitimate 
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benefits  of  mingling  freely  in  the  mo6t  refined  and  elegant  society, 
he  never  made  himself  all  things  to  all  men  in  any  sense  that  im- 
plied the  least  dereliction  of  duty.  While  he  always  stood  firm 
to  his  honest  convictions,  and  never  even  seemed  to  look  complai* 
cently  on  what  he  deeraied  an  undue  conformity  to  the  world, 
while  he  always  showed  himself  the  spiritually-minded  Christian 
as  well  as  the  faithful  and  dignified  Christian  pastor,  he  was  not 
wanting  in  those  innocent  and  graceful  amenities  which  at  once 
recommend  religion  and  constitute  much  of  the  charm  of  social 
life. 

Between  three  and  four  years  after  his  settlement,  he  was  mar» 
ried  to  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Stevens,  of  Kittery  Point,  a  man  of 
great  dignity  of  character,  and  so  much  distinguished  in  his  pro- 
fession that  he  was  at  one  time  chosen  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. His  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Buckminster, 
was  a  lady  of  the  rarest  endowments  and  graces  both  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  had  been  educated  entirely  by  her  father,  and 
with  all  that  vigilance  and  care  which  the  most  fervent  parental 
devotion  towards  an  only  child  could  inspire.  By  this  marriage 
he  had  four  children,  the  first  of  which  died  in  infancy,  the  sec- 
ond was  Joseph,  of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak  more  parties 
niarly,  the  third  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Professor  Farrar,  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  fourth  was  Mrs.  Lee,  the  gifted  biogra- 
pher of  her  father  and  brother.  Mrs.  Buckminster  died  in  1790, 
when  Joseph,  her  only  son,  was  six  years  old.  The  widowed 
husband  was  well  nigh  overwhelmed  by  the  shock  occasioned  by 
this  bereavement,  and  for  a  time,  owing  no  doubt  to  a  constitu- 
tional mental  malady,  he  sank  into  the  deepest  spiritual  gloom. 

About  this  time,  (1790,)  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Theology 
of  Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  but  his  attachment  to  his  parish^ 
and  to  the  duties  of  a  parish  minister  was  too  strong  to  allow  him 
to  listen  to  the  invitation.  In  due  time  he  emerged  from  the 
cloud  which  had  temporarily  settled  over  him,  and  for  many 
years  held  on,  without  interruption,  in  a  course  of  cheerful  and 
successful  devotion  to  his  work. 

In  the  year  L793  he  became  connected  in  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman  of  York^  and  sister  of  the  late 
Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  This  connection  proved  an 
eminently  happy  one,  not  only  as  it  gave  to  him  a  companion 
every  way  fitted  to  a  person  of  his  temperament  and  to  a  clergyr 
man  occupying  so  responsible  a  station,  but  also  as  it  gave  to  his 
children  a  mother  whose  kind  solicitude  and  guardian  care  they 
never  ceased  most  gratefully  to  appreciate. 

Dr.  Buckminster  lived  with  his  second  wife  about  twelve  years. 
She  was  removed  by  death  in  1805,  and  this  bereavement,  like 
the  preceding  one,  occasioned  him  such  deep  distress  that  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  friends  that  it  might  io-^ 
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rolve  the  sacrifice  of  his  reason,  if  not  of  bis  life.  The  second 
Mrs.  Bnckminster  left  several  children  at  an  age  especially  to 
require  a  mother's  care  ;  but  this  exigency  was  happily  met  by 
the  mature  and  well-developed  pharactersof  his  elder  daughters, 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  additional  dgties  that  were  thus 
devolved  upon  them  in  the  family,  in  the  loveliest  spirit  of  de?o- 
tion  and  self-sacrifice.  The  father,  in  due  time,  recovered  hit 
accustomed  spirits,  and  passed  along  through  several  years,  with- 
6ui  any  return  of  the  mental  malady  by  which  he  had  previously 
been  so  much  afflicted.  He  formed  a  third  matrimonial  connec- 
tion in  1810.  The  lady  to  whom  he  was  united  was  the  widow 
of  Col.  Bliphalet  Liadd ;  and  though  by  this  marriage  he  came 
in  possession  of  a  handsome  est^e,  he  evinced  his  magnanimity 
by  returning  it  to  his  wife  by  bequest,  the  very  day  after  they 
were  marri^.  The  third  Mrs.  Bnckminster  survived  her  hus- 
band, and  has  died  within  the  last  few  years. 

Notwithstanding  the  several  years  of  health  and  cheerfulness 
which  Dr.  Bnckminster  now  enjoyed,  giving  promise,  as  it  seem- 
^,  of  an  extended  and  vigorous  old  age,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1811  his  friends  began  to  observe  indications  of  the  return  of  his 
old  malady,  and  to  entertain  fears  that  bis  sun  might  go  down  in 
dire  eclipse.  He  was  now  evidently  the  subject  of  deep  seated 
physical  disease;  though  it  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  its  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system.  In  May,  1812,  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  try  the  effects  of  a  journey  into  the  western  part  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York ;  and  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no  ex- 
pectation that  the  result  would  be  favorable,  yet  to  gratify  his 
friends  he  was  induced  to  make  the  experiment.  On  the  last 
Subbath  in  May,  he  preached  and  administered  the  communion 
to  his  church,  with  great  solemnity  and  unction,  and  under  a 
strong  impression  that  it  was  the  last  time  his  voice  would 
ever  be  heard  within  those  walls.  The  next  day  he  left  home, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  or  two  other  friends,  with  a 
view  to  extend  their  journey  only  as  far  as  Saratoga  Springs. 
They  traveled  by  short  stages  for  several  days ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  they  haid  little  to  hope  from  the  effect  of  the 
journey.  Though  he  occasionally  conversed  with  great  anima- 
tion and  interest,  it  was  evident  that  his  disease  was  doing  a  rapid 
work,  and  that  the  silver  cord  must  quickly  be  loosed.  On  the 
9th  of  June,  they  stopped  «t  a  solitary  inn  in  the  town  of  Reads- 
borough,  Vermont,  where  they  were  visited  by  a  tremendons 
thunder-storm.  During  this  time  he  sat  in  a  chair,  uttering  the 
most  tender  and  touching  petitions,  and  fully  aware  that  he  was 
on  the  borders  of  the  world  utfsecn.  His  tranquillity  was  now 
complete,  and  he  scaroely  uttered  himself  but  in  expressions  of 
devout  submission  and  grateful  confidence.  When  his  wife  en- 
tered the  chamber  the  next  morning,  (&f  she  was  not  api»ehen- 
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sive  that  his  end  was  so  near,)  he  said  to  her  with  perfect  com- 
posure, ^'  My  SOI)  Joseph  is  dead."  Mrs.  B.  assured  him  that  it 
was  not  so,  and  that  he  had  only  dreanned  it.  *'No,"  he  replied, 
^'  I  have  not  slept  nor  dreaoied  ;  he  is  dead."  Shortly  after  this, 
Dr.  Buckminster  gently  breathed  away  his  spirit;  and  the  intelli- 
gence was  soon  received  from  Boston,  that  his  son  had  died,  as  the 
father  had  so  confidently  declared,  a  few  hours  before.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster was  interred  at  Bennington,  and  a  sermon  was  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh.  A  discourse  was  subse- 
quently addressed  to  the  bereaved  congregation  at  Portsmouth 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  minister  of  the  South  Church,  which 
was  published.  The  event  seems  to  have  spread  the  deepest  gloom 
over  not  only  his  own  immediate  society  but  the  whole  town  ; 
and  many  of  us  remember  the  strong  sensation  of  grief  which 
the  intelitgence  excited  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Buckminster,  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  was  no  comnum 
man.  We  suppose  that  if,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  half  dozen  most  ))opular  preachers  in  New  England,  or  per- 
haps we  might  add  in  the  whole  country,  had  been  r)aroed,  he 
must  have  been  included  in  the  list.  It  is  understood  that  he 
was  never  remarkable  for  profound  investigation,  and  that  his  ser- 
mons were  not  distinguished  for  that  high  intellectual  tone  by 
which  the  pnlpit  productions  of  a  few  of  our  greater  lights  have 
been  marked ;  nevertheless  they  were  rich  in  evangelical  truth, 
brought  out  in  a  perspicuous  and  attractive  form;  they  were  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  tame  or  common-place, — for  so  ready 
was  his  invention,  and  so  fertile  his  imagination,  that  he  would 
throw  an  air  of  novelty  around  the  most  familiar  truth  or  the 
most  common  event;  and  they  were  delivered  with  a  glowing 
fervor  and  an  almost  matchless  ease  and  grace,  which  gave  them 
a  power  alike  over  the  most  intelligent  and  the  least  cultivated  of 
his  hearers.  His  discourses  on  the  Sabbath  were  usually  written, 
but  he  was  never  doggedly  chained  to  his  manuscript,  and  he 
could  at  pleasure,  and  often  did,  leave  it  altogether,  and  expatiate 
with  great  beauty  and  force  in  some  field  which  had  suddenly 
opened  up  to  his  contemplation.  He  Was  remarkable  for  aptness 
in  the  choice  of  his  subjects ;  and  would  often  bring  out  the  pe- 
culiarities of  an  occasion  so  strikingly  in  his  text,  that  the  first 
impression  on  his  hearers  would  be  that  the  text  must  have  been 
made  for  the  occasion.  He  was  eminently  felicitous  in  prayer ; 
indeed  for  coi>iousness,  freedom,  appropriateness,  in  his  devotional 
exercises  he  was  perhaps  unsurpassed.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
we  have  heard  the  following  anecdote.  After  he  had  offered  a 
prayer  in  connection  with  some  public  service, — if  we  mistake 
not,  it  was  a  service  commemorative  of  Washington, — Chief  Jus- 
tice Parsons  remarked  on  leaving  the  church, — "Well,  1  give 
him  no  credit  at  all  for  that  prayer."     '^  Why  not  ?"  said  the 
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person  to  whom  the  remark  was  addressed.  "Because,"  an- 
swered the  other,  "  it  must  have  been  the  effect  of  imniediate 
inspiration." 

Dr.  Buckminster  published  during  his  life  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  occasional  sermons,  several  of  which  had  an  immediate 
relation  to  the  "  Father  of  his  country,"  with  whom  he  was  on 
terms. of  considerable  intimacy.  All  these  discourses  are  highly- 
reputable,  and  some  of  them  of  marked  excellence  ;  and  yet  we 
imagine  that  they  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  author's 
power  in  the  pulpit.  There  was  that  in  him  that  made  him  a 
splendid  as  well  as  a  highly  effective  and  useful  preacher;  but 
his  printed  sermons  might  have  been  produced  by  many  a  mind 
much  less  richly  endowed  than  his  own. 

Dr.  Buckminster's  theological  views,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  state,  were  strictly  conformed  to  the  standard  of  or- 
thodoxy indicated  by  the  Assembly's  Catechism  ;  and  he  looked 
with  the  most  painful  apprehension  upon  any  departure  from  that 
general  system.  One  of  the  greatest  trials  of  his  life,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  was  the  departure  of  his  son  from  that  system  of 
doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  educated ;  and  the  last  of  his  pub- 
Jished  sermons  was  a  somewhat  extended  exposition  of  those 
views  of  evangelical  doctrine  which  he  held  dearer  than  life. 
He  however  consented  to  preach  the  sermon  at  his  son's  ordina- 
tion, and  frequently  exchanged  pulpits  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker, 
(a  Unitarian,)  and  maintained  an  intimate  and  affectionate  inter- 
course with  him  to  the  close  of  life.  There  may  be  different 
opinions  as  to  the  entire  consistency  of  his  course  in  some  re- 
spects, and  different  ways  of  accounting  for  it ;  we  are  concerned 
at  present  only  with  the  facts. 


Joseph  Stevens  Bcjckminster,  who  is  tlie  subject  of  a  large 
part  of  the  volume  before  us,  was  born  on  the  26th  of  May,  1784. 
His  early  developments  were  remarkable,  perhaps  in  some  re- 
spects unprecedented.  He  began  to  study  Latin  at  the  age  of 
four,  and  was  so  desirous  df  studying  Greek  also,  that  his  father 
tought  him  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament  by  pro- 
nouncing  the  words  to  him.  He  was  distinguished  also  for  ihe 
utmost  conscientiousness  and  purity  of  intention.  When  he  was 
less  than  six  years  old,  his  father  being  about  to  leave  home  on  a 
journey,  remarked  to  him  that  he  must  take  his  place  in  the  fam- 
ily, so  far  as  he  could^  during  his  absence.  Joseph  accordingly 
spent  most  of  the  time  in  the  study  among  his  father's  books,  and 
when  the  hour  for  family  prayer  returned,  he  regularly  called  the 
femily  together,  read  a  chapter  in  their  hearing,  and  then  knelt 
down  and  offered  a  prayer  so  fervent  and  touching  that  even  the 
domestics  of  ihe  household  found  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  tears. 
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Until  the  age  of  ten,  Joseph  remained  at  the  Grammar  School 
at  PortsmoiUh;  but  in  the  year  1796,  he  was  sent  to  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  which,  at  that  time,  and  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury after,  was  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  instructor.  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Abbot.  Here  he  was  scarcely  less  under  the  inflnence  of 
his  father  than  while  he  was  under  the  paternal  roof;  for  he  was 
constantly  receiving  from  him  letters  of  the  most  judicious  and 
affectionate  counsel,  descending  to  every  minute  circumstance 
that  could  have  a  bearing  on  his  conduct  or  happiness.  So  rapid 
was  his  progress  that,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  ho  was  well  preparec* 
to  enter  college ;  but  his  father  fearing  that  the  influence  of  temp- 
tation incident  to  college  life  would  be  too  much  for  his  extreme 
youth,  was  unwilling  to  risk  him  at  so  early  an  age,  and  accord- 
ingly kept  him  back  till  the  next  year.  Meanwhile  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  anxious  doubt  with  both  the  father  and  son,  whether  his 
collegiate  course  should  be  at  Harvard  or  Yale ;  the  son  preferring 
the  former  on  account  of  some  associations  which  he  had  already 
formed  at  Exeter,  and  the  father  inclining  to  the  latter  as  his  own 
Alma  Mater,  and  as  most  likely  to  secure  to  his  son  the  religious 
influence  which  he  considered  most  desirable.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  that  the  father  waived  his  scruples,  and  at  the  com* 
mencement  in  1797,  Joseph  was  admitted,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
one  year  in  advance,  to  Harvard  College.  His  examination  for 
admission  revealed  his  remarkable  powers  and  left  those  of  the 
government  of  College  who  witnessed  it  in  no  doubt  that  if  his 
life  was  spared,  he  was  destined  to  become  a  star  of  no  common 
brilliancy. 

His  college  course  fully  realized,  in  its  progress,  all  that  was 
promised  at  its  commencement.  He  was  not  indeed  distinguished 
for  his  attainments  in  the  abstract  sciences,  nor  could  he  be  said 
to  be  fond  of  them ;  and  yet  he  made  conscience  of  getting  each 
lesson  well  in  every  department.  It  was  in  the  study  of  belles 
lettres  and  whatever  pertained  to  the  department  of  criticism,  that 
he  made  the  most  marked  proficiency.  His  college  **  themes" 
showed  a  richness  and  gracefulness  of  mind,  and  sometimes  an 
extent  of  reading,  that  was  truly  remarkable ;  and  his  reading  and 
speaking  were  so  inimitably  beautiful  and  perfect,  that  it  was  very 
commonly  regarded  as  a  high  privilege  to  listen  to  them.  His  ora- 
tion delivered  at  the  commencement  when  he  took  his  first  degree, 
taken  in  connection  with  his  very  youthful  appearance  and  beau- 
tiful form  and  face,  quite  captivated  and  entranced  the  audience. 

After  leaving  college,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  assistant 
teacher  in  Exeter  Academy.  His  mind  seems  now  to  have  taken 
a  more  decidedly  serious  direction,  and  it  was  about  this  time 
that  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  membership  in  his 
father's  church.  His  father  addressed  to  him  a  faithful  and  excel- 
lent letter  on  the  occasion,  reminding  him  of  the  solemnity  (^  the 
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act  which  he  was  about  to  perrorra ;  but  seems  to  have  had  no 
scruples  about  complying  with  his  request.  It  does  not  appear  that 
up  to  this  time,  he  had  formed  any  definite  views  of  Christianity 
ditferent  from  those  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 

During  his  residence  in  Exeter  as  an  assistant  teacher,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  study  with  reference  to  the  ministry  $  and  it 
was  here  probably  that  his  mind  began  first  to  diverge  from  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  It  was  here  also,  in  the  autiimn  of  1802, 
that  he  was  visited  with  the  first  attack  of  that  terribly  malady, 
(epilepsy)  which  finally  carried  him  to  his  grave.  The  following 
passage  which  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  evidently  intended  for  no 
eye  but  his  own,  evinces  a  frame  of  feeling  in  reference  to  this 
afflictive  visitation  which  every  one  must  ap[)rove  and  admire : — 
"  Another  fit  of  epilepsy.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  be  prepared, 
not  so  much  for  death  as  for  the  loss  of  health  and  perhaps  of 
mental  faculties.  The  repetition  of  these  fits  must  at  length 
reduce  me  to  idiocy.  Can  1  resign  myself  to  the  loss  of  memory, 
and  of  that  knowledge  I  may  have  vainly  prided  myself  upon? 
O  my  God,  enable  me  to  bear  this  thought,  and  make  it  familiar 
to  my  mind,  that,  by  thy  grace,  I  may  be  willing  to  endure  life 
as  long  as  thou  pleasest  to  lengthen  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
willing  to  leave  the  world  when  God  pleases;  we  should  be  wil- 
ling even  to  live  useless  in  it,  if  he  in  his  holy  providence,  should 
send  such  a  calamity  upon  us.     O  God !  save  me  from  that  hour !" 

As  the  labors  which  devolved  upon  him  as  an- assistant  teacher 
at  Exeter  were  considered  an  overmatch  for  his  constitution,  es- 
pecially after  the  fearful  malady  above  referred  to  had  made  its 
appearance,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  he  should  occupy  some 
place  where  his  faculties  would  be  less  severely  tasked ;  and  a 
favorable  opening  just  at  that  time  presented  itself  in  the  family 
at  his  relative,  Theodore  Lyman,  who  was  glad  to  put  his  servi- 
ces' in  requisition  in  preparing  two  of  his  sons  to  enter  college. 
Mr.  Lyman  soon  removed  from  Boston  to  Waltham,  and  Buck- 
minster  accompanied  him ;  and  here  he  was  surrounded  with  all 
the  elegance  and  luxuries  of  the  most  refined  society.     At  this 
period  he  was  accustomed  frequently  to  visit  Boston,  and  he- be- 
came particularly  intimate  with  Dr  Freeman,  minister  of  the 
Stone  Chapel,  who  was  his  relative  by  marriage ;  and  his  father 
seems  to  have  thought  it  owing,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  this  iu- 
timacy,  that  his  mind  had  received  a  bias  in  favor  of  Unitariatiisna. 
His  admiration  of  Dr.  Freeman  seems  to  have  been  well  nigh  un- 
bounded ;  and  proposals  were  made  to  him  by  the  Doctor,   to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  accede,  to  be* 
come  associated  with  him  in  the  services  of  the  Chapel.     It  \iras 
now  that  his  father  became  fully  aware  of  his  defection  frona  the 
orthodox  creed ;  and  a  correspondence  commenced  between  them 
which  was  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  which  evinced 
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the  stroDgeet  parental  affect  ton  and  the  bitterest  disappointment 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deepest  filial  reverence  and  sensibility 
on  the  other.  The  father  more  than  once  advised  his  son  to  di* 
reel  his  attention  to  some  other  profession,  not  dissembling  at  all 
bis  conviction  that  he  lacked  the  most  essential  qualification  for 
the  ministry ;  and  the  son,  merely  from  a  regard  to  his  father's 
feelings,  had,  at  one  time,  nearly  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits ;  but  as  the  father's  opposition  seemed  somewhat 
to  relax,  in  the  hope  probably  that  his  son's  views  might  change, 
he  was  finally  examined  and  approved  as  a  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry, by  the  Boston  Association.  His  first  sermon  was  preached 
at  York,  Maine,  in  the  pulpit  of  his  venerable  relative,  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Lyman. 

His  intellectual  developments  had  previously  to  this  been  so  re- 
markable and  so  well  known,  that  the  congregation  in  ft*attle 
Square,  Boston,  then  recently  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Tliatcher,  immediately  fixed  upon  him  as  a  suitable  person  to 
fill  that  important  vacancy*  Here  again,  his  anxious  father  was 
distressed  at  the  idea  of  his  occupying,  at  so  early  an  age,  so  pub- 
lic and  responsible  a  station ;  but  his  wishes  were  overruled  by 
the  importunity  of  the  congregation,  wtio,  from  the  beginning, 
were  enraptured  by  his  eloquence,  and  even  resolved  to  leave  no 
means  unemployed  to  secure  him  as  their  minister.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  called  with  great  unanimity  to  the  Brattle  street 
church,  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  their  pastor,  January 
30,  1805,  when  less  thajj  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

His  father,  though  not  without  some  reluctance,  consented  to 
preach  the  ordination  sermon ;  and  it  must  have  been,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  a  severe  tax  upon  his  parental  sensibilities. 
In  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  addressed  the  pastor  elect  in  the 
following  significant  and  touching  manner : — 

**  My  son,  the  day  has  arrived  in  which  you  are  to  be  com- 
pletely invested  with  that  office,  divine  in  its  origin,  important  in 
its  design,  and  beneficent  in  its  influence,  of  which  you  have 
been  emulous  from  your  earlier  years,  and  which  you  have  al- 
ways kept  in  view  in  your  literary  pursuits.  While  I  have  en- 
deavored to  restrain  your  ardor  and  check  the  rapidity  of  your 
course,  motives  of  concern  for  the  honor  of  God  and  for  your  rep- 
utation and  comfort,  influenced  my  conduct.  But  a  power  para- 
mount to  all  human  influence  has  cast  the  die,  and  I  bow  submis- 
sively.    God's  will  be  done  I 

''In  the  hours  of  parental  instruction  when  my  speech  and 
affection  distilled  upon  you  as  the  dew,  you  have  often  heard  me 
refer  to  the  cheering  satisfaction  with  which  I  presented  you  at 
the  baptismal  font  in  the  name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  and  enrol- 
led you  among  the  members  of  Christ's  visible  family ;  would  to 
God  I  might  now  lead  you  with  the  same  cheering  hope  to  the  altar 
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of  Grod,  and  lend  you  to  the  Lord  as  kmg  as  yon  shall  lire.  Bat 
the  days  are  past  in  which  you  can  depend  upon  the  offering  ofa 
parent  To  yoar  own  Master  you  stand  or  fall.  God  grant  the 
response  may  he, — *  He  shall  be  bolden  up,  for  God  is  able  to 
make  him  stand.' '' 

And  thus  he  addressed  the  congregation  in  behalf  of  his  son : — » 

^'  The  heart  of  a  father,  alive  to  the  interests  of  a  son  and  not 
indifferent  to  the  honor  of  the  gospel,  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
his  beginning  his  ministerial  efforts  upon  so  public  a  theatre  and 
before  so  enlightened  an  audience ;  and  the  hope  that  longer  delay 
and  greater  experience  would  render  him  more  equal  to  the  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  more  worthy  of  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  fellow  men,  induced  me  to  yield  with  reluctance  to  your  early 
request  to  hear  him  as  a  candidate.  But  since  your  candor  and 
charity  have  silenced  my  scruples,  and  your  affection  and  judg- 
ment have  become  surety  for  the  youth,  and  he  himself  hath 
said,  *  I  will  go  with  you,'  I  yield  him  to  your  request.  Bear 
him  up  by  the  arms  of  faith  and  prayer.  Remember  him  always 
in  your  devotional  exercises.  May  God  have  you  and  your  pas- 
tor within  his  holy  keeping !  May  he  shed  down  upon  you  uni- 
tedly his  celestial  dews,  that  you  may  be  like  a  watered  garden, 
and  like  a  spring  whose  waters  fail  not." 

On  the  very  next  day  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Buckminster, 
owing  probably  to  the  fatigue  and  excitement  incident  to  the  oc- 
casion, was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  by  which  he  was  kept  out 
of  his  pulpit  till  the  beginning  of  March,*  and  the  first  sermon 
which  he  addressed  to  the  congregation,  astheir  pastor,  instead 
of  having  special  reference  to  the  newly  constituted  relation,  was 
a  sermon  on  the  '^  advantages  of  sickness." 

As  soon  as  his  health  permitted  him  to  return  to  his  active 
duties,  he  made  it  his  business  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the 
iamilies  and  individuals  of  his  congregation,  and  recorded  the 
names  of  all  in  a  manuscript  book,  together  with  such  remarks  in 
respect  to  various  characters,  as  might  serve  to  aid  him  in  his  pas- 
toral intercourse.  In  addition  to  his  numerous  duties  as  a  parish 
minister,  he  was  connected  with  many  of  the  public  interests  of 
the  day,  and  especially  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  a 
literary  association  known  as  the  "  Anthology  Club,"  which  at  thai 
time  concentrated  much  of  the  literary  talent  of  Boston  and  the 
vicinity.  It  was  by  this  association  that  the  "Monthly  Anthol- 
ogy," a  well  known  periodical  which  was  continued  through  a 
series  of  years,  was  conducted :  and  it  is  understood  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  ablest  articles  contained  in  it  were  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckminster.  Though  the  Anthology  was  chi^lf 
a  literary  publication,  it  was  not  altogether  silent  upon  theologi- 
cal subjects ;  and  the  history  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  for 
several  years,  is  to  be  traced  very  much  through  its  pages.     It 
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soaCained  at  one  time  ah  attitude  of  pretty  decided  antagonism  to 
the  Panoplist,  long  the  accredited  organ  of  the  orthodox  party^ 
and  conducled  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Morse. 

The  labors  of  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  had  so  far  affected 
his  health,  and  his  terrible  constitutional  malady  returned  with  so 
mnr.h  frequency,  that  in  the  spring  of  1806,  his  physician,  the 
elder  Dr.  Warren,  recommended  that  he  should  try  the  effect  of 
a  voyage  to  Europe.  This  measure  was  finally  concluded  upon  ; 
for  his  congregation  were  so  much  devoted  to  his  interests,  that 
they  counted  no  sacrifice  dear  that  seemed  necessary  to  his  health 
or  comfort.  Accordingly,  a  little  before  the  middle  of  May,  he 
embarked  for  Liverpool,  where  he  arrived  on  the  6th  of  June,  and 
proceeded  thence  immediately  to  London,  where  he  was  received 
as  a  most  welcome  guest  in  the  family  of  Samuel  Williams,  Esq., 
the  brother  of  his  friends,  the  Lymans.  Early  in  August  he  was 
joined  by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper  Thatcher 
of  Boston,  and  shortly  after  they  embarked  together  for  the  con- 
tinent, and  landed  at  Harlingen,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  They 
passed  rapidly  through  Holland  and  part  of  Belgium,  ascended 
4he  Rhine,  and  partly  on  foot,  made  the  tour  of  Switzerland. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  Paris/  where  they  were  detained  more 
than  five  months,  in  consequence  of  nearly  all  correspondence 
with  England  being  cut  off  by  the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and 
SCilan  decrees.  About  the  middle  of  February,  he  returned  from 
France  to  England,  and  after  spending  the  intervening  months 
in  traveling  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain,  reached  Boston  on 
the  10th  of  September  following. 

Mr.  Buckminster's  tour  in  Europe,  he  found  a  source  of  rich 
and  constant  gratification.  In  the  different  countries  which  he 
visited,  new  scenes  and  objects  were  constantly  passing  before 
him,  all  of  which  he  contemplated  as  a  most  careful  and  intelli- 
gent observer.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent, 
and  on  some  of  them  at  least  we  know  that  he  left  an  impression 
that  led  them  to  rank  him  among  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
bis  time.  One  important  object  which  he  kept  constantly  in  his 
eye  was  the  selection  of  a  library ;  much  of  his  time  and  money 
were  spent  in  this  way ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  brought  with 
him  to  this  country,  perhaps  the  rarest  collection  of  books  that 
was  then  to  be  found  in  any  private  library  in  New  England. 
He  was  often  solicited  to  preach  in  Great  Britain,  and  finally  in 
a  few  instances  consented  to  do  so ;  though  the  reason  which  he 
gave  for  it  was,  not  that  he  supposed  his  services  were  particu- 
larly needed,  but  that  he  might  not  lose  all  familiarity  with  the 
pulpit.  His  health,  during  most  of  the  time  that  he  was  absent, 
was  quite  vigorous,  and  his  spirits  buoyant,  though  the  06ca* 
sional  returns  of  his  malady,  could  not  but  fill  him  sometimes 
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with  gloomy  forebodings  in  respect  to  what  might  be  its  final 
issae. 

On  his  return  to  his  pastoral  charge,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  he  was  met  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  good  will  and  ajBTection.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by 
his  congregation  as  if  he  had  been  a  son  or  a  brother  in  each  fam- 
ily which  it  contained ;  and  his  first  meeting  with  them  in  the 
church,  was  signalized  as  a  sort  of  religious  jubilee.  His  address 
on  that  occasion,  (for  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  sermon,)  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  productions.  It 
was  the  simple  effusion  of  a  splendid  mind,  and  a  confiding, 
loving  and  grateful  spirit.  But  with  all  the  rejoicings  of  the  oc- 
casion, there  was  mingled  somewhat  of  sadness;  for  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  however  his  general  health  might  have  been 
improved  by  a  year's  rest  and  recreation,  yet  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  that  disease  which  had  so  long  been  acting  as  a  mys- 
terious canker  upon  his  constitution  was  dislodged. 

Prom  this  period  to  the  close  of  his  life,  there  were  few  inci- 
dents in  his  history  of  special  moment.  While  he  gave  himself 
laboriously  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  cultivated  continu- 
ally his  taste  for  literature,  and  was  ready  to  lend  the  aid  of  his 
pen  to  every  effort  designed  to  promote  the  literary  interests  of 
the  country.  He  became  a  vigorous  student  of  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  and  he  drew  upon  his  accustomed  hours  of  sleep,  that  his 
German  studies  might  not  occupy  time  that  was  needed  for  his 
professional  duties.  He  superintended  the  printing  of  Griesbach's 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  corrected  several  errors  which 
had  escaped  in  previous  editions.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  first 
lecturer  on  Biblical  criticism  upon  the  foundation  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, established  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter.  This  appointment 
be  accepted ;  but  while  he  had  yet  scarcely  begun  his  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  the  place,  death  put  an  end  to  all  his  earthly 
labors. 

Mr.  Buckminster  was  at  last  arrested  suddenly  in  his  career. 
There  had  been  apparently  no  waning  of  his  brilliant  powers ; 
though  he  himself  felt,  in  common  with  all  his  friends,  that  the 
seeds  of  early  decay,  perhaps  even  of  idiocy,  were  germinating  in 
his  constitution.  "  Election  week,"  as  it  used  to  be  oailed, — 
now  the  "  week  of  the  anniversaries," — came,  bringing  with  it  to 
him  more  than  the  ordinary  routine  of  duty ;  for  he  was  the 
preacher  that  year  before  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  Piety  and  Charity."  The  sermon  which  he  preach- 
ed on  that  occasion,  he  repeated  in  his  own  pulpit  on  the  succeed- 
ing Sabbath  ;  and  it  was  the  last  sermon  that  he  ever  preached. 
On  Wednesday  succeeding,  the  3d  of  June,  his  malady  returned 
upon  him  with  a  crushing  weight,  extinguishing  in  an  hour  the 
last  gleams  of  reason,  and  impressing  on  his  case,  the  stamp  of 
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abeoiole  hopelesenees.  During  the  six  days  that  interfened  be- 
tween the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  his  illness,  his 
house  was  continually  thronged  with  anxious  and  distressed  vis- 
itors; and  when  be  died,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  went 
into  mourning.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  few  oases  of  mortality 
have  occurred,  which  have  proved  the  occasion  of  such  universal 
and  protracted  grief;  for  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  forty 
years,  some  who  had  but  a  transient  acquaintance  with  him,  can 
hardly  speak  of  his  death  without  manifest  emotion.  The  ser- 
mon at  his  funeral  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  President  Eirkland, 
a  part  of  which  has  been  preserved  in  Dr.  Palfrey's  discourses  on 
Che  History  of  the  Brattle  street  church. 

Mr.  Buckminster's  publications  during  his  life  were  not  numer- 
ous. The  first  was  a  sermon  published  in  January,  1809,  on  the 
death  of  GoveriK)r  Sullivan.  It  was  one  of  his  most  splendid 
efforts ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  subject  of  some  ani- 
madversion at  the  time  on  account  of  its  supposed  political  bear- 
ings. In  July  of  the  same  year,  he  wrote  the  address  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society  at  its  first  formation,  which  was  af- 
terwards republished  with  high  praise,  in  the  Report  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  August  succeeding,  he  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at 
Cambridge,  which  was  published  m  the  Anthology.  This  ad- 
dress was  much  spoken  of  at  the  time,  and  illustrates  at  once  his 
fine  powers  and  his  various  reading,  better  perhaps  than  any  other 
of  his  printed  productions.  In  May,  18 11,  was  published  his 
sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William  Emerson.  This  con- 
tains splendid  passages,  but  bears  marks  of  haste  not  discoverable 
in  any  other  of  his  acknowledged  publications.  Beside  the  pre- 
ceding, he  published  pare  of  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Governor 
Bowdoin,  and  was  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  Anthology,  and  an 
occasional  contributor  to  some  other  periodicals. 

In  describing  Mr.  Buckminster  in  some  of  his  relations,  we  are 
permitted  to  draw  upon  our  own  personal  recollections,  though 
they  are  the  recollections  of  early  youth.  His  person,  as  we  re- 
member him,  was  rather  below  the  medium  size,  and  perfectly 
symmetrical  in  its  formation.  His  face,  which  is  admirably  rep- 
resented by  Stewart's  portrait,  was  a  beautiful  compound  of  in- 
telligence and  benignity.  His  manners  were  as  simple  as  child- 
hood: there  was  an  openness,  a  gentleness,  a  gracefulness  about 
them  which  made  him  quite  irresistible.  You  felt  yourself  in 
contact  with  a  mind  of  rare  endowments,  and  yet  felt  nothing  of 
the  restraint  which  acknowledged  superiority  often  inspires.  In 
the  intercourse  of  society  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
obtrusive,  and  yet  sustained  himself  in  all  circumstances  with 
freedom  and  dignity.  In  the  pulpit,  he  had  almost  unparalleled  at- 
tractions.    With  a  voice  that  spoke  music,  and  a  face  that  beamed 
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Kght  atxl  love,  and  a  calm  self-possession  and  winning  grec^l* 
ness  of  manner,  he  held  his  audience  as  if  by  a  spell ;  and  though 
one  might  dissent  from  his  opinions,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to 
resist  the  power  of  his  oratory.  He  prayed  with  his  eyes  open, 
elevated  at  an  angle  of  abotit  forty-five ;  atid  yet  there  was  every 
thing  in  his  manner  to  indicate  the  highest  mental  abstraction. 
His  gesture  in  the  delivery  of  his  discourse  was  not  very  abund- 
ant ;  and  it  was  so  natural  and  significant,  that  it  seemed  to  have 
its  effect  almost  without  being  noticed.  He  belonged  to  a  differ^ 
ent  school  of  pulpit  orators  from  that  of  his  father,  or  Dr.  Mason, 
or  President  Dwight ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  donbted  whether 
a  more  bland  and  attractive  manner  has  ever  been  possessed  by 
any  American  clergyman. 

In  regard  to  Buckminster's  religious  opinions,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  from  all  the  evidence  before  us,  that  on  most 
questions  which  have  since  divided  the  Unitarians  and  Orthodox, 
they  were  not  thoroughly  fixed.  The  commonly  received  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  he  evidently  rejected ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  his  mind  probably  reposed  in  the  Arian  hypothe- 
sis. Mrs.  Lee  has  furnished  extracts  from  several  of  his  dis- 
courses on  other  doctrines,  such  as  regeneration,  atonement,  &c., 
which,  however,  rather  oppose  what  we  should  regard  a  carica> 
ture  of  orthodox  views,  than  attempt  to  defend  any  other  dis- 
tinct system.  In  some  of  his  discourses  he  speaks  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  "  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  pardon  ;" — as  "  that 
which  rendered  it  just  for  Grod  to  forgive  sin ;"  though  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  his  later  sermons  evince  less  of  sympathy 
with  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  than  his  early 
ones. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Buckmiuster's  preaching  would  not 
have  been  complained  of  except  for  its  omissions  by  any  ortho- 
dox audience.  It  sometimes  reached  a  point  of  the  most  impres- 
«ve  and  overpowering  eloquence.  Witness  the  following  extract 
from  his  sermon  on  **  Habit." 

<*  It  w  impossible  to  diamiss  this  subject  without  coasidering  a  eammon  topic, 
the  inefficacy  of  a  deaUi-bed  repentance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  charity 
which  hopeth  and  believeth  all  things,  has  sometimes  discovered  more  of  gen- 
erous credulity,  than  of  well-founded  hope,  when  it  has  laid  great  stress  and 
built  much  consolation^  on  the  casual  expressions  and  faint  sighs  of  djring 
men.  Far  be  it  Irom  as  to  excite  suspicion,  or  recall  anxiety  in  the  breast  of 
surviving  friendship,  or  to  throw  a  new  shade  of  terror  over  the  valley  of 
deatli ;  but  better,  tar  better,  were  it  ibr  a  thousand  breasts  to  be  pierced  with 
temporary  aneruisli,  and  a  new  horror  to  be  added  to  the  dreary  passage  of  the 
grave,  than  that  one  soul  be  lost  to  heaven  by  the  delusive  expectation  of 
effectual  repentance  in  a  dying  hour.  For,  as  we  have  repeatedly  asked,  what 
is  effectual  repentance  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  the  vigor  of  life  his 
been  spent  in  the  establishment  of  vicious  propensities^  when  all  the  vivacity 
of  youth,  all  the  soberness  of  manhood,  and  aJl  the  leisure  of  old  age,  have 
b#tn  given  to  the  service  of  sin,  when  vice  has  been  growing  with  the  growth 
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tad  strengthening  with  the  strength,  when  it  has  sfnead  out  witii  the  ttmbs  of 
the  stripling,  imd  hecome  rigid  with  the  fibres  of  the  aged,  ean  it,  I  say,  be 
supposed  that  the  labors  of  such  a  life,  are  to  be  overthrown  by  one  last  exer- 
tion of  a  miud,  impaired  with  disease,  by  the  convulsive  exercise  of  an  af- 
frighted spirit,  and  by  the  inarticulate  and  feeble  sounds  of  an  expiring  breath? 
Repentance  consists  not  in  one  or  more  acts  of  contrition ;  it  is  a  permanent 
chjuige  of  the  disposition.  Those  dispositions  and  habits  of  mind,  which  yo« 
bring  to  your  dving  bed,  you  will  carry  with  you  to  another  world.  These 
habits  are  the  dying  dress  of  the  soul.  Hiey  are  the  grave-clothes  in  which 
it  must  come  forth,  at  the  last,  to  meet  the  sentence  of  an  impartial  judge.  If 
they  were  filthy,  they  will  be  filthy  stilL  The  washing  of  baptismal  water 
will  not  at  that  hour,  cleanse  the  spots  of  die  souL  The  confession  of  sins, 
which  have  never  been  removed,  will  not  furnish  the  conscience  with  an  an- 
swer towards  God.  The  reception  of  the  elements  will  not  then  infuse  a  prin- 
ciple of  spiritual  life,  any  more  than  unconsecrated  bread  and  wine  will  infuse 
health  into  the  limbs,  on  which  tlie  cold  damps  of  death  have  already  col- 
lected. Say  not,  that  yon  have  discarded  such  superstitious  expectations. 
You  have  not  discarded  them  while  you  defer  any  thing  to  that  hour,  while  you 
venture  to  rely  on  any  thing  but  the  mercy  of  God,  toward  a  heart,  holy,  shi- 
cere  and  sanctified,  a  heart  which  loves  heaven  for  its  purity,  and  God  for  his 
goodness.  If,  in  this  solemn  hour,  the  soul  of  an  habitual  and  inveterate 
offender  be  prepared  for  the  residence  of  pure  and  spotless  spirits,  it  can  be 
only  by  a  sovereign  and  miraculous  interposition  of  omnipotence.  His  power 
we  pretend  not  to  limit  He  can  wash  the  sooty  £thiop  white,  and  canse  the 
spots  on  the  leopard's  skin  to  disappear.  We  presume  not  to  fkthom  the  coun- 
sels of  lus  will ;  but  this  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if,  at  the  last  hour  of 
the  sinner^  life,  the  power  of  Grod  ever  interposes  to  snatch  him  from  his  min, 
SBch  interposition  will  never  be  disclosed  to  the  curiosity  of  man.  For,  if  it 
should  once  be  believed  that  the  rewards  of  heaven  can  be  obtained  by  such 
an  instantaneous  and  miraculous  change  at  the  last  hour  of  life,  all  our  ideas 
of  moral  probation,  and  of  the  connection  between  the  character  here  and  con- 
dition hereafler  are  loose,  unstable,  and  groundless;  the  nature  and  the  laws  of 
God's  moral  government  are  made,  at  once,  inexplicable ;  our  exhcslationB  are 
useless,  our  experience  false ;  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  gospel  means  and 
motives  becomes  a  cumbrous  and  unnecessary  provision." 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Bnckminster's  death,  a  selection  from  his 
sermons  was  very  carefally  made  and  given  to  the  public  in  an 
octavo  volume.  A  few  years  later,  another  volume  was  pub* 
lished  ;  and  at  a  more  recent  period  his  "  works"  have  appeared 
in  two  volumes  duodecimo,  in  which  are  included  various  ex- 
tracts from  his  sermons  which  were  published  through  a  succes- 
sion of  years  in  the  "Christian  Disciple."  With  the  first  selec- 
tion of  his  sermons  was  published  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  him,  from  the  pen  of  his  intimate  friend,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooper  Thatcher. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Buckminster's  remains  reposed  in  the 
family  vault  of  Mr.  Lyman,  at  Waltham ;  but  they  have  been 
lately  transferred  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  where  a  fitting 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  remarkable  book  and  of  these 
remarkable  men.  We  think  it  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Lee  had  the 
materials  for  such  a  volume  at  command,  and  that  she  was  in- 
duced at  this  late  period  to  make  such  provision  for  perpetuating 
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the  memory  of  many  erents  ki  the  lives  of  her  illustrious  rela- 
tives which  would  otherwise  have  remained  unknown  or  been 
forgotten.  As  a  literary  production,  it  is  enough  to  say  of  the 
work,  that  it  is  worthy  of  her  reputation  and  her  name ;  and 
even  those  who  differ  from  her  in  their  religious  views  will  thank 
her  for  a  rich  entertainment,  and  especially  for  the  beautiful  spirit 
of  filial  reverence  which  she  has  manifested  towards  the  memory 
of  her  orthodox  father. 


Art.  III.— WRITINGS   AND  OPINIONS  OP  THOMAS 

CARLYLE. 

Past  and  Present,  Chartism,  and  Sartor  Resartus  ;  by  Thomas 
Carlyle.  New  edition,  complete  in  one  volume.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers,  ptiblishers,  82  Cliff  street.     1848. 

This  recent  edition  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  works 
of  this  very  remarkable  author,  induces  us  to  offer  at  this  time 
some  views,  which  we  have  desired  an  opportunity  to  present,  of 
his  literary  merits,  and  of  his  opinions  on  social  and  religious 
questions. 

Since  the  death  of  Coleridge,  no  man  in  the  British  Islands 
has  had  so  many  followers  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  Carlyle. 
Macaulay  and  Dickens  have  had  more  readers,  but  neither  of 
them  has  raised  up  a  school.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Cariyle  is 
more  of  an  innovator  upon  established  modes  of  thought.  He 
has  more  peculiar  and  salient  points  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  sect. 
He  writes  more  on  abstract  and  philosophical  subjects.  He  has 
set  afloat  more  original  thoughts,  and  thus  quickened  more  minds. 
He  writes  more  in  earnest,  and  thus  draws  after  him  the  earnest 
spirits  of  the  age. 

The  originaUty  of  this  author  is  perhaps  more  apparent  thao 
real.  Much  that  is  new  to  us,  may  be  merely  German  thought 
transferred  into  English.  Carlyle  does  not  conceal  his  admira* 
tioQ  of  German  literature.  He  reveres  Goethe  as  the  wisest  of 
the  moderns,  and  in  one  place  asks  boldly,  '*  What  work  nobler 
than  transplanting  foreign  thought  into  the  barren  domestic  soil ; 
except  indeed  planting  thought  of  your  own,  which  the  fewest 
are  privileged  to  do  ?" 

But  wherever  the  ideas  came  from,  by  which  this  writer  is 
possessed,  and  to  which  he  is  laboring  to  give  utterance ;  whether 
from  his  own  capacious  and  fruitful  brain,  or  from  his  vast  range 
over  the  whole  field  of  English  and  continental  literature,  the 
form  at  least,  in  which  they  appear,  is  origioaL    And  they  are 
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presented  with  a  variety  of  ilimtration,  and  a  power  of  language, 
which  are  in  themselves  indif^Uable  marks  of  genius. 

But  what  chiefly  distinguishes  Carlyle  from  other  popular  wri- 
lers  of  the  age,  is  that  he  writes  always  in  earnest ;  not  as  a  mere 
artist  or  poet.  He  does  not  pass  his  life  in  creations  of  beauty, 
nor  write  for  the  amusement  of  mankind.  Even  in  his  reviews 
he  is  not  a  cold  critic,  like  Jeffrey.  He  does  not  stand  over  his 
subject  with  a  dissecting  knife,  ^and  display  his  skill  in  anatomy 
at  the  expense  of  some  miserable  author  that  has  fallen  under 
his  hands.  Nor  does  he,  like  Macaulay — under  the  name  of  re- 
views, paint  a  long  gallery  of  historical  portraits,  choosing  those 
subjects  which  will  permit  him  to  display  his  richness  of  imagin- 
ation, gorgeotui  style,  and  vast  historical  learning.  It  is  curious 
to  look  over  the  subjects  of  Cariyle's  reviews,  and  read  ^*  Burns," 
"  Schiller,"  and  such  names — alt  characters  to  whom  he  is  at* 
tracted  by  a  strong  sympathy,  and  in  speaking  of  whom  he  can 
indulge  his  honest  enthusiasm. 

Still  more  widely  does  he  differ  from  the  novel-writers  of  the 
day.  He  evidently  feels  a  contempt  for  any  body  who  can  un- 
dertake to  write  without  a  high  moral  object.  His  half-concealed 
sneer  occasionally  slips  out  in  such  expressions  as  these  :^*'  Lov- 
ing my  own  life  and  senses  as  I  do,  no  power  shall  induce  me, 
as  a  private  individual,  to  open  another  fashionable  novel"-— 
"  Books  which  the  unassisted  human  faculties  are  inadequate  to 
read!" 

Indeed,  if  Cariyle  had  the  talent  to  be  as  successful  a-writer  of 
fictions  as  Scott,  this  style  of  writing  would  not  content  him. 
He  is  too  earnest  a  thinker.  His  mind  is  too  much  occupied 
with  those  social  andTeligious  questions,  which  are  questions  of 
life  and  death  to  us  all.  He  feels  his  obligations  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  he  grapples  boldly  with  the  miseries  of  the  race. 
He  is  conscious  that  the  social  and  moral  state  of  the  world  is 
bad,  and  in  his  descriptions  of  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  of 
the  general  corruption  of  society,  he  is  serious  even  to  melan- 
choly. There  is  a  strain  of  sadtiess  in  these  portions  of  his 
writings  which  will  long  haunt  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

We  shall  confine  onrselves  in  this  article  to  one  of  the  works 
eontained  in  this  recent  volume,  Sartor  ResarttiSy  since,  of  all 
which  Carlyle  has  written,  this  is  the  work  that  best  represents 
the  man.  It  is  the  book  which  first  established  the  fame  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  leading  writer  of  the  age.  It  is  closely 
packed  with  thought,  and  contains  the  germ  of  much  that  its 
author  has  since  expanded  into  volumes.  It  comprises  in  brief 
all  the  ideas  to  which  he  is  laboring  to  give  expression.  It  is 
strongly  marked  with  the  faults  and  beauties  of  his  style.  It 
may  be  taken  therefore  as  a  good  expression  of  his  peculiar 
genius. 
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Few  books  have  appeared  in  this  century  which  have  exerted 
so  wide  an  influence  upon  the  thdnght  of  the  age  as  Sartor  Re- 
sartus.  Miss  Martineau  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  remarked 
the  extraordinary  attention  it  has  received  from  thinking  minds 
on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Few  books 
are  so  often  turned  to  again,  or  contain  so  many  passages  which 
we  wish  to  keep  in  memory,  for  their  power  and  suggestiveness. 
It  may  be  well  therefore,  to  devpte  a  few  pages  to  an  analysis  of 
this  remarkable  volume,  as  the  best  introduction  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  its  author. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  what  the  book  contains — an  object  often  of 
the  first  importance  with  writers  who  wish  to  attract  attention. 
But  if  curiosity  is  piqued  by  the  formidable  title  of  '*  Sartor  Re- 
sartus:  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,"  it  is 
relieved  by  the  announcement  on  the  very  first  page,  of  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  this  volume  as  the  "  Philosophy  of  Clothes!" 
The  wonder  of  the  reader  now  probably  subsides  into  a  smile, 
as  he  looks  for  a  humorous  essay  on  the  fashions.  But  again  he  is 
confounded  as  he  marks  how  the  subject  magnifies.  The  clothes 
dilate  till  they  encompass  the  world,  and  finally  the  whole  mate- 
rial universe.  The  word  '*  clothes,'*  Carlyle  uses  to  denote  not 
merely  the  garments  of  the  body,  but  whatever  enwraps  the  soul, 
'*  all  forms  whereby  spirit  manifests  itself  to  sense."  The  body 
itself  is  as  much  a  garment  as  a  cloak  is.  All  visible  things  are 
but  the  vestures  of  an  invisible  world.  ^'Matter  exists  onljr  to 
represent  some  idea,  and  body  it  forth."  The  creations  of  man 
are  but  shape  and  material  substance  given  to  his  thought,  ''airy 
nothings"  to  which  he  gives  *^a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
Art  is  but  the  embodiment  of  ideal  beauty ;  images  of  the  brain 
turned  into  marble.  All  the  institutions  of  man — customs,  laws, 
forms  of  government,  states,  monarchies,  priesthoods,  are  but  the 
shapings  of  invisible  souls.  Different  religions  and  modes  of 
worship  are  the  embodiment  of  an  universal  religious  idea  or  sen- 
timent. Names  and  symbols  conceal  a  spiritual  significance. 
Even  time  and  space  are  regarded  but  as  modes  in  which  finite 
intelligences  conceive  of  things.  And  nature  berself  is  but  the 
garment  of  God ! 

Thus  under  this  strange  title  of  philosophy  of  clothes,  we 
have  a  compendium  of  universal  knowledge.  The  author  takes 
a  point  of  view  from  which  he  can  talk  (id  libiium  of  things 
celestial  and  terrestrial.  Accordingly  there  is  hardly  a  subject  in 
heaven  and  earth  which  he  does  not  touch  upon.  At  one  nio- 
ment  he  propounds  the  gravest  philosophical  and  religious  ques- 
tions. The  next,  in  a  vein  of  sly  wit,  be  ridicules  modem  fash- 
ionable society.  Then  in  a  few  keen  observations,  half  jesting 
and  half  sad,  he  throws  out  his  ideas  of  duelling,  of  war,  of  tha 
use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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The  ttgnal  meril  of  the  book  is  iu  itrnght^tn  discernmeoi 
of  the  deep  meaoiog  of  human  life ;  its  penetration  through  the 
▼eils  and  vestures  of  nature  and  society,  and  its  diacernnient  of 
the  infinite  spiritual  realities  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  Hence 
the  writer  tallcs  much  of  *' seeing  into  the  mystery  of  the 
universe." 

But  though  he  ventures  on  such  high  subjects,  Sartor  Resartus 
has  not  at  all  the  character  of  a  pbilosophical  treatise.  A  most 
fantastic  dress  heightens  the  effect  of  these  multitucGnous  and 
straogeiy  arranged  thoughts.  Carlyle  adopts  the  convenient, 
though  not  very  novel,  figment  of  an  unknown  author,  whose 
writings  he  edits.  The  book  therefore  appears  as  a  history  of 
the  hfe  and  opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh.  This  is  a  strange, 
incomprehensible  being,  rough  as  a  Highlander,  and  mystical  as 
a  German ;  and  as  indifferent  to  the  common  notions  of  the 
world  he  lives  in,  as  his  prototype  and  namesake,  Diogenes. 
This  German  philosopher  is  usually  taciturn,  content  to  sit  under 
the  linden  tree,  or  in  the  beer-room,  and  smoke  his  pipe ;  but  at 
tiaies  breaks  forth  in  a  succession  of  utterances,  apparently  inco- 
herent ;  which  yet  are  found  on  a  closer  inspection  to  possess  a 
remarkable  unity  and  insight.  His  biographer  follows  him 
through  many  sad  experiences  of  life,  to  receive  wisdom  from  his 
oracular  lips. 

As  the  philosophy  of  Teufelsdrockh  was  won  by  a  course  of 
hard  experience,  it  is  necessary  to  take  brief  note  of  the  events 
of  his  outward  life.  His  childhood  was  happy.  He  had  indeed 
BO  acknowledged  parents.  But  of  this  he  was  ignorant,  as  he 
had  lived  from  his  earliest  recollection  in  the  cottage  of  an  old' 
German  soldier,  whom  he  revered  as  his  father.  The  soldier's 
wife  was  a  kind  mother  to  him,  and  the  youthful  Diogenes  was 
happy  in  their  love,  and  in  his  ignorance  of  all  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world.  His  joyous  nature  difiused  its  own  warm  coloring 
over  life.  '<  His  existence  was  a  bright,  soft  element  of  joy,  out 
of  which,  as  in  Prosperous  island,  wonder  after  wonder  bodied 
itself  forth." 

Sad  was  the  day  when  Teufelsdrockh  left  this  happy  valley, 
and  the  cottage  of  Father  Andreas,  for  the  gymnasium.  '*  With 
my  first  view  of  the  Hinterschlag  gymnasium,"  he  writes,  '<  my 
evil  days  began."  He  was  thrown  among  rude  school  fellows. 
''  The  young  heart  felt,  for  the  first  time,  quite  orphsmed  and 
alone."  *'  My  teachers  were  hide-bound  pedants,  without  knowl- 
edge of  man's  nature  or  of  boy's."  From  the  gymnasium  he 
passes  to  the  university,  where  his  mind  fares  not  much  better. 
He  leaves  an  affecting  tribute  to  his  Alma  Mater,  in  saying,  that 
''out  of  Ekigland  and  Spain,  theirs  was  the  worst  of  all  hitherto 
discovered  universities."  He  leaves  also  on  record  his  impression 
of  modem  philosophy  and  modes  of  education  in  this  further 
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reminiscence :  ^  We  boasted  ourselves  a  rational  umFerrity ;  in 
the  highest  degree  hostile  to  mysticism.  Thas  wm  the  young 
vacant  mind  furnished  with  much  talk  about  progress  of  the 
species,  dark  ages,  prejudice,  and  the  like;  so  that  all  were 
quickly  blown  out  into  a  state  of  windy  argumentativeness; 
whereby  the  better  sort  had  soon  to  end  in  sick,  impotent  skepti- 
cism ;  the  worser  sort  exploded  m  finished  self-conceit,  and  to 
all  spiritual  intents  become  dead.''  In  his  law  studies  he  meets 
with  not  much  better  companions  or  teachers.  ^'  Small  specnla- 
tion  in  those  eyes,  that  they  did  glare  withal!  Sense  neither  for 
the  high,  nor  for  the  deep,  nor  for  aught  hnman  or  dtvine,  save 
only  for  the  faintest  scent  of  coming  preferment." 

Despite  these  adverse  circomstances,  our  studelit  makes  some 
intellectual  progress.  Like  a  wise  mran  he  turns  evil  into  good, 
and  draws  useful  reflections  out  of  the  very  stupidity  of  those 
around  him.  Thtis  he  is  slowly  "getting  under  way,"  when  a 
dangerous,  almost  fatal,  accident  befalls  him — begets  in  lovef 
Alas  for  his  philosophy ;  the  passion  is  desperate.  He  bad  beard 
of  the  fame  of  Blumine,  and  imagined  her  "a  blooming,  warm 
earth-angel,"  but  far  above  his  humble  sphere.  But  now  he 
stands  in  her  enchanting  presence ;  and  to  his  unspeakable  rap- 
ture, lo !  the  angel  smiles  upon  him !  "  Was  the  attraction,  the 
agitation  mutual  then,  pole  and  pole  trembling  towards  contact, 
when  once  brought  into  neighborhood  ?  Say  rather,  heart  swell- 
ing in  presence  of  the  queen  of  hearts;  like  the  sea  swelling 
when  once  near  its  moon !" 

For  a  time  the  illusion  of  love  completely*  transports  the  poor 
Teufelsdrockh.  "  Soft  melodies  flowed  through  his  heart ;  tones 
of  an  infinite  gratitude ;  sweetest  intimations  that  he  also  was  a 
man,  thsrt  for  him  also  unutterable  joys  had  been  provided.** 

But  the  comedy  or  tragedy  soon  reaches  its  catastrophe.  ^^  One 
morning  he  found  his  morning  star  all  dimmed  and  dusky-red ; 
the  fair  creature  was  silent,  absent ;  she  seemed  to  have  been 
weeping.  She  said  in  a  tremulous  voice,  they  were  to  meet  no 
more !"     She  is  soon  after  married  to  another. 

The  manner  in  which  Teufelsdrockh  takes  this  sudden  and 
terrible  blow,  is  the  most  encouraging  sign  that  he  will  one  day 
be  a  philosopher.  Though  honestly  in  love,  and  sorely  disap- 
pointed, he  does  not  commit  suicide.  "  No  sooner  has  that  heart- 
rending occurrence  fairly  taken  place,  than  he  afiects  to  regard  it 
as  a  thing  natural,  of  which  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 
Instantly  he  tacks  ship,  and  floats  away  from  his  'Calypso's 
island,'  with  the  coolness  of  a  Spanish  voyager,  reckless  of  for- 
tune, and  bent  on  new  adventures. 

Teufelsdrockh  now  throws  np  his  legal  profession,  and  begins 
his  travels.  As  he  has  long  lived  isolated  from  the  world, 
merely  "a  looker  on  in  Yeniee,'*  he  has  nothing  to  detain  him. 
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And  since  tbe  last  liak  of  love  is  broken,  it  is  rather  a  relief  lo 
escape  from  bis  native  land.  He  therefore  takes  his  pilgrim-staff 
in  hand,  and  commences  his  wanderings  over  the  earth.  He 
travels  on,  almost  at  random,  and  without  an  object.  "  He 
glides  from  country  to  country,  from  condition  to  condition,  van- 
ishing and  reappearing,  no  man  can  calculate  how  or  where." 

In  the  course  of  these  wanderings,  he  is  led  to  make  many 
striking  observations  on  the  world  and  on  life.  And  having 
passed  through  a.  varied  and  somewhat  foriorn  experience,  he 
gradually  works  out  for  himself  a  great  deal  of  practical  philoso- 
phy. As  his  mind  is  of  a  serious  and  meditative  cast,  his  reflec- 
tions run  chiefly  on  man ;  on  the  mystery  of  his  existence  in 
this  world,  and  on  the  explanations  aflbrded  by  philosophy  and 
religion.  His  hard  experience  of  life  adds  to  the  sombre  charac- 
ter of  his  meditations.  As  he  has  no  regular  business,  he  has 
many  sore  trials  of  poverty  and  hunger.  One  difficulty  after 
another  baffles  his  pursuit  of  truth,  uutil  he  is  at  last  plunged 
into  a  sea  of  doubt  and  despair.  This  brings  us  to  the  middle 
and  philosophical  pnrt  of  Sartor  Resartus.  In  these  few  chapters 
Carlyle  has  condensed  a  whole  history  of  philosophy.  Thus  one 
while,  Tenfelsdrockh  is  tempted  to  "the  everlasting  No,"  or  tmi- 
versal  skepticism.  He  is  tormented  with  all  difficult  questions-^ 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  With  these  dif- 
ficulties he  writhes  like  another  Prometheus.  But  long  is  nature 
dtimb  to  his  bitter  cry  for  light.  ''Thus  has  the  ^wildered 
wanderer  to  stand,  as  so  many  have  done,  shouting  question  after 
question  into  the  sybil  cave  of  destiny,  and  receive  no  answer 
but  an  echo."  in  the  chapter  "  Centre  of  Indiflerence,"  he  re- 
vives the  notion  of  the  old  philosophers,  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  desired  or  avoided  in  this  world,  that  enjoyment  and  suffer- 
ing, that  life  and  death,  are  indifferent.  From  this  deadening 
philosophy,  which  paralyzes  all  human  action,  he  is  at  last  deliv- 
ered ;  and  he  pushes  his  way  through  to  ''  the  everlasting  Yea," 
in  which  he  attains  to  an  affirmative  and  absolute  faith  in*  God. 
This  mighty  change  of  belief  is  attended  with  a  revolution  ia 
his  feelings  towards  nature  and  towards  his  fellow  creatures: — 
"  With  other  eyes  too,  could  I  now  look  upon  my  fellow  man ; 
with  an  infinite  love,  an  infinite  pity.  Poor,  wandering,  way- 
ward man !  Art  thou  not  tried  and  beaten  with  stripes,  even  as 
I  am  ?  Ever,  whether  thou  bear  the  royal  mantle,  or  the  beg- 
gar's gabardine,  art  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy-laden ;  and  thy 
bed  of  rest  is  but  a  grave.  O  my  brother,  my  brother,  why  can 
not  I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
thy  eyes  {"  Thus  has  the  brave  Tenfelsdrockh  made  his  way 
**  through  the  successive  stages  of  growth,  entanglement,  unbe- 
hef,  and  almost  reprobation,  into  a  certain  clearer  state  which  he 
bimtelf  seems  to  consider  as  conversion."     Whatever  be  sai4  of 
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this  term,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  reached  an  npland  atmosphere, 
from  which  all  things  looked  clearer,  and  that  his  mind  is  in  a 
more  tranquil  and  healthy  state. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  Sartor  Resartus.  We  shall  now  look  at  it 
as  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  of  Carlyle  as  a  writer,  and  as  an 
exposition  of  his  political  and  religions  opinions. 

Of  the  various  talents  of  Carlyle,  this  volume  affords  perhaps, 
the  most  complete  specimen.  He  has  many  idiosyncrasies,  and 
this  book  is  full  of  them.  It  contains  all  his  peculiar  beauties 
and  faults — we  had  almost  said  exaggerated—^s  if  to  furnish  a 
fair  mark  for  criticism. 

We  do  not  rank  Carlyle  very  high  as  an  original  writer — as 
one  who  has  discovered  a  great  deal  of  new  truth.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  originality  in  his  writings,  which  leads  the  reader 
to  look  for  new  light  to  be  thrown  dver  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  But  such  an  expectation  is  disappointed.  We  are 
often  surprised,  after  reading  pages  of  absorbing  interest  and 
eloquence,  to  find,  on  shutting  the  volume,  how  little  there  is  left 
in  the  mind  which  can  be  called  new  tnUh.  After  an  acquaint- 
ance somewhat  extensive  with  his  writings,  we  can  not  recall  a 
single  philosophical  idea  which  he  has  added  to  the  domain  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  truth  is,  the  mind  of  Carlyle  is  not  at  all  constructive  in 
its  character.  He  has  not  that  cool,  patient  temperament,  which 
is  necessary  to  make  discoveries  in  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as 
in  physical  science.  His  nature  is  too  ardent  for  this.  He  seiaes 
on  obvious,  though  perhaps  neglected,  truth,  and  sets  it  forth  with 
stcurtling  power.  Here  lies  his  great  talent  and  his  peculiar  merit 
as  a  writer.  This  makes  him  so  eminently  suggestive.  By  a 
new  arrangement  of  thought  and  new  modes  of  expression,  he 
places  old  truth  before  us  in  a  new  light,  and  invests  it  with  fresh 
interest.  The  originality  is  in  the  expression  rather  than  in  the 
thought.  Many  passages,  which  are  startling  as  they  come  out 
of  the  fiery  furnace  of  Carlyle's  mind,  are  found,  when  transla- 
ted into  common  language,  to  contain  but  very  common  ideas. 
Thus  in  his  eloquent  ravings  about  looking  through  the  oiit« 
ward  universe,  sweeping  away  the  illusion  of  time,  what  has  he 
eaid  more  than  the  great,  religious  spirits  of  all  ages  have  felt, 
that  the  visible,  the  material,  is  subordinate  to  an  invisible  ainl 
spiritual  universe ;  that  we  live  in  a  worid  of  shadows ;  and  that 
the  only  things  worthy  to,  be  called  realities  are  "  the  things  . 
unseen  and  eternal  ?" 

But  if  the  thoughts  of  Carlyle  be  not  new,  it  is  no  small  merit 
that  the  mode  of  expression  is  original.  Genius  has  another  work 
besides  giving  new  truth  to  the  worid,  and  that  is  to  keep  old 
truth  from  becoming  dead.  He  who  stands  on  the  confines  of 
the  known  worid,  and  oasts  the  light  of  a  great  human  intellect 
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on  nDdfflcorered  realms,  is  indeed  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his 
race.  He  is  like  some  superior  being,  commissioned  to  reveal  to 
mortals  the  secret  of  the  invisible  state.  But  next  to  him  is  the 
man  who  can  open  our  eyes  to  the  wonders  which  are  all  around 
us,  and  over  which  we  walk  unmoved  as  over  forgotten  graves. 

In  the  hands  of  common  men,  literature  always  degenerates 
into  common  place.  The  greater  number  of  writers,  being  inca- 
pable of  original  thought,  must  content  themselves  with  imitation 
of  the  great  masters.  As  art  runs  into  imitation  ;  as  religion  de- 
generates into  cant,  so  it  is  the  inevitable  tendency  ''of  making 
many  books,"  to  overiay  every  object  and  idea  with  words,  so 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  things  themselves.  The  distinction  of 
genius  is  its  intenser  life,  and  its  more  intimate  communion  with 
nature.  The  mind  of  a  man  of  genius — especially  the  mind  of 
the  true  poet — mingles  more  freely  than  other  minds  with  the 
outward  world.  In  communion  with  the  woods  and  waters,  it 
comes  into  closer  connection  with  the  spirit  of  life  which  per- 
vades the  universe.  It  seems  to  swim  in  that  life,  as  clouds  swim 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The  voice  of  winds  or  of  the 
sea,  the  song  of  birds,  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  pattering  rain, 
strike  upon  the  mind^s  ear  like  tones  of  melancholy  music.  The 
morn,  the  noon,  the  midnight,  are  solemn  and  suggestive  to  its 
meditative  bosom.  Thus  all  its  impressions  of  nature  come  to  it 
fresh,  not  at  second  hand  and  through  ''descriptions."  It  new 
creates  the  world  by  its  own  life  poured  through  it.  Thus  it  is 
filled  with  fresh  images  to  illustrate  truth.  It  may  be  said  there- 
fore to  be  one  high  office  of  genius,  to  freshen  and  renew  all  hu- 
man knowledge ;  to  revive  faded  impressions  of  truth  by  that 
copious  fountain  of  illustration  which  it  carries  in  itself,  and  thus 
to  give  eternal  youth  and  beauty  to  the  world  in  which  man 
lives,  as*  the  vital  principle  in  nature  every  spring  revives  the 
withered  grass  and  renews  the  decaying  forests. 

This  power  of  illustration,  of  placing  old  truth  in  a  new  light, 
Cariyle  possesses  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  His  style  is 
metaphorical  in  the  extreme.  He  abounds  in  figures.  And  his 
resources  of  imagery  are  exhaustless,  drawn  from  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  all  the  ages  of  history.  He  ascends  to  an- 
tiquity, and  learns  wisdom  from  Zoroaster  and  Confucius.  The 
next  moment  he  is  walking  the  streets  of  London  in  a  reverie. 
Then  his  imagination  darts  off  to  remote  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  sometimes,  like  a  pearl-diver,  brings  up  the  richest  gems  from 
the  bottom  of  the  seas. 

Snch  a  writer  is  useful  to  the  young  writers  who  follow  him, 
in  fertilizing  the  imagination ;  in  breaking  up  stereotype  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  in  producing  greater  variety  and 
riches  in  the  general  literature  of  a  country. 
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Probably  no  reader  ever  took  up  Carlyle  withoat  being  dis- 
mayed at  first  by  his  formidable  style.  A  succession  of  inverted 
phrases,  sentences  turned  upside  down,  and  wrong  side  before, 
completely  bewilder  and  confound  the  reader.  We  agree  entirely 
in  the  description  of  it  by  Carlyle  himself: — "  On  the  whole  Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdrockh  is  not  a  cultivated  writer.  Of  his  sentences 
perhaps  not  more  than  nine  tenths  stand  straight  on  their  legs; 
the  remainder  are  in  quite  angular  attitudes,  buttressed  up  by 
props  (of  parenthesis  and  dashes),  and  ever  with  this  or  the  other 
tagrag  hanging  from  them ;  a  few  even  spra.wl  out  helplessly  on 
all  sides,  quite  broken-backed  and  dismembered." 

There  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  affected  to  admire 
this  style,  and  it  has  had  innumerable  imitators.  But  for  all  that 
the  style  is  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  a  natural  mode  of  expressing 
thought.  It  is  not  the  style  in  which  cultivated  men  or  women 
converse.  It  is  not  the  manner  in  which  anybody  talks  when  he 
is  animated,  when  he  is  angry,  or  gay,  or  sad.  We  may  say  of 
it,  as  Macaulay  says  of  the  style  of  Johnson.  It  is  "  a  language 
which  nobody  hears  from  his  mother  or  his  nurse, — a  language 
in  which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives  bargains,  or  makes  love, 
— a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  thinks." 

There  is  an  affectation  of  quaintness  in  the  style  of  Carlyle, 
which  after  a  while  becomes  tedious,  and  which  it  requires  all 
his  genius  to  animate  and  render  tolerable.  This  appears  in  the 
titles  of  his  several  chapters.  Thus  the  account  of  Teufels- 
drockh's  birth  is  headed  Genesis;  of  his  childhood,  Idyllic;  of 
his  education.  Pedagogy,  This  is  bad  taste.  We  cau  not  see 
that  its  utility  in  exciting  curiosity  or  wonder,  is  compensated  by 
the  constant  painful  effort  which  it  imposes  on  the  reader  to  con- 
jecture what  the  man  would  be  at. 

This  style  is  liable  to  a  further  objection.  It  is  enigmatical 
and  obscure — a  very  grave  fault.  Unless  a  subject  be  difficult  of 
comprehension,  we  account  it  almost  unpardonable  in  a  writer 
when  we  have  to  look  two  or  three  times  to  understand  what  he 
means.  The  first  qualification  for  a  great  writer  is  to  have  a  clear 
head,  to  know  precisely  what  he  is  aiming  at ;  and  the  next  is  to 
have  a  transparent  style.  Any  thing  unnatural  or  affected,  how- 
ever the  multitude  stare  at  it  at  first,  will  be  rejected  with  di^usl 
by  "  the  sober  second  thought"  even  of  the  multitude.  Nothing 
will  wear  well  but  nature  and  simplicity. 

Amkl  the  inverted  and  tortuous  sentences  of  Carlyle,  through 
which  the  reader  has  to  wind  his  way,  there  are  passages  of  ex- 
tretne  beauty.  No  man  knows  how  to  use  words  when  he  wills 
it  better  than  Carlyle ;  and  his  style  is  touched  here  and  thero 
with  the  most  aerial  graces  of  which  human  language  is  capable 
— ^soft  points  of  light,  which  gleam  through  the  maze  of  his 
thoughts,  like  moonlight  through  the  dark  and  tangled  forest. 
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The  seleet«8t  words  are  arranged  with  an  actentioQ  to  rhythm 
and  melody,  as  if  by  a  musical  ear.  His  long  paragraphs  are 
wild  and  jagged,  a  confused  mass  of  rocks  and  pines,  yet  inter- 
spersed with  sentences  which  flow  out  like  a  clear  stream  issuing 
from  the  base  of  an  Alpine  glacier.  Thus  when  his  hero  is  sit- 
ting in  his  lady's  bower,  the  presence  of  Blnmine  makes  his 
thoughts  clear  and  his  language  musical : — *'  The  conversation 
took  a  higher  tone,  one  fine  thought  called  forth  another :  it  was 
one  of  those  rare  seasons,  when  the  soul  expands  with  full  free- 
dom, and  man  feels  himself  brought  near  to  man.  Gaily,  in  light 
graceful  abandonment,  the  friendly  talk  played  round  that  circle ; 
for  the  burden  was  rolled  from  every  heart ;  the  barriers  of  cere- 
mony had  melted  as  into  vapor ;  and  the  poor  claims  of  me  and 
/Aee,  DO  longer  parted  by  rigid  fences,  now  flowed  softly  into  one 
another;  and  life  lay  all  harmonious,  many  tinted,  like  some  fair 
ro]^l  champaign,  the  sovereign  and  owner  of  which  were  love 
only.  Such  music  springs  from  kind  hearts,  in  a  kind  environ- 
ment of  place  and  time.  And  yet,  as  the  light  grew  more  aerial 
on  the  mountain  tops,  and  the  shadows  fell  longer  over  the  val- 
ley, some  faint  tone  of  sadness  may  have  breathed  through  the 
heart ;  and,  in  whispers  more  or  less  audible,  reminded  everyone 
that  as  this  bright  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  so  likewise  must 
the  day  of  man's  existence  decline  into  dust  and  darkness ;  and 
with  all  its  sick  toilings,  and  joyful  and  mournful  noises,  sink  in 
the  still  eternity." 

Another  thing  quite  remarkable  in  Carlyle  is  intenseness  o/er* 
pressiofiy  whatever  be  the  subject.  Even  in  his  wit  and  ridicule 
he  is  as  earnest  as  in  his  open  and  vehement  denunciations.  His 
desire  to  be  emphatic  appears  in  such  a  little  thing  as  his  unex- 
ampled use  of  capital  letters,  with  which  he  commences  not  only 
every  sentence  but  every  leading  word.  The  impression  is  quite 
singular  at  the  first  glance  over  one  of  his  pages.  Capital  letters 
are  as  plentiful  with  him  as  ordinary  type  with  common  men ; 
as  giants  in  Brobdignag  were  as  thick  as  pigmies  in  Lilliput. 
The  strong  language  which  he  habitually  employs,  indicates  the 
fiery  earnestness  of  his  nature.  He  has  a  morbid  craving  for  ex- 
citement, for  the  tragic  in  emotion  or  in  action.  Had  he  been  a 
painter,  he  wouM  have  resembled  Salvator  Rosa.  His  mind  de- 
lights in  heights,  depths  and  abysses.  And  in  history  he  chooses 
those  periods  to  describe  which  are  most  full  of  action,  such  as 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

This  tendency  of  Carlyle's  mind  renders  him  liable  to  the 
criticism  made  on  the  French  artists,  that  they  prefer  to  depict  the 
violent  emotions,  and  have  no  taste  for  anything  quiet.  It  imparts 
to  his  style  a  tone  of  exaggeration,  which  impairs  the  effect  with 
readers  who  preserve  the  current  of  their  own  feelings  tranquil. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  straining  for  effect.     We  have  already 
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intimated  that  Carlyle  is  too  earnest  to  be  a  writer  of  fiction. 
For  the  same  reason  he  could  not  be  a  successful  dramatist.  All 
his  characters  would  bear  too  strongly  the  impress  of  his  own 
character.  This  spoils  a  novel  or  a  play.  Scou  and  Shakspeare 
put  forward  other  men  upon  the  stage  to  speak  and  play  their 
parts,  holding  meanwhile  their  own  ideas  and  feelings  in  abey- 
ance. But  this  Carlyle  can  not  do.  He  can  not  divest  himaelf  of 
his  personality  in  his  writings  any  more  than  could  Byron. 

While  this  intenseness  of  emotion  disqualifies  for  certain  kinds 
of  writing,  it  admirably  qualifies  for  a  different  kind — for  elo- 
quence and  poetry ;  and  to  it  are  due  the  most  thrilling  passages 
which  Carlyle  or  Byron  ever  wrote.  When  connected,  as  in  these 
cases,  with  extraordinary  power  of  language,  the  inward  heat  find- 
ing vent,  bursts  forth  in  almost  continual  flame.  In  the  power 
of  high  wrought  description,  Carlyle  excels  all  men  since  Byron's 
death.  His  strong  passion  can  not  be  expressed  but  by  strong 
language ;  and  no  man  has  such  an  armory  of  epithets,  such 
burning  words  to  express  his  burning  thoughts.  As  a  specimea 
of  his  intenseness  of  expression,  take  the  close  of  his  chapter  on 
Natural  Supernaturalism.  He  is  describing  the  rapidity  with 
which  mankind  appear  and  disappear  from  the  earth : — "  So  has 
it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end.  Generation 
after  generation  takes  to  itself  ihe  form  of  a  body;  and  forth- 
issuing  from  Cimmerian  night,  on  heaven's  mission  appbabs. 
What  force  and  fire  is  in  each  he  expends :  one  grinding  in  the 
mill  of  industry;  one  hunter-like,  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine 
heights  of  science;  one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  of 
strife,  in  war  with  his  fellow : — and  then  the  heaven-sent  is  re- 
called ;  his  earthly  vesture  falls  away,  and  soon  even  to  sense  be- 
comes a  vanished  shadow.  Thus,  like  some  wild-flaming,  wild- 
thundering  train  of  heaven's  artillery,  does  this  mysterious  man* 
KIND  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-succeeding  gran- 
deur, through  the  unknown  deep.  Thus,  like  a  God-created, 
fire-breathing  spirit-host,  we  emerge  from  the  inane ;  haste 
stormfully  across  the  astonished  earth ;  then  plimge  again  into 
the  inane.  Earth's  mountains  are  .levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  -up 
in  our  passage  :  Can  the  earth,  which  is  but  dead  and  a  vision, 
resist  spirits  which  have  reality  and  are  alive  ?  On  the  hardest 
adamant  some  footprint  of  us  is  stamped  in ;  the  last  rear  of  the 
host  will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  van.  But  whence?  O  heaveu, 
whither?  Sense  knows  not;  fuith  knows  not;  only  that  it  is 
through  mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  and  to  God. 

'  We  are  meh  ttuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  Mttle  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep  I* " 

With  these  great  literary  qualities,  power  of  illustration,  in- 
tensely earnest  feeling,  and  an  astonishing  mastery  of  language^ 
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Cariyle  unites  many  of  the  lighter  graces  of  a  writer,  wit^  humor 
and  pathos. 

The  philosophy  of  clothes  leads  him  to  take  frequent  side 
glances  at  society,  and  he  hits  off  the  follies  of  people  of  fashion 
with  a  delicate  satire,  under  which  there  sometimes  lurks  a  feel- 
ing of  scorn  which  it  is  hard  to  repress.  He  brings  in  jiixta* 
position  the  two  opposite  poles  of  society,  the  extremes  of  fashion 
and  of  squalid  misery.  Under  the  appropriate  designation  of 
"the  Dandiacal  Body''  he  includes  that  large  class  in  any  country 
who  found  their  pride  on  dress,  equipage,  hmises,  money.  This 
class  in  England  constitute  a  sect.  Almack's  is  their  temple ; 
lords  and  ladies,  and  men  of  high  and  low  degree,  who  sacrifice 
all  to  appearances,  are  their  priests  and  priestesses ;  and  fashiona- 
ble novels  their  sacred  books ! 

^*  They  affect  great  purity  and  separation  ;  distinguish  them- 
selves by  a  particular  costume  ;  likewise,  so  far  as  possible,  by  a 
particular  speech,  (apparently  some  broken  Lingua^'JhVanca,  or 
Ekiglish-French ;)  and  on  the  whole,  strive  to  maintain  a  true 
Nazarene  deportment,  and  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the 
world."  At  the  other  extreme  of  society  he  depicts  the  gannt^ 
fiEuniue-stricken  poor ;  of  whom  the  Irish  peasants  in  rags  are  the 
most  tragic  looking  specimens.  These  too  are  a  sect  more  uu« 
merous  than  the  former— -a  mendicant  order,  *'  bound  by  the  two 
monastic  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience." 

It  is  quite  in  character  for  Cariyle  to  follow  this  sportive,  but 
sad  picture  of  the  extremes  into  which  society  is  divided,  with  a 
vehement,  almost  fierce,  denunciation  of  the  terrific  social  coo* 
vulsion  which  must  result  sooner  or  later  from  such  a  state  of 
things. 

But,  to  amuse  ourselves  with  another  specimen  of  his  wit,  the 
following  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  many  young  men  in 
our  colleges,  as  well  as  by  merchants'  clerks.  There  is  a  sly 
satire  in  the  parenthesis,  whioh  makes  it  the  best  part  of  the 
whole. 

<'  I  have  heard  affirmed,  (surely  in  jest,)  by  not  unphilanthropic 
persons,  that  it  were  a  real  increase  of  human  happiness,  could 
all  young  men  from  the  age  of  nineteen  be  covered  under  barrels, 
or  rendered  otherwise  invisible ;  and  there  left  to  follow  their 
lawful  studies  and  callings,  till  they  emerged,  sadder  and  wiser, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Such  gawks  are  they,  and  foolish 
peacocks,  and  yet  with  such  a  vulturous  hunger  for  self-indul- 
gence !" 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  humor.  These  are  the 
reflections  of  his  philosopher,  the  moralizing  Teufelsdrockh,  on 
a  suit  of  cast-off  clothes  which  he  sees  suspended  in  some  old 
markei:  ''What  still  dignity  dwells  in  a  suit  of  cast  clothes! 
How  oMekly  it  bears  its  honors !  No  haughty  looks,  no  scornful 
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gedure :  tilent  and  serene,  it  fronts  the  world  ;  neither  demand* 
ing  worship,  nor  afraid  to  mite  it.  The  hat  still  carries  the 
physiognomy  of  its  head ;  bat  the  vanity,  and  the  stupidity,  and 
goose  speech  which  was  the  sign  of  these  two^  are  gone.  The 
coat  arm  is  stretched  out,  but  not  to  strike ;  the  breeches  in  mod- 
est simplicity,  depend  at  ease,  and  now  at  last  have  a  graceful 
flow ;  the  waistcoat  hides  no  evil  passion,  no  riototis  desire ;  huih* 
ger  or  thirst  now  dwells  not  in  it.  Thus  all  is  purged  from  the 
groestiess  of  sense,  from  the  carping  cares  and  foul  vices  of  the 
world ;  and  rides  there  on  its  clothes  horse,  as  on  a  Pegasue 
might  some  skyey  messenger,  visiting  our  low  earth." 

The  description  of  Teufelsdrockh's  laughter  is  too  good  not  to 
be  quoted.  It  was  the  only  time  his  biographer  had  ever  aeen 
him  laugh.  He  was  listening  to  the  conversation  of  Jean  Paul 
Richter.  Something  struck  his  fancy  oddly,  when  ''  gradually  a 
light  kindled  in  our  Professor's  eyes  and  face,  a  beaming,  mant* 
ling,  loveliest  light ;  through  those  murky  features  a  radiant,  ever* 
young  Apollo  looked ;  and  he  burst  forth,  like  the  neighing  of  all 
Tattersalls — tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  pipe  heM  aloft, 
foot  clutched  into  the  air, — loud,  long-continuing,  uncontrollable  ; 
a  laugh  not  of  the  face  and  diaphragm  only,  but  of  the  whole 
man  from  head  to  heel." 

The  transition  is  often  sudden  from  humor  to  pathos,  and  it 
does  not  surprise  us  to  find  the  man  who  has  written  thus,  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  death  of  Father  Andreas:  ''  The  dark  bot- 
tomless abyss,  that  lies  under  our  feet,  had  yawned  open ;  the 
pale  kingdoms  of  death,  with  all  their  innumerable  silent  nations 
and  generations,  stood  before  him  ;  the  inexorable  word  nbverI 
now  first  showed  its  meaning.  My  mother  wept,  and  her  sorrow 
got  vent ;  but  in  my  heart  there  lay  a  whole  lake  of  tears,  pent 
ap  in  silent  desolation." 

Stich  is  the  impression  which  this  book  gives  us  of  the  peeu* 
liar  talents  and  style  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  living 
writers.  But  we  attach  a  still  higher  value  to  Sartor  Resartus 
for  another  reason— for  the  insight  which  it  affords  into  the  opin- 
ions hehl  by  its  author.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the  strug- 
gles and  perplexity  which  beset  poor  Teufelsdrockh,  as  the  nar^ 
rative  of  Carlyle's  own  intellectual  experience — his  philosoph- 
ical doubts  and  questionings,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
resolved.  We  shall  therefore  undertake  to  collect  from  it  his 
ideas  on  the  social  and  religious  questions  which  have  so  power- 
fully agitated  modern  society. 

Whatever  be  the  political  opinions  of  Carlyle,  to  whatever 
party  in  England  he  belongs,  the  tendency  of  his  writings  is 
powerfully  democratic.  What  else  can  be  the  eflect  of  stripping 
off  from  nobility,  and  royalty  itself,  those  adventitious  acoompa- 
nimenu  by  which  they  awe  the  workl  ?    He  sees  through  these 
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difCinctions.  ^'  The  Proiessor  looks  in  men's  facet  whh  a  strange 
impaitiality,  a  strange  scientific  freedom,  like  a  man  unversed  in 
the  higher  circles,  like  a  man  dropped  thither  from  the  moon.** 
He  '^dissects  kings  with  scalpels,  and  finds  the  same  viscera, 
tissoes,  livers,  lights  and  other  life-tackle  there;"  he  ''examines 
their  spiritual  mechanism,  and  finds  the  same  great  need,  great 
greed,  and  little  faculty.'^  In  fact,  distinctions  in  society  are  to 
Cariyte  little  more  than  difference  in  clothes.  The  tailor  dresses 
a  man,  and  he  becomes  a  nobleman.  He  claps  on  a  star  and 
garter,  and  straightway  he  rides  in  coaches,  and  the  whole  world 
bows  down  to  him.  Thus  "society  is  foimded  upon  cloth.'' 
This  sporting  with  the  dignity  of  noble  personages  quickly  brings 
them  down  to  the  level  of  common  men.  It  opens  the  eyes  of 
mankind  to  the  secret,  "  how  little  wisdom  it  takes  to  govern 
them."  It  ratist  have  an  effect  like  the  wit  and  ridictile  of  Yoi* 
taire,  which  prepared  the  French  Revolution. 

But  the  great  question  of  the  age,  at  least  for  the  over  popt»* 
lous  old  world,  is  the  social  question.  On  no  subject  are  the 
writings  of  Garlyle  more  interesting*— «nd  on  none,  we  must  add, 
are  they  more  unsatisfactory.  As  might  be  expected  from  his 
DoUe  heart,  his  sympathies  are  always  with  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  His  hero,  on  parting  from  his  friends,  proposes  as  a 
toasts—"  The  cause  of  the  poor  in  heaven's  name !"  That  is  the 
sentiment  which  is  uppermost  in  Carlyle's  bosom.  The  sufier« 
ings  of  the  poor ;  **  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely," wound  him  deeper  than  a  personal  injury.  In  his 
chapter  on  Helotage  he  vindicates  the  nobleness  of  labor.  "  Ven- 
erable to  him  is  the  hard  hand  and  the  rugged  face."  "  Hardly* 
entreated  brother!"  he  exclaims,  "  For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent, 
for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  so  deformed :  thou  wert  our  con- 
script, on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting  our  battles,  wert  so 
marred." 

Now  what  astonishes  tis,  amid  these  lamentations  over  the  lot 
of  the  poor,  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  project  of  relief.  His 
sympathy  seems  to  end  in  lamentations.  This  discloses  the  great 
defect  of  Carlyle's  mind,  the  abseiKe  of  every  thing  positive  or 
constructive.  He  can  not  build  up  a  system  of  truth,*  philosopb** 
ical,  or  political,  or  religious.  We  have  said  already  that  we  do 
not  know  of  a  single  philosophical  truth  which  he  has  added  to 
the  domain  of  human  knowledge.  So  we  have  yet  to  discover 
a  single  practicable  scheme  which  he  has  proposed  for  the  rolief 
of  human  misery.  The  interest  he  excites  for  the  poor  is  in- 
tense, but  as  to  the  more  diflkolt  task  of  pointing  out  whcU  is  to 
be  done  to  relieve  their  condition,  he  leaves  his  readere  to  devise 
plans  for  themselves. 

The  same  want  of  constructiveness,  and  definiteness,  appears 
in  the  predictions  of  a  future  golden  age  iu  which  he  abounds. 
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He  has  an  unlimited  feith  in  the  progress  of  the  race :  <' genera- 
tions are  as  the  days  of  toilson^o  mankind :  death  and  birth  are 
the  vesper  and  the  matin  bells  that  siimnK>n  mankind  to  sleep, 
and  to  rise  refreshed  for  new  advancement."  *'  Find  mankind 
where  thou  wilt,  thon  ftndest  it  in  living  movement,  in  progress 
faster  or  slower :  the  Phenix  soars  aloft,  hovers  with  outstretched 
wings,  filling  earth  with  her  music  ;  or,  as  now,  she  sinks,  and 
with  spheral  swan-song  immolates  herself  in  flame,  that  she  may 
soar  the  higher  and  sing  the  clearer." 

This  is  all  very  beautiful,  but  wotild  that  the  Phenix  would 
stoop  so  near  to  the  earth  as  to  tell  plain,  unpoetical  beings  what 
this  "  new  birth  of  society"  means.  As  nearly  as  we  can  gather 
from  vague  intimations  scattered  through  the  book,  it  is  the  be- 
lief of  Carlyle  that  society  has  been  long  in  a  process  of  decay. 
"In  times  like  ours,"  he  writes,  "when  all  things  are,  rapidly  or 
slowly,  resolving  themselves  into  chaos."  To  his  view  the  moral 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  social,  are  equally  bad.  The  religious 
ideas  which  animated  the  middle  ages  are  dead,  and  no  others 
have  yet  been  found  to  take  their  places.  Friendship  between 
man  and  man  no  longer  exists,  being  driven  out  by  the  commer* 
oial  and  intensely  selfish  spirit  of  the  age.  He  finds  no  more 
faith  on  the  earth,  but  only  cant  and  hypocrisy ;  no  more  rever- 
ence, no  more  generous,  chivalrous  feeling,  but  every  man  clutch- 
ing at  all  within  his  reach,  and  eager  only  to  deceive  and  defraud 
his  brother. 

Society  has  therefore  at  last  reached  a  state  of  dissolution  : — 
"  The  soul  politic  having  departed,  what  can  follow  but  that  the 
body  politic  be  decently  interred  ?  Liberals,  economists,  utihta- 
rians  enough  I  see  marching  with  its  bier,  and  chanting  loud 
pseans,  towards  the  funeral  pile,  where,  amid  waitings  from  some, 
and  saturnalia!]  revelries  from  the  most,  the  venerable  corpse  is 
to  be  burnt.  Or  in  plain  words,  that  these  men,  liberals,  utilita« 
rians,  or  whatsoever  they  are  called,  will  ultimately  carry  their 
point,  and  dissever  and  destroy  most  existing  institutions  of  so^ 
eiety,  seems  a  thing  which  has  some  time  ago  ceased  to  be  doubts 
ftii."  Society  is  now  near  a  point  of  transition.  The  antago- 
nism between  its  opposite  poles,  the  richer  and  poorer  classes,  is 
bouriy  becoming  more  violent,  and  he  anticipates  soon  a  convulsion 
which  shall  rend  the  solid  earth.  Then,  as  he  believes,  a  new- 
society,  a  new  condition  of  humanity,  will  arise  out  of  the  ruins 
of  aishattered  world.  This  mighty  change  he  anticipates  with 
the  steadfastness  with  which  believers  in  the  second  advent  look 
for  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth. 

But  what  precisely  this  change  is  to  be,  what  the  new  social 
state,  he  gives  no  distinct  intimation.  He  would  perhaps  say,  in 
high  religious  language,  that  it  will  be  "a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelletb  righteousness." 
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It  M  {rfain  that  Cariyle  is  not  satisfied  with  the  political  revo- 
latious  of  the  age.  They  are  superficial.  He  demands  a  reiro- 
lation,  not  only  political,  but  social,  and  not  only  social  but  moral. 
He  is  even  disposed  to  look  with  toleration  on  the  schemes  of  the 
socialists : — **  For  example,  ^hen  the  Saint-Simonian  Sodeif 
transmitted  its  propositions  hither,  and  the  whole  gan9e  was  one 
vast  cackle  of  laughter,  lamentation  and  astonishment,  our  sage 
sat  mute ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  evening,  said  merely—* 
Here  also  are  men  who  have  discovered,  not  without  amazement, 
that  man  is  still  man ;  of  which  high,  long-forgotten  truth  you 
already  see  them  make  a  false  application." 

Cariyle  sees  clearly  that  there  can  be  no  great  human  society 
which  is  not  penetrated  and  exalted  by  some  religions  feeling. 
He  demands  a  society  bound  together,  not  only  by  law  and  by 
necessity,  but  by  mutual  attachment ;  by  a  reverence  of  human 
beings  for  one  another,  and  for  Ood  as  the  Father  of  them  all. 

In  the  following  passage  he  intimates  that  the  idea  of  inde* 
pendence,  which  sets  the  worid  on  fire,  may  be  carried  too  far: — 
^'  True  it  is,  that  in  these  days  man  can  do  almost  all  things,  only 
not  obey.  True  likewise  that  whoso  can  not  obey  can  not  be 
free,  still  less  bear  rale ;  he  that  is  the  inferior  of  nothing,  can  be 
the  superior  of  nothing,  the  equal  of  nothing.  Painful  for  man 
is  that  same  rebellious  independence,  when  it  has  become  inevit- 
able ;  only  in  loving  companionship  with  his  fellows  does  he  feel 
safe ;  only  in  reverently  bowing  down  before  the  Higher  does  he 
feel  himself  exalted." 

The  religious  belief  of  Cariyle  is  not  much  more  tangible  than 
his  social  and  political  opinions.  His  mind  is  not  a  logical  one. 
Indeed  he  professes  a  contempt  for  the  '^  common  school  logic, 
where  the  truths  all  stand  in  a  row,  each  holding  by  the  skirts  of 
the  other."  His  method  is  rather  'Mhat  of  practical  reason,  pro- 
ceeding by  large  intuition  over  whole  systematic  groups  and 
kingdoms."  We  have  accordingly  no  consecutive  statement  of 
what  he  holds  for  true,  nor  can  we  glean  any  thing  very  definite 
from  his  scattered  statements  and  ^^  large  intuitions."  We  re* 
cognize,  however,  much  that  is  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit, 
and  of  a  religious  tendency.  His  philosophical  opinions  are  to- 
tally opposed  to  the  material  and  skeptical  philosophy  of  the  last 
century.  The  ribald  and  sneering  temper  of  the  French  atheists 
he  loathes.  He  is  a  spiritualist  in  his  ideas  of  man,  and  of  the 
nature  and  end  of  his  existence.  No  one  feels  more  eaniestly 
than  he,  the  necessity  of  some  religious  faith.  He  bestows  a 
just  contempt  on  infidelity  when  he  declares,  '*  that  for  man's  well 
b^ng,  faith  is  properiy  the  one  thing  needful ;  how  with  it  mar- 
tyrs, otherwise  weak,  can  cheerfully  endure  the  shame  and  the 
cross ;  and  without  it  worldlings  puke  up  their  sick  existence  by 
suicide  in  the  midst  of  luxury." 
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Indeed  the  mind  of  Carlyle  is  of  that  earnest  and  meditafiVe 
character  which  naturally  inclines  a  man  to  ponder  the  awful  qiies* 
tions  of  religion.  He  quotes  from  his  master  (}oethe,  that  "  man 
is  properly  the  only  subject  that  interests  man."  And  in  his 
views  of  the  greatness  and  littlenesf  of  human  nature,  he  some^ 
times  reminds  us  of  the  solemn  and  mournful  reflections  of  Paa* 
cat.  He  wishes  men  to  see  themselves  as  they  are ;  and  if  be 
•trips  off  their  artificial  importance,  it  is  only  to  invest  them  with 
a  higher  dignity  as  immortal  beings.  It  is  necessary  to  look  ai 
the  ludicrous,  the  contemptible  side  of  human  nature  to  appreci* 
ate  that  which  is  ^'immense  and  infinite."  The  beginning  of 
ail  wisdom  is  to  look  fixedly  at  clothes  till  they  become  transpor 
rent  "  There  is  something  great  in  the  day  when  a  man  first 
strips  himself  of  adventitious  wrappages,  and  sees  indeed  that  he 
is  naked— and  as  Swift  has  it,  <a  forked,  straddling  animal  with 
bandy  legs,'  yet  also  a  spirit  and  unutterable  mystery  of  mjrs- 
teries." 

The  mind  of  Carlyle  is  oppressed  with  the  thick  darkness  that 
hangs  over  the  existence  of  man  on  earth.  To  him  life  is  a  som* 
narabulism.  We  walk  as  in  a  dream.  Tiie  tone  of  his  writings 
on  these  subjects  is  often  sad,  for  he  feels  the  unspeakable  so- 
lemnity of  existence.  "The  secret  of  man's  being  is  still  like 
the  Sphinx's  secret ;  a  riddle  that  he  can  not  read  ;  and  for  igno- 
rance of  which  he  suffers  death,  the  worst  death,  a  spiritiiaL" 
Existence  is  encircled  with  mjrstery.  Life  is  a  mystery.  Death 
is  a  mystery.  We  stand  <Mu  the  centre  of  immensities,  ia  the 
conflux  of  eternities."  We  hear  the  stream  of  time  rushing  past. 
The  flood  sweeps  us  down.  But  whither  we  can  not  tell.  Be- 
hind and  before  all  is  dark ! 

We  lament  the  absence  of  a  more  distinct  faith  in  ChristiaBity 
in  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  in  his  highest  point  of  attainment,  when  he  has,  as  he  judgesi 
reached  the  table-land  of  truth,  his  discoveries  accord  precisely 
with  the  affirmations  of  Christianity.  Thus  when  he  cries  aloud 
with  such  exultation  at  the  discovery ;  ''  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it  I 
there  is  in  man  a  higher  than  love  of  Happiness:  he  can  do 
without  Happiness  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness !" — has 
he  discovered  anything  which  the  martyrs  did  not  see  ages  ago  ? 
And  when  he  announces  as  a  great  truth,  "  well  did  the  wisest 
of  our  time  write.  It  is  only  with  Renunciation  that  life,  properly 
speaking,  can  be  said  to  begin" — has  he  not  repeated,  as  the  re- 
sult of  one  more  human  experience,  what  Christ  taught  eighteen 
hundred  years  before  Goethe  ? 

There  is  one  thing  in  Carlyle's  reflections  on  religion,  against 
which  we  feel  bound  to  protest.  It  has  become  characteristic 
of  the  school  which  be  has  founded  in  this  country.  It  is  a  cer-' 
tain  patronizing  air  towards  religion  in  general,  with  no  greet  re* 
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speel  for  any  religion  in  particnlar.  This  school  pride  theroselres 
CD  their  superior  insight ;  and  here  they  carry  their  penetration 
so  far  as  to  discover  that  there  is  about  equal  truth  in  all  religions ! 
Osrlyle  brings  out  this  idea  very  distinctly  in  his  volume  on 
Heroes^  and  t-he  Heroic  in  history.  He  gives  the  impression  that 
ail  religions  are  trae  to  those  who  believe  in  them ;  and  therefore 
that  Biahomedanism  and  Paganism. are  almost  as  good  as  Chris- 
tianity. The  point  of  view  taken  is  wholly  subjective.  Anything^ 
is  true  to  the  man  who  sincerely  believes  it.  Religious  troth  is 
Dot  an  abaolute  and  objective  reality,  but  merely  the  impression 
wbicb  objects  make  upon  the  mind.  We  will  not  deny  that 
this  representation  is  partially  correct.  Some  portion  of  truth 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  all  religions.  It  is  also  true  that,  so 
vague  and  uncertain  a  medium  of  thought  is  human  language, 
so  various  are  the  meanings  which  different  men  attach  to  the 
same  words,  that  they  may  be  mentally  conscious  of  the  same 
truths,  and  acknowledge  the  same  obligations  to  a  Supreme 
Being,  while  they  express  their  faith  in  very  opposite  formulas. 
But  to  go  farther  than  this,  and  represent  that  all  religions  are 
equally  good;  that  there  is  no  difference  between  heathenism 
which  makes  men  vile,  and  Christianity  whieh  makes  them  pure, 
is  to  utter  a  doctrine  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  absurd. 

The  followers  of  Carlyle,  as  is  tisual  with  the  disciples  of  great 
men,  have  gone  much  beyond  their  master,  and  seem  disposed  to 
upturn  the  foundations  of  everything  in  philosophy  and  religion. 
Thus  Emerson  gives  out  somewhere  this  brave  confession  :— 
^  Do  not  set  the  least  value  on  what  I  do,  as  if  I  intended  to  set- 
tle anything  as  trtie  or  false.  I  unsettle  all  things.  No  facts  are 
to  me  sacred  ]  none  are  profane ;  I  simply  experiment,  an  endless 
seeker,  with  no  Past  at  my  back."  Did  more  utter  fatuity  ever 
fidi  from  the  Ups  of  man  ?  This  is  chaos  indeed  ! — a  confusion 
as  fatal  to  sound  philosophy  as  it  is  to  every  form  of  Christianity. 

There  is  not  an  idea  so  important  in  philosophy  nor  so  vital  in 
religion,  as  this  of  the  absolute  nature  of  truth.  Truth  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  man.  It  has  an  independent 
existence  of  its  own — a  reality  as  objective  as  that  of  the  moun- 
tains on  our  globe.  Error,  falsehood,  is  never  truth,  believe  it 
who  may.  The  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  believed  by  its  teach- 
ers as  sincerely  as  Galileo  believed  in  the  Copertiican  system. 
Was  it  therefore  equally  true  ?  Of  what  use  were  the  discoveries 
of  Newton  and  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  if  they  have  not  added 
something  to  the  absolute  knowledge  of  mankind  ?  So  Christian-* 
ity  is  a  revelation  of  absolute  truth,  a  disclosure  as  real  as  the 
Newtonian  astronomy,  of  what  are  actnal  realities  of  the  universe. 
The  eye  of  religious  faith,  illumined  by  a  teacher  from  Ood,  dis« 
oems  realities  of  the  invisible  world,  as  infalUbly  as  the  telescope 
of  the  astronomer  causes  the  white  zone  of  the  Milky  Way  to 
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riish  asunder  into  worlds  and  sjrstems.  What  the  Copermean 
astronomy  was  to  the  notion  of  the  ancients  that  the  earth  was 
the  center  around  which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved,  that 
Christianity  was  to  the  vague  phibsophical  and  religious  sysleois 
which  preceded  it.  It  was  a  discovery  of  absolute  truth,  immente 
as  the  universe  itself,  and  bright  and  shining  as  the  stars. 

We  had  intended  to  say  qaore  than  we  have  room  to  write 
of  the  followers  of  Carlyle  in  this  country.  We  have  by  no 
means  as  high  an  opinion  of  the  disciples  as  of  their  master.  It 
is  the  fate,  good  or  bad,  of  every  original  writer  to  be  followed 
by  a  host  of  imitators,  who,  destitute  of  his  genius,  can  only  par- 
aphrase his  thoughts,  repeat  his  illustraiions,  and  copy  his  style. 
This  has  l)een  |)articularly  the  case  with  Carlyle.  The  ecceo* 
tricities  of  his  manner  have  furnished  an  easy  peculiarity  for  imi* 
tatiou;  and  accordingly  we  have  seen  a  herd  of  pigmies  wad- 
dling in  the  tracks  of  the  giant. 

The  influence  of  Carlyle  is  very  perceptible  in  the  style  of  a 
class  of  writers  about  Boston.  And,  plainly  enough,  his  influence 
bas  been  bad.  It  has  produced  a  vague,  misty  way  of  writing, 
which  always  indicates  a  second  rate  order  of  minds.  Tbese 
men  have  aped  the  idioms  of  their  master,  and  even  exaggerated 
them  as  if  in  burlesque.  We  have  do  patience  with  this  class  of 
writers,  in  reading  them  patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  If  a 
roan  has  anything  to  say,  why  not  say  it  naturally  ?  If  indeed 
be  has  nothing  to  say,  there  is  no  way  to  conceal  the  vacuum  of 
thought,  more  hopeful  than  by  raising  such  a  cloud  of  words  that 
the  absence  of  ideas  shall  not  be  perceived.  Yain  hope !  For 
after  all,  the  afiectation  is  too  likely  to  betray  the  poverty  of 
thought  which  it  would  conceal.  It  is  with  style  as  it  is  with 
manners.  A  man  of  real  force  can  aflbrd  to  be  simple.  But  he 
who,  if  he  took  the  place  which  nature  assigned  him,  would  be 
nobody^  has  no  resort  but  to  strut  to  attract  attention.  So  a  writer, 
who,  if  he  wrote  plain  English,  could  not  enchain  readers  by 
force  of  thought,  must  use  inverted  phrases,  and  be  oracular,  to 
get  the  reputation  of  originality. 

Ortginaltty !  There  is  nothing  more  easy  to  get  a  reputaiioo 
for.  Let  a  man  take  the  most  simple  truisms,  and  dress  them  up 
in  high-soundiqg  metaphors;  let  him  open  his  lips  in  brief  oracu- 
lar phrases,  (in  "Orphic  Sayings"  such  as  "Truth  is  dual;"  seo* 
terices  which  noay  mean  anything  or  nothing,)  always  avoiding 
a  common  mode  of  expression ;  especially  let  him  delight  in  par- 
adoxes; and,  in  some  quarters,  he  will  pass  for  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world. 

We  have  said  that  the  first  qualification  for  a  great  writer  was 
a  clear  mind,  and  the  second,  a  clear  style.  The  two  generally 
go  together.  If  a  man  sees  a  truth  clearly,  he  can  state  it  clearly. 
We  never  meet  with  an  obscure  style,  but  we  instantly  suspect 
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thtt  the  wricer  does  not  nnderstand  clearly  what  be  is  talking  about 
J«dged  hj  this  test,  perspicuity,  we  shoitld  set  down  the  tran- 
scendentalists  of  this  country  as  very  indifferent  writers.  Emei^ 
son  may  be  cited  as  a  brilliant  exception ;  but  he  is  a  poet,  and 
we  should  judge  his  writings  purely  as  poetry.  Others  among 
them  have  written  some  pretty  verses,  but  as  a  class,  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  public— 'through  the  Dial  and  elsewhere — much 
of  the  most  miserable  twattle  we  have  ever  seen  in  print.  And 
at  one  time — we  think  the  crisis  is  now  past — they  threatened  to 
vitiate  the  general  style  of  writing  in  this  country. 

The  moral  influence  of  Carlyle's  writings,  we  think,  is  good. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  good  or  evil  a  man  does  till 
he  has  passed  from  the  world,  and  oi^en  not  even  then.  But  the 
morel  qualities  of  Carlyle  are  such  as  c^n  iK)t  but  inspire  confi- 
dence. He  is  an  honest  man.  No  one  can  read  a  page  of  Bit 
writings  without  discovering  his  frank  and  dauntless  sincerity. 
He  is  earnest  after  truth.  *^  Truth !"  Teufelsdrockh  cries, 
^'thotigh  the  heavens  crush  me  for  following  her!"  He  is  a 
champion  of  free  thought  pushed  to  the  utmost  limit  of  human 
inquiry.  He  sees  that  the  world  is  full  of  evil,  and  his  mission  is 
to  fight  against  it.  Always  and  everywhere  he  stands  up  for  the 
right.  He  battles  against  all  oppression  and  wrong.  His  sym# 
pathies  are  with  the  poor  and  the  down*trodden.  And  one  of  his 
dearest  hopes  is  to  diffuse  a  more  kiudly  feeling  among  all  classea 
of  society ;  to  restore  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

We  believe  too  that  he  has  a  religious  design  in  his  writings. 
Conecious  that  the  religious  state  of  the  world  is  bad,  be  bre9ks 
forth  at  times  into  lamentations  over  it  such  as  might  have  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  his  friend,  Edward  Irving :— ^'  h  is  the  Night  of 
the  World,  and  still  long  till  it  be  Day :  we  wander  amid  the 
glimmer  of  smoking  ruins,  and  the  Sun  and  the  Stars  are  as  if 
blotted  out  for  a  season ;  and  two  immeasurable  Phantoms,  htpoc* 
test  and  ATHEfSM,  with  the  gowle,  sENeuALiTY,  stalk  abroad  ever 
the  earth,  and  call  it  theirs :  well  at  ease  are  the  sleepers  for  whom 
existence  is  a  hollow  dream."  '*  In  such  winter  seasons  of  denial 
it  is  for  the  nobler^iinded  perhaps  a  comparative  misery  to  have 
been  born."  But,  bom  in  such  a  period,  he  feels  that  it  is  his  mis* 
sion  to  preach  truth  in  an  age  of  falsehood ;  to  preach  sincerity 
and  friendship  in  an  age  of  selfishness  ;  to  unite  men  at  once  ia 
affection  for  each  other  and  in  reverence  for  their  Creator. 

Much  therefore  as  we  admire  Carlyle  for  his  genius,  for  his  ^ 
wild  and  fiery  eloquence,  we  honor  him  still  more  for  his  manly 
heart.     The  man  is  even  greater  than  the  writer.     We  honor  him 
that  in  an  age  of  selfishness,  he  has  an  ear  for  others'  woe,  and  a 
•oul  in  sympathy  with  a  groaning  world. 

The  religious  people  of  England  and  of  this  country  have  been 
saspiciotis  of  Carlyle ;  and  not  altogether  without  reason ;  for 
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they  haire  seen  that  the  effect  of  his  writings  in  some  instances 
has  been  to  UDseltle  the  religious  faith  of  his  readers.  For  young 
men  they  are  perha|)s  not  the  most  safe  reading.  Tliey  are  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  mind  powerfully,  and  unless  it  be  well 
grounded  in  the  first  principles  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
able  to  discriminate  between  troth  and  the  semblances  of  truth, 
and  to  bring  fresh  accessions  of  knowledge  into  harmony  with 
established  truths,  the  shock  of  a  new  way  of  thinking  oiay  easily 
drift  it  away  from  its  old  beliefs.  But  for  a  mind  strong  in  itself, 
these  views  taken  from  a  new  stand-point,  like  a  wind  blowing 
firom  a  new  quarter  of  the  heavens,  will  be  fresh  and  invigorating. 

A  man  who  is  laboring  so  earnestly  in  favor  of  humanity  de- 
serves a  generous  confidence  from  the  religious  public.  As  ha 
is  better  known  he  will  be  more  highly  appreciated.  Giood  mea 
everywhere  will  honor  him  for  his  sincerity,  hie  courage,  his 
sympathy  with  man,  and  the  high  moral  designs  of  his  writings. 
This  change  of  feeling  is  already  taking  place  in  Great  Britain. 
Many  years  ago,  it  is  said,  that  Chalmers  and  Carlyle  met  and 
parted  with  mutual  disgusL  But  just  before  his  death  Chalmers 
was  in  London,  and  called  at  Carlyle's  house ;  and  after  a  long 
and  friendly  conversation,  the  two  noble  Scotchmen  parted  with 
mutual  admiration.     They  understood  each  other  better. 

We  believe  nothing  is  farther  from  the  mind  of  our  author  than 
to  unsettle  the  faith  of  any  man  in  the  Christian  religion^  Indeed 
Teufelsdrockh  refers  to  it  with  gratitude,  as  "  an  altogether  inval- 
uable service,"  that  the  kind  mother  who  took  care  of  him  ia 
ehildhood,  '^  taught  him  her  own  simple  versiou  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

Carlyle  sometimes  speaks  bitterly  of  priests  and  churches, 
which  show  little  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  But  he  speaks  in 
indignation  at  hypocrisy,  and  *'  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.'' 
Perhaps  his  indignant  spirit  here  leads  him  beyond  strict  justice. 
It  is  possible  to  carry  so  far  our  detonation  of  cant,  as  to  sneer  at 
sincere  religion,  and  to  clamor  so  loudly  for  freedom  of  thought, 
as  to  set  the  world  afloat  on  an  ocean  of  doubt  and  infidelity* 
Eminent  writers,  especially  those  whose  voice  is  heard  thrmigh- 
out  two  hemispl)eres,  should  beware  of  any  tendency  to  exag- 
geration or  ridicule,  lest  they  wound  the  cause  of  truth  and  viiw 
lue,  even  when  most  zealous  for  both. 

"  The  evil  tliat  men  do  lives  after  them." 
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AnT.    IV.  — PROFESSOR    FISKE. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  Nathan  W.  Fiske,  Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College;  with  selections 
from  his  sermons  and  other  writings.  By  Heman  HumphbeT| 
D.D.    Amherst :  J.  S.  and  C.  Adams.    1850. 

It  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  God's  goodness  in  our  mental  con- 
stitution, that  our  sorrows  are  gradually  mellowed  by  time,  and 
a  soothing  tenderness  in  the  remembrance  of  departed  friends 
succeeds  the  agony  of  bereavement.  Thus  our  very  afflictions, 
Qnder  the  softening  touch  of  memory,  minister  a  subdued  and 
sacred  satisfaction,  and  our  sorrows  are  transmuted  into  the  most 
hallowed  and  cherished  of  our  joys ;  and  so,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
tlie  blackened  ruin  of  our  hopes  is  grown  over  and  hidden  by  the 
ivy  of  tender  and  pleasant  recollections.  And  this  action  of 
memory  veiling  the  sadness  of  the  past  in  beauty,  like  that  of 
hope  adorning  the  future,  seems  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  the 
soul  to  its  present  condition.  The  light  which  dawning  hop« 
flings  forward  to  crimson  the  yet  un traversed  landscape,  and, 
when  our  joys  have  sunk  to  the  setting,  the  radiance  which 
memory  pours  back  on  the  past,  flooding  its  most  dismal  scenes 
with  beauty,  are  but  the  diverse  outgushings  of  the  light  which 
the  soul,  as  a  spirit  of  the  skies,  has  whhin  itself,  and  by  which 
it  instinctively  strives  to  illumine  the  dull  realities  of  earth  to 
some  semblance  of  its  own  brightness. 

When,  therefore,  the  society  and  counsel  of  our  friends  cease 
in  death,  we  will  bless  the  beneficent  author  of  our  being,  that 
the  memory  of  the  loved  grows  with  every  passing  year  more 
mellow  in  its  l)eauties  and  more  pleasant  to  the  thought. 

Of  this  nature  are  the  feelings  with  which  we  have  read  the 
Memoirs  and  Writings  of  Prof.  Fiske,  a  volume  which  brings  be- 
fore us  in  new  freshness  the  memory  of  a  departed  friend,  and 
permits  us  again  to  drink  in  the  spirit  of  his  piety  and  the  fruits 
of  his  wisdom.  As  such  it  will  be  welcomed  by  hundreds  who 
revered  him  as  an  instructor  and  loved  him  as  a  friend.  We 
have  long  felt  it  was  due  to  him  as  a  man  of  superior  powers,  of 
true  scholarship,  and  devoted  piety,  and  due  to  the  world,  that 
the  treasures  accumulated  by  his  active  mind  should  not  be 
buried.  In  common  with  many  who  have  shared  these  feelings, 
we  welcome  the  book  as  one,  the  publication  of  which  had  been 
extensively  and  earnestly  demanded.  And  it  is  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  that  we  sit  down  to  commend  it  to  our  readers,  and 
to  present  our  simple  and  afiectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
its  subject.    Would  it  were  worthy  of  him. 
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**  Biit  nerer  anything  can  be  amiM, 
When  simpleneas  and  duty  tender  it** 

The  work  comprises  a  brief  memoir,  thirteen  sermons,  an  ad- 
dress delivered  at  East  Windsor  on  "  the  value  of  mental  philos- 
ophy to  the  minister  of  the  gospel,"  and  a  lectnre  on  ^*  the  unit/ 
of  history  and  providence."  The  compiler  evidently  had  in 
view  the  commendable  object  of  compressing  the  memoir  to  the 
utmost.  But  such  is  the  interest  of  what  is  given  us  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's jourtials,  that  we  can  not  but  wish  the  compiler  had  used 
liis  scissors  less  sparingly. 

Nathan  W.  Fiske  was  born  in  Weston,  Mass.,  April  ITth, 
1798.  In  his  tenth  year  of  his  own  accord  he  commenced  the 
lAtin  grammar,  and  had  nearly  finished  it  before  the  circum- 
stance was  known  to  his  father.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  enter- 
ed Dartmouth  College.  During  his  first  year  he  perforrhed  his 
tasks,  indeed,  and  was  guilty  of  little  deserving  a  more  reproach- 
ful name  than  the  follies  of  youth  ;  but  having  no  definite  aim 
in  his  studies,  and  being  of  a  social  disposition,  lively,  and  much 
Caressed,  he  approached  the  confines  of  dissipation.  He  attribu- 
ted it  to  his  maternal  instructions  that  he  escaped  the  vortex. 
But  in  his  second  year  he  became  a  more  earnest  student.  In 
the  spring  term  of  this  year,  the  college  was  blessed  with  one  of 
those  revivals  of  religion  so  important  to  the  churches,  the  history 
of  every  one  of  which  is  to  be  traced  in  all  the  subsequent  inflti- 
ence  of  men  who  are  the  cardines  rerum  in  the  stale  and  the 
church.  Of  this  revival  Fiske  was  a  subject.  Though  he  had 
been  early  taught  the  Westminster  Catechism,  he  had  rejected  all 
its  distinctive  peculiarities  except  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  At 
first  he  ridiculed  and  opposed  the  work;  but  was  subsequently 
awakened  and  made  the  subject  of  renewing  grace.  His  conver- 
sion was  marked  by  traits  which  were  ever  after  prominent  in 
his  religious  experience ;  a  deep  conviction  of  his  sinfulness,  of 
the  extent  and  purity  of  the  law,  of  the  holiness  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  of  his  entire  dependence  on  him  for  salvation.  He 
records  his  feelings  at  what  he  supposed  the  moment  of  his  con- 
version as  follows  : 

**  Then  did  I  feel  my  unworthinest  of  the  least  of  (}od*8  favore,  my  desert 
of  etenud  woe.  Then  I  was  shown  that  my  whole  heart  was  corrupt ;  that 
from  this  impure  fountain  had  flowed  all  the  streams  of  life,  and  every  action 
of  course  condemned  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  the 
Savior's  great  work  of  redemption,  and  felt  that  I  must  be  interested  personaDy 
in  that,  or  be  forever  lost;  that  I  was  absolutely  and  entirely  dependmit  ob 
God  for  ability  to  accept  its  terms,  and  jret  that  mv  inability  was  inexcusable, 
as  it  originated  or  ratiier  consisted  entirely  in  the  unholmess  of  my  heart 
The  eternal  election  of  saints  appeared  true,  and  was  even  a  ground  of  com- 
fbrt,  for  it  seemed,  if  Crod  had  not  determined  to  make  me  a  vessel  of  meicy, 
my  wicked  heart  never  oould  be  veaewed.  And  what  anffuish !  TkMi  was  I 
bumbled.    I  threw  myself  into  the  anns  of  Jss«b  and  plead  for  m^rcy ;  nor 
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did  I  pIm4  ia  vma»    A  Hsftmof  light  durtod  wto  lay  au«d*»«  worid  tf  kap- 
piaeflg  wu  in  it.    I  could  exclaim, 

*  I  yield  my  powers  to  thy  command, 
To  tfaee  I  dedicate  my  daya."* 

He  has  left  us  an  extended  record  of  his  exercises  at  this  time, 
which  is  the  more  interesting  because,  as  his  biographer  remarks, 
^'  it  is  but  seldom  we  can  get  so  minute  an  account  from  the  pen 
of  a  distinguished  scholar  and  preacher"  of  his  own  conversion. 

Fiske  graduated  with  honor  in  1817,  and  spent  the  year  foU 
lowing  in  teaching  an  academy  at  Newcastle,  Maine.  He  waa 
then  elected  Tutor  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  remained  in  this 
office  two  years.  Iqimediately  afterwards  he  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  where  he  completed  the  course  of  study 
in  1823.  The  same  autumn  he  was  ordained  as  an  evangelist 
and  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  spent  six  months  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  seamen  and  others  not  connected  with  any  organized 
congregation.  Here  he  labored  with  great  fidelity  but  with  little 
sticcess.  He  preached  ninety-two  or  ninety-three  times,  and 
made  over  three  hundred  visits ;  but  he  did  not  secure  the  atten- 
tion or  increase  the  number  of  his  congregation.  It  was  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  want  of  congruity  between 
the  preacher  and  his  work.  President  Edwards  was  but  an  in- 
different missionary  to  the  Indians. 

In  the  enstung  spring  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
nnatics  and  natural  philosophy  in  Middlebury  College.  A  few 
days  after  he  received  an  invitation  to  supply  the  pulpit  in  Con* 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  on  the  same  day  a  proposal  from  the  Prudential 
Committee  of  the  A.  R  C.  F.  M.  to  become  a  missionary  to  China 
or  Palestine.  Declining  the  other  proposals,  he  preached  two  or 
three  Sabbaths  in  Concord,  where  he  was  desired  to  continue  \\ia 
labors ;  but  being  elected  the  same  summer  to  the  professorship 
of  ancient  languages  at  Amherst,  he  accepted  the  appointment* 
After  a  few  years  he  exchanged  this  professorship  for  that  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosophy,  an  office  which  he  held  till  big 
death.  In  1£2S,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Deborah 
W.  Vinal,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  unusual  worth.  She  preceded 
him  to  the  tomb  by  a  few  years.  His  grief  for  her  seemed  al- 
ways to  retain  jts  first  freshness,  and  assisted  materially  in  impair- 
ing his  health  and  hastening  on  his  death.  From  tl)e  time  of 
her  death  in  1844,  his  health  gradually  failed,  till,  in  Nov.  1846, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  he  sailed^  in  com^ 
pany  with  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  for  Syria.  But  the  hopes  of  his  recov- 
ery were  destined  to  disappointment.  He  died  at  Jerusalem, 
May  27,  1847,  in  the  peace  and  hope  of  the  Gospel.  His  last  in* 
telligible  words,  uttered  slowly  and  with  diffictiltyi  were,  ^'I  joy 
— in  the  Lord— -of  my  salvation.'' 
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The  extraets  from  hiA  journal  kept  during  these  trarels  are  ex* 
ceedingl^  interesting,  sparkling  with  enthnsiasm,  and  often  pre- 
senting pictures  of  great  beauty.  He  was  a  keen  observer ;  and 
his  notes,  had  he  lived  to  complete  them,  would  have  made  one 
of  our  most  interesting  books  of  travels. 

Prof.  Fiske  published  but  little;  scarcely  anything  except  his 
Translation  of  Eschenburg's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature.  This 
was  often  regretted,  and  justly;  for  his  pen  would  have  com- 
manded readers.  His  unwillingness  to  publish  was  probabljT 
owing  to  his  high  ideal  of  the  qualifications  for  authorship,  and 
his  extraordinary  modesty.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  puffed  up 
by  trifles;  he  was  the  farthest  possible  from  the  disposition  satir- 
ized in  Le  Sage's  schoolmaster  of  Olraedo,  "to  whose  profound 
erudition  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  that  the  Athe- 
nian children  cried  when  they  were  whipped'* — a  self-conceit  for 
small  attainments  unhappily  not  confined  to  Olmedo.  Superior 
as  were  his  powers  and  attainments,  he  was  the  farthest  from 
thinking  himself  great.  We  must  regret  that  he  did  not  publish 
more ;  yet  we  must  admire  his  lofty  ideal  of  excellence  and  his 
modest  estimate  of  himself — excellences,  alas,  too  rare. 

We  were  surprised  at  first  that  these  selections  from  his  writings 
are  almost  ail  sermons^.  But  after  reading  them,  we  felt  no  dispo- 
sition to  regret  that  they  had  been  selected.  Whatever  of  value  re- 
mains unpublished — and  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  is  much — 
these  sermons  ought  not  to  have  been  left  out.  We  rejoice  in  their 
publication,  were  it  only  for  conferring  honor  on.  printed  sermons 
and  contributing  to  rescue  them  from  prevailing, prejudice.  Pre- 
pared for  a  literary  audience  by  a  man  who  never  was  a  pastor,  these 
discourses  have  less  than  usual  of  a  popular  character.  They  dis- 
cuss principles.  They  are  eminently  suggestive.  Some  of  them, 
like  that  on  "the  analysis  of  conscience,"  are  fine  specimens  of 
philosophical  analysis.  Some,  like  that  on  "  the  wonderfuiuess  of 
man's  mental  constitution,"  and  that  on  "  the  fearfulness  of  man's 
mental  constitution,"  lead  the  reader  over  a  track  almost  untrod- 
den by  sermonizers,  and  yet  presenting  grounds  for  most  powerful 
appeals.  No  thinking  mind  can  fail  to  be  enriched  by^the  attentive 
reading  of  these  discourses.  They  belong  in  many  respects  to 
the  class  of  Bishop  Butler's  sermons;  yet  with  the  Bishop's 
strong  reasoning  and  clear  analysis  of  principles,  they  have  much 
more  of  the  direct  and  powerful  application  of  the  truth  to  the 
conscience,  and  are  more  imbued  with  the  very  essence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  cross. 

These  sermons  are  characterized  by  originality.  Every  one 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  writer's  own  mind.  In  every  one  are 
suggested  new  and  interesting  thoughts  or  combinations  of 
thought.  We  rise  from  reading  one  of  them  with  the  satisfying 
feeling  that  it  has  really  advanced  us  and  enlarged  our  mtatal 
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ttores.  We  may  refer,  for  examples,  to  thetnanner  in  which  the 
aothor  casts  light  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  at  a  new  angle 
of  reflection,  on  the  great  question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  in  the 
sermon  on  "spiritual  liberty;"  and  to  the  comparison  between 
the  teachings  of  revelation  and  of  philosophy,  in  the  sermon  on 
"belief  in  mysteries."  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  many  times  an  ineiden* 
lal  remark  on  some  minor  point,  or  a  thought  dropped  as  an  illus- 
tration, sets  a  snbject  by  a  single  sentence  in  a  new  and  striking 
light.  Thus  in  the  sermon  on  "  renunciation  of  the  world,"  he 
incidentally  contrasts  the  Christian's  willingness  to  die  with  the 
suicide's.  "  Wretched  worldlings  may  wish  to  die,  and  some-* 
times,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given  to  Job  by  his  impious 
wife,  they  do  actually  curse  God  and  kill  themselves ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  do  not  renounce  the  world,  but  only  consummate  their 
idolatry  towards  it;  instead  of  really  giving  up  their  idol,  they 
only  certify  in  the  sight  of  heaven  the  blindness  and. madness  of 
their  continned  devotion ;  they  build  an  altar  to  their  god  on  the 
shore  of  eternity  and  immolate  thereon  both  soul  and  body." 

The  sermons  ere  characterized  by  cogency  of  reasot>ing,  .and 
by  simplicity,  completeness,  and  beauty  of  plan.  They  are  Doric 
temples,  simple  and  unadorned,  but  regular,  massive  and  beauti- 
ful. Prof.  Fiske^s  mind,  either  by  nature  or  discipline,  was  a 
Ic^ic  to  itself.  Without  any  parade  of  the  forms  of  the  science, 
it  seemed  to  act  spontaneously  with  logical  precision,  order  and 
conclusiveness,  and  thus  his  thoughts  came  forth  marshaled  and 
disciplined,  and  with  a  superior  efficacy,  like  that  of  an  army 
over  a  mob.  Indeed  system  and  regularity  marked  his  whole 
life,  and  his  dress  and  all  the  arrangements  of  his  study  showed 
no  less  beauty  and  exactness  of  order  than  his  thoughts. 

The  style  of  Prof.  F.  is  marked  by  precision  and  strength. 
These  qualities  belong  alike  to  the  thought  and  the  language. 
His  mainiscripts  were  never  revised  by  himself  for  publication, 
yet,  says  his  biographer,  "  There  is  scarcely  a  collocation  which 
conld  be  changed  without  impairing  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  sentence;  and  the  most  fastidious  critic  might  almost  be 
challenged  to  point  out  a  single  loose  extemporaneous  sentence 
in  twenty  pages."  In  beauty  of  plan,  and  precision  and  perspi- 
cuity of  thought  and  language,  he  often  reminds  us  of  Emmons; 
but  lie  has  more  strength  and  riches  of  thought  than  there  is  in 
the  majority  of  that  divine's  published  semK)ns.  The  absence 
of  superfluous  words  and  phrases  shows  that  he  appreciated  the 
wisdom  of  a  distinguished  preacher,  who,  reading  over  a.  sermon 
much  blotted  with  erasures,  was  accosted  with  the  exclamation, 
«» Do  you  call  that  a  sermon  ?  It  is  all  blotted  out."  He  replied 
by  saying,  "  You  may  stuff  a  flax  comb  with  flax  and  ride  to 
Boston  on  it  without  being  pricked ;  but  if  you  pull  the  flax  out, 
it  will  make  itself  felt.     1  have  been  pulling  the  flax  out  of  my 
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8erm6D."  Prof.  Ftske,  as  iodetd  appMrs  from  the  sUte  of  his 
maiiascrtpts,  must  have  been  no  stranger  to  the  same  irork. 
The  finish  of  his  slyle  could  not  have  Imn  atcakied  wiihoat  the 
"  Umtt  labor  et  mora.^^ 

As  a  sermonizer  he  is  distingiiiehed  by  grand  and  overwheloH 
ing  exhibitions  of  the  law^  rather  than  by  the  diathetic  presenta- 
tion of  the  cross.  Indeed,  what  used  to  be  called  the  law-^aork 
was  80  powerful  on  his  own  soul  as  to  mold  his  whole  habit  of 
thinking  and  feeling.  Perhaps  he  never  enjoyed  that  confident 
hope  of  pardon  and  that  full  liberty  with  which  Christ  maketh 
free,  which  it  might  have  been  his  privilege  to  enjoy.  He  poe* 
aessed  much  of  that  terrific  power  of  pressing  honoe  the  law 
which  was  wielded  by  the  elder  Edwards.  The  sermon  of  Ed* 
wards  on  '*  Sinners  in  the  hands  of  an  angry  God,"  is  particularly 
noticed  as  having  occupied  his  attention  while  seeking  the  way 
of  life  ;  and  how  much  inflnetiee  it  may  have  had  at  that  form^ 
ing  period  in  determining  the  peculiar  type  of  his  piety  and  of 
his  preaching,  no  one  can  decide.  But,  though  like  Edwards,  be 
had  none  of  the  graces  of  oratorical  action,  some  of  his  ser- 
mons, like  some  of  Edwards's,  rise  to  an  awful  eloquence  which 
in  the  delivery,  it  is  said,  did  make  sinners  literally  and  -rnani^ 
festly  turn  pale  and  quake  with  agitation.  Of  this  character  is 
the  sermon  on  '^ Conscience  as  an  organ ^of  punishment;"  also 
that  oti  the  text,  <<  I  remember  all  their  wickeidness." 

We  find  more  imagination  in  Prof.  Fiske's  sermons  than  we 
expected.  There  are  not  wanting  highly  illustrative  figures ;  and 
he  shows  the  power  of  making  a  scene  or  thought  stand  out  in 
bold  distinctness  before  the  mind.  But  imagination  is  not  prom* 
inent  in  his  writings ;  nor  indeed  did  he,  aamuch  as  others,  need 
its  aid.  Important  as  it  is  to  the  vivid  expression  of  thought,  the 
author  who,  without  it,  can  master  the  distinctness  and  force 
characterinng  Prof.  F.'s  style,  can  afiord,  better  than  the  most, 
to  dispense  with  it.  And  this  is  the  first  requisite  to  powerfui 
writing,  to  have  '^thoughts  that  burn,"  glowing  with  their  own 
light  and  illuminating  the  langnage  rather  than  illuminated  by  it« 
For  ek)quence  must  lie  deep  in  the  thought  and  the  feelings,  and 
originating  there,  will  create  a  language  for  itself.  By  yotmg 
writers,  who  have  a  tetidency  to  seek  for  prettinesses,  in  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  eloquence  is  superficial  in  the  style,  like  a  dyed 
garment  of  cunning  work  to  be  put  upon  a  meager  thought,  this 
bgook  may  profitably  be  studied  as  a  specimen  of  pure,  manly,  and 
eiSective  writing.  South,  aiming  his  sarcasm,  as  is  supposed,  at 
Jeremy  Taylor,  says  with  reference  to  the  Apostle's  language, 
*<  I  speak  the  words  of  soberness,  not  with  enticing  wimla  of 
man's  wisdom ;" — '*  This  was  the  Apostle's  way  of  discoimiag 
of  things  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  the  '  fringes  of  the  north  star,' 
ttothingof '  naturs's  becoming  unnatural ;'  nothing  of  the  *4owq 
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of  angel's  wings/  or  '  the  beaiHifiil  locks  of  cherobims ;'  no 
starched  similitndes,  introdnced  with  a  *Thtis  have  I  seen  a 
cioad  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,'  and  the  like.  No,  these  were 
sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  For*  the  apos- 
tles, poor  mortals,  were  content  to  take  lower  steps  and  to  tell  the 
world  in  plain  terms,  that  <  he  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and 
he  who  believed  not  shoukl  be  damned.'  And  this  was  the  dia> 
lect  which  pierced  the  conscience  and  made  the  hearers  cry  out, 
'  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?'  It  tickled  not  the  ear, 
but  sunk  into  the  heart ;  and  when  men  came  from  such  ser^ 
mons,  they  never  commended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice 
or  gesture ;  for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile  or  the  quaintness  of 
snch  a  sentence ;  but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with  the 
overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning  truths, 
much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus, 
'  Did  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us,  while  he  opened  to  us  the 
Scriptures?'" 

It  were  of  little  avail  to  present  specimens  of  style  from  ser* 
mons  so  closely  consecutive.  The  following  beautiful  extract  is 
presented,  however,  not  as  a  specimen  of  style,  but,  occurring  as 
it  does  incidentally  in  a  sermon  having  no  reference  to  his  loss, 
as  an  expression  of  that  subdued  and  sanctified  sorrow  for  his 
wife,  which  gave  such  a  touching  interest  to  his  last  years. 

**  Why  should  we  mourn  that  God  hath  broken  a  tie  that  bound  us  to  earth, 
when  in  so  doinff  he  has  but  strengthened  the  attractions  that  draw  us  towards 
heaven?  The  Christian  does  not  want  evidence  that  there  is  an  invi6ibl# 
world  of  gloiy,  where  the  sun  of  righteousness  shines  in  resplendent  luster, 
filling  the  whole  sphere  with  brightness,  and  beauty,  and  warmth,  and  spiritual 
Jife  and  blessedness.  But  does  it  not  give  you  a  new  and  before  nnfelt  con* 
viction  of  its  reality,  when  you  have  accompanied  a  departing  saint  to  its  very 
confines,  and  have  seen  the  divine  luminary  breaking  through  ail  the  darkness 
and  gloom  of  death  itself,  and  lighting  up  on  the  face  of  your  friend  the  smile 
of  peace  and  hope  and  joy  ?  And  when,  in  the  prayers  uttered  in  feeble  ac- 
cents by  the  welUknown  voice,  you  have  heard  your  friend  again  and  a^ain 
conversing  in  unwonted  style  with  the  invisible  Redeemer,  as  thev  walked  to* 
gether  and  entered  the  celestial  city,  does  it  not  assure  you  with  a  new  and 
thrilling  sads&ction,  that  your  Redeemer  liveth  and  is  mighty  to  save,  and 
hath  put  in  readiness  a  place  for  his  followers  ?  Let  the  heart  only  obey  the 
sweet  impulses  which  are  tiius  imparted  by  the  expgrience  gathered  amid  trib- 
ulation, and  there  can  not  fail  to  be  wrought  in  the  soul  a  more  delightful  hope 
and  a  more  confiding  trust,  and  you  may  rejoice  even  in  the  remembrance  of 
yonr  sorrows,  and  thank  God  that  he  has  thus  led  you  out  into  the  wilderness 
in  order  to  feed  you  with  manna  from  heaven,  that  he  extinguished  even  your 
brightest  light  on  earth  only  to  show  you  that  it  was  shining  brighter  in  the 
splendor  of  the  original  gloiy  above,  that  he  made  even  your  home  here  a 
blank  solitude  only  to  bless  your  soul  in  the  realization  of  its  eternal  home  at 
the  right  hand  of  God."— pp.  267,  366. 

Sermons  of  this  intellectual  cast  are  in  the  end  most  effective ; 
and  we  hope  the  volume  will  lead  its  clerical  readers  to  seek 
a  similar  strength  and  fullness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  analysis, 
cogency  of  reasoning,  and  condensation  and  precision  of  style. 
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Them  are  many  thoughts  worthy  of  attention,  in  the  diBeonrte 
on  ''  the  value  of  mental  philosophy  to  the  minister  of  the  gne* 
pel."  For  thoagh  a  metaphysical  sermon,  addressed  to  a  people 
never  trained  in  the  schools,  with  the  nice  distinctions  and  per> 
plezing  discussions  of  the  lecture-room,  is  a  downright  absurd* 
ity,  of  which  we  have  had  so  much  that  we  long  for  a  uni- 
versal return  to  the  purity  ^and  power  of  evangelical  truth,  yet 
sermons  which  are  the  r^mU  of  a  discriminiiting  analysis  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  which  remove 
with  a  master's  hand  the  cavils  of  fisilse  philosophy,  and  exhibit 
evangelical  truth  in  ilsi*ull  proportions  and  commend  it  to  the 
reason,  are  sermons  which  the  interests  of  religion  demand  and 
which  will  be  effective  on  any  congregation.  The  minister  need 
not  return  his  metaphysical  studies  to  his  hearers  raw ;  but,  to 
make  a  new  application  of  an  old  illustration,  as  the  sheep  re* 
turns  for  the  hay  that  is  given  it,  not  hay  but  wool,  the  preacher 
should  return  the  results  of  his  metaphysical  studies  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  evangelical  doctrine  with  more  clearuess,  fullness 
and  precision,  with  more  consistency  with  reason  and  conn 
mendation  to  the  conscience,  and  with  more  skillful  adaptation 
to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  hearers.  There  are  metaphysica 
in  Shakspeare  not  less  than  in  'Mhe  angelic  doctor;"  and  of  true 
mental  philosophy  the  poet  exhibits  more  than  the  philosopher. 
Says  Prof.  F. : 

*^  It  must  be  confessed  that  we  see  in  the  church  and  in  the  a^  a  tendency 
to  {Mit  a  hiffher  yalae  on  brilliancy  of  fkncy,  and  liyeliness  and  yarietj  of  illus- 
tration and  imagery,  than  on  really  profound  tbonght  or  exact  truth.  •  •  • 
t9till  th^re  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  proclaimed  horror  of  profoundly  doc- 
trinal and  truly  philosophical  sermons,  consists  somewhat  less  in  the  peopled 
dread  of  hearing  them,  than  in  the  minister's  dread  of  writing  them.  For  the 
fkct  is,  diat  e?ery  person  will  take  pleasure  in  any  performance  which  aitMiaes 
his  intellect  and  occupies  his  activity.  Most  hearers  love  to  feel  that  mental 
elevation  of  which  they  are  made  conscious,  when  they  find  their  thoughts 
grappling  with  some  great  subject,  as  they  are  led  along  by  the  preacher  in 
some  lucid  argument  Obscurity  and  perplexity  in  a  sermon  no  man  likes. 
But  tame,  trite  thoughts,  mere  common-place  views,  are  quite  as  disagreeable. 
*  *  *  h  has  been  stated  that  formerly,  in  a  certain  church  in  Massachnsetfes, 
there  was  an  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  wake  up  sleepers  at  meeting ;  that 
he  carried  a  lon^  pole,  with  a  hard  ball  at  one  end  and  a  fox's  tail  at  the  other. 
We  do  not  imagine  that  a  great  increase  of  profound  philosophical  preaching 
would  occasion  any  new  demand  for  the  ball  to  rap  the  sconces  of  the  males, 
or  even  the  fox  tail  to  brush  the  cheeks  of  the  fair  ones.  It  is  not  when  the 
pulpit  utters  solid,  elaborated  thoughts,  that  leaden  slumbers  creep  along  the 
pews;  but — 

*  When  dullness  mounts  the  sacred  rostrum 
And  deals  about  his  drowsy  nostrum.' 


The  prtaeher  should  never  leave  his  hearers  at  the  point  of  acquisition  ^rtwcsw 
he  taxes  them.  If  he  must  come  down  to  meet  their  attainments,  it  should  be 
done  only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them  up  higher." — pp.  347, 348. 

Prof.  F.  exemplified  this  rule  in  his  own  preacbiog. 
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This  vdnme  would  be  especially  valuable  to  put  into  the  handa 
of  college  students.  It  presents  triuh  in  such  aspects  as  must 
iolerest  their  minds.  We  wish  it  might  be  in  the  hands  of  them 
all,  and  especially  of  those  among  the  strong-minded  who  are 
inclined  to  make  light  of  religion. 

The  memoir  is  defective  in  its  notices  of  the  Professor  aa  a 
philosopher,  and  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  on  mental  science. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  title-page  and  a  note  of  two  lines,  we  should 
hardly  have  been  informed  that  he  ever  exchanged  the  professor- 
ship of  languages  for  the  philosophical  chair.  A  more  full  por* 
trait  of  him  in  this  respect,  with  the  addition  to  the  work,  if 
they  exist  in  a  form  suitable  for  publication,  of  some  of  his  phi* 
losophical  lectures,  would  have  made  it  more  acceptable.  The 
deficiency,  however,  is  in  part  supplied  by  the  lecture  on  mental 
philosophy  near  the  close  of  the  volume. 

Prof.  P.  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Scotch  philosophers. 
Having  a  mind  remarkably  discriminating,  capable  of  the  keen- 
est analysis  and  of  the  most  concentratexl  attention,  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  eminent  in  his  department.  He  was  intensely  Baconian, 
building  his  philosophy  on  the  most  rigid  induction  of  facta. 
With  that  class  of  speculatists  who,  during  his  active  life,  began 
to  attract  attention  in  this  country,  of  whom  we  may  select  as 
the  representative,  R.  W.  Emerson — that  Endymion  of  philoso- 
phy, beautiful  dreamer  courted  by  moonbeams — with  these  he 
had  no  sympathy,  we  may  almost  say,  no  patience.  As  objects 
of  a  similar  feeling,  he  seems  to  have  grouped  together  the  pecu- 
liar views  of  the  Arminians  and  of  Coleridge,  the  various  forms 
of  what  is  loosely  called  transcendental  philosophy,  and  all  the 
speculations  which  are  wont  to  stigmatize  the  results  of  induction 
as  "  warehouse  collections  of  mere  physical  facts.'* 

There  are  men  who  use  their  formula  like  "a  two-foot  rule, 
which  measures  great  things  and  small  with  equal  indifference.^ 
So  ihe  Jews  measured  with  their  formula  the  Son  of  God ;  "  We 
know  this  man  whence  he  is ;  but  when  Christ  cometh,  no  man 
knoweth  whence  he  is.  Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet."  It 
would  be  great  injustice  to  rank  Prof  F.  with  this  Procrustean 
class.  His  mind  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  receive  no 
proposition,  unless  sustained  by  processes  of  reasoning  most  rig- 
idly conclusive.  Therefore  if  he  rejected  what  has  taken  to. 
itself  the  distinctive  title  of  a  spiritual  or  transcendental  philoso- 
phy, and  rejected  it  not  without  contempt,  it  was  not  because  his 
mind  was  not  open  to  tiew  light  from  every  source,  but  because, 
having  examined  all  that  the  advocates  of  that  philosophy  ui^e 
in  its  defense,  he  did  not  find  the  satisfying  proof.  Therefore 
he  rejected  it  as  theory  without  evidence,  or  so  far  as  trtie  at  all, 
aa  the  magniloquent  utterance  in  new  phrases  of  old  and  familiac 
truth.    He  supposed  himself  to  recognize  the  *'  iqtemal  fiEidiiig** 
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tinder  other  names ;  he  bowed  to  the  authority  of  internal  con- 
scionsnecs;  but  he  subjected  consciousness  to  a  most  rigorous 
questioning,  and  rejected  many  an  appeal  to  its  authority  because 
founded  on  a  hasty  and  incorrect  interpretation  of  its  teaching. 
The  following  paragraph  will  here  be  read  with  interest: 

"It  is  an  eminent  advBntage  of  correct  mental  science,  that  it  forces  us  to 
lK>tice  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Thus  itneaches  us  to  receive  truths 
which  stand  to  each  other  in  such  a  relation  as,  by  their  seeming  repugnance, 
to  constitute  mysteries.  When  two  truths  hold  this  correlation,  if  either  of 
fhem  is  rejected  the  contrary  becomes  a  falsehood ;  for  example,  God*8  omni* 
presence  m  all  things,  and  his  distinct  objective  existence  independent  of 
all  things ;  the  unity  and  plurality  of  the  Godhead ;  the  absolute  dependence 
and  the  entire  accountability  of  man.  Superficial  reasoning  may  renoaDce 
one  or  the  other  for  the  apparent  contradiction,  but  a  profound  philosophy 
embraces  both  as  essential  truth.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  here  that 
every  actually  existing  object,  the  mere  insect,  the  spire  of  grass,  the  dew-drop, 
the  microscopic  animalcule  dwelling  in  it,  involves  a  contradiction  truly  mmi* 
ogous  to  that  which  a  haughty  rationalism  charges  on  the  Trinity ;  for,  at 
the  French  philosopher  Cousin  generalizes  it,  (and  few  of  that  Frenchmaa'f 
obscure  abstractions  embosom  as  much  good  meaning,)  *  Reality  is  the  simul- 
taneity of  unity  and  plurality  f  and  it  may  be  added,  that  all  the  contradictori- 
ness  which  proud  hedirts  have  found  in  other  evangelical  doctrines,  is  hot  the 
actual  co-existence  of  properties  or  acts  seemingly  repugnant ;  yet  seeming  so 
only  in  consequence  of  some  finroundless  prejudice  or  accidental  associatKHk 
It  is  a  striking  remark  of  Mr.  Townsend,  the  very  sensible  writer  on  Mesmer- 
ism, as  just  as  it  is  striking;  '  All  intelligence  that  is  not  limiied  is  God ;  and 
in  the  force  of  the  rutndions  which  otm/ine  the  creature  (paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound)  consist  the  independence  of  its  action  and  the  lihai^  of  its  teUU  There 
is  a  kindred  affirmation,  witli  more  beauty  in  it,  by  the  evangelical  Tholnck, 
whose  piety  and  love  of  truth  have  shone  amid  the  surrounding  ^loom  of  infi- 
delity, almost  as  if  the  star  of  Bethlehem  had  risen  upon  Egyptian  darkness ; 
*  True  freedom,'  says  Tholuck,  *  exists  only  where  there  is  necessity,  as  true 
humanity  only  where  there  is  divinity.'  The  moment  a  man  justly  apprehends 
the  distinction  between  created  and  uncreated  power,  he  discovers  the  perfect 
emptiness  of  those  *  great  swelling  words'  which  have  again  and  again  been 
uttered  against  all  evangelical  theolo^ry  as  involving  an  '  iron  fatalism  f  for 
then  he  sees,  that,  while  the  fatum  Mihamtianum  is  a  stupid  plea  for  sheer 
idleness,  and  the yo^um  Sloicum  an  impudent  apology  for  want  of  feeling,  the 
fiAum  Christianum,  if  any  person  chooses  to  apply  such  a  term  and  epithet, 
(we  would  not,)  is  merely  ikat  pronouncing  and  decreeing  of  God,  by  which,  ht 
ordains  all  things  in  infinite  wisdom.  From  overlooking  this  distinction,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  essential  element  of  created  power,  men  have  advanced 
very  remarkable  opinions  respecting  what  is  requisite  for  accountable  moral 
affency.  Power  or  contrary  choice  without  contrary  inducement,  liberty  of  in- 
difference, choice  before  the  first  choice,  self-determination  of  will,  a  will 
which  is  a  person,  but  which  has  no  nature,  and  can  not  acquire  a  nature  nor 
possess  one  a  moment  without  becoming  a  thing  instead  of  a  person, — these 
and  other  notions  equally  brilliant  and  profound  have  been  excogitated  to  make 
the  sinner  (what  every  sinner  knows  God  has  made  him)  an  accountable  agent" 

Pfof,  F.  was  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  bowed  implicitly  to 
the  anthpriiy  of  God's  word.  His  piety  was  deep;  and  in  all 
his  investigations  of  mind  he  recognized  its  grandeur  as  it  is  re- 
vealed by  Christianity  alone.  His  influence  in  molding  the 
minds  of  seven  hundred  men  is  spread  throughout  the  globe. 
And  in  bringing  this  notice  of  him  to  a  close,  we  can  not  but  re* 
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fleet  how  snbtime  the  study  of  the  human  mmd ;  liav  immense 
the  influence  of  the  teacher,  the  preacher,  of  every  one,  how- 
ever retired  from  public  gaze,  the  great  labor  of  whose  life  is  to 
mold  the  human  mind  !  And  if  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve persons  thus  employed  from  misdirected  efibrts,  that  they 
know  the  laws  of  the  mind,  equally  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  their  interest  intense  and  make  them  mighty  in  their  efibrts, 
that  they  always  appreciate  its  grandeur.  We  may  profitably 
dwell  a  moment  on  this  thought. 

Great  as  are  the  wonders  of  physical  science,  the  science  of 
mind  reveals  greater;  for  it  reveals  that  plastic  spirit  which 
stamps  the  face  of  material  nature  with  its  own  image.  When 
the  mind  of  man  is  savage,  all  nature  is  savage  around  it;  when 
the  mind  is  cultivated,  all  nature  blooms  in  cultivation.  Before 
the  mind  of  man  touches  it,  the  material  world  with  its  immeas- 
arable  energies  is  against  him ;  the  rivers  forbid  his  passage ;  the 
ocean  roars  defiance ;  the  trees  wag  their  heads  in  scorn  of  his 
tool  less  hands ;  the  mines  hold  fast  their  treasures;  and  a  terri- 
tory large  enough  for  a  state  starves  a  handful  of  naked  wretches 
on  its  bosom.  But  when  the  mind  of  man  exerts  its  power,  na- 
ture yields  her  energies  to  his  service;  the  earth  brings  forth 
abundantly ;  stinted  grains  and  crabbed  fruits  become  rich  and 
hiscious;  the  forests  melt  away;  the  rivers  do  his  work;  the 
lightning  obeys  his  bidding  ;  and  old  ocean  bows  his  hoary  locks 
and  bears  his  burdens.  "  When  the  mind  of  man  takes  a  step 
ail  the  tmiverse  advances  with  it."  And  this  is  often  true,  not 
only  of  the  advance  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  single  mind,  A  single 
mind  studying  the  laws  of  nature  or  the  revelation  of  God, 
takes  a  step,  and  the  world  shakes  beneath  its  tread ;  a  single 
mind  advances,  and,  behold,  the  world  is  not  what  it  was.  To 
control  the  material  world  by  thoughts  and  volitions,  is  a  charac- 
teristic power  of  man's  spirit  which  shows  its  affinity  with  God. 
And  though  the  human  spirit  can  not  speak  and  it  is  done ;  yet  the 
plastic  power  by  which,  in  whatever  wilderness  placed,  it  does,  in 
proportion  to  its  own  improvement,  improve  all  nature  around  it, 
is  a  prerogative  raising  it  in  grandeur  immeasurably  above  the 
material  universe  and  allying  it  with  God.  And  if  this  be  the 
plastic  power  of  the  soul,  we  see  that  there  must  be  more  than 
rhetorical  figures  in  the  scriptural  predictions  that  the  earth  shall 
be  renovated  in  beauty,  as  the  human  soul  advances  towards  per- 
fection. There  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  realize  their  fulfill- 
ment, when  ^'  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom"  shall  mirror 
in  her  beauty  the  mind  of  man  now  endowed  with  the  fullness  of 
knowledge  and  the  beauties  of  holiness;  when,  in  her  retiewed 
fraitfulness,  developed  resources,  and  subjugated  agencies,  she 
shall  show  forth,  not  only  as  did  Eklen  fresh  from  the  Creator's 
hand  the  glory  of  God,  but  also  the  grandeur  of  him  to  whom  as 
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Ibe  image  of  himself,  God  in  the  beginning  delegated  *^  domioion 
over  all  the  earth,"  and  who,  raised  from  his  fall  by  the  power 
of  the  gospel  and  renovating  material  nature  by  the  action  of  his 
own  soul,  reappears  at  last,  successful  over  all  obstacles  and 
crowned  with  his  primeval  glory  as  the  dresser  and  keeper  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  the  soul,  we  declare  again,  which  determines  the  impres- 
sion which  the  material  universe  makes  on  it ;  and  this  is  a  proof 
of  the  sours  su|)erior  grandeur.  If  nature  is  clothed  in  beiauty 
and  sublimity,  it  is  the  soul  that  weaves  within  itself  her  shining 
apparel  and  covers  her  nakedness  with  royal  vestments. 

"  Mind,  mind  alone — ^bear  witness  earth  and  heaven — 
The  livinor  fountain  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime.** 

It  is  the  souPs  own  feelings  which  determine  also  whether  na- 
ture shall  be  cheerful  or  sad.  The  convert,  beaming  with  new- 
born love,  invests  all  nature  with  his  ({wn  joys ;  the  mountains 
and  hills  break  forth  before  him  into  singing  and  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  do  clap  their  hands.  But  when  the  soul  looks  abroad 
sad  and  desponding,  it  robes  all  nature  in  mourning;  the  winds 
sigh,  the  trees  moan,  the  mountains  frown,  and  every  impressioa 
from  without  is  tinged  with  melancholy.  And  when  he  whose 
soul  is  full  of  fear  goes  abroad,  the  dim  objects  about  him  swell  itito 
forms  of  terror,  and  nature's  sounds  are  heard  as  sepulchral  words 
and  tones  of  menace.  The  murderer — for  such  is  the  actual 
confession  of  one — hears  the  chippering  birds  reproaching  him 
with  his  deed  of  blood.  And  because  his  own  soul  is  full  of 
specters,  the  universe  is  full  of  the  same;  the  shadows  of  his 
own  crimes  flit  terribly  about,  mingling  like  giant  forms  among 
the  objects  of  nature ; 

'^  The  fiends  in  his  own  bosom,  people  air 
With  kindred  fiends  that  haunt  him  to  despair." 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  soul  to  clothe  all  natnre  in  its  own 
garments,  and  to  give  it  voice  and  expression  like  its  own. 

"Would  you  au^t behold  of  hiffher  worth 
Than  to  an  inanunate  cold  woria  appears  ? 
Ah,  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  rorth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 
Enveloping  the  earth." 

What  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  the  soul !  Grand  aa  the  ex- 
terior universe  is,  the  soul  stamps  it  in  a  moment  with  its  own 
expression.  We  smile  on  it  and  it  smiles  on  us.  We  mourn  and 
it  mourns  to  us.  Never  infant  answered  more  quickly  with  its 
own  the  smiles  or  tears  of  its  mother's  face.  The  oiUvaitL 
txniverse  is  but  a  babe  in  the  arms  to  the  gcander  soul 
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We  set  (be  soperior  grandeur  of  the  soul,  also,  in  the  fiK^  that 
it  knows  the  oatward  universe,  but  can  not  be  known  by  it. 
Greatest  is  he  who  had  all  the  laws  and  plan  of  the  universe  in 
bis  mind  when  as  yet  it  was  not,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  will 
lealized  those  laws  in  creating  the  worlds  from  nothing.  Next 
greatest  is  he  who,  with  the  universe  in  operation  before  him,  can 
decipher  from  its  intricate  movements  the  plan  which  guided  its 
Creator,  penetrate  its  inmost  secrets,  measure  its  overwhelming 
distances,  and  record  its  mathematical  laws.  Least  of  all  is  the 
mighty  universe  of  matter  with  its  senseless  forces,  its  lifeless 
magnitudes,  its  unknowing  greatness.  Says  Pascal,  **  Man  is  but  a 
reed,  and  the  weakest  in  nature;  but  then  he  is  a  reed  that 
thinks.  It  does  not  need  ihe  universe  to  crush  him ;  a  breath  of 
air,  a  drop  of  water  will  kill  him.  But  even  if  the  material  uni* 
▼erse  should  crush  him,  man  will  be  more  noble  than  that  which 
destroys  him ;  because  he  knows  that  he  dies,  while  the  universe 
knows  nothing  of  the  advantage  it  gains  over  him." 

We  can  only  refer  the  reader,  without  at  all  enlarging,  to  the 
additional  considerations,  that  the  soul  determines  by  its  own  in* 
ward  state  the  effect  of  all  outward  motives,  causing  what  in  one 
state  of  mind  would  be  an  irresistible  temptation,  to  be,  in  an- 
other, repulsive ;  that  the  soul  determines  the  effect  of  outward 
influences  on  its  own  happiness,  miserable,  it  may  be,  in  a  palace, 
singing,  it  may  be,  like  Paul  and  Silas,  in  a  prison,  looking  on 
the  ghastly  fac^  of  death  and  compelling  it  to  answer  with  a 
smile ;  and  that  (as  Christ  has  said  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
within  you")  from  out  of  the  soul  must  shine,  if  it  shines  at  all,  the 
glory  of  heaven. 

Yeriiy  here  is  a  glimpse  of  something  grander  than  the  mate- 
rial  universe;  mightier  than  the  powers  of  nature;  independent 
of  ail  but  God.  Well  might  the  Savior  declare  it  worth  more 
than  the  world. 

**  Oh,  there  is  moral  mi^t  in  this, 

'  My  mind  to  me  a  kin^om  is.' 

Yes ;  all  the  elements  are  mine. 

To  cxnsh,  create,  dissolve,  combine : — 

AVL  mine; — the  confidence  is  just, 

On  God  I  ground  my  high-bom  trust 

To  stand,  when  pole  is  rent  from  pole, 

Calm  in  my  majesty  of  soul, 

Watching  the  throes  of  this  wrecked  world, 

When  from  their  thrones  the  Alps  are  hurled. 

When  fire  consumes  earth,  sea  and  air. 

To  stand  unharmed,  undaunted  there, 

And  grateful  still  to  boast  in  this, 

*  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.' " 

How  sublime  then,  above  all  the  sublimity  of  physical  science, 
the  work  of  him  who  is  called  to  unfold  the  laws  and  attributes 
of  the  mind !    How  sublisie  and  responsible  the  office  of  him 
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who  is  called  to  instruct  the  mind  I  And  when  the  soul,  made  to 
illuminate  the  world  by  its  own  light,  is  fallen  to  depeiid  on  the 
world  for  happiness,  to  go  round  and  beg  of  pleasure  a  sip  of  her 
cup,  and  of  fortune  a  little  of  her  gold,  and  of  fame  a  tinkling  of 
her  applause  to  get  an  hour's  poor  enjoyment ;  when  it  has  thus 
fallen,  as  if  the  sun  had  snnk  down  in  the  heavens  and  needed  to 
be  lighted  with  tapers ;  how  sublime  beyond  conception  the  office 
of  reluming  it  as  a  light  of  the  world,  and  lifting  it  to  go  on  its 
majestic  course,  filled  within  and  radiant  without  with  '*  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  gidry  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesns  Christ." 
But  we  shall  do  better  to  give  the  words  of  Fiske : 

"  The  ministei's  charge  is  high  above  what  ancient  poetry  and  myiholozy 
assigned  to  the  gods.  The  guardian  care  of  mountains  and  groves,  the  sea,  the 
air,  of  a  planet  or  a  sun,  a  city,  a  nation,  a  world,  dwindles  to  the  mtcroec^ic 
•peck  of  dust  in  the  comparison.  *  *  *  How  awful,  too,  his  responsibility  I  The 
problem  and  experiment  assigned  to  him,  is  to  bring  back  to  holy,  happy  com- 
munion with  the  infinite  mind  tliat  wandering  human  mind,  which,  while  it 
strays  off  from  him,  the  central  source  of  life  and  love  and  joy,  does  but  plunge 
itself  and  drag  down  other  minds  in  deeper  miilt  and  woe.  Had  some  vast 
globe  been  loosed  from  its  proper  sphere,  and  hurled  by  some  miffhty,  ever- 
growing impulse  along  a  wild  erratic  course — to  be  sent  out  to  check  that  wan- 
dering mass,  and  guide  its  mad  momentum,  and  bring  it  round  with  no  dis- 
turbance of  other  orbs  to  take  again  its  proper  sphere  and  place,  were  no 
trifling  errand  even  for  an  angel ;  a  fehrful  errand,  too,  it  would  be,  if,  by  one 
mischance,  by  a  single  faulty  or  inadvertent  touch,  he  might  augment  its  &tal 
impulse  to  dash  with  greater  fiuy  upon  planets,  suns  and  stars,  and  carry  con- 
fUsion  on  from  system  to  system,  through  illimitable  space.  To  an  errand 
higher  and  more  fearful  far  are  they  appomted,  who  are  colnmissioned  as  am- 
bassadors of  Christ;  sent  out  to  call  back,  not  some  wandering  mass  of  clay 
or  globe  of  light,  but  an  erring  soul  tliat  shall  live  in  ecstasies  or  in  agonies, 
when  existing  suns  and  systems  may  be  all  extinct" — ^pp.  360,  d61« 


Art.  V.r-THE  HAND  OP  GOD  IN  THE  GOLD 
REGION. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sights  in  the  Gold  Region  and  Scenes  by  the  Way.     B7  Thco- 
DO&c  T.  Johnson.     New  York :  Baker  &  Scribuer.     1849. 

A  rcw  months  ago  our  ears  were  startled  by  tales  of  golden 
discoveries  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  seemed 
at  first  too  marvellous  for  credence ;  bui  testimony  was  added  to 
testimony  until  the  conviction  began  to  prevail  that  there  hsd 
indeed  been  found  a  "land  full  of  gold,  and  that  of  its  treasures 
there  was  no  end."  The  immediate  result  was  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  From  the  crowded  marts  of  business,  from  the 
quiet  villages  that  dot  New  England's  valleys,  and  from  the  fast* 
iiesses  of  her  hills,  from  the  prairies  of  the  We8t>  and  the  moaO' 
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tains  of  the  East,  the  flower  of  youth,  the  stiength  of  manhood, 
and  in  some  instances  the  feebleness  of  age  have  gone  forthi 
moved  mainly  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  desire  of  wealth. 
Yesael  after  vessel,  and  we  noay  almost  say  fleet  after  fleet,  biM 
sailed  out  of  our  harbors,  freighted  to  the  full  with  men  whom 
tears  of  parental  afiection  and  solicitude,  the  endearments  of  do* 
mestic  life,  the  considerations  urged  by  plighted  love,  the  silent 
pleading  of  helpless  children,  and  the  thousand  ties  that  bind  to 
home  and  friends,  could  not  withhold  from  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  and  the  greater  dangers  of  a  life  of  unaccustomed  exposure 
and  toil,  in  an  untried  climate*  Others,  too  eager  to  stand  on  the 
golden  shore  to  be  willing  to  wait  the  departure  of  the  weary 
months  occupied  by  a  voyage  around  *'  the  stormy  Cape,"  have 
braved  the  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  some  to  fail  by  the  way^ 
and  many  to  experience  unheard  of  sufierings  ere  their  eyes 
should  behold  the  land  of  promise.  Every  week  is  now  bring* 
log  at  least  its  hundreds  into  the  iiarbor  at  San  Francisco,  and 
every  week  numbers,  after  a  journey  of  months  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  are  entering  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  So  great  and 
so  rapid  has  been  the  emigration  thither,  that  already  California 
claims  a  place  among  the  members  of  pur  great  confederacy. 
She  presents  herself  at  Washington  at  the  present  session  of  our 
national  Congress,  not  as  at  the  last,  with  a  request  for  a  govern* 
ment,  but  with  a  government  of  her  own  adoption,  and  a  request 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state  I 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article  we  have  referred  to  her 
civil  constitution,  together  with  the  somewhat  entertaining  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Johnson— «  gentleman  formerly  connected,  as  he  in* 
forms  us  in  his  dedicatory  sentence,  with  "  The  Eclectic," — with 
no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  critical  examination  and  review 
of  either,  but  rather,  as  afibrding  occasion  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
political  and  ^religious  bearings  of  that  wonderful  movement,  of 
which  the  former  is  an  important  consequence,  and  the  latter  a 
partial  description. 

What  is  to  be  the  issue  of  this  rush  for  gold  ?  Is  the  discovery 
of  California's  treasures  an  event  that  calls  for  joy  or  sorrow  ? 
As  revealing  how  deeply  rooted  is  the  love  of  money  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  as  revealing  its  supremacy,  in 
many  instances,  over  the' domestic  afiections,  and  as  afibrding  oc* 
casion  for  the  increase  of  the  passion,  it  is  to  be  lamented ;  but 
taking  a  more  comprehensive^  view  of  its  results,  we  think  Ghxl's 
good  hand  is  so  distinctly  visible  in  it  that  it  aflbrds  fresh  occa* 
sion  for  ascriptions  of  praise  to  an  omnipresent  and  all-wise  Prov* 
idence. 

The  future  historian  ot  our  Union  will  doubtless  have  ocoa* 
sion  to  attribute  to  this  event  much  of  its  prosperity!  and  possibly 
its  continued  existence. 

Vol..  viil.  u  ^  T 
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The  enemies  of  republicanism  abroad,  the  soveveigns  and  pcdi* 
ticians  of  the  old  world,  have  ever  been  busjr  in  predicting  the 
early  downfall  of  our  govermnent,  and  the  consequent  crustiing 
of  the  world-wide  aspirations  after  liberty,  which  our  hitherto 
aaccessful  experiment  has  inspired.  It  has  lived  long  enough, 
however,  to  send  out  an  influence  which  already  has  caused  the 
leaking  of  kingdoms  and  the  falling  of  thrones;  and  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  live,  until  the  principles  for 
which  our  fathers  contended  shall  have  won  a  universal  triumph. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  in  our  system 
one  element  whose  presence  is  fraught  with  danger.  We  refer 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  This,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
threatened  the  permanence  of  our  Union.  On  the  great  question 
of  personal  freedom  as  the  inalienable  right  of  all,  strange  as  is 
the  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  this  free  land  have  been,  and  are, 
divided.  On  one  side  of  a  given  line  they  are  defenders  of  hu- 
man bondage ;  and  on  the  other  there  is  a  well  nigh  perfect  ima- 
nimity  in  the  denial  of  its  right  to  exist.  On  one  side  its  dum- 
tion  is  expected  to  run  parallel  with  that  of  the  Union ;  and  on  the 
other  it  is  believed  to  be  destined  to  fall  before  the  power  of  in- 
creasing light,  and  the  influence  of  multiplied  evangelicid  tri- 
timphs.  On  one  side  the  fostering  aid  of  governmental  power 
has  been  invoked  in  its  behalf;  and  on  the  other  it  is  claimed 
that  under  the  guidance  of  the  constitution,  and  within  its  limita- 
tions, governmental  action  and.  influence  should  be  wholly  against 
it.  On  one  side  there  is  sought  an  extension  of  its  dark  domin- 
ion ;  and  on  the  other  the  declaration  is  that  not  another  inch  of 
God's  free  earth  shall  be  permitted  to  feel  its  blight.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  slave  interest,  the  nation  was  recently  plimged  into 
an  unjust  and  inglorious  war,  inglorious  though  successful,  that 
territories  might  be  won  from  a  sister  republic  and  doomed  lo 
bear  the  burden  of  human  botidage.  Prom  such  p.  doom,  said 
the  freemen  of  the  North,  they  shall  be  preserved.  No  slave 
shall  tread  their  soil  without  by  that  very  act  ceasing,  if  he  shall 
so  detennine,  to  call  any  man  master.  But,  replied  the  sons  of 
the  South,  these  territories  were  won  by  our  blood  as  well  as 
yours,  and  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  emigrate  thither  with  our 
slaves  MS  you  with  your  horses.  Slavery  is  purely  a  creature  of 
the  law,  was  the  reply,  while  the  subjection  of  the  mere  animal 
to  the  human  will  is  an  ordinance  of  heaven ;  and  we  will  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  no  government  over  the  territories  in 
question  which  does  not  provide  against  the  introduction  of  slaves 
and  slave  law.  And  we,  said  those  on  the  opposite  side,  will 
consent  to  none  which  does.  Moreover,  proviso  or  no  proviso, 
with  law  or  against  it,  we  will  go  there,  and  our  slaves  shall  go 
with  us,  and  none  shall  hinder.  Your  slaves  shall  not  go,  was 
again  the  answer :  the  black  flag  of  that  barbarous  institution 
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shall  nerer  w«¥8  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  shall  ^rayo  thers,  was 
the  reply  thai  came  back  from  the  South,  it  shall  wave  thefs, 
thoQgii  we  bear  it  thither  amid  surrounding  bayonets,  and  in  the 
face  of  marshalled  hosts ! 

How  was  such  a  dispute  to  be  adjusted  without  either  a  vioieoC 
sundering  of  the  Union,  the  voluntary  relinquishment  of  claimed 
rights,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  giving  up  of  cherished  principles 
on  the  other  ?  Just  at  this  crisis  the  hand  of  God  uncovered  the 
gold-mines;  and  thenceforth  it  was  settled  that  California  at 
least  must  be  free.  In  her  golden  dust  there  was  a  motive  power 
which  was  sure  to  bring  northern  enterprise  to  her  shores,  and 
speedily  to  fill  her  valleys  and  cover  her  hills  with  n^u  who  would 
be  tme  to  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  and  would  honor  their 
early  homes  by  refusing  to  have  fellowship  with  oppression.  But 
why  might  not  the  sons  of  the  South  be  attracted  thither,  in  as 
great  or  greater  numbers  than  those  of  the  North  ?  Sure  enough, 
why  ?  Not  because  they  were  less  the  lovers  of  wealth,  but 
because  when  there  is  a  demand  for  enterprise,  skill  and  laboi^ 
they  are  never  found  volunteering  first  and  in  greatest  numbers. 
It  required  the  energy  which  only  the  soil  of  freedom  nourishes, 
to  furnish  the  means  and  the  men  that  during  the  last  few  months 
have  gone  from  the  prairies  and  forests  of  the  West,  and  the  har- 
bors of  the  East.  The  men  who  composed  the  recent  State 
Convention  in  California  only  expressed  their  own  spontaneous 
sentiment  and  that  of  the  thousands  of  new  comers,  when  they 
incorporated  into  their  Constitution  the  provision  by  which 
slavery  is  excluded.  California  is  free!  Free,  independently 
of  the  determination  of  the  North  that  she  should  be  so;  and  tu 
spite  of  the  determination  of  the  South  that  she  should  not.  The 
question  of  her  freedom  is  settled,  not  by  the  parties  between 
whom  it  has  been  in  dispute,  but  by  a  third  party,  suddenly  called 
into  being  by  the  discovery  of  her  golden  placers — a  power  whose 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  is  undeniable.  It  is  settled  without  the 
threatened  disruption  of  the  Union,  without  a  vohmtary  relin- 
quishment of  claimed  rights  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  with- 
out the  giving  up  of  cherished  principles  on  the  part  of  the  North. 
The  most  earnest  advocate  of  slavery  and  slave  extension,  can 
not  reiiise  with  a  good  grace  now  to  consent  that  her  soil  shall  be 
free :  for  the  slaves  of  the  South  are  not  kept  out  by  Congressional 
legislation,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  their  own  citizens.  As  well 
might  the  right  to  prohibit  slavery  within  her  own  boundaries  be 
denied  to  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  when  she  shall  propose  to 
become  a  state,  as  to  California.  And  yet,  we  have  been  fore- 
warned of  a  plan  by  which  it  is  still  hoped  that  a  portion  of  her 
soil  may  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  '^  peculiar  institution." 
''  Her  territory  is  too  extensive  for  a  single  State,"  is  the  sugges- 
tion which  comes  firom  the  South ;  let  it  be  divided,  and  tet  the 
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northern  portion  be  now  set  off  as  a  stale,  and  received  iilto  the 
Union,  and  the  southern  be  reserved  for  another  state  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  some  future  period/'  Too  extensive,  is  it  ?  Why  was 
not  the  territory  of  Texas  too  extensive  ?  With  her  admission  to 
the  Union  as  a  precedent,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  stratagem, 
devised  by  southern  ingenuity,  has  any  chance  of  success.  More- 
over, if  It  should  succeed,  we  do  not  believe  anything  would  be 
gained  to  slavery.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  free  state,  every 
way  fitted  to  be  her  model,  and  receiving  thence  her  first  forming 
and  guiding  influences,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  by  bar 
own  choice  the  second  Califomian  state  would  be  as  free  as  the 
first.  We  think  therefore,  that  the  conclusion  is  warranted,  that 
whatever  of  danger  to  our  institutions  seemed  to  be  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  as  it  is  related  to  our  new 
territories,  has  been  averted. 

We  do  not  forget  that  so  far  as  New  Mexico  is  concerned,  the 
same  difficulty  still  remains  to  be  settled ;  but  it  is  confessed  on 
all  hands  that,  be  the  action  of  Congress  what  it  may,  slavery  caa 
not  live  there,  because  there,  slave  labor  can  never  be  made  pro- 
ductive. There  will  doubtless  be  a  warm  contest  for  and  against 
the  right  to  carry  slaves  there.  The  representatives  of  the  sonth, 
with  accustomed  chivalric  demonstrations  will  contend  for  its 
recognition,  while  those  of  the  north  will,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
possible  baring  of  the  decision  on  future  congressional  action, 
ought  to  contend  against  it.  Failing  to  accomplish  their  purpose 
by  other  means,  the  representatives  of  tlie  South,  as  their  custom 
is,  will  undoubtedly  resort  to  scheming,  and  endeavor  to  open  a 
door  for  slavery  by  admitting  the  claim  of  Texas  to  the  territory 
in  question  ;  while  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  representatives  of 
the  North  will  resist  that  daim  to  the  uttermost,  and  secure,  as 
they  can  by  their  united  strength,  its  defeat.  But  since  in  no 
case  can  slavery  be  made  to  flourish  there,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
apprehend  that  serious  consequences  will  grow  out  of  the  dispute. 

In  deciding  against  the  extension  of  human  bondage,  the  prov- 
idence of  God  has,  it  seems  to  us,  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  upon  the 
institution  within  its  present  limits.  It  has  long  been  understood 
that  to  confine  slavery,  is  in  the  end  to  destroy  it ;  and  hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  slaveholder  to  give  it  latitude.  The  profits  of 
riaveholding  in  the  older  slave  states,  would  not  now  sustain  the 
system,  were  it  not  for  their  practice—^  practice  so  odious  that 
the  thought  of  it  fills  every  right-hearted  man  with  loathing— of 
breeding  human  beings  like  cattle  for  market  in  the  south  and 
southwest :  a  traffic  hardly  second  in  atrocity  to  the  African  slave 
traffic,  universally  branded  as  piracy.  Thanks  to  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  mines,  the  limits  of  slavery  are  now  practically  fixed; 
and  all  the  slave  states  must  ultimately  become  old  with  no 
market  fiurther  south  or  farther  west  for  the  shvei,  or  their  ofr 
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spfittg,  whose  labor  on  an  exhausted  soil  has  eeased  to  be  profit* 
able.  Thus  the  doom  of  slavery  is  written.  Thus  the  elemetit, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  threatened  lis  with  national 
shipwreck  seems  destined  to  he  wholly  eradicated  from  our  system. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  not  in  vain  that  an  overruling  Providence  has 
so  long  withheld  the  treasures  of  the  extreme  West  from  human 
grasp,  and  just  at  this  crisis  has  revealed  them  in  all  their  extent 
and  attractiveness. 

Nor  is  it  in  vain  for  the  interests  of  freedom  throughout  the 
worid ;  for  whatever  threatens  freedom  here,  threatens  freedom 
everywhere,  and  whatever  delivers  it  from  danger  here,  delivers 
it  from  a  universal  danger.  Our  government  is  a  stm  in  the  firma- 
ment of  political  freedom  which  is  destined  to  be  the  center  of 
an  extended  and  glorious  system*  Whatever  threatens  to  make 
that  sun  go  out  in  darkness,  threatens  the  myriads  that  are  to  live 
in  its  light,  with  the  gloom  of  a  night  whose  succeeding  morning 
no  man  c^m  foretell.  -Whatever  tends  to  make  it  hold  on  its 
way  securely,  tends  to  confer  on  those  myriads  the  advantages  of 
a  bright  and  ceaseless  day.  In  blessing  us  politically  therefore, 
the  fitiding  of  a  land  of  gold  in  like  manner  blesses  the  world. 

But  the  finding  of  such  a  land  has  religious  as  well  as  politicar 
bearings.    He  who  in  future  years  shall  tell  the  process  by  which 
this  vast  country  has  been  kept  for  Christ,  will  give  no  obscure 
place  to  the  gold  discoveries  and  gold  excitement  of  the  present 
period. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  what  the  West  is,  the  whole  coun- 
try will  be ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  an  emphasis,  now  that  the 
West  is  beginning  to  be  understood  as  embracing  all  the  territory 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Much  has  been 
done  for  the  laying  of  true  religious  foundations,  in  the  older 
West ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  gold  region  has  secured  the  plant- 
ing of  the  gospel  on  the  Pacific  slope  earlier,  and  hence  in  more 
hopefnl  circumstances  than  elsewhere. 

In  our  new  settlements  generally,  growth  is  gradual.  Though 
each  census  makes  it  appear  rapid,  it  is  still  gradual.  Commonly 
years  pass  after  the  depths  of  the  forest  first  resound  with  the 
echo  of  the  woodman's  axe,  ere  there  is  strength  of  numbers  and 
means  adequate  to  establish  to  the  full,  and  maintain,  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  Before  God  is  worshiped  in  a  Protestant  sano^ 
tuary,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  infidelity  has  begun  to  strike 
deep  its  roots,  and  perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  means,  false  re- 
ligion has  reared  her  temple  and  begun  to  direct  the  current  of 
religious  thought.  Thus  error  gains  a  vantage  ground  on  which 
to  stand  in  her  conflict  with  truth,  ere  the  conflict  begins.  Thus 
the  gospel  is  compelled  to  wield  its  weapons  against  an  enemy  to 
whom  a  long  period  has  been  granted  for  self-entrenchment. 
Not  so  is  it  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  towiui  which  tiave  so 
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suddenly  sprang  into  existence  on  the  Pacific  shorn.  Attracted 
by  the  prospect  of  gold,  men  have  gone  thither  in  crowds ;  and 
going  in  such  nnmbers,  they  have  been  able  to  introduce  the  in- 
floence  of  a  preached  gospel,  while  laying  the  very  foundation 
of  society.  With  every  returning  Sabbath,  the  voices  of  many 
Christian  ambassadors,  speaking  in  the  name  of  their  divine  Lord, 
and  in  his  stead  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  are 
'already  heard  amid  the  mighty  mass,  which  every  incoming  tide 
of  the  Pacific  is  increasing.  Truth  is  on  the  ground  as  soon  as 
error ;  and  we  speak  not  unadvisedly  when  we  add  that  her  ad- 
vocates are  earnest  and  able.  There,  infidelity  can  not  have  it 
all  her  own  way  during  a  period  of  years.  There,  the  Romish 
cathedral  will  not  rear  its  towers  to  the  sky,  ere  the  simple  spire 
of  the  Protestant  sanctuary  is  seen  pointing  the  thoughts  of  every 
beholder  heavenward.  The  various  evangelical  branches  of  the 
Christian  church  have  taken  possession  of  the  field  in  the  Mas- 
ter's name,  and  for  the  Master's  glory.  And  we  believe  they  will 
hold  it. 

The  delay  of  evangelical  influences  in  cases  of  ordinary  emi- 
gration, often  causes  in  the  emigrant  a  loss  of  his  early  attach- 
ment to  religious  institutions.  Be  he  an  experimental  Christian 
or  not,  when  he  first  leaves  an  eastern  home  and  finds  himself 
in  some  western  wilderness  miles  from  a  sanctuary,  he  feels  that 
to  lack  the  institutions  of  the  gospel  is  to  lack  what  is  essential 
almost  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  But  if  during  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  he  lives  without  them,  be  will  gradually  learn  to 
feel  their  absence  less,  until  perhaps  when  the  time  for  their 
establ^hment  comes,  he  will  be  well  nigh  indifferent  in  respect 
to  the  matter.  No  such  difficulty  is  encoimtered  in  California. 
There  the  emigrants  are  almost  all  fresh  from  a  land  of  sanctua- 
ries. The  most  thoughtless  of  all  New  England's  sons  there, 
would  scarcely  feel  that  he  could  afford  to  dispense  with  what  is 
so  closely  connected  with  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  his  child- 
hood, as  are  the  house  of  God  and  the  preaching  of  the  everlast- 
ing gospel.  Though  he  should  never  enter  that  house,, he  would 
at  least  behold  its  comely  form ;  and  though  he  should  never  hear 
the  preacher's  voice,  he  would  know  that  he  stands  in  his  place, 
and  utters  his  message.  The  period  for  the  establishment  of  the 
gospel  arrives  simultaneously  with  the  landing  of  the  emigrant, 
and  he  has  no  time  in  which  to  lose  his  interest  in  the  institu- 
tions with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from  childhood. 

When  emigration  takes  place  in  conformity  with  its  natural 
laws,  educational  interests  suffer;  and  where  these  suffer  the 
cause  of  religion  suffers.  The  welfare  of  the  Redeemer's  kiog^ 
dom  requires  that  with  the  very  beginnings  of  a  community  these 
interests  be  cared  for,  and  by  those  who  will  establish  ihem  on 
an  evangelical  basis.    In  some  of  the  newer  partions  c(  our  coun- 
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tiy,  they  have  been  eilher  neglected,  or  controlled  by  the  repre** 
seutatives  and  teachers  of  a  false  religion.  But  in  that  newest 
portion  which  is  so  soon  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  our  states, 
we  believe  it  will  be  otherwise.  Whoever  will  read  the  ninth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  California,  will  find  evidence  enough 
that  its  ftamers  have  seen  and  know  the  value  of  school  houses 
and  colleges.  Several  schools,  under  the  direction  of  well  edn« 
cated  and  devoted  teachers,  are  already  in  successful  operation 
there,  and  measures  have  been  taken  and  are  still  in  progress,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  on  gospel  principles.  With  these 
indicaitions  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  we  can  not  doubt  that 
the  thousands  who  have  gone  there  from  a  land  of  schools,  will 
see  to  it  that  in  the  home  of  their  adoption  the  means  of  general 
education  are  provided. 

Lest  we  be  charged  with  giving  only  the  bright  side  of  a  picture 
that  has  also  a  dark  one,  we  will  allude  here  very  briefly  to  one 
or  two  facts  whose  bearing  may  be  thought  to  be  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  those  we  have  just  stated.  It  is  said  that 
the  greater  portion  of  those  who  have  forsaken  all  and  gone  to 
the  land  of  gold  have  no  thought  of  making  a  permanent  home 
there,  and  will  therefore  have  little  inclination  to  make  sacrifices 
in  behalf  of  religion.  To  this  our  answer  is,  that  were  one  half 
and  many  more  than  one  half  of  all  who  now  tread  Californian  soil 
to  return  within  less  than  a  single  year  to  the  homes  and  friends 
they  have  left,  the  number  of  those  who  would  still  remain  as 
actual  settlers  would  be  such  as  to  warrant  the  positions  we  have 
taken. 

It  is  said  that  the  object  for  which  they  have  gone  there  is 
so  all-absorbing  and  all-controlling  that  it  is  a  matter  of  exceed- 
ing difficulty  to  obtain  for  the  truth,  and  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tian enterprise,  a  thoughtful  hearing.  Admitting  the  truth  of 
this  declaration,  we  still  believe  there  are  among  them  many 
truly  earnest  Christian  men ;  and  we  set  off  the  peculiar  energy 
of  character  which  has  borne  them  to  that  distant  field  against 
the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  contend  in  pro- 
moting there  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Moreover,  we  believe  that 
when  the  excitement  consequent  upon  recent  discovery  shall  have 
passed  away,  the  business  of  working  the  mines  will  come  to 
be  regarded  in  much  the  same  light  as  any  other  branch  of  pro- 
doctive  industry ;  and  that  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  it, 
will  not  be  more  engrossed  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  than 
are  the  minds  of  others.  On  the  whole  then,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  standard  of  the  cross  has  been  set  up  on  the  Pacific  coast 
under  auspices  peculiarly  favorable. 

Since  California  has  commenced  her  career  (thanks  again  to  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  mines)  in  circumstances  so  singularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  right  establishment  and  efficient  influence  of  the  means 
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of  grace,  we  may  hope  that  grace  will  win  siich  victories  within 
her  borders  that  hers  will  be  an  efficient  instrumentality  in  uiti- 
matdy  securing  the  planting  of  the  gospel,  and  the  supferaacy 
of  the  gospel,  among  the  millions  whose  dwellings,  at  no  distant 
day,  will  be  stretched  along  the  whole  extent  of  our  Pacific  bor- 
der. Thus  will  she  perform  a  noble  and  glorious  part  in  making 
this  whole  land  Immanuel's. 

If  such  a  result  shall  be  realized,  it  will  involve  the  realization 
of  results  yet  greater  and  more  glorious.  This  land  as  it  is,  bat 
more  emphatically,  this  land  as  it  will  be,  when  the  church-going 
bell  shall  be  as  familiar  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  it  now 
is  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  will  bear  a  more  prominent  part  than 
any  other  in  the  world's  conversion.  As  they  approached  the 
•Plymouth  Rock  9n  that  cold  December  day  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  our  fathers  little  utiderstood  the  magnitude  of  the 
mission  on  which  God  had  sent  them  to  this  then  unbroken  wil- 
derness. It  was  not  merely  that  they  might  be  free  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
might  secure  the  like  privilege  to  their  children.  It  was  that 
here  they  might  lay  the  foundations  of  a  nation  whose  territory 
should  be  botinded  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific,  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  limits  yet  undeter- 
mined— a  nation  of  Christian  men,  from  whose  every  shore 
should  be  borne  the  gospel  of  Christ,  until  the  hour  of  its  final 
triumph.  And  inasmuch  as  the  finding  of  the  golden  placers  of 
the  '^  farthest  west"  tends  to  hasten  the  successful  planting  of 
Christian  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  Christian  coounur 
nities  along  that  western  slope,  and  is  thus  connected  with  the 
triumph  of  the  truth  in  our  entire  land,  it  may  be  deemed  a  step^ 
and  an  important  step,  toward  the  realization  of  this  glorious  des- 
tiny. We^  of  this  generation,  may  live  to  see  Christian  mission- 
aries embark  at  San  Francisco  as  frequently  as. they  now  sail 
from  Boston  or  New  York ;  and  among  those  missionaries  may 
be  some  of  the  very  persons,  who,  coming  from  within  the  walled 
empire  of  the  Chinese  in  search  of  gold,  are  now  numbered 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that  anomalous  city.  May  the  day  not 
be  distant,  when  from  one  side  of  the  land  and  from  the  other, 
messengers  shall  go  forth  in  constantly  increasing  numbers,  bear- 
ing the  glad  tidings  announced  in  song  by  angelic  voices  over 
the  field  of  Bethlehem.  Thus  may  God's  kingdom  come  and 
his  will  be  done  in  earth  as  in  heaven ! 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  many,  it*  not  nK)st,  of  those  who  hav« 
gone  to  the  gold  mines  have  gone  only  to  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. The  discovery  of  a  golden  land  will  occasion  much  of 
^  suffering  and  sorrow  among  the  adventurers  who  have  thronged, 
and  are  thronging,  thither,  and  in  the  homes  and  among  the 
finends  they  have  left  behind    Nevertheless,  when  regarded  in 
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connection  with  its  bearings  on  the  political  and  religious  inleN 
ests  of  our  country  and  the  world,  we  think  it  gives  occasion 
for  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  far-reaching  wisdom  pf  an 
overruling  Providence.  There  may  be  seen  in  it  confirmation  of 
the  truth  that  under  God's  sovereignty  all  things  are  working 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  It  affirms  anew 
the  truth  that  God  is  in  bistort. 


Art.    VI — AMERICAN    PRESBYTERIAN   HISTORY. 

The  Life  of  Ashhel  Oreen^  begun  to  be  written  by  himself  in  hi9 
eighty-second  year^  and  continued  to  his  eightyfmtrth.  Pre- 
pared for  the  press  at  the  author's  request,  by  Joseph  H.  Jones, 
Pastor  of  the  6th  Presbyterian  CiRHrch,  Philadelphia.  New 
York :  Carter  and  Brothers,     pp.  628. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  By  Charles  Hodge.  Parts  I.  and 
11.     Philadelphia :   William  S.  Martien.     pp.  772. 

The  autobiography  of  Dr.  Green  is  to  us  proof  positive  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  class  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
rank  Augustin,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  Yet  this  is  not  any  abatement 
from  his  well  earned  fame.  He  had  gifts  suited  to  his  age  and  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  destined  to  move,  and  he  used  his  gifts 
well.  We  have  heard  Dr.  Green  spoken  of  slightingly,  but  we 
freely  express  our  belief  that  a  man  of  ordinary  parts  and  attain- 
ments could  not  have  endured  the  same  searching  and  pro- 
tracted tests  which  were  applied  to  him.  He  must  have  been 
discovered  and  reprobated  as  an  usurper.  Nor  in  this  do  we  ex- 
press an  unqualified  approval  of  his  course,  as  it  is  described  in 
his  own  words.  There  are  some  things  in  his  life  which  we  find 
it  hard  to  approve ;  but  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  our  intention, 
to  point  out  these  things. 

The  guileless  simplicity  of  this  autobiography  is  seen  in  a  para- 
graph which  we  quote  as  a  curiosity,  and  for  the  eyes  of  some 
readers  who  may  not  purchase  the  book.  It  presents  our  friend, 
Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  in  a  more  pious'  attitude  than  he 
commonly  assumes  when  waging  religious  wars,  and  if  he  made 
the  prayer  mentioned,  we  could  wish  we  had  been  there  to  hear  it. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  1837  came  together,  there  was 
the  most  painful  anxiety  about  the  strength  of  parties.  But  let 
Dr.  Green  speak  for  himself. 

"  It  was  very  doubtful  when  the  Assembly  was  fonned,  whether  the  Old  or 
the  New  School 'party  would  have  the  minority.    It  was  generally  thought  that 
Vol..  VIII.  1«  . 
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Ihe  ptrtitti  w«re  nearly  equal;  aod  great  anxie^  existed  on  b#tk  aides  wbea 
the  test  votes  in  the  choice  of  a  Moderator  and  the  Clerka  were  aboat  to  be 
taken.  In  the  choice  of  a  Moderator,  it  appeared  that  the  Old  School  par^ 
had  a  majority  of  thirty-one  votes.  For  the  Clerks  also,  the  votes  were  deci- 
vive  for  the  Old  School  candidates.  The  stated  Clerk,  chosen  fbr  tbe  laot 
year^  remained  in  office  of  course.  Afler  the  Assembly  adjourned  in  tho  aftep- 
noon,  when  the  officers  of  the  house  had  been  chosen,  the  Convention  (Old 
School)  immediately  met ;  and  their  first  act,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Breckenridge,  was  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  auspicious  order  of  his 
providence  in  ffiving  to  the  friends  of  reform  the  decisive  majority  of  the  As- 
sembly, which  had  just  been  manifested  by  the  votes  in  the  organization  of  the 
body.— I^/^  of  Dr.  Greerij  p.  473. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  generous  to  say  that  this  reminds  tu 
of  certain  Te  Deums  at  Rome  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  and  so  we  will  not  say  it ;  still  the  piety  of  these  Old 
School  revolutionists  is  worthy  of  conspicuous  record.  It  can 
hardly  be  agreeable  to  Cougregationalists,  to  hear  this  venera- 
ble father  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  congratulating  himself 
on  ^'ihe  great  reform  which  he  had  effectc^d,"  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  "  our  beloved  church  from  the  evils  which  for  many 
years  have  afflicted  and  corrupted  it.''  If  we  mistake  not,  among 
those  terrible  corruptions  were  the  "  plan  of  union,"  voluntary 
missionary  societies,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Independent 
element  in  that  church. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  even  a  synopsis  of  this  work.  A  man 
living  during  the  Revolution,  on  intimate  terms  with  sueh  men 
as  Witherspoon,  Smith  and  White,  and  frequently  meeting  Waab- 
ington,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Jefferson,  Hancock,  and  many 
other  noted  men  of  that  period  ;  for  eight  years  chaplain  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  fifty  years  mingling  in  all  the  movements  pertain* 
ing  to  the  reorganization  and  growth  of  one  of  the  stroogeat 
bcanches  of  the  American  church,  ought  to  write  a  book  of  rem- 
iniscences worth  reading.  There  will  be  various  opinions  oon- 
earning  this  book,  but  we  unhesitatingly  approve  its  publication 
in  its  present  form.  And  our  ceasou  for  this  is  not  its  perfection 
as  a  memoir  or  life,  for  it  has  many  blemishes,  but  because  it  pre- 
sents a  true  record  of  testimony  on  important  points  from  an 
honest  witness.  We  can  pardon  its  self-recorded  compliiiientf, 
its  egotism,  and  its  easy  decision  of  noooted  questions,  for  the 
honest  statements  it  contains  concerning  things  which  the  an- 
ther himself  saw.  Justice  to  the  memory  of  this  eminent  man 
constrains  us  to  add,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  bounden  duty 
of  Dr.  Jones,  or  some  other  capable  friend,  to  write  a  Life  of  Dr. 
Green,  which  shall  be  lively,  condensed,  and  complete;  such  an  one 
as  no  person,  however  deserving,  would  dare  to  give  of  himself. 
We  need  a  glowing  picture  of  Green,  in  the  assembly  wbick 
gave  the  Presbyterian  Church  its  constitution,  as  chaplain  at  a 
time  when  Congress  had  in  it  some  of  the  greatest  men  our  na- 
tion has  produced,  as  the  most  popular  preacher  in  a  great  city, 
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as  the  annoyed  and  precise,  y^i  able  and  respected  I^r^ident  (^a 
college,  and  as  a  revoimionist  in  the  church.  The  sketches  of 
him  by  Drs.  Janew^ay,  Miller,  Murray,  and  others,  as  given  in 
this  volunae,  wilt  materially  aid  some  one  in  supplying  the  need. 
Let  this  Tolume  answer  its  end  as  a  book  of  testimony  and  refei^ 
ence,  and  in  addition,  let  us  have  such  an  easy  and  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  man  himself,  and  of  his  actions,  as  Kennedy 
has  given  of  Wirt. 

We  will  also  take  this  opportimity  to  express  our  wish  and 
hope,  that  the  friends  of  Dr.  Green  will  speedily  publish  the  man- 
meripC  life  of  Wiiherspoon,'  left  by  Dr.  G.  in  their  hands.  We 
infer  that  the  collection  of  materials  for  this  work  was  a  favorite 
occupation,  and  that  he  much  doted  on  the  record  he  had  made 
of  that  great  and  good  man. 

A  word  is  due  by  way  of  explanation,  concerning  the  work  of 
Dr.  Hodge,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We 
do  not  propose  to  review  it  crilically ;  nor  by  our  silence  do  we  sub- 
scribe to  all  his  statements  of  those  questions  of  history  concern* 
ing  which  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  differ.  We  freely 
accord  to  him  our  admiration  of  the  research,  discrimination, 
and  honesty,  which  mark  his  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  this 
country.  We  propose  to  condense,  from  his  history  and  such 
othef  collateral  works  as  are  within  our  reacfi,  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  United  States;  and 
Miat  not  as  controversialists,  or  eulogists,  but  as  lovers  and  ad- 
ncMrers  of  Christianity  in  all  its  manifested  forms,  and  especially 
in  this  form  which  has  ever  embraced  and  defended  the  great 
doctrines,  embraced  and  defended  by  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land. Our  remarks  will  be  confined  principally  to  the  history  of 
this  denomination  in  the  Middle  States  and  Virginia. 

Dr.  Hodge  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  main  part  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  church  were  from  Ireland,  Scotland, 
South  Britain,  Holland  and  France.  He  does  not  deny  the  pres- 
ence of  many  emigrants  from  New  England,  but  shrewdly  en- 
deavors to  show  that  the  most  of  these  favored  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government.  We  think  his  position  clearly  true 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia;  but  of  East 
Jersey  some  large  abatements  ought  to  be  made.  For  instance, 
the  settlement  of  Essex  county  was  made,  as  the  records  prove, 
by  emigrants  from  New  England.  Many  of  the  families  did  not 
come  directly  from  those  colonies,  but  from  Long  Island,  where 
they  had  settled  when  that  island  was  a  part  of  New  England. 
The  patronymics  of  many  of  the  original  families  in  and  about 
Newark  indicate  their  origin.  "The  settlers  of  Newark  were 
from  the  towns  of  Guilford,  Branford,  Milford,  and  New  Haven, 
in  Connecticut ;"  "  the  first  emigrants  were  from  Milford  and 
neighboring  plantations   in  Connecticut;    but  on  the  2l8t  of 
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May,  1666^  it  was  agreed,  at  a  meetinc:  held  '  near  to  Giizabeth- 
town  and  the  Town  Plotts  on  Passaic  River,'  at  which  the  agents 
of  Guilford  and  Branford  were  present,  that  should  an  intimation 
to  that  eflect  be  received  before  the  following  November,  the  as- 
sociates from  all  the  plantations  should  constitute  only  one  tovn*^ 
ship,  '  to  be  of  one  heart  and  consent  with  God's  blessing  in  en- 
deavoring to  carry  on  their  spiriitml  concernments,  as  well  sa 
their  civil  and  town  affairs  according  to  God  and  a  godly  govern- 
ment' "*  From  Dr.  Hodge's  work  and  even  from  Dr.  Mac- 
Whorter's  century  sermon,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  most  of 
the  settlers  of  Newark,  came  from  South  Britain  with  the  Rey. 
Abraham  Pierson,  wIk>  after  settling  on  Long  Island,  and  then  in 
Branford,  removed  to  Newark.  This  does  not  seem  to  accord 
with  the  facts  stated  by  Whitehead,  and  proved  by  documentary 
testimony.  We  do  not  think  that  the  reason  why  the  church 
at  Newark  became  Presbyterian  instead  of  Congregational,  is  lo 
be  found  in  the  Presbyterian  sympathies  of  all,  or  even  a  majority 
of  the  original  settlers,  but  rather  in  the  preferences  of  their  first 
minister,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  n»an  of  great  weight  of  character. 
In  fact,  the  second  article  of  conifiact  entered  into  by  the  Bran* 
ford  emigrants  seems  to  indicate  that  if  they  had  any  preferences 
about  church  government,  they  were  in  favor  of  CongregatiooaK 
ism  as  it  existed  in  New  England.  ^'  We  shall  with  care  and 
diligence  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  religion 
professed  in  the  Congregational  churches."  (lb.,  p.  45.)  In  East 
Jersey  there  was  a  large  share  of  New  England  people,  and  we 
believe  the  preferences  of  the  clergy,  rather  than  those  of  the  peo* 
pie,  determined  their  church  order. 

In  New  York,  the  Dutch  originally  took  the  Piesbyterian  type 
peculiar  to  Holland,  and  have  retained  it  to  this  day,  although 
some  of  the  best  elements  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that 
state  are  of  Dutch  descent.  As  early  as  1706,  we  find  mention 
of  a  few  Presbyterian  families  in  New  York,  from  Engtend, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  With  these  a  few  families  from  New  Eng- 
land united  for  the  purposes  of  social  worship.  (Miller's  Life  of 
Rodgers,  p.  125.)  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  an  amalgamation 
of  Presbyterians  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  England,  Hol- 
land and  France,  and  these  constituted  the  materials  out  of  which 
the  Presbyterian  church  was  formed  at  an  early  date.     "  Near  six 

•  New  Jersey  under  the  Proprietaries,  p.  46.  This  work,  by  Wm.  A,  White- 
head, is  the  Ist  volume  of  "Collections  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society." 
This  society  embraces  some  of  the  first  minds  in  that  state,  and  is  now  col- 
lecting, with  great  zeal  and  discrimination,  docomMits  and  tkcts  iUnstrathre  oi 
the  history  of  New  Jersey,  and  embodying  them  in  a  pennanent  form.  Be- 
sides Whitehead's  history,  the  Society  has  published  Duer's  Life  of  Lord  Sta- 
ling, Field's  Bench  and  B  ir  of  Npw  Jersey,  and  three  volumes  of  "  Proceed- 
ings," in  which  are  found  many  documents  of  rare  value.  The  zeal  of  this 
S^iety  is  above  praise. 
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thousand  Irish  are  reported  as  having  come  in  1729 ;  and  befom 
the  middle  of  the  century  near  twelve  tbonsand  arrived  annnally 
for  several  years."  "  The  Presbyterian  emigrants  who  came  to 
this  country  by  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  were  between 
one  and  two  hundred  thousand.  Those  from  Ireland  alone  could 
not  have  been  less  than  'fifty  thousand.''  (Hodge,  Part  I,  pp.  6lf, 
70.)  The  natural  tendencies  of  the  people,  settling  the  southern 
pan  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  spreading  southward  into 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  even  to  Georgia,  to  this 
form  of  government,  were  increased  by  the  decided  preferences 
of  the  first  ministers.  Makemie,  Hampton,  McNish,  Davis, 
Henry,  Thomson,  Steward,  Clement,  Anderson,  Wilson,  Gilles* 
pie  and  Taylor,  were  from  Ireland  or  Scotland.  Mr.  Andrews, 
long  the  {mstor  of  the  1st  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
was  from  New  England,  and  yet  throughout  his  life  was  as  strenu- 
ous in  favor  of  this  form  of  church  governmeni  as  any  one  of 
his  brethren  educated  in  the  Kirk.  (lb.,  p.  88.)  The«ame  state- 
ment holds  true  of  Maryland ;  but  in  Virginia,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn.  Presbyterianism  took  its  rise  in  the  very  heart  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  among  English  settlers.  (Life  of  Rodgers,  p.  31.) 
Of  this  noted  event  we  wish  to  speak  more  at  large  in  another 
place.  We  think  it  fair  to  conclude  that  the  reason  why  Presby- 
terianism has  become  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  what 
Congregationalism  became  in  New  England,  is  to  be  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  predominance  of  the  Presbyterian  emigration  in 
those  parts,  and  in  the  preferences  of  their  original  ministers. 
Those  men  gave  their  impress  to  the  generations  following  them, 
and  that  impress  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  effaced. 

The  beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
felling  of  the  first  tree  in  New  Jersey.  The  churches  in  Newark 
and  Elizabethtown  date  back  to  the  year  1666  or  7.  From  the 
first,  Newark  had  a  settled  minister  of  this  persuasion,  and  the 
succession  of  Elizabethtown,  in  which  are  found  the  golden  links 
of  Dickinson  and  Caldwell,  is  clear  as  far  back  as  1687.  The 
ehurch  at  Freehold  was. organized  in  1692,  that  in  Snowhill, 
Maryland,  in  1684,  that  in  Philadelphia  in  1698.  These  dates 
will  serve  to  mark  the  infancy  of  this  church,  but  it  did  not  as- 
sume an  organic  form  until  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
"century,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  organized. 
That  Presbytery  was  made  np  of  seven  ministers,  to  whom  the 
eighth  was  soon  added  by  ordination.  (Hodge,  p.  88)  The  ac- 
toal  strength  of  this  organization  in  1710,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  letter  from  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  to  that 
of  Dublin.  ^'  In  all  Virginia  we  have  one  small  congregation  on 
Elizabeth  river,  and  some  few  families  favoring  our  way  in  Rap- 

Sahaunoc  and  York  ;  in  Maryland  four,  in  Pennsylvania  five,  in 
ersey  two,  which  bounds,  with  some  places  in  New  York,  make 
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up  all  the  bounds  which  we  hare  any  memberefrom,  and  at  prev- 
ent some  of  these  are  vacant."  (lb.,  p.  76.)  It  is  nol  to  be  in- 
ferred that  this  gives  the  entire  strength  of  the  denomination ; 
since  as  early  as  1690  there  was  a  "  Presbytery  of  OfcarlestoD," 
and  there  is  the  clearest  proof  that  New  Jersey  contained  a  num* 
her  of  churches  which  had  not  yet  united  with  the  Presbytery. 
But  this  was  the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  organization.  In 
1707,  it  had  only  eight  ministers,  and  in  1716  only  "seventeen 
living  and  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery."  The  moel  of 
these  men  were  liberally  educated,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  New 
England,  and  some  of  them  were  preachers  of  great  power.  In 
this  respect  the  founders  of  this  church  gave  it  their  impress,  by 
setting  up  and  conforming  to  a  high  standard  of  ministerial  at* 
tainments  in  learning. 

And  here  we  may  refer  to  some  facts  of  the  greatest  interest 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Presbyterianism.  The  church 
at  Newark,  forty  years  after  its  organization,  that  is,  in  1708,  was 
still  so  small,  and  the  surrounding  population  so  limited,  that  Dr. 
Mac  Whorter  says,  "  When  the  walls  of  the  second  church  bnild- 
ing  were  a  knee  high,  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  atid  chil* 
dren,  could  have  sat  upon  the  same."  (Century  Sermon,  p.  13.) 
Their  difficulties  were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  opposition 
they  met  with  in  obtaining  a  charter,  which  was  not  obtained 
until  1735 ;  and  the  venerable  parchment  may  yet  be  seen.  And 
yet  these  large  plans,  seemingly  extravagant,  have  been  amply 
justified  by  the  pulling  down  of  that  building  for  the  larger  one 
now  occupied  by  the  church,  and  by  the  numerous  congregations 
in  the  city  itself  and  its  vicinity,  which  are  swarms  from  the  old 
hive.  The  character  of  these  men  is  shown  in  a  beautiful  inci- 
dent in  their  early  history,  which  we  can  not  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  quoting.  There  was  a  controversy  between  the  pro- 
prietaries of  E^t  Jersey,  and  the  original  purchasers  of  Eliza- 
bethtown  (they  bought  directly  of  the  Indians)  about  the  botmd- 
ary  between  Newark  and  Elizabeth  town,  and  in  a  chancery  suit, 
an  old  ntmn,  many  years  after,  deposed,  "  that  he  heard  Governor 
Treat  of  Connecticut  tell  after  what  manner  the  line  was  settled 
between  the  two  towns ;  and  that  it  was  done  in  so  loving  and 
solemn  a  manner  that  he  thought  it  ought  never  to  be  removed  ; 
for  he  (the  governor)  himself  being  among  them  at  the  time, 
prayed  with  them  on  Dividend  Hill,  that  there  might  be  a  good 
agreement  between  them."  (Whitehead,  p.  46.)  The  chosen 
spot  is  yet  pointed  out,  and  intolerant  as  they  are  said  to  have 
been,  we  prefer  their  ^*  loving  and  solemn  manner"  of  settling 
boundaries,  to  that  which  our  age  has  witnessed  in  the  same  kind 
of  difficulties  between  Ohio  and  Virginia;  and  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. In  fact,  since  reading  some  letters  quoted  by  ^^Geoi^e 
Scot  of  Pitloehie,"  and  some  of  the  charming  collections  of  the 
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New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  we  do  not  wonder  that  such  a 
pious  and  godly  parentage  should  be  honored  by  such  a  numer* 
OU6,  vigorous,  and  choice  ofispring  as  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
chorches  of  New  Jersey.  Surely,  Pierson,  Dickinson,  Caldwell, 
and  the  Tennents  were  worthy  of  such  a  posterity ! 

The  state  of  things  in  New  York  in  1707,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  pious  and  gifted  Makemie,  <'  the  father  of 
Ibe  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country,"  was  imprisoned  two 
months  and  put  to  costs  of  two  hundred  dollars,  for  preaching 
one  sermon  in  a  private  house.  In  1716,  the  first  church  was 
formed  in  that  city,  and  yet  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  char- 
ter until  the  Revolution,  so  stout  and  determined  was  the  resist* 
ance  they  met  from  the  vestry  of  the  famous  Trinity  Church, 
This  semi-papal  corporation  at  that  early  date  gave  some  hopeful 
pledgee  of  its  future  course.  It  even  made  the  attempt  to  secure 
a  legacy  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  left  for  this  unincor- 
porated church.  The  members  of  the  vestry  appointed  to  con- 
duct this  wicked  business,  said  to  the  conscientious  executor,  a 
warm  Episcopalian,  "  Are  you  not  a  churchman,  sir?"  "  Yes,  I 
am  a  churchman ;  but  I  am  also  an  honest  man,  and  am  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  the  intention  of  Capt.  Owen  (the  testator)  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability."  (Life  of  Rodgers,  p.  169.) 
As  late  as  1722,  this  church  was  not  in  a  condition  to  lose  even 
a  small  minority  which  attempted  to  form  a  Congregational 
church,  and  it  was  not  until  1739  that  the  church  began  to  as- 
smne  a  commanding  position,  being  then  increased  by  a  great 
levivaL 

The  church  in  Philadelphia  was  organized  in  1698;  and  yet 
one  building  accommodated  the  people  until  the  second  church 
was  formed  in  1743  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  Whitefield. 
(Log  College,  p.  74.)  The  present  Jerusalem  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  when  Gilbert  Tennent  was  called,  was  a  little  one 
in  Israel. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  country  was  the  early  history  of  this 
ebareh  more  marked  than  in  Virginia.  The  laws  of  that  prov- 
ince were  very  severe  against  dissenters.  There  were  but  few 
Presbyterian  families,  and  they  exerted  no  denominational  influ- 
ence. The  laws  of  the  province  made  it  a  penal  offense  for 
any  one  to  absent  himself  fronv  the  services  of  the  established 
church  on  Sundays,  and  holy  days.  For  the  first  offense,  the 
colprit  was  to  ^^  lye  neck  and  heels  that  night,  and  be  a  slave  to 
the  colony  that  week."  For  the  second,  he  was  to  be  a  slave  for 
a  month,  and  for  the  third,  a  slave  for  a  year  and  a  day.  (Sfith's 
Hist.,  p.  148,  quoted  by  Miller.)  The  statute  suspended,  and 
for  persistence  banished,  a  minister  ofiSciating  without  testimoni* 
als  to  his  Eipiscopal  ordination,  and  publicly  ^'  subscribing  to  be 
coafbrmabie  to  the  orders  and  constitutions  of  the  Church  of 
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England."  (Laws  of  Virginia,  ed.  1769,  p  3.)  The  field  was 
certainly  not  |>rotnising  for  Presbyterian  missionariee. 

About  1730,  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  gathered  a  congregation  be* 
tween  the  Rappahannoc  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  read  to  them  the 
Scriptures  and  such  sermons  as  he  had ;  and  in  1738  we  find  their 
delegates  seeking  supplies  from  the  Synod  of  Phtladelphia,  which 
were  granted,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  formerly  pastor  of  the  church  in 
New  Yotk,  was  sent.  (Hodge,  Part  II,  259.)  Boston's  Four^ 
fold  State,  and  a  copy  of  Luther  on  Galatians,  fell  into  the  bands 
of  two  wealthy  planters  and  resulted  in  their  conversion.  One 
of  them,  a  Mr.  Samuel  Morris,  has  written  a  somewhat  minute 
account  of  this  work  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Davies,  which  he  copied 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  second  volume 
of  Gillies'  Historical  Collections.  Mr.  Morris  invited  his  neigh- 
bors to  his  house,  and  read  Luther's  words  to  them.  His  audi* 
ence  increased  at  such  a  rate  that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a 
house  for  their  meetings.  He  was  sent  for  to  read  these  words 
in  other  neighborhoods.  So  utterly  ignorant  were  they  of  any 
church  names  save  those  assumed  by  the  establishment  and  the 
duakers,  that  when  prosecuted,  they  were  obliged  to  consult  con* 
cerning  their  name,  and  as  Luther's  book  was  the  visible  means 
of  their  present  views,  they  called  themselves  Lutherans.  They 
were  repeatedly  fined,  and  yet  "  Morris's  Meeting  House"  was 
crowded.  At  last,  after  three  years,  they  heard  of  a  preacher, 
whose  doctrine  was  like  that  they  had  read  in  Luther,  and  two 
messengers  were  sent  in  great  haste  to  ask  him  to  preach  these 
words  to  them.  The  long  journey  was  like  to  end  in  disappoint* 
ment,  for  Mr.  Robinson,  sent  out  by  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  had  left.  They  followed  him  a  hundred  miles,  and 
secured  his  services.  The  delight  and  animation  of  these  mea 
on  first  hearing  a  living  preacher  like  him  of  Wittemberg,  are  too 
well  told  by  Mr.  Morris  to  be  omitted.  It  was  from  Luke  13 :  3, 
that  Mr.  Robinson  addressed  them. 

**  It  is  hard,"  says  Mr.  M.,  **  for  the  liveliest  imagination  to  form 
an  image  of  the  condition  of  the  assembly  on  these  glorious  days 
of  the  Son  of  man.  Such  of  us  as  had  been  hungering  for  the 
word  before,  were  lost  in  agreeable  surprise  and  astonishment,  and 
some  could  not  refrain  from  publicly  declaring  their  transport 
We  were  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of  the  unexpected 
goodness  of  God  in  allowing  us  to  hear  the  gospel  preached  in  a 
manner  that  surpassed  our  hopes.  Many  that  came  through  curir 
osity  were  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  but  few  in  the  numerous 
assemblies  on  those  four  days  appeared  unaffected.  They  re^ 
turned,  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  their  dangerous  condition, 
convinced  of  their  former  entire  ignorance  of  religion,  and  anx- 
iously inquiring  what  they  should  do  to  be  saved.  Aiid  there  is 
reason  to  believe  there  was  as  much  good  done  by  theee  four  ser- 
mons, as  by  all  the  sermons  preached  in  these  parts  before  or  since." 
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PejrsecutioQ  sought  to  check  the  work,  but  in  vain.  The 
place  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  John  Blair,  and  so  affected  were 
the  people  by  his  preaching  that,  on  one  occasir.n,  <*a  whole 
house  full  was  quite  overcon>e  by  the  power  of  the  word,  partid^ 
lUarly  one  pungent  sentence,  and  they  could  hardly  sit  or  stand, 
or  keep  their  passions  under  any  proper  restraint."  The  Synod 
of  New  York  prosecuted  this  mission,  mostly  by  sending  settled 
pastors,  such  as  William  Tennent  of  Freehold,  Samuel  Finley, 
Samuel  Blair  and  others ;  and  the  revival  under  their  labors,  and 
subsequently  under  those  of  President  Davies,  extended  to  many 
parts  of  the  state  and  even  as  far  as  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky. 
(Log  College,  p.  298.)  The  history  of  that  work,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Davies  is  highly  edifying,  and  the  venerable 
Dr.  Alexander  of  Princeton,  tells  us  that  he  met  with  numerous 
Christians,  half  a  century  after  Davies  had  left  the  field,  who 
were  awakened  in  that  revival  under  his  labors.  And  yet  that 
great  man,  with  true  Christian  modesty,  speaks  of  the  results  of 
his  preaching  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bellamy,  as  of  '^  a  considerable 
number  of  perishing  sinners  being  gained  to  the  blessed  Re* 
deemer."    (Hodge,  Part  II,  p.  47.) 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Presbyterianism  took  ita 
rue  in  Virginia,  for  Morris's  Lvdherans  changed  their  name  to 
that  of  Presbyterians  after  Mr.  Robinson's  visit.  An  imperfect 
copy  of  that  severely  Calvinistic  "  Four^fold  State,"  and  "  Luther 
on  the  Oalatians"  were  the  visible  instrumentalities.  And  it  is  a 
fact  worth  recording  that  in  1748,  after  a  number  of  churches 
were  formed  of  this  order,  and  when  there  were  '^  a  hundred  dis- 
senters to  where  a  few  years  ago  there  were  not  ten,"  Mr.  Rodgers, 
afterward  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  York,  ''  was  forbkiden 
in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  to  preach  within  the  colony, 
«ader  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  a  year's 
imprisonment,  without  bail  or  main-prize."  (Life  of  Rodgers,  p. 
53.)  Nor  were  these  unjust  restrictions  removed  until  the  return 
of  Mr.  Davies  from  England  some  years  later,  with  a  written 
opinion  from  the  attorney  general,  favorable  to  dissenters. 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  this  church.  In  1741,  we  find  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  before  the  schism  of  that  year,  increased 
from  eight  ministers  to  about  forty-five ;  and  from  the  fact  fre* 
quently  intimated  in  the  Presbyterial  and  Synodical  records,  that 
many  of  them  ministered  to  more  than  one  church,  and  that  many 
churches,  as  in  Virginia,  were  formed  on  missionary  fields,  we  in- 
for  that  the  number  of  churches  under  its  care,  might  be  between 
seventy-five  and  one  hundred.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  on  this 
point,  we  merely  make  a  guess,  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

We  now  approach,  in  this  sketch,  the  period  of  a  great  schism  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  must  briefly  indicate  two  of  its  promi^ 
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IMtit  causes.  .  Tbe  revivals  connected  with  the  preaebtng  and 
inflaence  of  Whitefieid  were  shaking  all  the  American  churches ; 
and  Gilbert  Tennent,  fully  entering  into  tbe  ardent  plans  of  that 
l^oiarkable  itinerant,  had  become  the  soul  of  a  party.  A  princely 
preacher,  an  impettK>us  leader,  and  a  fervent  Christian,  be  had 
secured  even  more  attention  and  admiration  in  Boston  than 
Whitefieid,  and  in  his  own  Synod  he  felt  himself  to  be  the  spe- 
cial apostle  of  revivals.  Some  of  his  brethren  opposed  him,  md 
he  and  his  friends  defied  all  order  in  denouncing  their  oppoanrs 
as  graceless  hypocrites.  In  1740,  Tenuent  preached  his  "Not- 
tingham Sermon,"  perhaps  the  most  abusive  sermon  ever  preach- 
ed in  any  country  or  any  circumstances.  It  makes  one's  hair 
start  to  read  it  now.  What  must  it  have  been  then,  uttered  by  one 
of  the  most  animated  and  majestic  speakers  this  country  has  seen  f 
This  sermon  with  various  papers  read  by  others  in  open  Synod, 
exasperated  the  anti-revival  ministers  to  the  highest  degree.  In 
the  face  of  an  act  of  Synod,  Tennent  and  his  friends  preached  in 
the  parishes  of  their  opponents,  and  denounced  them  to  their 
people  <'  as  guides  stone-blind,  stone-dead,"  as  pbarisees,  "  their 
eyes  with  Judas's  fixed  on  the  bag,"  resembling  the  "  old  phari- 
aees,  as  much  as  one  crow's  egg  does  another."  Ckir  space  only 
admits  an  allusion  to  this  tremendous  onset  made  on  those  who 
had  arrayed  themselves  against  the  revival. 

Another  cause  of  the  schism  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  Synod 
lequiring  all  candidates  for  the  ministry,  either  to  present  a  di- 
ploma from  some  European  university  or  New  England  coHege, 
or  to  pass  an  examination  before  the  Synod  or  its  committee* 
This  was  rq^rded  by  the  Tennents  as  a  direct  attack  on  the 
"LoK  College"  as  its  enemies  called  it,  a  school  started  at  Nesba- 
miny,  in  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  by  Wm.  Tennent,  Sen.  This  act  was 
obnoxious  to  them  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  indicated  by  an 
•ye  witness  thus,  '^  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  crying  out  that  this  was 
to  prevent  his  father's  school  from  training  gracious  man  for  the 
ministry."  The  second  was  that  the  New  Brunswick  Presb3rtery 
contained  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  church,  who  believed  that 
in  some  cases  men  of  good  sense  and  extraordinary  piety  might  be 
•St  apart  to  preach,  who  could  not  pass  the  test  laid  down  by  the 
Synod.  This  Presbytery  openly  defied  the  Synod  in  licensing 
Mr.  John  Rowland  and  several  others,  contrary  to  that  act.  Still, 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that,  while  we  do  not  justify  the  violence  and 
irregularity  of  the  Tennent  party,  no  one  can  read  Dr.  Alexander^ 
account  of  the  men  sent  from  the  IiOg  College,  without  the  con- 
viction that  there  was  no  valid  reason  to  fear  that  school.  Gilbert 
Tennent  himself  was  educated  there,  and,  did  our  space  permit, 
we  would  speak  of  the  "  powerful  and  evangelical  preachers"  fur- 
nished to  the  American  church  from  that  humble  schooL  (Log 
College,  piissim,  n.  b.,  p.  61.) 
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The  New  Brunswick  Presbytery  would  not  yield  an  atom,  and 
at  last  on  June  1st,  1741,  Mr.  Cross  of  Philadelphia,  in  open  Sy- 
nod, read  the  celebrated  "  Protest,"  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
eleven  other  ministers,  against  the  Tennerit  party.  This  docu- 
ment is  not  so  abusive  as  the  '^Nottingham  Sermon,"  but  was 
equally,  if  not  more,  calculated  to  fan  into  a  fierce  blaze  the  bad 
feelings  of  both  parties.  The  deed  was  not  consummated  by  a 
vole,  or  any  parliamentary  process.  "It  was  a  disorderly  rup- 
ture. ♦  *  *  Such  was  the  schism  of  1741."  (Hodge,  Part  11, 
pp.  190-2.)  It  is  not  our  object  to  detail  the  protests,  and  coun- 
tar^protesis,  the  refutations  and  the  refutations  refuted,  and  all  the 
wrong  sayings  and  doings  on  both  sides.  Gilbert  Tennent  after- 
ward regretted  his  own  harshness,  and  frankly  acknowledged  it, 
and  both  parties,  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  made  a  practi- 
cal recantation  of  their  mutual  wrong  by  rescinding  and  disown- 
ing both  the  sentiments  of  tlie  ^Nottingham  Sermon,"  and  those 
of  the  "  protest"  subscribed  by  the  Old  Side  members. 

Concerning  the  schism,  Hodge  remarks,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1745,  when  the  members  of  the  New  York  Presbytery, 
who  were  not  present  in  1741,  having  in  vain  sought  to  reunite, 
on  just  principles,  the  separated  parties,  formally  withdrew  from 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  joined  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

In  1745,  the  Synod  of  Philadelpliia  nnmbered  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  ministers,  and,  during  the  separation,  did  little  more 
than  maintain  their  ground.  They  were  active  and  made  much 
effort  at  home,  and  in  destitute  regions,  but  there  was  a  life,  power, 
and  talent  in  the  other  Synod,  which  made  it  popular.  The 
very  day  of  the  schism  some  twenty  applications  for  supplies  were 
made  from  "  old  side"  churches,  and  the  "  new  side"  ministers 
zealously  responded  to  the  calls.  By  1743,  Gilbert  Tennent  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  his  brethren  emulated  his  zeal,  in  abundant 
labors  among  the  churches,  and  in  building  up  new  churches. 
And  in  reading  the  history  of  this  period,  we  can  not  but  be 
struck  with  the  missionary  zeal  of  both  ministers  and  people. 
The  pastors  of  some  of  the  prominent  churches  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  annual  and  in  some  cases  semi-annual  excur- 
sions into  the  newly  settled  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  even  of  extending  their  labors  hundreds  of  miles  south- 
ward. It  is  worthy  of  our  admiration  that  settled  pastors  perform- 
ed on  horseback  the  most  arduous  tours,  which  have  no  parallel  in 
this  day,  except  among  our  home  missionaries  in  the  frontier  states. 
Nor  was  the  conduct  of  ministers  the  only  thing  to  be  marked. 
The  minutes  of  these  Synods  show  that  messengers  came  per- 
sonally from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  sole  errand  of 
secaring  temporary  supplies.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  the  post 
office,  are  so  many  rapid  messengers  for  communicating  the 
slightiMt  wisb  of  the  destitots  to  our  missionary  boards,  but  then 
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jounieys  on  horsebafk  were  necessary  even  to  convey  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  destitutions.  Seldom  in  this  day  shall  we  find 
such  an  incident  as  that  already  recorded  of  <*  Morris's  Lntherans" 
following  a  preacher  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to  ask  him  to 
preach,  if  no  more,  at  least  one  sermon.  The  ministry  and  the 
destitute  of  that  period  deserve  our  esteem  and  praise. 

In  1746,  when  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  joined  the  exclti- 
ded  party,  the  Synod  of  New  York,  meeting  in  Elizabeth  town, 
numbered  twenty-two  ministers ;  and  when  the  reunion  was  effect- 
ed, in  1758,  that  number  had  been  almost  quadrupled.  A  whole 
Presbytery,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Davies,  had  grown  up  in 
Virginia,  and  another  Presbytery  of  nine  members,  from  L^ng 
Island,  had  joined  them.  These  men  had  labored  with  great  sac- 
cess,  while  their  opponents  made  almost  no  progress.  Several 
attempts  were  made  at  healing  the  breach,  but  they  were  not  sue* 
oessful  until  these  brethren  had  been  apart  seventeen  years ;  and 
then  by  concession,  and  a  magnanimous  forgetfulness  of  the  past, 
the  two  Synods  were  enabled,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1758,  to 
unite  in  a  plan  of  union,  and  in  a  declaration,  which,  for  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  and  Christian  Catholicism,  is  not  often  excelled. 
Verily,  we  can  not  avoid  commending  to  the  prayerful  reperusal 
of  every  minister  in  that  again  divided  church,  the  noUe  docu- 
ment subscribed  by  their  predecessors  near  a  century  ago. 
.  The  two  bodies  were  now  called  the  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  when  united,  the  number  of  ministers  on  its 
roll  was  one  hundred  and  two.  In  spite  of  the  division,  great 
progress  had  been  made.  Fifty  years  had  swelled  the  roll  of 
eight  ministers  to  thirteen  times  that  number.  (List  appended  to 
Dr.  Hodge's  work,  Part  II,  p.  511.)  By  reference  to  the  Adopt- 
ing Act  of  1724,  promulgating  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
ahisms  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  as  the  system  of  their  faith, 
and  to  the  act  of  the  following  year  adopting  the  directory  of  that 
body,  "except  certain  clauses  in  the  twentieth  and  twenty-third 
chapters,"  which  have  the  odious  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
the  church  on  the  civil  magistrate,  we  find  this  chuit;h  as  really 
Presbyterian  in  its  character  and  growth,  as  the  New  England 
churches  were  Congregational.  Its  movements  were  those  of 
the  Kirk  somewhat  modified ;  and  even  in  those  events  which 
led  to  the  schism,  and  during  the  separation,  both  Synods  strongly 
asserted  all  the  positions  of  the  Adopting  Acts.  There  was  some 
wildfire  among  the  New  Side  men  which  led  them  sometimes  to 
forsake  the  beaten  road,  but  in  their  feelings  and  views,  and  for 
the  most  part,  in  their  actions,  they  were  folbwers  of  John  Knox. 
We  suppose  the  truth  to  be,  that  the  founders  of  that  church, 
many  of  them  having  been  Presbyterians  in  the  old  country,  pre- 
ferred that  system  to  all  others ;  and  being  on  the  grotmd  first,  and 
having  much  material  from  their  own  foreign  church  organiza* 
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tioiM  to  work  with,  they  were  able  to  mold  the  gradoal  additioiw 
from  New  England  to  their  liking.  Had  the  original  founderB  of 
this  church  emigrated  as  a  colony,  bad  they  been  animated  by  the 
prayers  of  Robinson,  and  had  they  been  molded  by  Hooker  and 
Colton.  instead  of  Makemie  and  the  Tennents,  the  entire  char* 
aeter  of  that  church  might  have  been  changed.  The  fathers  of 
American  Presbyterianism  have  nobly  emulated  the  fathers  of 
American  Congregationalism  in  the  wisdom  of  their  measures, 
and  the  purity  of  their  doctrines ;  and  to  the  honor  of  the  former 
it  must  be  granted  that  their  labors  have  never  yet  been  marred 
by  such  a  defection  as  that  which  has  been  so  much  lamented  in 
the  metropolis  of  New  England.  No  controversy  among  the 
Congregational  churches,  however,  has  been  surpassed  in  acri- 
mony by  those  which  rent  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1741  and 
1837;  and  yet  no  Congregational ist  can  refuse  to  admire  tlie 
tenacious  fidelity  with  which  the  Presbyterian  church  has  clung, 
from  the  first,  to  its  governmental  and  doctrinal  standards. 

After  the  union  was  effected,  it  took  many  years  to  heal  the 
firesti  wounds  of  the  church.  As  the  heat  of  passion  cooled.  Oil- 
bert  Tennent  did  a  noble  act,  in  penning  his  "  Irenicum,"  a  pam- 
phlet which  is  redolent  of  Christian  meekness,  and  forbearance. 
The  infidel  beginning  and  the  Christian  close  of  Beattie's  Hermit, 
are  scarcely  more  different  than  the  Nottingham  Sermon  and  the 
Irenicnm.  We  can  scarcely  believe  tliat  the  last  was  written  by 
the  impetuous,  headlong  Tennent,  who  a  few  years  before  came 
so  near  demolishing  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  no 
more  hesitated  to  invade  the  territories  of  his  "  Old  Pharisee" 
brethren,  than  he  did  the  territories  of  Satan.  The  "  notorious 
Thomson,'*  the  champion  of  the  "Old  Side,"  joined  hands  with 
the  equally  notorious  Tennent.  Opponents  once  more  became 
brethren,  and  it  did  seem  as  if  they  would  never  "  learn  war  any  ^ 
more."  This  new  order  of  things  produced  a  great  change  in 
thirty  years.  An  impulse  was  given  to  their  energies  and  fire  to 
their  piety,  until  in  1788,  when  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted,  we  find  that  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  new 
members  had  been  added.  "  It  (the  Synod)  had  grown  from  eight 
to  sixteen  Presbyteries,  and  had  under  its  care  above  four  hundred 
and  twenty  churches."  Dr.  Hodge  gives  us  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics concerning  these  new  members.  "  Of  the  two  hundred 
and  thirty  new  members,  more  or  less,  received  after  the  union  in 
1758,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  graduates  of 
Yale.  Of  the  residue  many  were  educated  in  Europe,  or  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  or  at  the  Newark  Academy  in  Dela- 
ware, or  at  Pequea,  or,  during  the  latter  period  under  review,  a€ 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  or  at  the  Washington  Academy  in  Vir- 
ginia.'' (Put  II,  p.  606.)    A  roll  can  hardly  be  found  conteai- 
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poraneoiis  with  this,  sore  remarkable  for  showing  a  high  estimate 
placed  on  a  learned  ministry.  The  ministry  of  New  England,  with 
her  Harvard  and  Yale,  was  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  this  church. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  make  honorable  mention  of  this  fact 
concerning  that  body  of  men,  who  in  the  middle  states,  were  ac- 
cused, as  were  the  clergy  t>f  New  England,  of  being  the  cause  of 
FBsistaDce  to  Great  Britain,  end  who  arrayed  all  the  weight  of 
their  station  and  talents  oa  the  side  of  freedom.  'I'he  Presbyterian 
church  had  a  Witherspoon  to  sign  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  she  had  a  Caldwell  to  lay  on  the  altar  of  her  conDtry. 
It  is  no  unmeaning  fact  which  Dr.  Greeti  records  among  his  rem- 
iniscences, that  while  he  was  a  member  of  a  volunteer  corps, 
which  v/ns  frequently  called  into  action,  he  heard  Caldwell  of 
Elisabethtown,  deliver  a  patriotic  harangue  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers.  "  Your  comrades,  countrymen,  are  acting  nobly.  They 
have  been  fighting  the  British  this  morning  with  a  bravery  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  troops  of  the  Dtike  of  Marlbo- 
roiigh."  (Green's  Life,  p.  108.)  The  clergy  of  New  Jersey  and 
'Pennsylvania,  taught  lessons  of  patriotism  from  the  pulpit,  and 
inflamed  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  by  the  higher  love  of  religious 
freedom.  Let  them  have  honor ;  their  piety,  and  self-sacHficing 
patriotism  alike  deserve  it.  Did  our  limits  and  present  object 
permit,  we  should  love  to  dwell  on  the  virtuous  deeds  of  these 
men,  as  they  are  recorded  in  books  not  accessible  to  common 
readers. 

A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  unwieMy  a  body  the  Synod 
had  become,  reaching  as  it  did  to  North  Carolina,  and  embracing 
Long  Island.  It  was  too  great  a  tax  on  the  time  and  means  of 
distant  members  to  attend  the  aimtial  meetings,  and  this  led  to 
the  determination,  in  1786,  to  divide  the  Synod  into  three  or  more 
similar  bodies,  and  to  constitute  a  higher  body  to  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Presbyteries.  A  committee  appointed  for  the 
pnrpose,  recommended  a  division  into  four  Synods,  that  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  that  of  Philadelphia,  that  of  Yii^inia  and 
that  of  the  Carolines.  The  report  was  adopted  with  great  nna- 
nimity;  and  another  committee,  of  which  Witherspoon  was  the 
chairman,  was  appointed  to  -draft  a  constitution  for  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  body  about  to  be  formed.  The  printed  draught  of 
their  report  was  presented  to  the  Synod  in  1787,  and  was  sent 
down  the  same  year  to  all  the  Presbyteries.  The  Westminster 
symbolical  books  were  adopted  with  only  two  anoendments; 
expunging,  first,  that  clause  in  the  confession  which  declares  that 
<<the  civil  magistrate  hath  power  to  call  Synods,  and  to  be 
present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted  in 
them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God ;"  and,  secondly,  that 
in  the  larger  Catechism  which  specifies  under  the  sins  for> 
bidden  by  the  second  commandment  "the  tolerating  a  false 
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idigioo*"  Through  inadrertenee  this  la«l  elaase  was  almost 
adopted.  (Green's  Life,  p.  184.)  Dr.  Green  states  that -when 
the  question  was  asked,  no  name  having  yet  been  given  to  the 
new  body, — ''shall  the  Supreme  Judicatory  be  called  a  General 
Council^  or  a  General  Assembly  ?" — Dr.  Wiiherspoon  voted  in 
tBLVKX  of  the  former.  (lb.,  p.  182.)  After  the  most  careful  scru- 
tiny of  the  constitution,  and  its  approval  by  a  majority  of  the  Pres^ 
byteries,  in  1788,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  out  its  intentions  the 
coming  year.  Accordingly  on  the  third  Thursday  in  May,  1789, 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  assembled 
in  Philadelphia. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  this  church  op  to  the  time 
when  its  organisation  became  settled  and  suited  to  the  wants  of  its 
increasing  communion.  We  have  not  time  to  sketch  minutely 
the  rapid  progress  from  that  period,  nor  the  great  questions  which 
from  time  to  time  agitated  it.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
growth  of  Congregationalism  has  been  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  contention  in  that  church.  We  can  not  discuss  the  '*  Plan  of 
Union,"  adopted  in  1801,  which  the  New  School  party,  to  the 
kst,  regarded  as  a  covenant  in  good  faith,  and  the  other  party 
r^ard^  as  of  no  binding  force,  because  in  their  view  unconstitu« 
tional.  It  has  been  alleged  of  Ik.  Green,  the  original  leader  in  the 
Old  School  crusade,  by  some  not  predisposed  to  judge  him  un&- 
vorably,  that  his  great  failing  was  one  which  grew  out  of  his  nat« 
ural  self-complacency ;  he  esteemed  hitnself  the  Atlas  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.  AikI  certainly  no  oiie  can  read  his  life  without 
having  that  impression  deepened.  The  perusal  of  his  words, 
however,  may  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  feeble  charity  which 
theological  mmglers  are  apt  to  indulge. 

Those  who  have  time  and  taste,  can  easily  form  a  correct  judg* 
ment  by  reading  the  statements  of  each  party  in  this  unhappy 
division.  If  one  could  read  those  pamphlets  and  speeches,  the 
"act  and  testimony,"  and  the  reviews  of  that  work,  the  protests 
and  resolutions  and  appeals,  which  flooded  that  church  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  yet  not  know  their  authors,  he  would  say,  Gilbert 
Tennent,  Samuel  Finley,  Samuel  Blair,  John  Thompson,  Robert 
Cross,  and  Francis  Alison,  have  risen  from  the  dead,  and  hence 
these  '^Nottingham  Sermons,"  and  these  modern  ^* Protests," 
breathing  the  intensest  rancor  and  the  most  undisguised  hostil- 
ity. Were  it  proper  we  could  name  the  living  counterparts  of  the 
ecclesiastical  pugilists  arrayed  so  fiercely  in  1741.  Almost  every 
feature  of  that  unhappy  war  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  split  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  1837.  Nor  is  the  piety  exhibited  in  the 
"  act  and  testimony  convention,"  when  thanksgiving  to  God  was 
ofiered  for  a  numerical  majority  that  was  to  produce  an  agonising 
though  bloodless  revolution,  without  its  resemblance  in  the  scenes 
of  1741.    Both  wars  had  a  plentiful  interlarding  of  conseientiom 
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»veniCion,  and  solemn  appeal  taOod,  and  the  Great  Head  of  the 
charch ;  both  were  characterized  by  professions  of  the  purest  love 
to  the  church,  and  the  most  dev^oted  determination  to  sacrifice  all, 
even  (o  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  for  the  triumph  of  the  right ! 
The  city  of  brotherly  love  has  witnessed  two  scenes  separated  by 
nearly  a  century,  in  which  brethren  were  as  unbrotherly  as  poa- 
sible.  These  facts  are  the  more  painful  to  us,  because  we  know 
that  the  masses  of  that  church  were  not  so  divided  as  were  its 
leaders,  and  that  even  now  the  great  majority  in  both  of  these 
branches  are  one  at  heart.  What  a  commentary  on  this  schism  is 
the  scene  which  took  place  at  Morristown  two  years  since !  The 
son  of  Dr.  Richards,  that  eminently  wise  and  good  man,  who  was 
cut  off  from  the  church  without  trial  by  Old  School  men  in  1837, 
was  installed  by  an  Old  School  Presbytery  over  a  church  which 
enjoyed  the  labor  of  Albert  Barnes,  and  which  is  filled  with  his 
spiritual  children !  What  a  commentary  was  that  scene  on  the 
necessity  of  the  terrific  war  which  was  waged  to  purify  the  church  i 
The  truth  is  not  to  be  di^uised  >that  there  was  no  real  necessity 
for  that  war,  or  that  separation.  We  freely  say  this,  while — stand- 
ing one  side  as  we  do — we  do  not  care  to  say  which  party  is  the 
more  blame-worthy,  although  on  this  point  we  are  not  without 
our  opinion.  A  careful  examination  of  the  publications  sent  out 
by  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  convinces  us  that  more  time  was 
spent  by  these  leaders  in  preparing  for  the  arena,  than  at  the 
mercy  seat  in  supplication  for  the  turning  away  of  one  of  the 
worst  evils  that  has  ever  afflicted  the  Presbyterian  church. 

A  few  statistics  selected  at  random  from  the  minutes  of  the 
Qeneml  Assembly  will  be  a  fit  mode  of  marking  the  progress  of 
this  church.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  already  stated,  that  in 
1788  there  were  16  Presbyteries,  about  177  living  ministers,  and 
420  congregations  under  the  care  of  the  Assembly.  In  1810, 
there  were  36  Presbyteries,  434  ministers,  784  congregations,  and 
38,901  communicants.  There  were  added  to  the  church  that 
year  2,348  new  members.  Id  1814  there  were  nine  Synods,  40 
Presbyteries,  503  ministers  and  900  churches.  Number  of  com- 
municants  not  reported.  In  1831  ther^  were  20  Synods,  104 
Presbyteries,  1584  ministers,  216  licentiates,  2253  churches, 
15,357  added  on  examination,  and  182,017  communicants.  la 
the  memorable  year  1837,  there  were  23  Synods,  135  Presbyteries, 
2140  ministers,  280  licentiates,  2865  churches,  11,580  added  on 
examination,  total  of  communicants  220,557.  In  1849  the  Old 
School  Assembly  report  1860  ministers,  252  licentiates,  2512 
churches,  and  about  189,000  communicants.  In  the  same  year 
the  New  School  Assembly  report  1453  ministers,  130  licentiates, 
1555  churches,  and  139,047  communicants.  Total  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  3313  ministers,  382  licen- 
tiates, 4067  churches,  and  328,047  eommtuucants.  » 
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By  these  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  this  church  has  gvowii 
rapidly.  By  1814  the  ministers  had  trebled  in  number,  the 
charchee  had  more  than  doubled,  and  no  donbt  the  membership 
had  increased  iu  proportion.  By  1837  as  compared  with  1814,  the 
Presbyteries  had  quadrupled  in  number,  the  ministers  had  quad- 
rupled also,  the  churches  had  trebled,  and  in  the  absence  of  sta* 
tistics  for  1814,  and  inferring  from  the  reports  of  other  years,  we 
may  safely  say  the  number  of  communicants  was  quadrupled. 
And  taking  the  total  of  both  branches  since  the  rupture,  we  find 
that  in  tweke  years,  the  number  of  ministers,  churches  and  com* 
municants  has  nearly  doubled. 

An  examination  of  the  admirable  system  adopted  by  the  Old 
School  Assembly  for  missionary  operations,  for  educating  pious 
young  men  fof  the  ministry,  and  for  publishing  standard  works 
oo  the  doctrines  and  church  order  peculiar  to  the  Presbyterian 
church ;  of  the  theological  seminaries  under  the  care  of  these 
assemblies ;  of  the  well  devised  systems  of  church  extension ; 
and  of  the  moneys  contributed  to  carry  forward  not  only  denomi* 
national,  but  all  benevolent  works ;  would  show  that  an  amazing 
progress  has  been  made  since  Makemie  was  imprisoned  in  New 
York  for  preaching,  and  Tennent,  Davies  and  kindred  spirits 
preached  in  Virginia  as  a  missionary  field,  under  the  severest  legal 
restraints.  We  may  well  count  the  churches  in  the  great  cities 
0[  the  Middle  States  and  the  South,  the  numerous  churches 
which  grace  tiie  towns  and  villagesof  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  the  great  South  and  the  greater  West ;  the  colleges, 
academies,  and  theological  seminaries,  which  have  succeeded 
the  bnmble  "Log  College,"  have  superseded,  as  far  as  the  Pres- 
byterian church  in  this  country  is  concerned,  the  imiversities  of 
the  Old  World,  and  are  nobly  emulating  the  institutions  of  New 
England ;  the  well  organized  Presbyterian  systems  of  benev- 
olence, which,  in  connection  with  other  benevolent  oiganiza* 
tions  of  various  names,  embrace  the  western  continent,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  embrace  the  world ; — we  may  well  look  over  this 
noble  record,  and,  for  a  little  time  at  least,  forget  all  sects,  and 
thank  God  for  what  has  been  wrought  by  this  sister  branch  of  the 
Calvinistic  famtly.  If  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  are 
permitted  to  know  what  is  doing  on  earth,  it  is  no  difficult  thing 
to  imagine  that  Hooker  and  Witherspoon,  the  Mathera  and  the 
Tennents,  Edwards  and  Green,  are  filled  with  delight  to  wit* 
ness  the  generous  emulation  of  the  churches  of  their  choice  and 
love,  each  in  its  proper  fiekl,  using  its  great  and  growing  resources 
to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  to  "crown  Him  Lord 
of  all." 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  will  express  the  hope  that 
Dr.  Hodge  will  go  on  with  his  "  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church."    Thus  far  his  work  is  marked  with  great 
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ability.  We  haire  frequently  been  led  to  admire  especially  his 
severe  analysis  of  mooted  questions.  It  will  not  be  expected  that 
such  a  work  will  be  altogether  free  from  the  special  pleading  of 
ene  who  has  been  an  actor  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes 
he  records ;  but  his  pen  will  narrate  facts  of  great  importance  to 
the  future  historian,  and  will  give  perhaps  as  fair  a  view  of  these 
ioots  as  we  can  expect  from  a  contemporary. 


A»T..  VII.  — LOOKING    FOft   THE   CHURCH. 

A  Rresbyterian  Ukrgyman  looking  for  the  Church,  By  one  of 
three  hundred.  New  York :  General  Prot.  Episcopal  Sunday 
School  Union.    1849.    l2mo,  pp.  177. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  suggestive.  It  awakens  the  thought 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  looking  for  a  parish.  For  certainly 
at  any  given  time  within  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been  at 
least  <'  three  hundred"  in  that  predicament.  We  have  seen  some 
such  extending  their  search  into  New  England,  and  as  ready  to 
ttim  Congregational ists,  as  Congregational  clei^ymen  out  of  New 
England  are  to  turn  Presbyterians.  He  who  has  been  long  look- 
ing for  a  church,  very  naturally  begins  to  look  for  the  church ;  and 
we  remember  more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  result  has 
been  a  going  over  to  Episcopalianism. 

Justice,  however,  to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  requires 
ns  to  testify  that  the  thought  suggested  by  his  title  page  does  not 
appear  to  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  work  itself. 
The  author  does  not  announce  his  name,  but  the  veil  under 
which  he  writes  is  transparent.  The  autobiographical  nature  of 
his  performance — with  aH  the  information  which  he  incidentally 
spreads  before  us  touching  his  birth  and  parentage,  his  age,  his 
education,  his  travels,  and  his  troubles — makes  it  difficult  for  in- 
telligent readers  to  be  ignorant,  or  even  to  affect  ignorance,  of  his 
identity.  We  do  not  hesitate  then  to  say,  judging  from  the  book 
and  from  what  else  we  know  about  the  author,  that  he  renounced 
Presbyterian  ism  and  became  an  Episcopalian — one  of  the  highest 
and  narrowest  sort,  not  because  he  was  looking  for  a  parish,  but 
because  his  tastes  and  sympathies  carried  him  by  an  irresistible 
propensity  in  that  direction. 

Taking  then  for  simple  tnith  the  biographical  statements  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  supplying  only  such  facts  as  are  in  their 
nature  public  property,  we  are  enabled  to  give  our  readers  some 
knowledge  about  the  author  of  this  little  volume,  and  the  infla- 
ences,  subjective  as  well  as  objective,  which  have  brought  him  to 
lite  present  positioQ. 
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Ha  W88  born  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  ecmiewbere  at  tha 
South,  not  very  far  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  father^ 
a  faithful  and  venerable  minister  of  the  gospel  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  standards,  was  still  among  tlie  living  when  this  book 
was  written,  though  if  we  mistake  not  he  has  recently  entered 
into  rest.  His  mother,  whom,  with  filial  devotion,  he  represents 
as  a  woman  of  saintly  piety,  died  when  he  was  a  child,  but  not  be* 
fore  her  influence  had  begun  to  exert  itself  upon  his  spiritual  being. 
"  I  was  too  young,"  he  says,  "  to  know  the  nature  of  my  loss, 
when  I  lost  my  mother,  but  never  shall  that  mother's  prayer  pass 
away  from  my  memory ;  never  shall  her  tear  dry  away  from  my 
sight,  never  shall  her  hand  be  lifted  from  my  brow  as  she  laid  it 
there  to  bless  me ;  never  shall  I  forget  the  pleasing  task  she  as*> 
signed  me,  as  the  little  bearer  of  her  basket  and  its  burdens  at 
her  side  in  her  almsgiving  visits  to  the  poor ;  never  shall  I  lose 
from  memory  the  little  sanctuary  whither  she  often  resorted  with 
her  child;  and  where  her  soul  soared  upward  and  taught  mine  to 
follow ;  and  until  death  shall  restore  me  to  her,  I  shall  feel  her 
influence,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  enjoy  the  defense  and  succor  of 
her  spirit  hovering  about  me  still."  '^My  mother,"  he  says^ 
"  who  first  brought  me  to  Christ,  and  first  taught  me  to  pray,  and 
who  now  <  sleeps  in  Jesus,*  li^ed  without  blemish,  and  passed 
*  the  swellings  of  Jordan'  without  fear"  in  that  faith,  which  is 
preached  by  Calvinists,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  communion 
with  Christ  and  his  church  which  is  administered  without  Epis* 
copal  ordination. 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  our  author's  childhood  was  full  of 
promise  to  those  who  loved  him  best.  A  bright  and  amiable 
boy,  he  was  educated  with  great  care,  and  was  early  introduced 
to  those  studies  which  cultivate  and  refine  the  taste,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  unfold  the  intellectual  powers.  While  he  was 
yet  a  child,  the  evidences  of  the  effect  of  Christian  truth  upon 
his  character,  and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  soul, 
were  such  that  he  was  received  by  his  father  as  a  pastor  to 
eonnntmion  in  the  church  at  the  Lord's  table,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  subjected  to  the  rough  but  invigorating  discipline 
of  an  American  college — that  discipline  of  competition,  collision, 
regulation  and  excitement,  under  which  so  many  a  nice,  preeo'^ 
cious  boy,  the  father's  pet,  the  sisters'  pride,  the  mother's  glory,  is 
hardened  into  a  sinewy  man,  fitted  to  grapple  with  the  rude  real* 
ities  of  the  world  as  it  is.  He  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
when,  in  1828,  he  became  a  student  of  theology  in  tlie  welt 
known  Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Princeton.  There  he  resided 
"  more  than  three  years''—^  somewhat  longer  time  than  is  requir* 
•d  to  complete  the  regular  course  of  lectures  and  studies  in  the 
Seminary.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  intense  application 
to  study,  his  lamp  at  night  being  often  the  last  to  be  extinguisl^ 
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•d ;  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  all  that  profictenoy  whieh 
commends  the  punctual  and  diligent  pupil  to  the  faithful  teacher; 
and  what  was  doubtless  not  less  to  his  credit  there,  he  *^  swallow- 
ed every  fact  and  dogma  as  most  wholesome  truth,  ^  asking  no 
questions  for  conscience  sake.' "  This  last  distinction  he  ac- 
counts for  by  saying  that  though  he  was  '*of  an  inquisitive  torn," 
and  ^'  would  have  pursued  a  doubt  on  any  important  alledged  fact 
to  any  extremity,"  he  was  ''also  in  [his]  mental  bias,  both  hap- 
pily and  unhappily,  confiding  and  disposed  to  faith,"  and  had  been 
"educated  strictly  a  traditionist."  Thus  it  happened  that  alt  the 
while  he  was  at  Princeton,  he  ''  never  for  a  moment  doubted  the 
essential  truth  of  the  prevailing  system"  there.  Once,  however, 
and  for  a  short  time,  he  ''deeply  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  infant 
baptism."  And  though  he  soon  became  convinced  on  that  point, 
there  was  still  a  mystery  hanging  over  the  question  how  to  recon- 
cile the  prevalent  idea  of  baptism  in  its  application  to  the  in- 
fants of  a  Christian  household  with  "  the  popular  idea  of  re- 
generation." 

Our  anthor  ouide  what  he  calls  his  "  ministerial  debnt,"  be- 
tween the  years  1830  and  1840 — that  is,  not  far  from  the  year 
1832 — "  in  the  Pirat  Presbyterian  Church  in  Washington,  in  the 
presence  of  President,  Senators,  and  rulers  of  the  nation,"  when 
be  was  only  about  twenty  years  of  age.     We  will  not  attempt  to 
trace  his  history  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  any 
more  particularly  than  he  has  done  it  in  the  work  before  us. 
Omitting  then  all  reference  to  the  employment  in  which  he  was 
first  occupied,  we  find  him  at  length,  not  far  from  the  year  1836, 
established  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  a 
congregation  "  of  nominally  more  than  five  hundred  eommoni- 
cants — the  fruits,  as  the  phrase  was,  of '  powerful  revivals,' "  and 
having  under  him  "a  corps  of  twenty  deacons  and  elders."     In 
such  a  position  there  were  difficulties  which  he  was  not  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet.     Of  the  five  hundred  communicants  whose  names 
had  been  left  upon  the  records  by  his  predecessor,  one  huiuired 
and  forty  could  never  be  found,  though  their  names  were  adver- 
tised in  various  ways,  and  though  he  and  the  elders  and  deacons 
pursued  the  inquiry  diligently  for  almost  a  year.     The  elders 
who  shared  with  him  the  responsibility  of  niling  the  flock,  seem 
not  to  have  been  entirely  to  his  taste ;  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe 
that  he  has  them  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  says,  "  These  elders, 
as  my  predecessor  in  a  Presbyterian  parish  is  said  to  have  remark- 
ed, have  been  sometimes '  made  when  timber  was  scarce.'  "    Some 
of  them,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  not  only  much  older,  but 
thought  themselves  much  wiser  than  their  young  pastor.    Notbiog 
is  more  likely  than  that  he  found  the  care  and  rule  of  a  New  York 
eity  congregation  altogether  a  difierent  thing  in  reality  from  what 
it  had  been  in  his  youthful  anticipations.    He  had  to  do^  not  wkh 
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the  refined  and  intellectual  exclusively  or  diiefly,  but  often  with 
vulgar  people  who  thought  themselves  refined,  and  with  ignorant 
people  who  thought  themselves  intelligent  His  own  taste,  ex- 
quisitely cultivated,  could  not  but  be  offended  with  many  an  ex- 
hibition of  what  seemed  to  him  like  cant  on  the  part  of  zealous 
elders  and  communicants.  'Fhe  forms  and  efforts  in  which  reli- 
gious zeal  was  manifested  in  such  a  congregation,  the  phrases  in 
which  it  uttered  itself,  the  ideas  of  progress  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity which  were  the  established  standard  in  a  church  whose 
five  hundred  members  (iucluding  the  hundred  and  fifty  undiscov- 
erables)  had  been  gathered  in  as  "the  fruit  of  powerful  revivals," 
— <;ould  not  but  be  painfully  incongruous  with  his  habits  of 
thought  and  devotion  as  determined  by  bis  e4u*ly  religious  expe- 
rience, by  his  pensive  and  poetic  temperament,  by  his  literary 
culture,  beginning  in  earliest  childhood,  and  by  his  theological 
training  as  a  pet  pupil  in  the  most  erudite  and  most  conservative 
of  Presbyterian  seminaries.  It  was  not  strange  then  that  he  was 
put  upon  imagining  some  better  ecclesiastical  and  religious  sys- 
tem, and  looking  for  a  church  which  might  approximate  more 
nearly  to  the  ideal  demanded  by  his  idiosyncrasies.  Nor  had  he 
very  far  tcgo  before  finding,  or  seeming  to  find,  that  which  he 
looked  for.  The  low-roofed  and  oddly  constructed  building  in 
which  he  ministered  to  an  unstable  congregation,  was  almost 
within  the  shadow  of  what  was  then  perhaps  the  most  imposing 
ecclesiastical  edifice  in  the  city — one  of  the  three  stately  templei 
of  the  Trinity  Church  corporation — its  beautiful  proportions  fill- 
ing the  mind  of  every  passer  by  with  a  half  imconscitHis  sense  of 
harmony ;  its  massive  walls  and  comparative  retirement  of  posi- 
tion suggesting  the  idea  of  stability  and  peace  j  its  tall  spire  rising 
far  above  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  metropolis,  catching  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning,  gilding  itself  with  the  latest  radiance  of 
the  fading  sunlight,  ever  pointing  to  the  infinite  expanse  above^ 
and  seeming  to  hold  communion  only  with  the  sky.  There 
white  robed  priests,  unvexed  by  officious  or  official  laymen,  and 
supported  by  indefinite  corporate  wealth,  ministered  in  enviable 
dignity  and  peace.  There  public  worship  was  performed  with 
decent  pomp,  with  none  of  those  outrages  upon  taste  that  so 
often  deform  the  utterance  of  unprescribed  devotion,  and  with 
none  of  the  fervors  of  vulgar  enthusiasm.  There  religion,  pure 
and  un^filed,  could  be  promoted  in  all  gentleness  and  quietness, 
without  the  painful  eclat  of  a  revival,  without  raising  any  ques- 
tion of  *'  new  measures,"  and  without  the  endless  jangling  be- 
tween *'  old  school"  and  **  new  school"  versions  of  doctrine.  In 
short,  after  some  six  years  of  an  unhappy  ministry  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  after  many  a  painful  conflict  in  his  own  soul, 
he  became  an  Episcopalian,  and  in  due  time,  more  than  six  years 
ago,  be  received  such  grace  and  gifts,  and  such  a  oonunission 
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from  Christ,  as  cotild  be  imparted  by  Che  layiog  on  of  the  saiattf 
hands  of  Bishop  Oiiderdonk. 

The  work  which  he  has  now  given  to  the  public,  or  rather  has 
begun  to  give, — for  the  last  page  tells  us  there  is  more  to  come — > 
exhibits,  in  a  desultory  but  somewhat  impoeiug  way,  the  intei«* 
lectual  views  and  arguments  by  which  his  mind  was  brought 
to  embrace  the  system  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  We  can  not 
follow  him  from  chapter  to  chapter  through  the  volume  without 
writing  a  book  instead  of  an  article.  All  we  can  do  is  to  select 
some  of  the  chapters  from  which  we  may  perhaps  derive  some 
useful  suggestions  for  ourselves  and  for  our  readers. 

The  second  of  the  eleven  chapters  into  which  the  book  is  di* 
vided,  is  entitled  "  Tradition,"  and  is  well  worthy  of  attenlioD. 
The  author  finds  that  he  was  a  Christian  and  not  a  Pagan  or  Mo« 
hammedan,  nor  an  Atheist,  nor  a  mere  unbeliever  and  worldling,— 
because  his  parents  were  Christians ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,  and  not  a  Wesleyao  or  a  Congregational ist, 
— ^because  his  parents  were  Presbyterians.  The  religion  of  a 
child,  he  holds,  must  necessarily  be  a  traditionary  religion.  But 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 

*^  With  that  homafife  which  parents  such  as  mine  seldom  fiuf  to  command 
from  their  children,  I  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  so  longf  as  I  yet  'thought 
•s  a  child,  and  understood  as  a  child,'  that  it  was  my  duty  to  believe  exairav 
as  they  had  believed  before  me.  And  far  be  it  from  me  to  condemn  this  feel- 
Inff,  now  that  I  have  *  become  a  man.'  If  the  commandment  to  '  honor  thy 
famer  and  tliy  mother*  be  imperative,  He  who  scarcely  takes  things  temporal 
into  the  account,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  forbidden  us  to  honor  them, 
by  embracing  and  defending  their  religion." — p.  14. 

He  adds,  "It  is  unquestionably  the  original  design  of  Provi- 
dence, that  this  instinctive  and  therefore  divinely  implanted,  ven- 
eration for  our  parents'  faith — a  wise  and  holy  instinct  which 
Cain  first  violated — should  have  its  application,  not  only  to  the 
church  in  her  perfection"  (as  for  example  in  an  evangelical  Con- 
gregational church)  "  where  the  case  suggests  no  difficulty  ;  but 
also  to  those  forms  of  religion,  which,  although  we  call  them  de- 
fective, we  rejoice  to  hope  may  be  radically  Christian."  This  is 
well  said.     Nor  can  we  withhold  our  assent  from  what  follows. 

**  Nor  do  we  feel  free  to  limit  even  here  the  application  of  the  principle ;  bat 
we  believe  it  to  be  as  truly,  although  less  obviously,  wise  and  salutary,  erea 
when  employed  in  the  transmission  of  the  faith  of  the  Mohammedan,  or  the 
Socinian,  or  the  Pagan,  or  the  Jew.  For,  if  the  children  of  such  were  not 
trained  in  the  religion  of  their  parents,  they  would  ^w  up  to  manhood  with- 
out those  ideas  of  accountability  and  retribution,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
moral  improvement  and  restraint  As  we  say  of  *  the  powen  that  be,'  that  say 
government  whatever  is  better  than  none,  because  its  very  existence  affiMrds  a 
basis  for  progress  and  improvement ;  so  we  say  thaT  any  religion  whatever, 
Turk,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  is  unspeakably  better  than  none,  because  it  makes 
man  a  creature  of  hope,  and  preserves  the  idea  of  accountability  and  law. 
P«w,  indeed,  woald  be  wiUing  to  see  the  expertmsnt,  if  it  scold  possibly  be 
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■ude,  of  sefmogtbe  Mohammedan  (HrPa^an  from  ^le^ 

hk  pareDta,  and  of  letdng  loose  od  earth  whole  nations  of  Africans,  or  Ttirks, 

or  Hindoos,  without  the  conception  of  a  God  or  of  a  future  life." — pp.  14, 15. 

In  copying  th<  following  paragraph,  we  omit  a  few  phrases 
which  are  not  essential  to  the  argument,  and  which  are  not  suited 
to  commend  the  doctrine  to  non*  Episcopalian  readers. 

"  As  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  hold  his  own  religion  infallible,  until 
he  shall  have  seen  convincing  proof  of  its  fallaciousness,  so  is  it  equally  the 
obligation  of  the  child  to  hold  as  inviolable  tlie  religion  of  his  paretit;  his  best 
friend  nnder  heaven ;  one  who  would  not  *  for  bread  give  him  a  stone,  nor  for 
an  egg  a  acorpion* — until  he  shall,  at  the  maturity  of  reason,  have  encountered 
wer^idwung.  demonstration,  or  at  least  satisfactory  proof,  of  some  fatal  flaw 
or  falsehood  in  the  system.  And  when  Christians  shall  be  again  *  of  one  mind 
and  of  one  heart  ;*  and  shall  with  *  one  mouth^  confess  '  one  faith  f  that  faith 
■hid]  be  perpetuated,  as  once  it  was,  fVora  sire  to  son,  through  the  happy  and 
mbroken  ages  of  milleBial  blessedness,  to  which  w6  are  taught  to  look  exult* 
IBgly  forward.  And  although  this  instinctive  and  inviolable  rule  of  entailing 
a  particular  faith,  may  work  inconveniently,  and  often  disastrously,  in  these 
days,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for  the  most  serious  and  weighty 
reasons,  to  be  cautiously  Considered  in  each  particular  case ;  for  *  from  the  be- 
finmng  it  was  not  so;*  and,  in  happier  days  to  come,  the  working  of  this  very 
rule  mil  hnag^  it  to  pass,  that  *  all  thy  children  ahall  be  taught  of  God,'  and 
an  unsullied  &ith  and  worship  shall  be  entailed  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  grace,  and  instinct,  have  all  been  intended 
to  cover  vast  circles  of  time,  and  to  accomplish  a  vast  preponderance  of  good, 
and  are  not  to  be  suspended  on  account  of  any  local  and  short-lived  inconven- 
ieneee  that  may  result  As  the  wind  must  breathe,  and  the  sun  go  on,  the 
l^tning  play,  and  the  volcano  continue  to  blaze,  the  rains  descend,  and  the 
rivers  flow,  and  the  ocean  roll,  and  all  nature  keep  in  motion,  to  accomplish 
vast  beneficent  results,  repu^less  of  the  partial  evils  that  here  and  there  may 
incidentally  occur ;  so,  without  the  necessity  of  tracing  out  the  parallel,  must 
the  laws  ordained  for  our  religious  nature,  whether  they  come  from  revcdation 
or  from  instinct,  be  implicitly  obeyed." — pp.  15, 16. 

Oar  author  proceeds  to  another  position.  Not  only  is  the  reli*» 
gion  of  tradition  'Uhe  only  religion  of  which  childhood  is  capa- 
ble," but  it  is  also,  ^< almost  to  an  equal  extent,  the  only  religion 
that  we  receive  in  manhood."  As  the  pious  child  is  incapable  of 
demonstrating  that  Christ  is  both  Grod  and  man ;  so  '*  older  Chris- 
tians for  the  most  part  are  incapable  of  settling  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
tare,  or  of  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  faith- 
fully preserved  in  their  original  tongues,  or  have  been  duly  rendered 
translations,"  but  are  compelled  to  take  these  things  on  trust,  as 
delivered  to  them  by  others,  or  as  currently  received  in  the  com- 
mnnity  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and  educated.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  on  nearly  all  subjects, 
is  traditionary.  A  thousand  results  of  inquiries  and  observations 
not  oar  own  are  continually  received  as  they  are  delivered  to  ns 
by  others.  **  The  child  at  school  is  the  passive  recipient  of  tra- 
ditions. He  believes,  not  only  in  innumerable  facts  and  histories 
beyond  bis  sphere  of  observation ;  bat  he  believes  in  facts  which 
his  own  observation  would  go  fiur  to  contradict — ^that  the  earth  is 
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a  sphere,  althongh  he  sees  k  as  a  plane — and  that  the  sun  does 
not  rise  and  set,  although  his  eyes  assure  him  that  it  does." 
Such  is  the  dependence  of  every  man  on  other  men  for  knowU 
edge.  "  He  who  would  receive  nothing  on  tradition  must  be 
without  ideas,  except  as  he  acquires  them  in  common  with  the 
brutes :  carry  the  principle  into  religion,  and  he  is  an  infidel  and 
atheist." 

All  this  is  unquestionably  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  prin- 
ciple thus  stated  and  illustrated  is  of  great  importance  in  religion. 
All  churches  and  sects,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  act  upon  it.  But  is  tradition  the  only  or  the  high- 
est source  of  knowledge  ?  Are  all  traditions  to  be  received  sim- 
ply because  they  are  handed  down  to  us?  The  child  receives 
his  first  knowledge  of  the  addition  table  only  by  tradition,  and 
retains  it  only  by  the  strength  of  memory.  I)oes  the  man  there- 
fore know  that  four  and  five  are  nine,  only  because  he  remembers 
that  his  teacher  told  him  so?  As  tradition  floats  along  upon  the 
stream  of  time,  is  there  no  danger  of  its  becoming  a  dead  form  of 
knowledge,  and  no  danger  of  a  gradual  admixture  of  error  with 
the  original  truth  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of  discovering  and 
correcting  the  errors  of  tradition,  or  of  adding  to  the  traditionary 
store  of  knowledge,  by  ascending  to  the  original  sources  ?  In 
respect  to  religion,  has  tradition  always  been  infallible  even  within 
the  pale  of  what  our  author  recognizes  as  the  church  ?  Was 
there  not  once  a  time  when  the  traditions  accepted  in  the  church 
of  England  needed  a  reformation  ?  And  were  they  not  actually 
reformed— ^gmas,  usages,  vestments,  ceremonies,  sacraments — if 
not  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  at  least  by  an  appeal  to  the 
tradition  of  ages  assumed  to  be  purer  in  proportion  to  their  an* 
tiquity  ?  Such  questions  as  these  open  views  which  our  seeker 
ought  to  have  considered  with  the  most  careful  deliberation,  but 
to  which  he  seems  to  have  given  no  distinct  and  serious  attention. 
No,  we  are  wrong ;  he  did  see,  most  distinctly  and  painfully,  that 
the  traditions  which  he  had  received  from  his  father  and  motberi 
the  traditions  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  conservative  seminary  in  which  he  was  educated— 
a  seminary  which  glories  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  tlie  immuta- 
bility of  its  dogmas  and  the  impregnable  strength  of  its  safeguards 
against  fluctuations  of  opinion  and  of  practice-— were  full  of  error, 
and  were  constantly  becoming  more  erroneous. 

What  should  he  do  then  ?  Should  he  fall  back  from  these  tra- 
ditions upon  something  better  than  any  tradition  can  be  ?  Should 
he  resort  to  the  prime  sources  of  Christian  knowledge  in  the 
records  which  universal  Christendom  recognizes  as  authentic  and 
infallible  ?  Should  he  draw  water  for  himself  and  his  children, 
pure  and  fresli,  from  the  wells  of  salvation  ?  Should  be,  aa  « 
eonsecrated  minister  of  the  word  of  Christ)  lift  up  bis  voice  to 
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tatttfy  agaiiMt  the  erroneous  character  and  tendency  of  the  Free- 
bjrterian  traditions  ?  Should  he,  as  a'brother,  earnestly  invite  hie 
brethren  of  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  to  reconsider  the  dogmas 
vhieh  they  had  received  by  tradition  from  their  fathers  and  teach- 
ers, and  to  purify  and  invigorate  their  theology  by  bringing  it  into 
a  nearer  conformity  with  more  ancient  and  Catholic  standards, 
and  by  infusing  into  it  more  of  the  simple  and  historical  gospel  ? 
Had  he  pursued  such  a  course  in  meekness  and  patience,  steadily 
performing  his  work  in  the  church  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
nurtured,  and  thus  making  demonstration  of  ''a  more  excellent 
way,"  he  might  not  indeed  have  achieved  any  great  celebrity  as 
a  cootroversial  theologian ;  but  might  he  not  have  exerted,  all  his 
life  long,  a  gentle  yet  powerful  and  permanent  influence  in  be- 
half of  pure  Christianity  as  distinguished  from  what  was  to  him 
a  floating  and  variable  tradition  ?  Instead  of  pursuing  such  a 
course,  and  going  to  work,  hopefully  and  manfully,  to  counteract 
the  evil  tendencies  around  him,  his  own  statement  seems  to  imply 
that  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  he  utterly  despair- 
ed of  Presbyterianism.  Such  was  his  disgust  with  the  traditions 
of  Presbyterianism,  and  such  his  dread  of  what  he  thought  their 
certain  tendency,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  leaving 
his  children  to  live  and  die  in  the  communion  of  the  church  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  bom  and  nurtured,  and  in  which  he 
was  a  minister.  Seven  years  before  he  went  over  in  person  ta 
the  prelatists,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  no  expectation  what- 
ever of  changing  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  he  caused  his  children 
to  be  baptized  by  *'  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England" — not 
because,  in  the  foreign  country  in  which  he  was  then  perform- 
ing his  ministry,  it  happened  to  be  convenient  and  proper  to  do 
so,  but  distinctly  because  he  hoped  that  thus  '^  they  might  there- 
after the  more  readily  glide  into  a  church"  which  he  then  regarded 
as  ^*  more  than  any  other,  and  after  ample  trial,  the  conservator  of 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  This  he  did,  not  openly 
and  with  a  mauful  avowal  of  the  views  on  which  he  was  acting 
in  a  transaction  so  serious,  but  in  his  own  phrase,  '^ '  secretly  for 
fear  of  the'  synagogue  and  elders."  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
have  us  think,  there  was  in  him  the  very  spirit  of  nsartyrdom,  for 
be  tells  us,  ^*  It  was  my  determination,  regardless  of  the  inconven- 
iences to  myself  from  such  a  course^  to  recommend  to  them  in  due 
time  afterward,  the  religion  in  which,  by  true-hearted  clergymea 
of  the  church  of  England,  I  had  caused  them  to  be  baptized." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  hero  and  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  thus  decisively,  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  pastoral  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  seven  long  years  of  "  progress"  by  "  painful  stages," 
were  necessary  before  he  had  manliness  enough  to  detach  himself 
frmn  a  church  in  which  he  was  not  willing  his  children  st»ouU 
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be  nurtured,  even  nnder  bis  own  parental  infitience.  He  eouM 
not  endure  that  his  children  should  be  Presbyterians,  he  lov'ed 
them  far  too  well  for  that ;  but  he  was  very  willing  to  do— or  at 
least  to  promise  and  pretend  to  do — what  he  could  to  niake  cither 
men's  children  Presbyterians.  One  would  think  that  from  this 
position  an  ingenuous  man  might  advance  to  a  profession  of  Epi9- 
copal  ianism  in  less  than  seven  years,  and  without  any  very 
**  painful  stages"  of  progress.  To  us  the  difficult  question  is  not 
how  he  became  an  Episcopalian,  but  how  with  such  convictions 
Qpon  his  mind,  he  was  able  with  tl^e  least  particle  of  self-respect 
to  remain  for  seven  years  afterward  a  minister  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  govenHneot. 
The  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  is  entitled,  *^  Abuses  and  disuse 
of  baptism."  In  several  points  of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention than  we  can  bestow  upon  it.  Respecting  the  disuse  of 
infant  baptism,  it  makes  an  exhibition  of  facts  which  we  com* 
mend  to  the  considerate  regard  of  Presbyterian  divines  and  of 
New  England  pastors.  On  the  authority  of  published  statistics 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  under  the  care  of  the  Old  School  Gen- 
eral  Assembly,  he  shows  that  in  May,  1848,  while  there  were  in 
that  ecclesiastical  connection  192,022  communicants,  the  number 
of  infant  baptisms  during  the  year  then  reported  was  only  9,837, 
or  one  infant  to  between  nineteen  and  twenty  communicants.  In 
the  seven  Presbyteries  of  Albany,  New  York,  New/ Brunswick, 
Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Charleston,  containing  in 
the  aggregate  19,505  communicants,  the  proportion  of  infants 
baptised  to  the  number  of  communicants  varies  from  the  ratio 
of  one  to  thirty4hree  to  that  of  one  to  twenty-one ;  and  the  aver- 
age is  one  in&nt  to  twenty-five  communicatits.  These  statistics 
seem  to  indicate  a  wide  neglect  of  infant  ^baptism  in  that  entire 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  We  apprehend  that  the  pub- 
lished statistics  of  the  rival  assembly,  and  of  the  New  England 
C'Ongregational  bodies,  will  show  even  a  smaller  proportion  of  in- 
fant baptisms.  How  does  this  happen  ?  We  commend  the  in- 
quiry to  the  earnest  attention  of  all  whom  it  concerns,  and  espe- 
cially of  pastors  and  of  the  teachers  in  theological  seminaries. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  infant  baptism  exists  in  our  churches  chiefly  as  a 
traditionary  practice  not  easily  explained  or  enforced  by  the  com- 
monly received  views  concerning  the  nature  of  religious  experi- 
ence) the  process  by  %vhich  men  become  Christians,  and  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  regeneration  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  views  on  these  subjects  which  have  beeu  gaining  author- 
ity in  our  churches  for  more  than  a  century,  are  essentially  anti- 
pedobaptist  in  their  tendency ;  and  that  their  tendency  is  revealing 
itself  in  a  growing  disuse  of  infant  baptism  ?  The  question  <^ 
the  fact,  and  the  question  how  to  explain  the  fact  ought  to  be 
lairly  and  frankly  considered.    Our  Baptist  brethren  on  the  out 
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huid,  and  ibe  believers  in  baptismal  regeneratioa  on  tbe  ether, 
are  continually  telNng  us  that  the  baptism  of  unconscious  infanta 
is  incongruous  with  our  theory  of  religion,  is  it  so  in  fact? 
When  students  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  after  having  di»- 
cnssed  almost  every  other  topic  in  theology,  come  at  last  to  this 
topic  of  baptism,  are  they  in  danger  of  feeling  that  the  practice 
of  in&nt  baptism,  instead  of  resting  firmly  upon  a  foundation  of 
great  and  weighty  doctrines,  is  held  as  a  kind  of  denominational 
tradition,  and  is  made  to  hang,  as  it  were,  upon  a  single  strand  of 
Scri|)tucal  authority  twisted  from  a  few  indirect  and  perhaps 
equivocal  proof-texts  ?  Is  it  true  that  a  man  may  come  forth 
from  the  theological  seminary  with  the  best  testimonials  to  his 
-  proficiency,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  angles,  salient  and 
reentering,  of  Calvinism  with  its  latest  improvements,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning  or  the 
use  of  baptism  applied  to  an  infant  ?  Is  it  true  that  in  proportion 
as  our  "  New  England  theology"  makes  progress  in  the  direction 
which  it  has  pursued  ever  since  the  elder  Edwards  first  gave  it  a 
distinctive  character  and  tendency,  the  difficulty  of  putting  the 
theory  of  infant  baptism  on  any  satisfactory  basis  is  continually 
increasing  ?  We  are  by  no  meafis  prepared  to  affirm  that  these 
things  are  so,  but  we  do  commend  these  inquiries  to  the  attention 
of  all  whom  they  concern.  If  there  is  in  fact  such  an  incon- 
gruity between  our  traditional  practice  of  infant  baptism  and  our 
accepted  theory  of  the  process  by  which  men  become  Christians, 
the  incongruity  will  sooner  or  later  work  itself  out  in  some  un- 
questionable manifestation.  Either  the  practice,  conformed  to 
the  princi|)les  alike  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New,  will 
gradually  correct  the  theory ;  or  the  theory,  embodying  and  har- 
monizing the  Scriptural  doctrine  concerning  the  means  and  pro- 
cesses of  grace,  will  overcome  and  expel  the  practice. 

So  much  for  the  alleged  "  disuse  of  baptism"  among  Presbyte- 
rians. If  now  we  look  at  what  our  author  represents  as  bis  pres- 
jent  view  and  the  view  and  usage  of  the  Episcopal  church,  we 
•ee  a  full  length  picture  of  the  '^  abuses  of  baptism."  For  our 
own  part  the  ^^abuse"  of  infant  baptism  as  practiced  by  this 
seeker,  seems  to  us  even  worse  than  the  *' disuse"  which  he 
charges  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  formerly  associated.  His 
great  complaint  against  the  Presbyteriatis  is  that  with  them,  as 
with  the  Congregational ists,  none  but  communicants  are  allowed 
to  offer  their  children  to  God  in  baptism.  To  him  it  seems  cruel 
beyond  expression,  that  parents  who  give  no  evidence  of  such  a 
character  as  is  requisite  to  their  partaking  of  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
can  not  have  their  children  baptized  by  Presbyterian  pastors.  He 
says,  ''I  venture  to  term  it  an  oppression  that  the  church  in  no 
age,  and  in  no  instance,  ever  dared  to  impose*— aiay  a  cruelty  that 
.£^016)  in  the  days  of  her  worst  tyranny,  would  have  shuddeced 
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to  inflict ;  this  punishing  the  parent  in  the  child,  lepdiing  a  re- 
deemed infant,  because  its  parents  have  sinned,  fit»n  the  onlf 
sacrament  of  which  it  is  capable,  the  heaven-ordained  point  at 
which  grace  is  sent  forth  to  meet  it."  He  says,  "  If  the  Roman- 
ist has  erred  and  played  the  tyrant  in  subtracting  from  ^the 
people'  the  more  significant  part  of  the  Christian  sacrifice ;  the 
part  of  which  the  Ix)rd  emphatically,  as  if  to  forestall  the  usurpa- 
tion, said,  *  Drink  ye  all  of  it  f  the  Presbyterian  has  erred  and 
played  the  tyrant,  in  subtracting  the  whole  of  another  most  pre- 
cious sacrament  from  millions  of  little  ones,  all  pure  in  heart,  of 
which  the  Savior  of  the  world,  with  the  like  emphasis,  as  if  to 
anticipate  this  usurpation  also,  said,  and  said  in  a  moment  when 
he  '  was  much  displeased,'  ^  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come 
to  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'"  The  millions,  then,  of  children  not  baptized  byPres- 
byterian  pastors — the  millions  of  the  children  of  parents  who 
make  no  personal  profession  of  religion — are,  according  to  his 
theory,  **  all  pure  in  heart.^^  In  other  words,  his  doctrine  is  that 
all  children  alike  are  ^^  pure  in  heart,"  and  are  to  be  baptized,  not 
because  they  are  the  children  of  believing  parents,  but  because 
they  are  children,  and  because  to  refrain  from  baptizing  them  on 
account  of  any  parental  disqualification,  would  be  to  punish  them 
for  the  sins  of  their  parents.  And  yet,  in  the  same  breath  with 
which  he  thus  propounds  the  doctrine  that  all  children,  even  un- 
baptized,  are  ^'  pure  in  heart,"  he  talks  about  "  ihe  Pelagianism 
that  thrives  wherever  Presbytery  has  prepared  the  soil,  and  the 
secret  thought  with  many,  and  the  practical  feeling  with  more, 
that  infants  do  not  need  the  grace  of  baptism,  nor  indeed  any 
grace  whatever."  Pelagianism  forsooth !  As  if  on  this  very 
point  he  were  not  himself  a  Pelagian.  If  infants  are  ''all  pure 
in  heart,"  why  should  they  be  in  so  desperate  a  need  of  baptism  ? 
•He  tells  a  story  of  a  dying  child  whose  mother — a  parishioner  of 
his  while  he  was  yet  a  Presbyterian — was  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  disturbed,  not  feeling  that  baptism  was  necessary. 
With  the  most  solemn  emphasis,  he  says,  ''  Her  child  died — died 
unbaptized — went  into  eternity  without  faith's  mark  upon  its 
brow — and  was" — lost? — no — "  saved,  as  the  child  of  the  infidel 
or  Hottentot  is  saved,  with  nought  to  impart  to  it  a  difference  of 
glory  in  the^esurrection,  nought  by  which  angels  might  know 
that  it  had  come  from  a  Christian  hand,  in  fact  without  the  only 
»acrament  by  which  the  gospel  can  be  preached  or  its  distinctive 
grace  conveyed  to  an  infant  mind."  In  regard  to  the  idea  that 
the  efficacy  of  baptism  depends  on  the  faith  of  the  parent,  he  ex- 
claims, "  Poor  child !  regenerate  or  not  according  to  the  parentis 
mind !  Wherein  does  this  differ  from  Popery  which  quickens  the 
water  or  the  wafer  according  to  the  intetUion  of  the  priest  ?"  If 
there  is  any  greater  "  abuse  of  baptism"  than  to  baptize  children 
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ittdiscrimiDatelf  on  such  priooiplei  and  for  sach  reasons  as  these, 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  it.  The  abuse  of  baptism  bf 
those  Jesuit  missionaries,  who,  in  their  unjesuiticat  simplicity,  re- 
port the  story  of  their  baptizing  the  dying  infants  of  Polynesian 
idolaters  under  pretense  of  medical  treatment-^or  by  those  Roman 
priests  in  our  American  cities,  who  drive  a  trade  of  baptizing  the 
children  of  Protestant  parents,  brought  to  the  ^*  healing  waters" 
in  pious  stealth  by  affectionate  and  credulous  Irish  nurses— ^is  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  nature. 

In  another  chapter,  entitled  "Sacraments,"  baptism  and  its 
effects  on  baptized  children,  are  farther  treated  of  And  here 
the  author  charges  upon  the  Presbyterians  a  great  defection  from 
their  standards  in  regard  to  the  admission  of  baptized  persons  to 
the  Lord's  table.     He  says, 

**  The  PreBbyterian  standards  enjoin  that  <  children,  bom  within  the  pale  of 
the  yiflible  church,  and  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  when  they  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  if  they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  to 
have  sufficient  knowledffe  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  they  ought  to  be  inform- 
ed, it  is  their  duty  and  toeir  privileffe,  to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper.*  And,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  this  order  was  universally  obeyed.  But  now  their 
baptized  children  are  denied  'the  children's  bread,'  as  much  as  if  they  had  been 
crowned  in  their  infancy  with  the  turban  or  a  crescent,  or  had  been  devoted  in 
the  Ganges  to  the  pollutions  of  Brahma.  Only  tlieir  communicants  are  com- 
placently addressed  as  *  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
faith  i  but  all  otliers,  without  regard  to  baptism,  are  treated  as  *  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world.'  Such  is  this  mother's  love,  and  method 
of  appealing  to  her  children." — pp.  76,  77. 

The  change  in  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  thus 
adverted  to,  includes  two  things  which  ought  to  be  distinguished. 
In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  method  of  ad* 
mission  to  the  Lord's  table.  The  Presbyterians  have  been  grad- 
ually borrowing  from  the  Congregationalists — though  even  now 
they  have  not  universally  adopted — a  certain  form  which  might 
properly  enough  be  call^  confirmation,  by  which  the  baptized 
cateehmnen  becomes,  according  to  the  ancient  phrase,  ^^  a  mem- 
ber in  full  commimion."  Formerly  in  this  country — as  to  this 
day  in  Scotland— the  universal  Presbyterian  method  of  admis- 
sion to  the  Lord's  Supper  was  by  "  tokens"  distributed  before- 
hand. Before  each  annual,  semi-annual  or  quarterly,  *^  sacra- 
mental season,"  every  person  desiring  to  partake,  received  from 
the  elders,  on  their  satisfaction  as  to  his  fitness,  something  like  a 
ticket  of  admission,  which  was  to  be  given  up  at  the  table,  and 
which  therefore  was  valid  only  for  that  one  occasion.  The  bap- 
tized youth  of  the  parish,  on  coming  "to  years  of  discretion,"  if 
they  were  desirous  of  partaking  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  made  appli- 
cation to  the  elders — just  as  now  the  baptized  youth  of  an  Epis- 
copal parish  make  application  to  the  rector^— and  *'  on  examina- 
tion" by  the  elders  received  their  ^*  tokens,"  and  were  admitted 
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to  coromunioB  without  any  other  ceremony.  BiH  now  the  New 
England  Congregational  method  of  a  public  profession  and  cov- 
enant, has  been  very  generally  introduced,  though  stiil  resisted  and 
spoken  against  in  those  congregations  which  retain  their  original 
Scotch  integrity.  This  personal  profession  of  faith  and  covenant- 
ing with  Christ  and  with  the  church,  differs  from  the  Episcopalian 
*^  confirmation''  chiefly  in  that  it  does  not  include  the  laying  on 
of  the  bishop's  hands,  and  is  never  understood  or  represent^  as 
communicating  any  miraculous  influence.  Indeed  the  laying  on 
of  hands  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  added  in  its  natural  con- 
nection with  the  prayer  in  which  the  candidates  at  their  reception 
are  commended  by  the  church  to  the  blessing  of  God.  But  why 
the  giving  up  of  the  old  Scotch  form  and  the  substitution  of  a  sim- 
ple and  impressive  public  transaction  which  is  almost  identical 
with  the  ancient  rite  of  ^^confirmation,"  should  be  complained  of 
by  an  Episcopalian,  we  can  not  discover.  If  the  complaint  is  as  ic 
seems  to  be,  that  baptized  children  are  not  admitted  to  full  com- 
munion without  this  ceremony,  we  know  not  how  to  answer  it 
better  than  by  referring  our  author  to  the  rubric  which  sajs^ 
**  There  shall  be  none  admitted  to  the  holy  communion,  until 
such  time  as  he  be  coufirmed,  or  be  ready  aud  desirous  to  h% 
confirmed." 

The  other  part  of  the  change  spoken  of  by  our  seeker  in  the  par- 
agraph above  cited,  is  a  change  which  has  gradually  taken  place 
in  the  conditions  of  admission  to  full  comnuinion.  Formerly, 
we  apprehend,  the  ^<  examination"  was  not  unlike  that  which 
would  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  preface  to  the  confirmation  ser- 
vice in  the  Anglican  Prayer-book.  If  a  young  man  could  'an- 
swer to  such  questions  as  in  the  short  catechism  are  contained'— 
meaning  the  ''  shorter  catechism  by  the  Reverend  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster" — and  if  his  moral  character  was  without 
any  grave  reproach,  the  examination  was  satisfactory.  lu  Scot- 
land, such  is,  at  the  present  day,  th^  system,  not  only  of  the  resid- 
uary state-kirk,  but  even  of  the  free  chtirch.  In  this  country,  on 
the  oiher  hand,  the  idea  has  become  prevalent  throughout  the 
Presbyterian  body,  both  "Old School"  and  "New  School,"  that 
some  sufficient  evidence  of  a  spiritual  renovation  shoukl  be  re- 
quired as  the  grand  cotidition  of  admission  to  full  communion. 
And  notwithstanding,  all  the  disgust  of  our  seeker,  we  must  say 
that  to  us  this  change  seems  not  to  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  If 
any  body  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  Lord's  table,  why  not  ex- 
clude those  who  having  been  baptized  and  ntu-tured  in  the  church, 
and  having  known  from  childhood  the  holy  Scriptures  which 
are  able  to  make  them  wise  to  salvation,  give  no  evidence  of 
having  been  regenerated  by  the  word  pf  truth  through  the  Spirit? 

And  yet  there  is,  in  both  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregation^ 
churches,  something  like  an  indefinite  consciousness  that  thi 
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theory  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  transifion  of  the  children  of 
the  church  fVom  infant  membership  to  adult  comrannion,  need 
some  readjustment.  Prom  time  immemorial,  "the  relation  of 
baptized  children  to  the  church"  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent 
— and  must  we  not  say  unsatisfactory — discussion,  in  clerical 
meetings  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  our  readers  will  acknowledge 
that,  as  matt'ers  now  stand,  the  question,  what  advantage  then 
hath  the  baptized  over  the  unbaptized? — is  more  easily  asked 
than  answered.  We  will  not  undertake  here  to  answer  the  ques* 
tion,  nor  even  to  explain  why  it  is  so  difficult.  We  will  only 
suggest  that  if  there  were  in  every  church  and  in  every  Christian 
household  the  fullness  of  the  steady,  gentle  and  mighty  influence 
of  Christian  truth  and  Christian  love  ;  and  if  the  current  notions 
concerning  the  process  by  which  the  grace  of  God  works  in  the 
renovation  of  the  human  soul,  were  more  accordant  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  apostles,  and  less  modified  by  a  supposed  de- 
pendence on  shifting  and  warring  methods  of  psychological  anal- 
ysis,— the  question  would  ere  long  begin  to  seem  less  difficult. 
We  are  happy  to  believe  that  at  the  present  time  the  tendency  of 
thoaght  and  opinion  among  the  evangelical  churches  is  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  chapter  entitled  "Liturgies"  is  written  in  a  more  bitter 
spirit,  and  with  more  narrowness  and  violence  of  sectarian  feel- 
ing, than  has  appeared  in  the  preceding  portions  of  the  work. 
Vires  acquirit  euftdo.  The  exercise  of  writing  on  these  subjects 
seems  to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  our  author's  temper.  It 
would  seem  as  if  words  were  inadequate  to  express  his  scorn  of 
those  modes  of  worship  in  which  his  saintly  parents  found  access 
to  God  through  Christ,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  wont  to  call 
on  God  from  his  early  childhood  to  the  date  of  his  defection  to 
Episcopacy.  Such  expressions  as  "miserable,  empty  off-hand 
worship"  with  "its  husks  and  its  inanity" — show  the  pent  np 
fire  within  that  can  not  get  full  vent.  He  talks  of  the  "  so-called 
devotions  to  Which,"  in  the  days  of  his  Presbyterianism,  he  was 
"compelled  to  listen  f^  he  complains  of  "their  irreverent  famili- 
arity ;  their  cold  and  wordy  emptiness ;  their  forced  ejaculations ; 
their  sluggish  drawl ;  the  thousand  blemishes,  defects,  redundan- 
cies, extravagances  of  their  off-hand  homage."  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Presbyterian  mode,  he  con- 
demns as  a  "dull,  drowsy  service,"  "presenting  to  the  longing 
lips  a  hard  and  chilling  stone  for  warm,  nutritious  bread."  He 
says,  "  A  Presbyterian  communion,  borrowing  yet  another  un- 
sightly feature  from  Congregationalism,  is  now  generally  celebra- 
ted in  the  afternoon,  when  the  flesh  is  full,  the  mind  weary,  the 
eye  heavy,  and  the  heart  asleep ;"  and  he  represents  it  as  "  thrust 
ont  of  its  place  in  tlie  freshness  of  the  morning  to  make  room  for 
the  preacher  and  his  sermon/'    And  afterwards  he  talks  of  "  its 
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depending  on  one  man  whether  a  whole  congiegs^km  diall  be 
edified  or  not"  in  such  an  administration. 

Surely  the  author  must  have  been  in  a  sad  state  of  exckement 
when  he  uttered  himself  so  recklessly.  His  zeal  outruns  his 
knowledge.  The  <' unsightly  feature"  as  he  calls  it,  was  noC 
borrowed  by  Presbyterians  from  Congr^ationalism ;  on  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  any  such  usage  exists  in  Congregational  churches, 
it  results  from  the  imitation  of  Presbyterian  methods.  The  an- 
cient New  England  mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  is  quite 
unlike  the  mode  which  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  was 
introduced  from  Scotland.  In  our  churches,  from  the  beginning, 
''  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper"  was  administered  not  an- 
nually and  with  a  three-days  meeting,  but  as  often  at  least  as 
once  in  every  month,  at  the  close  of  the  usual  morning  service. 
It  was  celebrated,  not  as  in  the  Scottish  kirk  with  ^'  fencing  the 
tables"  and  with  protracted  exhortations  to  the  communicants  and 
appeals  to  the  spectators,  but  with  the  simple  rehearsal  of  the 
words  of  the  institution,  the  ''  blessing"  before  the  breaking  and 
distribution  of  the  bread,  the  '^  giving  thanks"  at  taking  the.  cup, 
and  the  ^'  singing  a  hymn"  before  going  out.  The  ordinance  was 
permitted  to  speak  for  itself  and  to  make  its  own  impression.  The 
benefit  of  it  was  expected  not  from  the  fervor  or  skill  of  the  officia* 
ting  minister,  but  from  the  invisible  presence  of  Christ  himeeUl 
This  method  is  stilt  retained  with  traditional  exactness  in  many 
if  not  all  of  our  ancient  churches.  Nor,  among  all  the  varieties 
of  worship  to  be  found  in  Christendom,  from  the  pomp  of  high 
mass  in  some  proud  cathedral  to  the  mystic  stillness  in  a  Quaker 
meeting  house  where  "  friends  are  gathered  into  silence,"  is  there 
anything  more  impressive  to  a  simple  Christian  mind  than  such 
an  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  pastor  breaks 
the  bread  and  gives  the  cup  to  his  own  flocJc.  Any  attempt  itf 
exhortation,  any  exciting  novelty  in  the  exercises,  anything  that 
in  any  way  diverts  attention  from  the  silent  eloquence  of  Christ^s 
own  symbols— -even  a  division  of  the  service  between  the  pastor 
and  some  other  minister  accidentally  present — will  ordinarily 
be  found  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the  impressiveness  of 
the  sacrament.  But  in  modern  times,  many  of  our  churches  have 
caught  from  Presbyterially  educated  ministers,  or  from  their  in- 
tercourse with  churches  at  the  south  and  west,  isome  ideas  and 
forms  that  belong  rather  to  Scotland  than  to  New  England* 
As  if  the  simple  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  were  not 
of  itself  sufficiently  impressive,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  eke 
it  out  with  pathetic  or  searching  addresses  to  the  communtcanis 
and  the  spectators.  The  officiating  minister,  if  he  has  preached 
already,  feels  the  need  of  some  one  to  aid  in  this  additional 
preaching.  The  communion  service  becomes  too  long — and  as 
those  think  who  are  edified  by  such  a  method,  too  important-«-ie 
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k0  h  VMn  sppMteg^'to  4t»  |mMw  irMriiip  Ha  tiM  iMviMg ;  and 
for  that  raason,  as  weit  as  ia  the  hope  of  accuvifig  the  ppesence  of 
a  gmmer  nuiober  of  qiectator^  it  ia  poa^NMied  till  after  noon  and 
18  siibactUiled  (or  the  onlioary  afleriMXHi  aanriee.  Tha  monthly 
eommunioB  of  the  ancient  Coogregalioiial  churches  is  kicongm- 
#118  with  such  a  modeef  admtnistfaliAn ;  and  in  pro|ioriioo  as  the 
Ppesbjfterian  mode  is  introduced,  there  ie  a  Datural  tendency  to- 
wmide  the  Scottish  infreqiieney  of  eocnmunion. 

And  yet  thtaehapter  on  Htiirgias,  notwithstanding  its  bitter  and 
eeoffing  epiritt  QMty  well  be  commended  to  the  careful  fierti«al  of 
pastors  atid  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  It  may  do  (hem  good 
to  see  in  what  terms  the  public  worship  of  God  iu  our  churches  is 
oritieised  by  those  whose  taste,  natiml  or  acquired,  has  led  them 
lo  prefer  the  Anglican  liturgy.  We  fear  that  Congregational  atid 
Presbyterian  ministers  generally,  and  especially  the  young  men 
fresh  from  tlie  schools  of  theological  education,  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  what  e&ot  every  liale  indecortun  or  impropriety  in  public 
worship  produces,  not  only  o»  minds  of  fastidious  or  cultivated 
taste,  but  consciously  or  unconaciously  on  almost  every  mitid. 
Where  tbediMction  of  public  worship  depends  so  much  on  the 
capacity  end  disereiioti  ik  the  officiating  minister  as  it  does  in  all 
Amerioim  ehorches,  save  only  tbeae  of  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Ci^nmunions,  the  nature,  matter  and  manner  of  public  prayer, 
and  ail  the  proprieties  of  public  worship,  should  receive  at  least 
as  much  attention  among  ministers  and  students  of  theology,  as 
IS  given  to  the  proper  intonatioii  of  tira  litorgy  and  the  finding  c{ 
piaees  in  the  prayer-4>ook  by  candidates  for  orders  in  an  Episcopal 
semhMtfy.  The  non^-i^tiirgieal  churches  and  their  ministers  have 
at  least  one  impoitant  advantage  over  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
^tending  eontreversy  about  the  forms  of  public  worship.  They 
who  hare  nopsseoribed  and  inflexiliie  liim-gy,  are  always  at  liberty 
10  learn  and  imprere  under  all  sorts  of  criticism,  whether  kind 
and  goMfioits,  or  oaptiom  and  maligtiant.  But  criticism  on  the 
pabiic  worship  of  the  Episooptilians*— of  what  use  can  it  be  to- 
them  ?  It  can  only  wt>iind  their  feelings,  and  shock  their  pro* 
fooodest  sentimeot  of  rsvesenee.  Whatever  may  be  the  theory 
of  the  ease,  all  men  know  that  in  point  4^  fact  the  pmyer^book 
is  open  to  no  amendment  whatever.  A  profoimd  conviction  of 
the  immutaUe  and  unimproveable  perfection  of  the  prayer-book,  in 
thought,  anan^mem  aftd  dictkm,  is  the  first  element  in  the  defini* 
tton  of  a  '^se«fM<€lkittebman*''  We  trust  our  non^iturgical  read- 
ers wiH  remember  that  it  is  their  privilege  to  profit  by  criticism^ 
aed  will  read,  m  all  meekness  of  Christian  docility,  even  such 
oriticisRE^  as  that  which  this  author  dispenses  so  freely. 

The  hfflt  ctMEpler  of  the  book,  and  the  longest,  is  entitled, 
"  Downwiird  Tend^eies."  It  is  ao  attempt  to  show  that  all  non- 
Episcopal  chuid^es  in  sJl  pacts  of  Ctiristendom  are  rushing  down 
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a stee^ flaes  nito  tlMMft^  mtidMlisaifHid  imlMkfi  mm 
the  Elpueopal  hierarchy  is  Ibt  one  oonasrvatiire  force  whidi 
keepe  Christianity  alive  in  the  earth.  <'  The  Greek  ecMBiiHifiioii," 
«8  he  calls  it,  being  govecned  by  hiahopa  and  baviug  a  aCereotyped 
liturgy,  teems  to  hare  pteaarTcd  tnie  ChfiatiaDity  fieur  more  ^bot* 
ively  thaa  any  Piotaatant  eommuaion^  save  only  the  Bpim^ 
ahurobes  of  Engtaod  and  Sweden  and  the  affi^ted  Augiicefi 
church  in  the  Unked  States.  Preebylerianiam  in  this  d»ffkm 
9eeam  to  be  a  generic  naoie  by  which  he  designataeaU  Proteatant- 
ism  whwh  is  not  EpiscofMd  and  liturgieal.  He  aononnaes  the 
drift  of  his  argument,  at  the  outset,  as  foUows. 

"  Departures  *fh>m  unity,  I  shall  consider  hereafter.  I  ain  to  notlee,  now,  de- 
putitres  fron  the  faith.  I  shall  be  content  to  stand,  for  the  pretent,  by  Ifaasa 
definitioBS  of  the  fkitiu  which  the  Wittembur^:,  Geneva,  Weitaiifistei^  Asgai 
bur^,  Dort  and  Paris  Presbyteriaos  adopted  at  the  reformation.  The  projxis^ 
tion,  then,  is  this: — That  Presby tenia nism  is  not  conservative  of  tilings  spirit;* 
oal,  more  than  it  is  careful  for  things  ritual ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  could 
Bsver  have  been  mieiided  to  be  the  Lord's  almonsr  of  ^race  to  men,  or  tlM 
steward  of  His  nysteriea  to  tiie  hoaiaholii  of  laith."-*pp.  143, 14& 

In  another  place,  he  says, 

**  That  which,  more  than  all  other  considerations,  loosened  the  hold  of  my 
iMiner  oresd  upoa  my  eosfidense,  was  the  historieal  ftct,  that  k  bsd  been  ftana, 
■lier  kmg  sad  ft^  expenraent,  in  every  poMible  variety  «f  eirooinitaBce^  «»• 
st^fficieni,  in  any  ont  tndanee,  ie  prokd  amdwrtftrvt  wnvoMt  iktfaiOu  And  if 
the  things  I  am  about  to  allege,  be  true,  I  do  solemnly  appeal  to  mv  former 
brethren,  to  weiffh  well  the  matter,  and  to  abjure  a  system,  which  all  history 
Itaa  shown  to  la<nc  that  vital  force  with  which  every  seed  ia  nattne  ham  been 
endowed  by  Ite  Oeslor }  ta  prqMf&ts  its  iiks  aad  ta  psiystaats  ilaetfi" — pfi» 
147, 148, 

It  woukl  be  a  kmg  story  if  we  shmild  ^ivd^rtabe  te  euosiiie  m 
detail  bow  far  '  the  things  whieh  he  is  about  lo  ailega'  are  tmeii 
and  how  £ur  they  are  the  ravings  of  a  deeeived  or  salf^bewiidasad 
mind.  Yet  we  can  not  refirain  from  obaerTing  that  hs  begina  hie 
induotiott  with  the  Presbyterianismof  Scotland,  of  whiob^  whnlf* 
ever  eke  may  be  said,  no  human  mendaotty  can  deny  that  in  aU 
its  schisms  it  clings  to  its  original  forms  of  Calvtioitttie  orthodoxy* 
The  Weatminster  stendards  are  held  by  all  sons  of  Scotch  Anpa- 
byterians,  far  aioie  earnestly  wid  indetxthiy^-4uid  on  the  whole  far 
more  inteUigeotly^^Hthaa  the  thirty-nine  articleeof  the  ehuiali  ol 
England  afe  hekl  by  the  Episoopalians  sgnih  of  the  Tweed. 
This  at  first  sight  is  quite  an  ugly  fact  Co  begin  with.  But  horn 
easily  is  it  disposed  ^  by  ear  inganioua  anihoc !  '^  To  cite  tikm 
eondition  of  the  Scoliieh  Kirk,  might  seem  haftlly  in  point,  na 
the  eye  of  the  church  of  England  is  upon  her }  atxl  the  leg^la* 
tion  of  an  Episcopal  parliament  would  not  allow  infidelity  or 
heresy  to  supplant  the  faith  of  the  old  realm."  Really  I  We 
know  not  bow  too  express  our  admicatioQ  at  so  {peat  a  diaoovwy; 
The  people  of  Scotland,  it  seems  owe  the  preservation  of  their 
rigid  Calvioism  for  so  many  ag^s»  not  tQ  the  massive  standacdaia 
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vMefi  ft  has  beef)  handed  down ;  not  to  the  taieirible  ftde  bf 
which  a  public  profession  of  adherence  to  the  standards  is  made 
a  condition  of  induction  into  any  and  every  church  office ;  not 
lo  the  diligent  with  which,  by  means  of  the  catechism,  it  » 
tanghr  to  children  m  the  family  and  in  the  parish  school ;  not  to 
the  sacfed  remembrance  of  martyrs  who  died  for  it,  of  confessors 
who  preached  it  of  old  in.  the  open  air  on  windy  hitl-sides  or  in 
Biiaty  gtens,  and  of  heroee  who  fought  for  it  against  the  Moody 
papt^  and  the  bloody  prelatist ;  not  to  the  national  feeling  which 
dings  to  the  old  Scotch  Presbyterian  doctrine  as  the  last  snrviving 
distitietioa  €f  the  old  Scotch  nationality ;  not  to  that  jealousy 
which  has  ever  been  watchful  againet  the  secnlar  power,  and 
whiefa  at  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  demanded  and  obuiitied 
every  stipulation  that  could  be  thought  of  to  secnre  the  kirk 
i^ainet  all  English  and  all  secular  influence,  but  to  the  motherly 
watchfiilneas  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  legislative  power 
rf  an  Episcopal  parliament  1  After  such  a  representation,  we 
may  expect  ahnoet  any  conceivable  exhibiuoii  of  ignorance  and 
folly  in  the  induction  of  facts  upon  which  ow  author  is  entering. 
We  pass  over,  without  quotation  or  commentary,  all  his^ledged 
facts  about  Presbyterianism  in  England  and  Ireland  and  on  the 
eoDtineot  of  Europe,  though  it  is  difficult  to  refrain  from  expos* 
ing  the  gross  unfairness  into  which  he  is  led  by  his  passionate 
efeidnlity.  Let  ns  see  then  what  he  says  about  New  England} 
for  to  him  the  Piifritns  of  the  May-Flower,  and  the  {Hiritan 
fitbeis  who  nrade  the  Cambridge  Platform,  were  all  Pi«al>yte* 
fkuiSy— *«ik1  so  are  all  their  successors  and  deteendaiits  down  to 
this  day,  save  only  those  who  like  him  have  become  Episco- 
feiimiB,  He  speaks  of  the  Pilgrims  not  disrespectfnily ;  he  calls 
tbem  ^a  noMe  race,  a  virtuons  people,  a  godly  congregation,  who 
fuit  and  give  alms,  and  pmy.''  Indeed  what  less  could  be  expect* 
ed  of  men  who  had  so  recently  separated  themselves  from  the 
elmrch  of  England,  and  who  had  not  yet  had  tirse  to  unlearn  the 
Oalvkiism  which  that  imariacnlate  and  gentle  nursing  mother  hi^ 
langht  ch^n  by  such  ministers  as  Laud  and  Bancroft.  &it,  alas  I 
*^wcmetAy  have  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims  touched  Plymomh  roek^ 
before  the  empoisoned  waters  gush  from  its  bosom." 

•Scarcely  have  the  children  that  gamholled  on  the  decks  of  the  May- 
fleirer,  ^ro^  up  to  nmaiiood,  ere  ArmtDtamsm,  at  once  the  oflhpring  and  the 
ttHSffonist  of  Calvinifln— ^Q  AnninianisDi  noi  gfrounded  in  Catholic  truth,  nor 
guaraed  by  Catholic  restraint,  bnt  guarded  and  grounded  in  the  Tain  saaotioBs 
of  numan  reaiioning,  and  the  simple  reactions  of  human  instinct, — has  over- 
spread the  land,  and  an  Egyptian  darkness  has  stretched  its  curtain  over  the 
aew  enaptre. 

•Timavetiff^  Rafotums  wia  rise  and  agam  We  their  bwats  to  per* 
■acHtion.  Whitefield,  with  his  Episcopal  orders,  and  a  heait  oioulded  m  a 
I^rgical  faith — a  man  of  fasts  and  vigils,  who,  at  Oxford,  spent  whole  nights 
£n  Qte  cold  earth  in  prostration  and  prayer,  but  a  man  whom  the  church  of 
'^  ^     '       '       *  to  di^s  from  her  cfMunuaion,  with  the  Weaieyu  and  tliei# 
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compaoioni^  into  adiMa^  beoauie  she  wtatvd  te  wMmb  to  efliy  ttas  i» 
her  own  bosom — Whitefield,  and  a  few  individuals  like-minded,  come  as  an* 
other  Moses  and  Aaroti,  to  spread  their  hands  over  the  land,  and  ^i^l  the 
unnatural  darimess,  add  once  more  we  see  New  Bn^and,  throngh  WbaefiM 
of  the  church  of  Enffkud,  fecofociii^«  to  some  extent,  the  ftkith  and  its  no* 
tices,  which  in  the  ahoci  space  of  a  hundred  yean,  it  bad  aaaacomilabl/  kst." 
-^pp.  160, 16L 

This  18  "  such  stuff  as  dreame  are  inede  of."  Dcwbtlais  Um 
author  writes  and  prints  ail  this  with  a  happy  ignonace  of  its 
beiog  anything  «lse  than  T«ritabte  history.  New  England,  bt 
tells  lis  soberly,  ^'  bed  unaccountably  lost  in  the  short  space  of  a 
hundred  yeafs,"  the  faith  and  the  praeticee  of  its  Pimian-fiMbem 
Nay  in  much  kes  tiraa*-^  ^^  scarcely"  mora  time  than  the  few 
years  which  measure  the  diffeienoe  between  childhood  and  matu* 
rity,  Arminianiem  overspread  the  land  with  ^  an  Egyptian  dark^ 
ness,"  till  Whitefield  came  *'  with  hie  Episcopal  ordim"  and  hia 
liturgical  faith,  bringing  a  iresh  supply  o(  orthodoxy  from  that 
great  fountain-head  of  Calvinism,  the  church  of  England.  Wt 
must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  er  two  abotit  this  epitooM  of  Iha 
church  history  of  New  England  for  the  first  century. 

First  then,  we  oaa  not  Imt  marvel  at  the  amhor's  boivor  of  Ar^ 
minianism  in  distinction  from  Calvinism.  For  a  OMmeot  be 
seems  to  have  foi^otten  that  he  is  himself  an  Arminian  of  the 
extreme  sort,  and  to  have  spoken  from  the  fnlkiess  of  those  old 
traditionary  prejudices  which  made  him  so  imqneationing  a  pupil 
at  Princeton.  Indeed  we  can  not  but  suspect  that  what  he  says 
about  the  'empoisoned  waters  gushing  from  Plymouth  rock,^  and 
^Arminianism  overspreading  the  la^  with  an  BgypCiaa  dark- 
ness,' is  only  an  indefinite  reminiscence  of  what  be  was  woat 
to  hear  in  the  lecture  room  under  the  form  of  argument  for  the 
thesis  that  Presbyteriaoism  is,  and  Congregationalism  is  not,  co»* 
servative  of  orthodoxy.  8uckieftly,  however,  ^'  in  mid  volley,"  ha 
seems  to  renMniber  that  he  has  renotinced  his  old  opinioDe ;  thsi 
on  all  the  points  of  Cluinquarticnler  controversy,  lie  has  gone 
^ver  from  Gooiarus  and  Turretin  to  the  side  of  Epiecopine  moA 
Grotins ;  and  that  his  old  horror  of  Arminianism  is  not  <)ntta  cob* 
gruous  with  his  present  position.  Something,  tbereibre,  must  be 
thrown  in  to  save  his  consistency. 

And  bow  is  bis  consistency  to  be  saved  ?  Simply  by  the  iB» 
sinuation  that  there  is  some  essential  diflerence  between  the  Ar» 
minianism  which  he  has  embraced,  and  that  which  was  gaiaiog 
ground  in  New  England  at  the  period  antecedent  to  "  the  great 
awakening"  of  1740.  The  one,  he  suggests,  is  *  ground^  in 
Catholic  truth  and  guarded  by  Catholic  restraint,'  while  the  other 
ie  '  guarded  and  grounded  in  the  vain  sanctions  of  hunaan  reaaoiH 
k]g  and  the  simple  reactions  of  human  instmct.'  Bnt  the  ainifils 
tB>ct  is  that  between  the  one  and  the  other  there  is  qo  vMtmA 
distinction*    The  schenoe  of  dfictrine  whioh  at  that  f 
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tUgilMMBed'ln  NBw  Engtmd  by  the  name  of  Armintanism,  wa* 
beld  in  good  £Ailh  at  the  doctrine  received  by  tradition  from  (he 
iathefs.  It  was  beld  by  the  otd  light  |mrty-*-the  old  school 
party  of  that  day*— who  eosbraeed  ex  anime  the  form,  of  sound 
words  set  forth  in  tlie  Westminster  and  Savoy  CenfessioDs.  It 
was  Calrinisin,  modified,  and  as  some  wmyd  say,  mitigated^  by 
"ehnrch  principles."  First  the  practice  had  been  introdnced, 
of  bapti^hig  the  children  of  all  parents  who  having  been  them- 
selves bapthsed,  and  having  acknowledged  their  baptismal  cove* 
Daot,  were  not  gnilty  of  disgraceful  vices.  Then  had  followed 
tbe  piaetice  of  admitting  the  same  class  of  persons  Co  commnn- 
km  m  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Both  these  practices  were  jnstiiied  on 
tbe  very  groimds  on  which  they  are  justified  by  Episcof  alians 
generally,  and  by  tbe  author  of  this  book  in  particular  These 
pcactices  were  natufally  connected,  both  as  cause  and  efiecr,  not 
only  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  powers  inherent  irf  the  min* 
istry,  and  of  tlut  efficiency  of  sacmments  and  other  ontward  in- 
stilutkNMi,  but  also'  with  an  almost  lititrgical  fonnalism  in  won- 
ship.  And  thus  grsw  up  what  wascatted  Arminianism-^a  vague 
theory  thait  though  men  can  not  change  their  own  hearts  without 
divide  graco,  they  can  depeivd  upon  the  ordinances  through  which 
fsaea  m  dispensed,  aiMl  by  watting  at  the  pool  may  be  comforta* 
bty  snre  of  being  sanctified  and  saved. 

The  extent  to  which  a  doctrinal  defection  had  taken  place  in 
Now  Eogland  at  the  period  •  referred  to,  is  often  greatly  exagger* 
aiod ;  but  never  before,  if  onr  memory  serves  us,  have  our  eyes 
encoiuttored  any  such  downright  misrepresetitation,  as  that  *'  Ar-* 
miniatvism  had  oveispreed  the  latid.  and  an  Egyptian  darkness 
had  sirelahed  its  curtain  over  the  new  empire ;''  and  that  New 
Engiand,  '' itt  the  short  space  of  a  himdred  years,  had  unaccount* 
aUy  loat"  the  faith  and  the  practices  of  its  beginning.  Calvin^ 
j«n  aceorditig  to  the  Westminster  standard,  watt  at  thai  period, 
and  over  bad  been,  universatijr  accepted  in  New  Etigland.  It 
nwdd  not  be  easy  to  identify  a  sittgle  ch^trch  or  minister  as  hav* 
ing  ccmscioisriy  deviated  at  that  time  fsom  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Gonfassion.  How  prBposterous  then,  the  attempt  to  represent 
^  Whiiefield  of  the  church  of  England,"  "  with  his  Episcopal 
•iders  and  a  hetMt  mouMed  in  a  liturgical  faith"«-4in  *' Oxford'* 
man,  if  not  quite  a  Traetariau— as  having  brought  hither,  from 
Ibe  exhaustiess  riches  of  the  church  of  Etigland,  a  new  supply  of 
Oalvinistie  orthodoxy  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  giavee  ef  the  first  fathers !  As  if  Jonathan  Ed* 
wards  and  Joseph  Bellamy,  Thomas  Clap  and  Aaron  Burr,  Ellea* 
zar  Wheekick  and  David  Brainerd,  would  have  lived  and  died, 
dtill,  drowsy,  mtionafizing  Arminians,  but  for  the  mission  of 
WhkefieM  from  the  ever  Oalvinistie  ehurch  of  England ! 

Aa  qua*  oiiltiut  psoeeeds  towards  later  times,  he  ^rows  even 
more  audaelous  hi  has  style  of  refiresantatiom.    See  &w%  he  sete 
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forth  the  reltgknn  and  ttwolcigieai  toiidkiotibf  Ifev  Ebgteoid  ^«l 
the  beginning  of  tin*  presenl  ceoitiry''-^-^60  sooQ  after  the  greet 
teetoration  of  piety  and  Oalviniem,  aod  while  ^'tnen  who  mi 
entranced  under  the  Kurotng  ebqueoee  ef  Wbkefield''  were  yel 
alive  to  observe  the  change. 

**  The  chofoh  of  the  Pttritaas,  afler  at  fair  an  etperlaent  «« it  wm  possM^ 
ta  Rudce — with  tbe  whole  gfreund  a^a  to  itialf-^ealieB  ttp»  to  its  yery  hMyrt, 
with  Socioiaiusai ;  and  a  Sooiniaaiwn  aot  imported,  like  the  plague,  by  aay  in* 
tercourae  with  degenerate  Geneva,  or  Halle,  or  Berlin,  or  Belfast,  or  Mootau- 
ban,  but  sprinoring  up  by  the  natural  law  of  generation,  in  the  moral  world, 
from  the  latent  germ,  tliat,  in  a  free^thinkiDg  theory,  la  at  once  the  piinimdium 
vitm  and  the  prinmrdimn  wtoHii  to  the  •yatam.  Tie  blif  htinf  aimal  dnpi 
ag3UQ  ihe  cunBsd  dew  from  hia  wiqg,  over  height  New  Eaglaod,  aad  tae  puiwto 
of  her  capitals,  and  of  her  quiet  villages ;  the  pulpits  of  her  Mathers,  W 
Davenports,  her  Hookers,  her  Robinsons,  her  Rutherfords,  are  occupied  by 
preachers  who,  confronted  by  no  liturgy  of  porer  times,  preach  fearlessly  aad 
blasphemotisly  that  Jesus  is  tiot^  «the  tnm  God,*  aad  that  the  Boa  aad  the 
Father  aie  not  *  Oaa'  "—p.  IGl. 

<'  At  the  beginning  of  the  jmaettt  eentnrir/'  if  our  htatorical 
aiiidtee  have  not  misted  ua,  the  onljr  pMlptt  m  Maw  Eogkod,  «>» 
enpied  by  a  preaober  who  dared  lo  preock  '^  that  Jeans  ia  n^  ^  tlitt 
true  God/  and  that  the  Son  aod  the  Father  are  oot  ^Ose/  ^  wm 
the  polptt  in  the  Kkig^s  Ohapei  el  BtMton.  Whea  MasaachUBem 
waa  a  royal  proiritiee,  ihe  iMmgmgsaieQ  of  tba  King's  CfaaifMl 
were  Episcopalians,  and  generally  loriea.  Many  of  them  at  tte 
vevohition  fled  to  EnghuMl*  The  remainder,  tboogti  they  bad 
been  taught  by  Anglican  prieste^  and  ^'  monkled  by  a  litur^iogt 
frith,"  made  ehoice  ef  a  Unitarian  to  be  their  minialer ;  and  iMtt 
being  able  lo  ohtain  for  him  any  other  ordioattoQ  that  WoiiM  favM 
|dea^  them  better,  iheyordminad  him  themaelves.  To  tliiadiqr 
the  worship  in  the  King's  Chapel  is  iilciigioal,  aiid  is  gttided  bjt 
an  expurgated  edition  of  the  prayer  back.  The  other  puipita  ia 
Boston  at  that  day — the  pupils  of  tbe  aneieUt  CoagregalioDal 
churches  tliere — were  eccapied  by  naati  who,  however  thef 
may  have  doubted  in  their  apeetiiattons  the  trne  Divtiiity  c£ 
Christ  and  tbe  Trinity  of  the  Godhead,  oe^er  dared  to^deoy  tisaaa 
dkxnrines  in  their  preaching.  Some  six  years  talet  than  Ihe  dato 
referred  to,  William  Ellery  Channing  preached  an  orthodbs  ser- 
mon at  the  ordination  of  the  orthodox  John  Codma«»  At  the 
beginning  of  this  eantary  tbe  putpit  of  Hooker  at  HsrtiMd^ 
oecnpied  by  Nathan  Strong,  whose  immediate  suocessoir  was  ^ 
Hawes,  the  one  as  orthodox  as  the  other.  Tbe  putpit  of  DftrMH 
port  at  New  Haven  was  oecapied  by  tbe  veResable  Jaoses  DaoOi 
whose  immediate  successor,  soase  five  years  after,  waa  Mnaaa 
Stnart,  and  who  did  not  hesitale  to  affirm  that  "tba  SknaptoM 
are  express  in  giving  ^e  appellation  of  God  t0  the  Father,  ^Botty, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  declaring  that  these  three  am  one.*'  Ai 
for  the  putpit  of  Robinson^-^it  is  not  in  New  Bagland^  i 

\;  bebvedand  pceooheal  in  Hellandi  an' 
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Bmliarliwrd  itm  a  gcotdwnaD,  a  stmgbl-teeed  PraabTterim,  who 
wrote  against  Congregationalism,  and  was  answered  by  Dsaven- 
port,  Hooker,  and  others  of  our  fathers,  and  who  never  saw  New 
England  and  knew  almost  as  little  about  it  as  our  author  seems 
>  to  know.  The  Unitarian  deletion  in  New  England,  aftar  hav* 
iag  bemi  for  a  lang  Itine  elowtjr  pieparing  itself,  and  having  been 
iMg  ox)weled  by  sagacious  observers,  was  deFeloped  aboat  the 
jmu  1815.  All  but  one  of  the  aneiem  chur<^s  in  Boston,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  ehnrches  in  the  other  great  towns  of  eastern 
MasMchuaalUi,  were  separated  from  communion  with  the  great 
body  of  the  ohuiehes  that  were  bound  together  by  their  adher* 
to  the  ancient  faith.  In  little  more  than  ten  years,  the  pro^ 
I  of  separation  was  completed.  A  ywy  great  majority  of  the 
Congregational  cburehes  formed  in  Massachnsetts  before  the  be- 
finniog  of  this  eenttwy,  are  as  orthodox  now  as  they  erer  were. 
West  of  the  meridian  of  Worcester,  it  is  difficnU  to  find  a  Unita* 
fien  ohweh  whkb  has  not  been  set  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Upitasian  eontioven^.  Out  of  Massachusetts,  the  churches  of 
the  defectioo  ate  ao  few  that  a  chiM  may  write  them.  One  ^ 
two  iti  New  Haatpshire,  one  in  Maine,  one  or  two,  perhaps,  in 
fthode  bland,  one  in  the  eastern  part  of  Gonnecticut — are  all  the 
^ofchea,  if  we  onistake.not,  which  Oot%regational  orthodoxy 
kae  ieet  beside  those  in  MaMachusetts.  For  tnore  than  twenty 
3fears  past,  no  chnrch  has  gone  over  to  the  Unitarians.  And  at 
Ibts  bonr,  in  Boston  itself,  any  intelligent  and  impartial  man  wmild 
SKKHier  expect  to  see  the  chorch  in  Brattle  Square,  or  that  in 
Ohanneey  Plaee,  broaght  back  to  the  ancient  faith,  than  to  see 
tile  banner  of  ortkodbxy  float  no  xtufsf^  above  the  ramparts  erf*  the 
Old  South  or  of  Park  street 

And  what  sort  of  a  picture  does  this  autbo(  give  os  of  New 
Hngland  Congregatiooahsm  as  it  now  is  ?    He  asks, 

*Wliy  is  it,  that  a  church,  which  •  •  •  less  than  a  hundred  years  a^, 
aoiidrt  a  ifmversal  re-awakening,  returned  for  a  while  to  the  manly  fkith 
if  the  earlier  ParitiiBP'i  slrcHild  now,  tugmm^  while  hearls  are  yet  bestiiiff 
tkst  kindled  and  beat  under  the  eloquence  of  Whitefield  aiifl  BnuDcrd  aai 
Sdward*  and  the  Teonants,  have  lapsed  into  Socinianism — Universaliso? — 
Deism?  One  of  their  favorite  divines  we  find,  in  a  New  York  pulpit,  asso- 
eiathig,  in  a  breath,  the  names  ksS  '  Socrates  and  Cato,  oi^  Howard  and  Lafay- 
ette, <X  JeftiBOn  aad  Je^esP  ^  Soeh  is  the  era,'  ssys  one  of  their  orators  hi 
Ito  ssinsris  tiapee  ssd  BoiiLosndoiMd  by  s  nunotaer  of  their  eier^ — '  socli 
is  the  er»  fixeseeQ  by  David,  Isaiah,  Zachariab  and  Daniel,  and  impressed 
epon  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Brahuia,  Jesus,  Mohamnaed,  Fourier — it  was  sung 
on  the  Orphic  lyres  of  Ef^pt — preftched  and  anticipated  by  Paul — and  de- 
seffibed  by  John  ia  tiie  ApdoalypM!'  We  hear  Boston  dtrlnes  becrimiiB^  at 
kMtaicoy  the  |MiMasl  ejustsaee  of  thek^  Maker;  and  the  leanung.of  old 
Hwvard  UorvsniKty  is  at  this  mosient  empkgred  in  the  grave  business  of  seek- 
ing to  convince  her  sons,  that,  although  they  be  right  in  denying  the  *  <Arce 
thst  bear  record  in  heaven,'  yet  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  Oae?  Herself  ^  plaything  of  a  hundred  schisms  and  sins,  the  old  New 
EngJsaAetwBiiieiiewaMn'WMMag  herchiltoato  *the<iaikiaBs^ 
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of  the  ivmm  awiiiUl  ^Mm^ff  >«d  «■»  ^hm  I 

the  hug9  atiocity  of  GeKmany,  that  Jeius  was  b<it  oas  of  a  serw  of  MeMiah^ 

whom  the  world  has  a  right  to  look  for,  until  society  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
paths  of  liberty  and  progreea  to  its  longed  for  perfection."— pp.  165, 166. 


Thk,  be  ii  venidfnbtmd^  is  a  d^aanpikmot  tfae  (Mflnu  aMo  not • 
9(  Bo«tati  UntUM-iaQism  bui  of  New  RnghMwi  Oongpftgnf  ioimUgiiii 
if  it  werg  desigiied  to  rafyraseiit  MBply  the  CMidUioo  of  tbe  Ui»« 
tAma  ^ottgfegfttiont  of  D^atoo  Mid  vioiBitjr,  wo  owdid  man  so* 
quaitit«d  with  the  ^ISj  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  ii  uofain 
Wiiat  t^rais  thao  cau  atifficiontiy  ecpraas  the  iiAfaijiia0i*-^4be  io^ 
oxcusabie  ialaahood— of  the  atatemwH  eoiwiderad  aa  a  repre^antap 
tioa  of  the  praeetu  reUgioua  aiKl  iheok>gioal  eoaditian  of  the  Nov 
Euglaod  CoDgretgaitioiial  churcboa?     The  ^^old  New  Engtaod 
GJnifch,"  as  be  expresses  himself  in  his  Preab)rteriaii  diaieet^-^ 
ra^MPaseated  as  having  "•  lapsed  into  8oaiiiiaiu9fls--**Uat«'ersaliai»^^ 
Deism."     What  eatimwajpanoe  of  ^le^emarinn  I     What  audacity  m 
bearing  fidse  wkoaai !    Wlio  is  tbat  ^  fiwociie  dif  iee'^-  of  tiie  Near 
fingiftiid  Congiegatiouaiista,  in  wboea  asrrao«e^  pasaaked  m  New 
York)  Jesus  is  put  it*to  tfae  same  elesa  wub  Je^hmcmi    la  k  tlia 
iretiaiaUe  JJt.  Woods  of  his  successor  Dr.  I^rk }    Is  it  Ur*  ISA- 
ward  Beecber  or  Mr.  Kirk  ?     Is  it  Dr.  Hawes  or  Dr.  Hewit  or 
Dr.  Fiteh?    In  the  od|rneof  trotb  and. justice^  wlie  is  it?    Ajod 
who  is  the  ^  ovater  iii  the  foeamerio  tfanoe'  bf  wiiem  JeaHs  ia 
Blade  one  of  the  same  soit  with  ^^  Oonilieittai  SftoroQaier/Bmbwa, 
Mohamiaed  and  Foariec  ?"    Aud  who  are  thsoa  iadividoak  of  ihe 
Gofifregational  cJergy  by  whom  the  mesaiefk  noi^etise  of  tba- 
esator  a^arssaid  is  '*  net  iineadorsed  V^    Who  are  those  ''  Boeloii 
4&f  inas^"  in  tiie  fellowship  of  the  CiHigfegatioQai  ohftirobaSy  iha<  mm 
beginning  at  last  to  deny  the  personal  exisleMe  of  their  Abiker} 
Wbe  are  ihoss  '^leacUiig  divi^fs"  of  the  ^'okl  New  Ei^leod 
church"  by  whom  k  is  taught  "thai Jesus  waabataue  of  a«erafll 
of  Messiahs  ?"     Perhaps  the  aiuhor  who  has  aiade  himself  reappu* 
sible  for  these  statements  was  '-stti&d"  in  prenacatioa  for  hia  Mnkt- 
by  some  one  who  took  advaotage  ef  bk  eceanlity*    If  aiSf  he  ia 
nore  simied  agaitist  than  siaoing. 

We  can  tiot  but  take  notipe  thai  this  book  itf  published  by  the 
''  General  Protestant  Episcopal  Suuday  School  ITaiett*^  la  ibia 
the  kind  of  reading  whieh  the  graei  digoiAanes  and  eeiiuei&lQBa 
of  EpiscopaiiMMsm  set  (oHk  for  the  wse  e?  the  ^pupits^aid  ^mtkem 
in  their  Sunday  Schools  ?  Are  these  the  lessons  ef  fctstoty,  mad 
the  lessons  of  charity  toward  fellow  CThristiana  iu  other  comiaaB^ 
ions,  which  "  the  chureh"  chooses  to  impMiss  upoo  the  aiitida.eC 
her  own  ehildree  ?  We  kaow  oos  whas-oihef  hseksef  ttai  same 
kind  proceed  from  the  same  estaMiatmietif,  bmif  this  is  a  epeei* 
men  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  £nd  theft  Peters*  Bistory  it 
Connecticut  is  one  of  the  standard  puUications  of  "the  cbtnalP 
fee  the  use  of  r sjeahuwisas  in  km  fiwwJay  8»hwta.    -.      .  .«)^ 
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Aet.    VIII.— DAVID   HALE. 

Menunr  of  David  Hale,  late  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Com^ 

.   merce;  with  Selections  from  his  Miscellaneous  Writings.    By 

Joseph  P.  Thompson,   Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 

Church,  New  York.     New  York:  John  Wiley,  161  Broad* 

way :  and  13  Paternoeter  Row,  London.     1860. 

In  our  present  number  we  have  already  brought  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  the  memoirs  of  three  distinguished  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  We  now  call  their  attention  to  the  memoir  of  an  emi- 
nent Christian  layman.  And  we  are  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  doing  this,  bcK^use  the  religious  memoirs  of  laymen  are  com- 
paratively too  few.  This  class  of  persons  constitute  the  chief 
part  of  Christian  communities ;  and  it  is  therefore  more  impor- 
tant perhaps  to  teach  by  example  how  a  layman  should  live,  than 
how  a  minister  should  live. 

There  are  many  reasons  which  justify  a  memoir  of  the  life  of 
David  Hale,  and  a  collection  of  his  writings,  and  which  call  for 
a  notice  thereof  in  our  pages.  He  was  editor  for  many  years  of 
a  journal,  of  a  high  moral  tone,  which  spoke  daily  to  tens  of 
thousands ;  and  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  the  Union :  a  posi** 
tion  hardly  surpassed  in  influence  by  any  other.  He  was  an  ao* 
tive  and  liberal  supporter  of  Christian  principles  and  institutions. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  thorough,  untiring  and  generous  advocate 
of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  New  England,  His  life  was  an  un** 
usual  exemplification  of  Christian  constancy,  frankness,  integrity^ 
purity  and  charity.  And  we  may  add  that  his  character  has  been 
extensively  misunderstood — that  prejudices  against  him,  unjust 
and  often  violent,  have  obtained  wide  currency — prejudices  ex- 
cited, partly  by  his  fearlessness,  independence  and  straight-for* 
wardness  in  .what  he  thought  the  path  of  duty,  and  partly,  by  his 
neutrality,  as  an  editor,  between  political  parties,  the  manifest 
leaning  of  his  personal  sympathies  toward  the  democratic  side^ 
and  his  open  and  able  advocacy  of  some  theories  which  of  late 
years  have  been  favored  by  the  party  calling  itself  democratic. 

It  is  said  of  an  eccentric  clergyman  of  the  last  century,  thai 
once  when  preaching  on  the  Christian  education  of  children, 
he  stopped  short,  and  abruptly  remarked  ;  "  After  all,  brethren, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  breed,"  This  is  a  truth  which,  in  one 
form  or  other,  is  generally  recognized ;  and  while  it  does  not  jus- 
tify that  pride  of  blood  or  family,  which  is  quite  common  yet 
totEtlly  and  intensely  anti-Christian,  it  does  excite  a  proper  inter* 
est  and  a  legitimate  curiosity  respecting  a  person's  descent. 

David  Hale,  the  subject  of  the  memoir  before  us,  was  a  full 
blooded  Puritan.    His  father,  Rev.  David  Hale,  the  pastor  for 
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some  jrears  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Lisbon,  Ct.,  was  de- 
scended from  Robert  Hale,  who  came  from  England  in  1632, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  a  deacon,  of  the  first  church  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.  His  mother,  Lydia  Austin,  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  New  Haven  Puritans,  well  known  for  their  piety 
and  worth.  On  his  father's  side,  he  was  nephew  of  that  young 
and  accomplished  hero,  and  martyr  to  American  liberty.  Captain 
Nathan  Hale,  who,  undertaking  a  perilous  feat  in  his  country's 
service  and  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  forces,  just  before 
his  summary  and  savage  execution,  exclaimed,  "My  only  regret 
is,  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country ;"  and,  on  his 
mother's  side,  he  was  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  who 
was  pastor  at  first  of  a  church  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  afterwards, 
for  twenty  five  years,  of  the  first  church  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
then  was  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont — one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  and  theologians  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Hale's  parents  were  of  the  best  type  of  New  England  char- 
acter, and  gave  their  only  child  such  a  training  and  example  as 
such  parents  are  wont  to  give.  They  were  well  rewarded,  by 
experiencing  in  him  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  included  in  the 
familiar  declaration  of  Solomon.  When  a  youth  of  sixteen,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  be  was  a 
clerk  in  Coventry,  Ct.,  (then  the  residence  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  retire  to  his  paternal  farm,)  he 
was  trusty  and  faithful,  frank,  truthful  and  magnanimous.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  opportunities  and  prospects  of  a  clerk  in  a  coun- 
try store,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  year  1809,  he  went  to 
Boston,  and  sought  employment  there.  After  spending  about 
three  years  in  that  city,  in  the  experience  of  both  bad  and  good 
treatment  as  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  different  employers,  be  re- 
turned to  Coventry,  in  the  fall  of  L8I2,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Great  Britian. 

Not  long  before  leaving  Boston,  he  experienced,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  that  great  change,  which  the  Scriptures  denominate 
a  new  birth,  or  the  passing  from  death  unto  life.  Before  this 
period,  his  moral  principles  were  good,  his  moral  conduct  was 
pure,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  to  read 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which,  like  Timothy,  he  had  "known  from 
a  child;"  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  faith  which  embraces 
Christ  and  unites  the  soul  to  him  in  vital  and  saving  bonds.  Un- 
der the  earnest  and  pungent  preaching  of  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin^  upon 
whose  ministry  in  Park  street  church  he  was  a  regular  attendant, 
and  whose  sermons,  to  use  his  own  words,  oAen  sent  him  home 
trembling  to  his  room  and  to  his  knees,  he  was  effectually  called 
to  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ. 

Mr.  Hale  remained  in  Coventry  about  three  years,  (with  the 
exception  of  a  short  time  which  he  spent,  as  sergeant  of  a 
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company  of  "  Connecticut  Guards,"  which  had  been  called  out  for 
the  defense  of  New  London,)  employing  himself  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  teaching  a  district  school.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
temporary  residence  at  home,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  towards  its  close,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  his 
cousin,  Miss  Laura  Hale  of  Canterbury,  Ct.,  to  whom  he  had 
long  been  ardently  attached,  and  whose  beauty  of  person,  ami- 
ableness  of  disposition,  culture  of  mind,  refinement  of  manners, 
and  deep  fervent  piety,  rendered  her  worthy  of  the  enthusiastic 
admiration  and  affection  with  which  he  ever  regarded  her.  More 
than  a  year  after  her  death,  he  married,  in  Aug.,  1825,  Miss  Lucy 
S.  Turner  of  Boston,  who  survives  him. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  early  in  1815,  Mr.  Hale  returned  to 
Boston,  and  soon  entered  into  mercantile  business:  in  which  he 
continued,  experiencing  vaiious  changes,  prosperous  and  adverse, 
more  of  the  latter  however  than  of  the  former,  yet  ever  preserv- 
ing an  unsullied  integrity,  till  he  removed  to  New  York,  where 
he  took  charge  of  the  commercial  and  business  department  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  in  September,  1827,  the  time  of  its  origin. 

During  this  period  of  twelve  years,  Mr.  Hale  was  an  enterpris- 
ing, active  and  steadfast  Christian.  In  Park  street  church,  with 
which  he  at  once  connected  himself,  he  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  choir,  a  faithful  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School,  and  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  at  the  conference  room,  bearing  an  accept- 
able and  edifying  part  in  the  services  of  that  place.  He  was  one 
of  those,  who,  in  the  year  1822,  went  from  Park  street  church, 
to  unite  with  a  similar  colony  from  the  Old  South  church,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  Essex  street  church,  then  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution, in  forming  the  Union  church. 

*«  Thk  was  the  first  afirgressive  movement  of  any  importance  on  the  pert  of 
the  Orthodox  since  the  development  of  Socinianism  in  Boston.  It  was  there- 
fore a  movement  of  peculiar  interest  and  responsibility.  A  gentleman  famil- 
iar Mrith  the  enterprise  observes,  *•  There  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  by  the 
infant  church,  for  the  whole  current  of  popular  influence  was  against  them. 
A  congregation  was  to  be  collected ;  Sabbath  Schools  were  to  be  gathered  and 
instructed ;  religious  meetings  were  to  be  held,  in  the  conference-room  and  in 
private  houses ;  and  a  multitude  of  benevolent  enterprises,  yet  in  their  infancy, 
presented  strong  claims  for  aid.'  •  #  #  • 

**  In  this  new  field  there  was  a  demand  for  all  his  talents  and  all  his  zeal. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  choir ;  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School  and  was  very  efficient  in  tliat  capacity ;  he  was  on  the  business-com- 
mittees both  of  the  church  and  tlie  society,  and  assisted  in  compiling  their 
manual  and  laws ;  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  poor,  to  hold  meetings  in 
halls  and  in  private  houses,  and  in  every  way  to  labor  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  A  gentleman  of  Boston,  who  was  associated  with  Mr.  Hale  in  the 
Union  Church  from  its  organization  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  city,  says  of 
him,  *'  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  church — 
alwavs  present  at  our  public  and  private  meetings — always  ready  to  lead  in 
oar  devotions  and  inattuct  us  by  his  exhortations — unwearied  in  his  labors  on 
our  several  conmiittees,  for  visiting  families — examining  candidates  for  admit- 
•ion  to  the  church-— and  condncting  our  church  music.    Of  his  labors  as  to- 
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perinteodent  of  the  Sabbfttb  School  I  can  not  speak  from  peiaonal  knowledge, 
navin^  had  the  charge  of  another  school.  We  admired  him  for  the  ability 
with  which  he  presented  truth  in  his  addresses  in  our  meetings,  and  for  the 
clearness  and  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  matters  of  business.    In  the  Ian- 

Saage  of  our  pastor,  he  was  a  '  strong  man  armed.*  He  was  noble  and  gen- 
eoMinly  in  his  deportment — upright  and  honorable  in  his^dealings.  He  was 
warm-hearted  and  generous  as  a  friend— humble  and  devoted  as  a  Christian. 
No  Christian  brother  ever  called  fortli  more  fully  mv  confidence  and  my  love. 
None  ever  laid  upon  me  such  heavy  obligations  of  gratitude  by  his  deeds  of 
kindness  and  princely  generosity.^ " — pp.  39, 40. 

Though  the  chief  sphere  of  Mr.  Hale's  public  activity  was 
the  church,  he  acted  a  useful  part  as  a  citizen,  with  public  spirit 
and  zeal  in  behalf  of  good  morals  and  measures  of  reform.  He 
labored  in  various  ways,  and  at  length  with  success,  to  abate  the 
nuisance'  of  booths  and  liquor  stands  about  the  Common.  He 
endeavored  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  On  these 
and  kindred  subjects  he  wrote  occasional  articles  for  the  news- 
papers. A  series  of  letters,  addressed  "  to  the  Committee  for 
erecting  the  Tremont  Theater  in  Boston,"  with  the  signature  of 
•*  A  Father,"  which  he  published  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
which  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  is  republished  in  the 
volume  before  us.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Boston  Recorder,  and  bad.  in  fact,  the  editorial  chaise  of  its 
department  of  political  affairs  and  of  foreign  and  domestic  intelli- 
gence. He  advocated,  and  carried,  in  Paneuil  Hall,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  opposition,  and  even  of  attack  and  ridicule  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  a  proposition  to  elect  the  inspectors 
of  the  public  schools  by  wards,  instead  of  by  general  ticket :  a 
measure  which  ensured  the  election  of  some  orthodox  men,  and 
weakened  the  control  which  Unitarian  supremacy  had  exercised 
over  the  public  schools.  He  was  also  active  in  bringing  about 
"  the  change  of  the  government  of  Boston  from  town  to  city," 
and  advocated  that  measure  in  an  able  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  following  incident,  narrated  by  Gerard  Hallock,  Esq.,  the 
surviving  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  his  ^'  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Hale,"  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  appended 
to  his  memoir,  illustrates  the  generous  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Hale, 
and  shows  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence,  by  which  he  was 
at  length  connected  with  Mr.  Hallock  in  the  charge  of  the  paiier, 
which  they  conducted  so  ably  for  many  years. 

"  *  The  circumstances,*  says  Mr.  Hallock,  « which  brought  Mr.  Hale  and 
myself  into  connection  witli  each  other,  as  joint  editors  and  proprietors  of  this 
paper,  are  a  little  remarkable.  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  Boston  in 
IB^  He  was  then  in  prosperous  business  a^  a  merchant;  I  was  a  stranger, 
comparatively  very  young,  without  pecuniary  resources,  yet  resolved,  if  a  few 
hundred  dollars  could  be  loaned  me,  to  establish  a  weekly  papa*  there,  for 
which  there  appeared  to  be  an  opening.  Scarcely  had  I  made  known  my  ob- 
iect,  plan,  and  wants,  when  the  money  was  handed  me  by  David  Hale,  who 
had  collected  it  firom  a  few  friends,  himself  included,  with  the  condition  that  I 
should  *  reUum  it  when  convenient*  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  I  did  r«toni 
it,  with  interest*  "—pp.  41,  42. 
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The  important  position  of  associate  editor,  and  joint  proprietor, 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hale  occupied  nearly  twenty-two 
years.  That  paper  originated  in  a  true  regard  for  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion.  The  plan  (which  we  believe  has  been 
faithfully  carried  ou{)  was  to  have  "a  first  rate  commercial 
paper,"  without  the  customary  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  labor, 
in  the  office,  or  in  the  collection  of  news,  or  in  any  way,  during 
its  sacred  hours;  without  any  participation  in  the* gain  of  those 
fashionable  vices  which  sap  the  foundations  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  with  the  habit  of  plain  speaking  against  moral  delin- 
quencies. It  was  established  by  the  princely  liberality  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Tappan ;  who,  after  expending  upon  it  during  the  first 
year  thirty  thaiisand  dollars^  relinquished  it  to  his  brother,  Mr. 
Lewis  Tappan,  who,  in  a  few  months,  made  an  arrangement  by 
which  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Gerard  Hallock  became  its  editors  and 
joint  proprietors. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Hale  as  an  editor,  we  will  give  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  of  Mr.  Hallock,  his 
associate.  The  first  paragraph  is  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  the  sec- 
ond by  Mr.  Hallock. 

••  Although  it  was  expected  that  Mr.  Hale  would  devote  himself  rather  to 
the  commercial  and  husiness  department  of  the  paper,  than  to  the  departments 
of  literature  and  politics,  yet  neither  his  thoughts  nor  his  pen  could  he  idle, 
and  by  the  vigor  and  pertinence  of  his  articles  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, he  soon  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  the  Union. 
Self-taught  as  he  was  in  every  thing  beyond  the  rudiments  of  education,  un- 
skilled in  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools,  he  vet  wrote  with  a  precision,  a  correct- 
ness, and  force  of  langua^,  to  which  few  attaixL  Elegance  of  composition 
he  never  attempted ;  but  his  words  '  fitly  spoken'  were  sometimes  *  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.'  He  always  expressed  himself  clearlv,  concisely, 
forcibly ;  and  sometimes  with  that  nice  discrimiiuition,  both  in  words  and  ideas, 
which  indicates  the  true  philosopher.  When  we  consider  that  he  had  no  edi- 
torial $andum ;  that  his  articles  were  written — not  in  a  quiet  study  at  home — 
nor  in  a  private  office  accessible  only  by  tortuous  staircases  and  labyrinth 
passages,  and  guarded  by  spring^locks  against  all  who  could  not  give  the 
magic  *  Sesame* — but  in  the  business  office  of  the  Journal,  of  late  years  on 
the  comer  of  Wall  and  Water  streets,  at  a  desk  directly  facing  two  doors, 
amid  the  rumbling  of  carts,  the  cries  of  street  venders,  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, the  receiving  and  disbursing  of  money,  and  incessant  interruptions  from 
calls  and  questions  requiring  his  personal  attention — when  we  consider  that 
his  articles  were  written  by  siuitches,  in  such  a  position,  and  were  often  sent 
to  the  compositor  without  revision,  we  are  filled  with  astonishment  at  their  ex- 
cellence both  of  thought  and  style,  and  at  the  power  of  abstraction  and  of 
self-government  which  must  have  been  acquired  in  order  to  produce  such  com- 
positions in  circumstances  so  unpropitious." — pp.  51, 52. 

^  I  own  that  at  this  time  I  did  not  appreciate,  nor  fblly  know,  the  strength 
of  his  intellectual  powers ;  nor  did  either  of  us  dream  that  he  would  ever  tuce 
the  stand  which  he  has  taken,  as  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  the  Union.  I 
only  expected  to  receive  occasional  aid  from  his  pen,  and  tiiat  not  of  the  high- 
est order:  but  in  point  of  fact,  while  he  made  his  own  (the  commercial)  de- 
partment of  the  paper  all  that  could  be  desired,  he  became  a  most  efficient 
coadjntor  in  the  editorial  department  proper.    For  vigor  of  conception,  ft»ice 
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of  ceaaoaing,  and  ftptness  of  iUuatration,  some  of  his  aiticlet  would  not  safer 
in  comparison  with  the  leading  editorials  of  the  London  7^»net.  Language 
he  did  not  study,  having  had  but  a  common  school  education  in  his  youth, — 
vet  by  Ion  7  practice,  he  acquired  a  facility  of  expression  which  many  of  the 
best  scholars  are  not  able  to  command.  Thoughts  he  never  lacked.  Tbey 
flowed  faster  tlian  his  pen  could  indite  them.** — ^pp.  138, 139. 

In  New  York,  as  in  Boston,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
pressure  of  hi|  business,  Mr.  Hale  uniformly  gave  his  chief  in« 
terest,  and  proper  attention,  to  the  affairs  of  religion.  When 
he  came  to  New  York  he  nad  no  particular  preference  for  the 
Congregational  over  the  Presbyterian  polity.  But  his  experience  of 
the  latter  for  a  few  years  resulted  in  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  a  very  decided  and  active  choice  of  the  former. 
After  being  connected,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  change  of  his 
residence  in  the  city,  with  several  Presbyterian  churches,  with  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  at  what  he  deemed  the  too  free  exercise 
of  official  prerogatives,  and  the  too  limited  liberty  of  the  brother- 
hood, he  joined,  in  the  year  1837,  a  Congregational  church,  wor- 
shiping in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  soon  formed  a  union 
with  the  Dey  street  Presbyterian  church.  The  united  church, 
which  was,  by  agreement,  of  a  modified  Presbyterian  type,  soon 
settled  Rev.  Joel  Parker  as  its  pastor,  and  was  harmonious  and 
prosperous  for  several  months  thereafter,  until  some  disciplinary 
action  by  the  session,  deemed  by  some  very  arbitrary,  created  dis- 
satisfaction. The  circumstances,  which  constitute  quite  an  im- 
portant link  in  Mr.  Hale's  history,  and  indeed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  if  not  of  the  whole  coun- 
try west  of  New  England,  are  thus  briefly  narrated  by  Mr.  Hale's 
biographer. 

"An  anti-slavery  society  was  about  to  be  formed  in  the  Tabernacle  Church. 
The  session  being  opposed  to  the  movement,  cautioned  the  church  againat  it. 
This  produced  much  excitement  among  the  friends  of  the  society,  one  of 
whom,  in  particular,  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  then  a  member  of  the  church,  pub- 
licly denounced  the  course  of  the  session  as  arbitrary,  and  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  forming  such  a  society.  At  length  Mr.  Tappan  was  cited  before  the 
session  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  ttie  church,  and  a  slanderer  of  its  offi- 
cers ;  but  without  being  tried  on  the  original  charges,  he  was  condemned  for 
contumacy,  and  suspended  from  church  privileges.  From  this  sentence  he 
appealed  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  rresbyterian  Church,  and  the  decis- 
ion of  the  session  was  nnilly  reversed  by  the  General  Assembly.  One  great 
point  in  controversy  was  the  right  of  Mr.  Tappan  to  employ  a  reporter  to  at- 
tend on  his  trial  before  the  session,  and  take  notes  of  wnatever  should  trans- 
pire.   This  right  the  session  denied. 

"  Mr.  Hale,  with  his  ardent  love  of  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  and  above 
all,  liberty  of  Christian  action,  and  with  some  personal  experience  of  ecclesi- 
astical dictation,  could  not  remain  an  indifferent  spectator  of  such  an  afliiir. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Tappan's  anti-slaverv  opinions  or  measures, 
and  was  not  tlien  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  l^appan  himself.  But  be 
felt  that  great  principles  were  involved  in  the  trial,  and  that  Mr.  Tappan  was 
wronged  and  oppressed  by  the  session.  After  expostulating  with  the  elders  in 
vain,  he  availed  hhnself  of  the  provision  in  the  articles  of  agreement  b«tw«en 
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the  miited  chvrehes  for  occasional  meetings  of  the  whole  church  for  business, 
and  had  a  church  meeting  called  by  public  notice  '  for  the  prayerful  considera- 
tion of  a  case  of  discipline.' " — ^pp.  ^,  64 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Hale  made  an  extended  speech,  which  (as 
the  church  voted  to  admit  a  reporter,  who  took  notes  of  all  the 
proceedings)  has  been  preserved,  and  is  given  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us.  It  manifests  a  thorough  knowledge  of  important  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  liberty  and  church  government,  and  a  manly, 
bold  and  yet  fraternal  spirit.  At  the  conclusion,  he  proposed  that 
the  following  should  be  added  to  the  permanent  rules  of  the 
church. 

^1.  In  the  discipline  of  this  church  no  member  shall  be  obliged  to  make 
his  defense  before  any  judicatory  other  than  the  session  of  this  church,  and 
any  member  tried  by  the  session  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  his  brethren  assembled  in  church  meeting. 

•*  %  The  first  church  prayer-meeting  in  each  season  of  the  year  shall  be  a 
business  meeting,  at  which  any  member  of  the  church  may  introduce  any 
proposition  which  he  deems  proper,  and  meetings  for  business  shall  be  held  at 
any  other  time  by  direction  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at  any 
weekly  prayer-meeting ;  but  such  meetings,  otb^r  than  at  the  commencement 
of  each  season,  shall  oe  notified  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  tiieir  occurrence. 
The  covenant,  or  confession  of  the  church,  or  its  permanent  rules  may  not  be 
changed,  except  at  a  meeting  specially  notified  for  important  business. 

"  3.  At  the  annual  meeting  m  April,  a  church  clerk  shall  be  chosen  who 
shall  record  all  the  resolutions  and  other  proceedings  of  the  church  in  a  book, 
which  book  shall  always  be  accessible  to  any  member  of  the  church  during 
ordinaiT  business  hours.  •  •  #  •  • 

**  [After  a  protracted  and  animated  discussion,  the  Moderator  put  the  ques- 
tion on  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Hale,  and  declared  the  vote  by  voices 
to  be  in  the  negative.  The  result  was  doubted  and  a  count  loudly  called  for, 
but  the  Moderator  did  not  notice  the  call,  and  so  the  meeting  was  immediately 
adjourned.]"-— pp.  77, 78. 

The  result  of  these  and  subsequent  discussions  and  measures, 
is  thus  described  in  the  volume  before  us. 

*•  The  eflfect  of  this  discussion  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hale  was  to  increase  his 
jealousy  of  official  prerogatives  in  a  church,  and  his  love  for  the  free  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  of  New  England.  He  began  to  study  more  attentively  the 
Word  of  God,  with  reference  to  the  rudimental  principles  of  church  polity 
therein  contained.  Thus  the  providence  of  God  was  preparing  him  to  be,  as 
it  were,  the  parent  of  a  new  movement  in  the  religious  af&irs  of  New  York, 
and  in  the  midst  of  ecclesiastical  systems  so  long  established  here  as  to  claim 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  soil,  to  introduce  successfully  that  simple 
and  efficient  system  of  church  polity  which  has  existed  in  New  England  from 
its  first  settlement,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  substantially  the  svstem  of 
the  primitive  churches,  and  which  best  secures  Christian  liberty  and  best  de- 
velops Christian  character.  For  such  a  movement  there  was  needed  a  leader 
who  could  confront  jealousy  and  bear  the  opposition  even  of  brethren, — who 
slK>uld  be  able  to  defend  the  cause  which  he  espoused, — one  who  could  go 
forward,  if  need  be,  alone,  and  in  face  of  a  virtual  excommunication  from 
Christian  fellowship,  to  do  what  he  felt  to  be  important  for  the  interests  of 
truth  and  of  Christ^s  kingdom."— pp.  95, 96. 
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One  very  unportaiit  result  of  the  proceedings  thus  sketched, 
was  Mr.  Hale's  purchase  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and  the 
formation  therein  of  a  pure  and  flourishing  Congregationad  church. 
This  transactiou  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hallock. 

"This  purchase  was  made  in  the  year  1840.  Property  and  credit  were  at 
the  lowest  ehh.  Money  was  worth  two  per  cent  a  month.  Rich  men  felt 
poor,  and  the  poor  men  felt  like  he^gfars.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  wis 
announced  that  the  Tabernacle  was  about  to  be  sold  under  a  foreclosure.  It 
had  been  occupied  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  pure  Gospel  had  been 
preached  there.  It  was  now  liable  to  (all  into  the  hands  of  errorists,  of  one 
Lind  or  another,  and  in  that  case,  instead  of  being  what  it  had  been,  and  was 
intended  to  be,  it  would  become  a  grand  center  of  mischief.  Various  efforts 
were  made  among  the  good  people  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  to  raise 
the  necessary  fuuds,  but  without  success.  At  length  David  Hale  came  to  me, 
and  inquired  if  I  had  any  objection  to  hia  buying  the  Tabernacle.  I  was  as- 
tounded at  the  suggestion,  knowing  that  he  really  had  no  money  to  spare,  and 
that  all  the  receipts  of  the  firm  would  be  required  for  a  considerable  time  for  the 
pa3rment  of  debts ;  ^ret  I  gave  my  consent  I  however  remarked  to  him  that  his 
motives  would  be  misconstrued, — ^that  it  would  be  said  he  was  speculating  in 
churches,  and  all  that, — and  I  would  advise  him,  on  the  spot,  to  ^ace  the  mat- 
ter in  such  a  shape  that  under  no  circumstances  could  he  realize  more  than 
seven  per  cent  on  the  money  invested.  He  approved  of  my  suggestion,  and 
governed  himself  accordingly.  He  might  have  made  $15,000  or  $20,000  out 
of  the  transaction,  and  he  fully  believed  so  at  the  time ;  but  instead  of  this, 
he  raised  monev  wherever  he  could  obtain  it,  either  from  his  own  resources, 
the  good  will  of  personal  friends,  or  friends  of  the  cause,  and  then  loaned  it 
to  the  society  at  seven  per  cent  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  operation,  thouffh 
in  form  he  was  the  purchaser  and  owner  of  the  property.  But  this  is  not  alL 
For  several  years  after  the  purchase,  he  had  the  sole  management  of  the 
building,  renting  it  from  day  to  day,  and  evenin|^  to  evening,  as  he  had  o|^r- 
tunity,  for  public  purposes,  receiving  pay  for  the  same,  and  in  various  ways 
expending  time  and  labor  about  it,— Tor  no  part  of  which  has  he  ever  received 
or  desired  to  receive  a  single  cent  for  his  own  benefit  Every  dollar  realized 
from  such  meeting,  or  from  the  building  in  any  way,  has  been  ajpphed  toward 
the  extinction  of  mdebtedness  upon  the  property,  the  payment  of^  interest,  &c. 
The  result  of  the  matter  is,  that  a  consiuerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  edi- 
fice has  been  extinguished  by  its  own  earnings.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
society  worshiping  in  it,  at  a  cost  not  equal  to  half  its  value ;  and  the  only  pe- 
cuniary advantage  that  Mr.  Hale  has  ever  derived  from  it,  is,  that  be  has  been 
largely  out  of  pocket  on  account  of  the  purchase,  and  still  is,  to  the  extent  of 
$4000  or  $5000,  which,  however,  we  understand,  is  about  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs. 

**  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  purchase  of  the  Tabernacle  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  crowning  act  of  his  life.  For  not  only  was  it  one  of  the  most  liberal  acts 
(considering  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  purchaser  at  tlie  time^  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  benevolence,  but  it  was  a  partnt  act,  of  which  tne  off- 
spring have  already  risen,  in  goodly  numbers,  both  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn. 
Since  the  purchase  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  by  a  process  easily  traced  back  to 
that  event,  not  less  than  ten  or  eleven  Congregational  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  two  cities,  most  of  which  are  large  and  flourishing,  and  provi- 
ded with  pastors  of  distinguished  talents  and  piety." — pp.  140, 141. 

The  liberality  of  Mr.  Hale  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  His 
partner  testifies,  that,  when  he  had  money,  he  freely  laid  it  on 
the  altar  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  oAen  said  that  the  roost  he  want- 
ed money  for  was  to  give  it  away.  On  this  point,  we  quote  the 
following  statement  from  the  memoir. 
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Iftendi^.  In  Bostxm^  when  his  Enoaot  were  liroited,  he  gave  htmd^ds  of  dojk 
Ikb  to  benevolent  objects,  and  when  afterwards  in  this  city  his  income  in* 
ercaged,  his'contributions  increased,  as  they  should,  in  a  higher  ratio,  until  be 
^▼e  away  thousswis  amraall]^,  and  ni  the  aggregate  tens  of  thousands,  to 
promote  vanoos  oMects  of  Christian  bettsroleia^ 

"Of  late  yeais  Mr.  Hale's  oontribntioiis  were  turned  Tery  mueh  into  the 
ehanael  of  Congregational  enterprises^  This  was  not  owing  to  mere  sectarian 
feeling.  As  we  have  seen,  Congregationalism  was  with  him  a  matter  <^  prin- 
erple.  He  did  not  value  it  as  an  ism,  but  as  an  msbodiment  of  the  free  ^yhrit 
v£  the  Gospel,  as  the  best  system  of  church  organisation  for  all  the  practical 
ends  of  such  orf^anixalioB.  Therefore  he  contributed  his  monejr  most  fireely 
where  the  principles  of  the  Puritans  would  be  honored.  But  besides  this,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  Christians  who  had  the  means  of  doing  good  on  a  largo 
scale  sfaimld  have  specific  objects  under  their  care,  as  for  instance  that  one 
should  sustain  a  college,  another  a  church,  a  third  a  misstonary,  &«.,  and  so 
he  looked  after  interests  which  others  were  apt  to  overlook.  I  can  not  ascei^ 
tain  how  much  he  contributed  towards  Congrejgational  objects.  He  gave 
thoosajids  of  dollars  to  individual  churches  in  this  city  and  in  Brooklyn,  and 
sometimes  assumed  very  heavy  responslbiltties  ft>r  a  new  church  enterprise. 
He  gave  large  sums  of  money  to  feeble  churches  or  new  organiaations  in 
Western  New  York,  and  in  regions  farther  west  He  usually  supported  firom 
his  own  purse  one  or  more  missionaries  at  the  West ;  at  one  time  three,  at  an 
avera^  salary  dt  f500.  llie  establishment  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Detroit  would  not  have  been  attempted  but  for  him.  When  the  brethren  who 
contemplated  forming  that  church  felt  that  tliey  were  too  few  and  feeble  for 
•uch  an  undertaking,  Mr.  Hale  pledged  himself  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  pastor 
($600  per  annum)  for  two  years,  while  at  the  same  time  he  supported  a  mis- 
sionary evangelist  anioojg  the  feeble  ctwiches  of  Michigan.  Says  the  late 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Detroit^  *  Two  A^tmmd  doUars  came  iiom  bun  to  me 
and  through  my  hands  to  sustain  the  cause  in  Michigan.'  ^ — pp.  118, 1 19,  ISO. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages 
the  description  which  his  biographer  has  given,  with  clearness 
and  fidelity,  and  we  docibt  not  with  impartiality  and  truth,  of  the 
prominent  features  of  Mr.  Hale's  character.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  paragraph;  which  we  select,  because  it 
mils  forth  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  in  ecoiesiastical  affiiira.  After  deacribing  Mr.  Hale^s- 
devotioB  to  the  idea  of  duty— a  devotion,  which,  if  occasion 
otfered,  would  have  made  him  an  unflinching  martyr — ^his  frank- 
ness^  his  integrity,  his  aversion  to  stratagem  and  trick  and  ma- 
noravering,  his  finnnesa  and  dociston^  Mr.  Thompson  observes : 

**  Mr.  Hale's  oonelusions  vpon  moral  sulitieets  seemed  at  tioics  to  be  formed 
intnitkrely.  Especially  was  this  true  where  great  principles  were  involved. 
There  were  ceitaai  pnocifto  of  rasral  scieaoe,  ecelesiastieal  poli^,  aod  p<v 
litical  economy,  wteh  he  had  weighed  and  settled.  Some  of  these  were 
original  m  the  sense  of  having  been  thought  out  by  and  for  hisBself ;  all  of 
them  had  bMn  nade  his  own  by  being  su^eoled  to  the  rigid  analysis  of  his 
own  noind.  Mb  p^w^es  were  fit&d,  and  he  usually  made  up  his  mind 
promptly  and  deoidediy ;  and  when  his  mind  was  made  up  in  view  of  truth 
and  duty,  who  or  what  could  change  him  F  Oppoation  could  not  turn  him| 
neither  obloquy  nor  entreaty  could  induce  him  to  retract  And  yet  with  all 
tto  decision  and  fiiAimasSi  which,  in  the  view  of  some,  amounted  even  to  ob- 
stinacy, there  was  one  principle  to  which,  as  a  Congregationaiiat,  he  fiuthfiiUy^ 
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invariably  did  with  good  grace.  He  never  attempted  to  form  a  parfy  in  tke 
church,  or  to  make  others  uncomfortable  bjr  constant  irritation.  1  have  eee« 
hhn  laugh  heartily  at  being  coBquered  in  a  fkir  ddMite.  He  could  not  he 
^ven  mm  his  princtpkus  In^  he  would  oeaee  to  drive  liMin,  when  be  fomd 
that  the  caee  was  fairly  decided  againat  him.  Hence  he  made  ao  diffieoky  m 
the  church.  In  the  pa-eeent  Tabernacle  Church,  he  had  no  oceaaion  to  contend 
fsx  the  right  of  apeech,  and  he  reepected  the  rights  of  othera.  In  d^Mte  be 
was  alwaye  calm  and  cheesfok  The  perfect  eelf^ontrol  which  enabled  htm 
when  awoaUad  in  tbe  Exciunge  to  re^n  from  blowa  or  anger,  and  wbenapit 
apon  by  an  excited  politician^  on  board  a  ateambaat,  calmly  to  wipe  hie  &cs 
with  hia  iiandkercbief,  remarking  only  that  it  waa  **■  a  dirty  trick,''--that  com- 
plete aelf-poeaeaaioB  to  which  he  had  attained,  made  him  at  once  a  fonmdable 
and  an  agreeable  opponent  in  an  argument  He  would  not  betray  anger  in 
debate  even  under  atrong  provocation,  bat  would  endeavor  to  allav  exciteoMfli 
in  others;  and  even  wiicm  he  found  that  hia. own  views  were  likeiv  to  prevaiV 
if  the  mimnity  was  large,  and  the  propoeed  meaenre  likely  to  proauce  ill  ieel* 
ing,  he  would  not  press  it  to  a  decision,  but  would  ask  a  poatpooement  for  the 
iake  of  friendly  conference,  or  would  endeavor  to  harmoniae  the  parties  ctt 
some  common  basis.  Hia  influence  on  the  church  in  this  respect  was  eminaatty 
haiw"'—!^  1S2, 123,  Ut 

A  very  pleasing  view  is  given  iu  this  Diemoir  of  Mr.  Hale  m 
bis  domestic  relations,  as  a  Christian  father,  son  and  husband. 
We  will  give  a  single  ilhtstratioh.  In  1846,  he  received  a  severe 
blow  by  the  death  of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Lydia  Devan,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  whom  two  years  before  he  bad  given  up, 
with  a  joyful  resignation,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  honor  thus 
conferred  by  Christ  upon  him,  to  the  missionary  work  in  China* 
Tbe  intefligence  of  this  event  reached  New  York  on  the  day  of 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Tabernacle  Church.  At  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Hate  was  in  bis  place,  the  object  of  regard  and  sym^ 
pathy  to  all  present.  His  bereaveonent,  though  not  formally 
mentioned,  affected  the  selection  of  the  bynm,  aud  gave  direction 
to  the  remarks  of  tbe  pastor* 

**8csrce]j  were  these  remarks  flniahed  when  Mr.  Hale  roae  and  said,  *1 
muppoae  you  hardly  expect  me  to  ap^ak  to-night,  and  yet  I  know  not  why  1 
should  not  speak  to-night  if  ever.  1  can  not  mourn  for  my  daugl^r  (and  here 
his  utterance  choked)~-I  blese  God  that  He  gave  me  such  a  daughter,  and  that 
He  inclined  her  to  go  and  serve  Him  among  the  heathen ;  and  Uow  that  He 
has  taken  her  to  Himself,  shall  I  monm  ?  How  difi^rent  are  mv  feelinEs  f\ram 
those  of  a  parent  whoae  son  has  fallen  en  a  Mexican  battle-neld!  Iniigiil 
have  reason  to  mourn  if  a  child  of  mine  had  died  in  such  a  war  aa  that  in 
which  we  am  eagaffed  agaiaat  a  weak,  half-eiviHned,  sister  natiea.  Bat  new 
I  have  no  tears  to  md*  Moeh  as  i  love  mr  duldrea,  I  oaa  aatexpeetalwm 
to  hanw  them  aioond  me— to  dandle  them  always  upon  my  knee;  nor  do  I  oe* 
aire  to ;  I  haire  something  else  to  do,  and  I  treat  they  have  also.  I  ha^Fe  coo* 
secrated  them  to  Qod,  and  have  endeavored  to  train  them  ibr  useAdnesi,  and 
now  if  Christ  hoaon  one  of  them  wtdi  a  call  to  serve  film  any  where  in  Hia 
kingdom,  shall  I  object  and  cem[rfain  ?  No ;  I  will  rejoice  at  it  We  qw^ 
net  to  talk  of  each  things  aa  a  saerHfee,  and  make  an  ado  abeol  pavtiag  wuh 
oar  diildren  for  Christ  I  ssf  to  these  voang  converts  (it  was  a  season  of  re- 
Tival)  if  sny  of  you  lUl  go  to  serve  Him  among  the  heathen^  PU  help  yea 
with  my  prayers,  Fll  help  von  with  my  mmwy,  but  I  woni^i  sked  m  teqr  ;  rll  le* 
Jmee  over  if'^-ffi.  110b  UL 
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Mr.  Hate's  aetiVB  traefulneM  wi»  terroinat«d  ^eirjr  suddetAy  anil 
tmexpectedlf  on  the  11th  of  June,  1848,  by  an  attack  of  paraly- 
sis. His  strong  cottttitmion  soon  rallied  for  a  time;  and  he  was 
able  to  journey  for  his  health  ;  hot  after  a  few  months  another 
dieeese  snperrened,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  80th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1849.  He  died,  not  only  resigned  to  the  Divine  will  which 
dictated  bis  disease,  btU  desirous  to  depart,  commending  his  soul 
lo  his  Savior,  and  his  children  to  that  faith  in  Jesus  by  which  he 
had  been  ruled  in  life  and  was  supported  in  death. 

A  laige  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  376  pages  out  of  520,  is 
eecQpied  by  '^Selections  from  the  Miscellaneous  Writings"  of 
Hr.  Hale.  These  are  characteriied  by  profound  thought,  and 
directness  and  vigor  of  language ;  and,  being  for  the  most  part  on 
subjects  of  deep  and  lasting  interest,  are  well  worthy  of  being 
taken  from  the  u^Iected  and  almost  forgotten  files  of  daily  and 
weekly  jouruals,  in  which  the  chief  portion  of  them  were  pub- 
lished, aud  put  forth  in  this  accessible  and  permanent  form.  In 
making  these  selections  from  Mr.  Hale's  writings,  the  editor  in* 
forms  us  tliat  he  has  excluded  political  subjects,  on  which,  espe* 
pecially  that  of  free  trade,  Mr.  Hale  wrote  much,  and  with  great 
ability,  and  has  limited  himself  mainly  to  topics  of  a  moral  and 
teligtous  nature.  The  most  important  subjects  treated  in  the  se- 
lections which  have  been  made,  are  the  theater,  permanent  funds, 
colonization  and  abolition,  church  polity  and  ecclesiastical  mat* 
lers,  Romanism  and  collateral  topics,  and  the  Mexican  war. 

His  "  letters  on  the  theater,"  first  published  in  Boston  in  1826, 
are  a  judicious  and  forcible  argument  against  that  school  of  cor« 
roption.  His  articles  on  permanent  funds  for  religious,  literary 
ami  charitable  associations  and  institutions,  contain  many  impor- 
tant principles,  most  of  which  have  come  to  be  generally  adopted, 
and  manifest  much  profound,  and  some  crude,  thinking.  A  spe- 
cimen of  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  following  paragraph. 
**  What  reason  is  there  in  endowing  a  college,  beyond  the  mere 
purchase  of  an  establishment?  Men  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  must  furnish  themselves  with  shops  and  tools.  If  a  company 
of  educated  men,  with  a  shop  and  tools  furnished  to  them  without 
eost,  can  not  earn  their  own  living,  they  ought  to  starve."  (n.  172.) 
If  Mr.  Hale  had  known  as  mueh  about  the  operations  of  a  col* 
lege  as  he  did  about  the  management  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, he  would  have  known  that  a  college,  thorough  in  all  the 
departments  of  academical  discipline  and  learning,  without  en- 
dowments ^'beyond  the  mere  purchase  of  an  establishment," 
beyond  •'a  shop  and  tools,^'  can  not  be  sustained,  except  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  tuition  beyond  the  ability  of  all  but  the  sons  of 
the  rich ;  he  would  have  known,  that  such  an  education  as  a  good 
ooU^ie  gives,  caa  iiol  be  afforded  at  a  price  which  can  be  paid  by 
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whose  SODS  are  our  best  gtadiiates,  and  the  mo^  useful  men  io 
professional  Hfe,  except  by  a  college  well  endowed  with  funds; 
be  would  have  known,  that  his  plan  would  have  made  coUeget 
—what  he  wottid  aaost  coidiaUy  have  hated,  and  ju8ti7«-«fiat<H 
eratic  institutions. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  Mr,  Hale's  articles  on  **  Colo- 
nization and  Abolition,"  prove  the  impartiality  of  the  cocapiler, 
but  reflect  no  honor  upon  Mr.  Hale«  We  ought  to  except,  how^ 
ever,  those  which  advocate  and  defend,  in  a  truly  philanthropic 
spirit,  the  wise  and  benevolent  plan  of  African  cokmiasati^m — a 
jplan  which  has  been  brought  (by  whose  fault  we  do  not  say)  into 
tn  unnecessary  and  unnatural  conflict  with  anti-stavery  and  abo* 
UtionisnL  But  those  which  toeat  of  anti-slavery,  of  its  n^eo  and 
its  measures,  we  can  not  apfurove,  but  feel  bound  to  censure. 
Indeed,  bow  a  man,  who  loved  justice  and  human  freedom  as 
Mr.  Hale  did,  could  have  had  so  little  sympathy  as  he  had  with 
the  ardent  opposers  of  slavery  and  ihe  advocates  of  emaucipotmi ; 
how  a  man,  who  was  so  strenuous  and  uncompromising  an  ad-> 
vocate  of  free  discussion  as  be  was,  could  have  frowned  and 
sneered  as  he  did  at  the  dtsec^sion  of  the  subject  of  emancip»* 
tion,  and  at  liberty  of  speech  in  the  American  Board  respecting 
its  relations  to  slavery ;  we  do  not  understand.  We  must  insist 
that  his  heart  was  not  right  on  that  subject  However,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Hale  was  not  alone, 
but  was  one  among  many  good  men,  whom  variotis  causes  conf* 
spired  to  place  in  a  false  position  on  this  subject  of  anti-slavery — 
a  position,  of  which  they  will  be  more  and  more  ashamed,  we 
doubt  not,  in  the  light  of  future  time,  and  especially  of  the  fu- 
ture world. 

On  the  church,  its  nature,  its  polity  and  its  relations,  Mr.  Hria 
wrote  much,  and,  in  the  main,  very  profoimdly,  justly,  scripturally 
and  forcibly.  This  part  of  the  volume  deserves  high  commenda- 
tion. We  would  gladly  quote  freely  from  it,  Uit  can  not.  We 
advise  our  readers  to  get  the  book.  We  would  direet  their  atten- 
tion particularly  to  an  article  on  "The  true  church  of  ChrBt;'* 
and  to  one  on  "the  distinctive  principles  of  Congregaticmal 
ChuDch  polity."  We  give  the  following  specimeoe  of  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  aposlol^al  succession,  and  Chria* 
tian  union. 

"  When  the  venerable  L3rman  Beecber  was  a  young  man,  retarning^  on  a 
certain  occasion  to  his  native  town  in  Connecticut,  l£  fbll  into  converiatioii 
by  the  roadside  with  an  old  neighbor,  an  fipiseopaliaii,  who  had  been  mowiag. 
*  Mr.  Beechw,'  «aid  the  fanner,  « I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  queetioiL  0» 
elerffy  say  that  you  are  not  ordained,  and  have  no  right  to  preach.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  you  think  about  it'  *  Suppose,*  re|Hied  Dr.  Beecher, 
^you  had  in  the  neighborhood  a  blacksmith,  who  said  he  could  prove  that  he 
Moafsd  toartfalar  Uae  <rf  hjarhimiliw  which  ha4  eowadonmali  diemy 
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blacksmith,  who  said  he  could  not  see  what  descent  from  St  Peter  had  to  do 
with  making  scythes,  so  long  as  they  were  well  made,  and  this  man  made 
KjTtfaee  that  would  cut  Where  woitid  jou  gc/to  get  your  sc^es  ? — « Why 
to  the  man  who  mftde  scythes  to  cut,  certainlyt'  replied  the  iarnier.  *  Well,' 
said  Dr.  Beeoher,  ^Ikai  wmmttj  wkiek  cute  w  ike  mmuky  tMdi  Ckrid  km  mt* 
thoriud  le  prtaiAJ  In  a  recent  cooversation  on  the  same  subject,  Dr.  Beechsr 
gave  his  o|HnioB  by  relating  this  story." — p.  269. 

*•  We  shall  not  gt>  so  far  oat  isf  our  proper  course  as  to  make  a  theological 
argument  to  prove  how  much  is  essential  to  Christian  disciplesbip.  The  *  doc- 
trinal basis'  of  the  Alliance  shows  why  they  could  not  find  the  union  which 
the^  sought  The  sixth  and  shortest  article  discloses  the  mischief.  Say  the 
Alliance,  *  The  justification  of  the  sinner  is  by  faith  ahneJ  If  this  is  so,  then 
Jmth  is  the  only  usentialy  and  all  the  other  articles  are  extra-judicial,  non- 
essentials, about  which  disciples  may  differ,  and  still  be  disciples.  If  we  re* 
member  right,  this  is  very  much  as  Christ  preached,  and  laid  the  matter  down 
hhnself.  We  can  not  recollect  that  he  any  where  mentioned  any  one  of  the 
eight  articles  as  essential  to  discipleshin.  *  Wha' — ^wha' — wha' — what  do  you 
say  ?*  stammer  a  thousand  tongues ;  ^tnat  we  must  take  in  every  man  who  sajrs 
he  has  faith  ?  Why,  that  would  include  Qnakers,  Czerski,  and  even  Papists. 
Monstrous !  Monstrous !  P  Well,  monstrous  as  it  is,  yon  must,  according  to 
Yoat  own  showing,  gulp  it  down,  if  you  would  have  Christian  union  in  its  per- 
fectaess.  All  the  rest  may  be  very  great  truths,  and  very  necessary  to  be 
believed,  in  order  to  the  most  perfect  Christian  character,  but  you  have  made 
them  all  non-essential  by  your  own  great  declaration,  faith  alone  is  the  ground 
of  ja8tification.''--p.  340. 

The  principles  and  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mr. 
Hale  ably  discussed,  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  with  a 
freedom  and  independence  quite  rare  in  our  secular  papers.  Hi» 
articles  against  Bishop  Hughes's  project  of  sectarian  schools,  are 
just  and  forcible,  and  would,  in  tne  main,  apply  with  equal  force 
against  the  project  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterians  for  sectarian 
or  parochial  schools.     We  quote,  from  an  article  on  the  Pilgrim 

i  Fathers  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  them  by  the  Freeman's  Journal 
(Koman  Catholic),  a  brief  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 

I        dealt  with  the  arguments  of  Bishop  Hughes. 

**  Bishop  Hoghea,  in  the  versatility  of  his  genius,  delivered  a  lecture  two  or 
'         three  years  ago,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  as  he  seemed  to  think,  that  Popery 
I         naturally  tends  to  liberty  and  civilization,  and  that  if  it  had  not  always  pro- 
,         dnced  these  results,  it  was  owing  to  •  accidents.'    The  Reformation  under  Lu- 
ther he  thought  a  great  misfortune,  as  it  interrupted  the  regular  development 
'         of  the  blessings  of  Popery.    The  Bishop  felt  sure  that  the  bombshells  which 
I         were  (bund  in  tfie  Pope's  nest  just  at  that  time  were  the  genuine  eggs  of  the 
I         republican  goose ;  and  that,  if  Luther  had  not  scared  her  off,  she  would  have 
u         hashed  out,  in  due  time,  a  brood  of  liberty,  religion,  and  literature.    No  mat- 
ter that  whenever  one  of  these  eggs  had  really  heen  hatched,  there  had  burst 
out  a  thousand  iron  slugs  and  all  sorts  of  murderous  things, — that  was  only  an 
accident    Republican  eggs  will  sometimes  hatch  that  way.    At  any  rate,  the 
Bishop  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  most  hideous  despotism  which  ever 
'        crushed  our  race  would  have  produced  liberty,  order,  and  virtue,  if  only  it  had 
^         been  left  alone."— -p.  387. 

^  Mr.  Hale's  series  of  articles  in  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war 

^       was  written  wkh  truth  and  force,  and  in  a  manly,  patriotic  and 
*       Christian  ^rit.    Would  that  all  oar  political  journals  had  had 
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only  the  introductory  and  closing  paragraphs. 

<^  Themris  Jeffftrson  hss  beeA  ranked  by  the  more  religioaB  part  of  the  com» 
iDtmity  as  a«  infidek  Yet  tome  of  hie  ea?t«^  am  worthy  of  tiw  higheet  ^ace 
is  the  peteem  of  all  good  men.  He  could  not  have  been  the  wtomt  of  iiiDdek 
who  aaid  in  reference -to  the  ala^ery  which  then  pervaded  ahneet  aU  the  Statesi 
*  I  tremble  for  mj  country  when  I  remember  tl»LtOod  it  Just  f  and  in  reference 
t<»  government,  *  that  which  ia  morally  wrong  can  not  be  politically  ri^t' 
This  last  declaration  stands  in  high  condemnation  of  that  disregard  of  nxiral 
obligation  which  proclaims,  'All  is  fair  in  politics  ;'—^  Our  country  right  or 
wrong.'  According  to  Mr.  Jefieraon's  ma;tim»  governments  asd  politieid  paa> 
ties  are  bound  by  tiie  same  moral  principles  which  bind  individuals.  Tbiis  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  must  be  tne  doctrine  of  all  intelligent  Christians 
and  philanthropists.  The  opinion  has  been  industriously  inculcated,  that  a 
state  of  war  puts  an  end  to  the  common  liberty  of  &ee  discussion,  suspends 
the  law  of  morality,  for  the  time,  and  binds  eveiy  good  citizen  to  unite  with 
»11  his  powers  in  support  o^  the  government  of  his  country,  whatever  his  pri- 
vate opinions  may  be  of  the  rectitude  or  wisdom  of  its  measures.  But  the 
opposite  of  tliis  must  be  true,  upon  the  rule  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  War  is  so  ter- 
nble  a  calamity  Uiat  governments  ought  not  to  find  it  a  protection  against  pub- 
lic scrutiny ;  on  the  contrary,  governments  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  coo* 
•ciousness  that  if  they  allow  themselves  to  be  involved  in  wax,  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  give  ample  reasons  for  so  great  an  evil,  and  durmg  the  progress 
of  the  war,  will  be  held  to  a  rigorous  scrutiny.  Jest  under  the  influence  of  its 

J  rest  temptations,  they  adopt  measures  which  are  immoraL  That  in  these 
ays  a  nition  is  at  war,  seems  almost  of  necessity  to  implv  a  want  of  wisdom 
or  sound  morality.  There  was  force  in  that  declaration  of  a  Senator  who  ex- 
elatmed,  *  Of  what  value  is  your  diplomacy,  if  it  can  not  save  jis  from  war.'* 
^pp.  478, 479. 

'*  In  the  mid$>t  of  all  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  there  is  but  one  clear  way 
of  either  sound  morality  or  sound  policy.  It  is  to  come  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  the  same  path  thrmigh  which  we  entered  it  In  short,  to  c^txmdxm  the  t^ar  ; 
lo  call  home  our  young  nien,  and  leave  Mexico  whole  and  entire  to  her  own 
managemeat,  and  ourselves  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  boundless  peoBfority 
which  Providence  bestows  upon  us.  The  ciy,  Mf  mare  imffti^n'iationa/or  iht 
war,  must  go  up  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  tt  is  the  only  crv  diat  can  place 
OS  in  safety.  To  ex]»ress  opposition  to  the  war,  without  declaring  that  the  war 
is  to  be  abandoned ;  to  oppose  it,  and  still  vote  su|)plies  for  it,  is  only  to  suf^- 
port  the  administration  in  carrying  it  on.  No  man  in  the  nation  would  be 
more  relieved  than  the  President  oy  seeing  an  end  of  the  war.  If  I  under- 
stand his  feeling!?,  he  would  have  been  happy  if  Congress  had  refused  appro- 
priations at  their  last  session.  But  no  one  dares  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  an  abandonment  of  the  war.  What  a  disgrace  it  implies  opon 
the  Christianity  of  our  country!  The  President  recommended  the  war,  and 
Congress,  afraid  of  the  people,  voted  it  He  points  out  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on,  and  they  vote  the  men  and  money  through  fear  of  the  people.  In  my 
judgment,  the  President  and  Congress  underrate  the  intelligence  and  n^oraiity 
of  uie  people.  Let  the  people  speak,  then,  and  undeceive  their  rulers.  Let 
them  know  that  they  stand  at  tlie  hea.d  of  a  nation,  not  of  military  rowdies, 
but  of  Christian  men,  full  of  the  wisdom  of  peace  and  good  will.  At  any  rate, 
the  tide  must  be  turned  by  the  people,  and  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  bold  ajid 
loud  demand  that  the  war  should  be  abandoned*  Ao  more  tmnpnations  Jar 
fht  war, — Come  away, — ^Let  Mrxico  alone  ! !  must  be  pr^laimed  through 
the  land.  Let  no  man  call  himself  a  friend  of  peace  who  is  not  willing  to 
take  this  attitude.    All  other  opinions  we  upon  the  whole  fn  favor  of  war, 

^  But  whatever  my  oornitrymen  may  please  to  do  or  say,  I  do  not  intend  to 
live  or  die  with  any  of  the  blood-stains  of  this  war  upon  me. 

Da  vi»  HAJW».'*-*^>pc  491, 492. 
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We  <id  cMiliMwi  to  alhid^  m  •radn^km  to  th6  ^^ 
Ury  and  intdertmce^  wbtch  were  «o  abundantly  illnstnued  in  th# 
treatment  of  Mr.  Hate*  We  think  that  no  one,  who  reads  this 
memoir,  or  looks  at  any  impartial  account  of  Mr.  Hale's  life,  can 
doubt  that  ba  waswi  amkiemiy  good  man.  Yet,  while  he  lived, 
he  was  looked  npon  with  distrust  and  sttspteion  by  not  a  few  eFaa 
among  Christicais.  His  motives  were  impeached,  and  hts  con« 
duct  was  misrepresented.  Many  men,  and  (we  blush  to  say  it) 
Biany  in  our  evangelical  churches,  were  wont  to  say  that  they 
had  no  eonidence  in  either  his  integrity  or  his  piety.  He  waa 
often  denotmced  both  privately  and  publicly,  and  sometimes  in 
violent  language,  as  a  knave  and  a  hypocrite.  His  deeds  and 
plans  of  self-denying  and  far  seeing  liberality  were  called  acta 
and  schemes  of  selfidinass ;  and  bis  tmiform  and  manly  Chris*' 
tian  profession  and  conduct  were  named  hypocrisy.  We  remem«i 
ber  reading  a  paragraph  in  a  leading  political  paper  of  New  York; 
just  after  a  presidmitial  election,  in  which  Mr.  Hale  was  likened 
to  one  of  the  most  brutal  ruffians  ever  drawn  by  the  pencil  of 
Walter  Scott  The  writer  censured,  in  xetY  co»ree  terms,  thsr 
conduct  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  during  the  political  struggle 
which  had  just  ended,  and  remarked,  that  ^^  the  Dirk  Hattenuck 
of  the  concern  voted  the  loco-foco  ticket  f" 

Now  why  all  this  ?  Simply  because  Mr.  Hale  diflFered  from 
these  men  on  such  difficult  questions  as  those  respecting  the  cur* 
reucy  and  the  tariff — questions,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  some 
of  the  most  thorough  political  philosophers,  aitd  pure  minded 
Christians,  of  whom  this  country  can  boast? 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  bigotry  or  intolerance  in  this  couti* 
try,  even  among  the  most  narrow  spirited  of  our  religious  secta- 
lians.  to  be  compared  with  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 
members  of  oar  political  parties.  We  have  no  bigots  who  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  day  with  our  political  b^ts.  To^ 
belong  to  an  opposite  political  party  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
proof  positive,  that  one  can  be  neither  pious,  nor  honest.  We. 
have  not  infrequently  heard  even  religious  men  say,  that  they 
could  not  believe  that  any  inUlUgent  democrat  could  be  a  Chris* 
tian  !  Now  we  think  that  the  authors  of  such  expressions,  and 
those  who  were  wont  to  use  such  language  as  we  have  referred 
to  respecting  Mr.  Hate,  would  not  offend  a  holy  God  more  should 
they  swear,  or  steal.  And  we  feel  constrained  to  call  upon  all 
our  readers,  and  especially  our  Christian  readers,  to  look  at  the 
odionsoess  and  wnfulness  of  such  intolerance,  as  it  appears  in  the 
light  of  this  m^noir.  We  call  on  them  to  look  upon  it,  in  the 
tight  of  tlie  fact,  that  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  political  ques* 
tions  and  plans,  on  which  parties  were  formed,  have  become  '<  ob« 
sol^e  ideas,"  and  nuUters  of  no  difference  at  all.  We  call  on 
tbem  to  iqpplf  the  pnoei]^  of  candor,  justice  and  Christianity  ta 
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the  tiib}ect-of  poHleal  dilferaiieea,  and  ta  jndin  of  -  llio8e  who 
disagree  with  them  in  political  opinioDt  mid  conduct  with  thai 
frimess  which  sees  things  as  they  are,  aod  that  charity  which 
^^thinkethooeviL^' 

The  mamier  in  which  Mr.  Tbompaoo  haa  perfamrad  the  work 
committed  to  him,  of  preparing  this  volume,  deserves  eor  decided 
eemmeiidalion.  In  narrating  the  events  of  Mr.  Hale's  life,  aod 
in  drawing  his  character,  he  has  made  a  skillful  and  felicitous  use 
oi  the  materials  which  oare  and  industry  could  oollect ;  and  wo 
ean  not  see  that  love  for  his  friend  has  aflecied  his  impartiality* 
The  collection  of  Mr.  Hale's  writings,  gathered  by  him,  as  a  con« 
siderable  portion  of  them  were,  in  an  examination  of  more  than 
six  thousand  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  identified 
as  Mr.  Hale's  by  his  inquiries  of  the  asMieiate  editor,  Mr.  Haliock, 
most  have  cost  far  more  time  and  labor  than  the  preparation  of 
the  memoir.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  performed  this 
laborious  task,  while  attending  to  the  duties  of  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Church  and  of  associaie  editor  of  the  Independent, 
is  an  illustration  <i(  how  nnich  work  there  is  in  eome  men. 


NOTE   TO  THE   REVIEW   OF   DYER   ON    INSPI- 
RATION. 

Wc  have  received  a  communication  of  sevienieen  cloeeiy  writ* 
ten  pages  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyer,  whose  work  on  ''the  Plenary 
Inspiration  of  the  Okl  acKl  New  Testaments,"  was  reviewed  in 
the  New  Englander  for  November  last.  We  are  sorry  to  disap- 
point  Mr.  D.'s  expectation,  but  while  we  freely  acknowledge  our 
obligation  to  correct  any  misquotation  or  other  misrepresentation 
of  an  author's  statements  or  arguments,  into  which  we  may  at 
any  time  be  led,  we  can  not  admit  that  every  author  whose  book 
we  review  has  a  right  to  puUish  a  review  ck  his  reviewer  at  om 
expense.  Paper  and  printing  are  as  costly  to  us  as  to  Mr.  D. ; 
and  we  can  not  nnderstand  how  we  are  under  obligation  to  pub* 
lish  and  distribute  bis  strictures  oo  our  review,  any  more  than  he 
would  Imve  been  under  obtigoiion  to  poblirii  and  di8CrH>ntje  oar 
strictures  on  his  book. 

Cue  statement,  however,  we  are  bound  to  make  £9r  his  benefit, 
wd  we  make  it  with  the  greatest  pteatme.  Mr.  D.  ^oonsiders 
himself  misrepreaanted,  in  that  his  book  is  criticieed  aa  if  tt  had 
attempted  to  demotistmte  the  reality  of  in^yiration.  "  Thk,"  he 
tells  us,  "  formed  no  part  of  the  author's  plan.  He  did  not  pie* 
tend  to  it.  He  assumed  in  his  work  the  ganuMneas^  authen- 
taoity  and  inapiialaoa  of  the  Hoty  Bonk,  and  pimfkj  eodearored 
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to  show  Chat  this  inspiration  is  wmiplei^.  Here  is  an  easeotiai 
difference ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  reviewer  should  have  so  entirely  overlooked  it  and  failed  to 
regard  it.  Yet,  he  not  only  did  this,  but  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  work  by  a  reference  to  his  own  theory  w^hich  the  author  does 
not  approve." 

Cheerfully  do  we  concede  to  Mr.  Dyer  the  benefit  of  this  ex- 
planation. His  surprise  ^*  that  the  reviewer  should  have  so  en- 
tirely overlooked"  the  plan  and  design  of  the  book,  can  hardly  be 
greater  than  our  surprise  at  the  information  that  the  book  does  not 
attempt  al  all  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  is  addressed  to  those  who  have  no  doubts  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  will  not  inquire  whether  the  mistake  in  this  instance 
is  our  fault  or  that  of  the  author.  Nor  will  we  raise  the  question 
how  far  the  argument  of  the  book  is  likely  to  be  conclusive  with 
those  who  admit  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  but 
are  not  ready  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  as  de* 
fined  by  Mr.  Dyer.     We  leave  the  matter  as  it  stands. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 


HUlory  of  Spanish  LUerattare.  By  GxoaGE  Ticknoiu  In  three  volumes.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street  1849. 

Li  ^v'lDg  mereljr  a  literary  notice  of  so  valuable  a  work,  we  think  it  proper 
to  explain  that  it  is  our  intention  to  make  this  department  of  the  New  £ng- 
lander,  not,  as  heretofore,  a  Review  of  less  important  works,  but  a  Record  <^ 
the  publication  of  the  more  important  ones,— of  such  as  we  suppose  our  readers 
would  be  glad  to  have  an  account  of.  We  propose  to  do  no  more  than  to  give 
such  information  as  to  the  subject-matter,  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  style,  and 
the  like,  as  will  enable  the  reader  who  has  not  seen  the  particular  work,  to  know 
at  least  with  some  degree  of  precision  what  it  is. 

The  Spanish  character  and  of  course  the  Spanish  literature,  are  clearly  dis* 
tingruished  from  the  character  and  the  literature  of  every  other  nation  of  Europe. 
Both  were  formed  under  the  pressure  of  that  unremitted  contest,  which  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years  the  Spaniards  carried  on  against  their  Moorish  inva- 
ders. In  that  contest,  Spain  fought  the  battles  of  Christendom  and  conquered ; 
after  a  struggle  unparalleled  in  history,  the  Mahometan  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion were  eradicated  from  western  Europe.  Hence,  there  grew  up  in  the 
Spanish  character  for  its  most  important  element,  a  peculiar  devotion  to  Chris- 
tianity, as  an  institution  placed  especially  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
nation  as  its  champion,  to  cherish  it,  to  fight  for  it,  to  suffer  for  it  Along  with 
this  religious  element  there  also  grew  up  a  knightly  loyalty,  which  had  its 
ori^n  appM^ntly  in  the  same  cause,  in  the  glory  which  surrounded  those  of 
their  kings,  who  were  most  successful  a^nst  the  infidel  Moors.  These  influ- 
ences pervaded  the  nation,  and  have  given,  as  we  intimated,  a  peculiar  form 
to  Spanish  literature.  Mr.  Ticknor  has  traced  these  influences  in  their  wide- 
spread ramifications,  and  with  philosophic  accuracy ;  indeed,  the  view  which 
he  presents  of  them,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  oi  the 
worK. 
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In  writing  the  history  of  the  literature  of  any  nation,  one  of  the  moot  diffi- 
cult things  18,  to  arrange  the  mass  of  materials  in  a  natural  order  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  viewed  as  a  single  natural  product  of  the  national  mind.  For,  in 
order  to  do  this,  there  are  needed,  a  comprehensive  knowledgre  which  shall  easily 
msp  the  whole,  and  a  sagacious  philosophy  which  shall  distinctly  separate 
Sie  causes  from  their  effects — the  elementary  principles  from  the  products  to 
which  they  give  birth.  Mr.  Ticknor,  we  think,  has  been  uncommonly  success- 
ful in  this  respect;  and,  it  is  from  their  connection  with  the  division  of  this 
history  into  periods,  that  we  referred  to  the  above  mentioned  elements  of  the 
Spanish  character. 

Saragoesa  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  in  1118,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tolosa  was  fought  in  1212.  It  was  between  tliese  two  dates  that  the  oldest 
document  in  the  Spanish  language  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  and  the 
oldest  national  poem,  **  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,"  to  have  been  composed.  But 
the  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power  was  not  completed  till  the  conquest  of 
Granada  in  1491.  Nearly  contemporaneous  with  this,  was  the  discorery  of 
America.  These  two  events,  to^fether  with  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
mark  an  important  era  in  Spanish  history. — Mr.  Ticknor  has  done  well  in 
making  this  era  the  boundary  of  his  first  period,  which  extends  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  present  written  language  to  the  earliest  part  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fiflh,  or  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tliis  first  period  is  the  forming  period  of  Spanish  character  and  literature. 
Within  this  period,  the  influences  of  which  we  spoke,  were  originated  and 
matured ;  the  language  received  its  final  shape ;  tlie  intellectual  powers  of  the 
nation  were  developed  and  tried ;  and  thus  a  sure  preparation  was  made  for 
the  full-blown  literature  of  the  second  period.  The  second  period  embraces 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  extending  from  the  accession  of  the 
Austrian  family  to  its  extinction. 

This  second  period  opened  with  the  most  brilliant  prospects  for  Spain. 
America  had  been  discovered.  The  Indies  were  made  accessible  to  commer- 
cial enterprise.  Granada  was  taken.  And  in  less  than  thirty  years  from  this 
latter  event,  "  Charles  the  Fifth,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  "  who  had 
inherited,  not  only  Spain,  but  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  into 
whose  treasunr  the  untold  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  already  beginning  to  pomr, 
was  elected  ffmperor  of  Germany,  and  undertook  a  career  of  foreign  conquest 
such  as  had  not  been  imagined  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Success  and 
glory  seemed  to  wait  for  him  as  he  advanced.  In  Europe,  he  extended  his 
empire,  till  it  checked  the  hated  power  of  Islamism  in  Turkey ; — in  Africa,  he 
governed  Tunis  and  overawed  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary;  in  America, 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  were  his  bloody  lieutenanti,  and  achieved  for  him  con- 
quests more  vast  than  were  conceived  in  the  dreams  of  Alexander ;  while,  be- 
yond the  wastes  of  the  Pacific,  he  stretched  his  discoveries  to  the  Philippines 
and  so  completed  the  circuit  of  the  globe.**  The  prospects  for  a  correspondiiig 
development  of  literature  were  equally  brilliant  The  first  fruits,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  Cervantes,  De  Vega  and  Calderon,  were  equally  glorious.  But 
this  hope  of  a  universal  empire  of  arms  and  of  letters  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled.  These  first  triumphs  were  unexpectedly  checked.  "The  monk 
Luther  was  already  become  a  counterpoise  to  the  military  master  of  so  many 
kingdoms.*'  The  Inquisition  was  already  beginning  to  exert  its  baneful  influ- 
ence over  the  freedom  of  the  mind.  This  second  period,  therefore,  which  in 
its  opening  exhibits  the  fairest  productions  of  the  national  literature,  closes 
with  its  decline. 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  accession  of  tlie  Bourbon  family,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  present  century.  This  period  marks  the  degeneracy  of  Span- 
ish literature,  tnou^  the  author  seems  unwilling  to  finiui  the  history  of  a 
^vorite  literature,  without  catching  at  some  faint  hopes  of  its  revival 
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Having'  thus  gmn  the  general  dmsion  of  the  sabject,  which  will  poiiit  out 
ke  extent,  we  return  to  a  nx)re  particular  account  of  the  first  period.  After 
referring  to  the  oldest  document  in  the  Spanish  language  with  an  ascertained 
date — a  confirmation  by  Alfonso  the  Seventh,  in  the  year  1155,  of  a  charter  of 
legulationB  and  privileges  granted  to  the  city  of  Avil^  in  Asturias — the  au* 
thor  ffives  an  account  of  the  earliest  Spanish  poem,  "  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,** 
which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  three  other  poems,  ^  The  Book  of  Apollo- 
nius,"  »*  The  Life  of  our  Lady,  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,"  and  "  The  Adoration 
of  the  Three  Holy  Kings."  These  poems  are  all  anonymous.  The  author 
next  treats  in  their  order  of  the  earliest  known  writers.  These  are,  Gonzalo, 
a  secular  priest  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Saint  Emilianus,  and  commonly 
called  Berceo,  from  the  place  of  his  birth — flourished  between  1220-1246,— 
Alfonso,  the  Wise — bom  1221,  died  1284 — Juan  Lorenzo  Segura — flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century — Don  Juan  Manuel — ^bom  1282, 
died  1347 — Juan  Ruiz^  commonly  called  the  Archpriest  of  Hita,  contempo- 
rary with  the  last  mentioned  poet ;  and  Rabbi  Don  Santob  of  the  same  period* 
Several  anonymous  poems  are  then  enumerated  and  an  account  given  of  them, 
IS  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  of  which  we  will  mention 
but  one,  "  The  Dance  of  Death" — a  favorite  subject  for  both  painting  and  po- 
etry in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  last  poet  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  work  if 
Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  who  was  bom  in  13*^  and  died  in  1407. 

The  author  has  now  passed  over  somewhat  more  than  two  centuries,  fVom  a 
little  before  1200  to  a  little  afler  1400,  and  in  so  doing  has  examined  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  earliest  Castilian  literature.  He  has  given  an  analysis 
of  the  most  important  works  sufficiently  minute  for  his  purpose,  and  presented 
speciitens  of  them  in  both  prose  and  verse. 

But  this  literature  sprang  up  at  the  Court  The  authors  of  it  were  sove- 
reigns, or  dignitaries  nearly  connected  with  them.  But  contemporaneous  with 
this  courtly  literature,  there  was  a  popular  literature,  which  at  about  thii  period 
began  to  appear  more  prominent  in  t^e  country.  The  author,  therefore,  enters 
at  this  pomt  upon  an  examination  of  this  literature,  which  he  treats  of  under 
ibur  different  classes :  Ballads,  Chronicles,  Romances  of  Chivalry,  and  the 
Drama.  These  four  classes  compose  what  was  generally  most  valued  in 
Spanish  literature  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth,  the  whole  of  the 
fineenth  and  much  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  account  of  this  popular  lit- 
erature, which  takes  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  pages  devoted  to  this  period,  is 
very  interesting. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Spanish  character  as 
ajM>earin^  in  Spanish  literature.  The  literature  which  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered IS  of  purely  native  growth.  But  contemporaneous  with  this  native 
literature,  was  a  literature  of  foreign  growth,  and  derived  from  two  different 
sources,  from  Provence  and  from  Italy. 

The  two  chapters  in  which  the  author  treats  of  Provencal  literature,  have  a 
peculiar  charm.  With  brevity  but  entire  perspicui^,  he  describes  the  origin 
and  fate  of  this  literature  in  Provence ;  thence  follows  it  to  its  new  home  in 
Catalonia  and  Arragon ;  then  with  a  not  unnatural  regret,  laments  its  decay 
and  final  extinction. 

But  the  influence  of  Italian  literature  was  much  deeper  and  more  lasting. 
This  influence  iasX  became  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  John  the  Second.  At  the 
Court  of  this  fnince  there  pew  up  a  literature,  modified  by  these  foreign  influ- 
ences, and  which  the  author  designates  as  the  courtly  literature  in  Castile. 
This  literature  continued  to  flourish  throughout  the  fifteenth  century  during 
the  reign  of  John  the  Second,  and  his  children  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Isabella, 
the  Catholic — but  in  this  period  for  a  time  exhausted  itself.  The  account  of 
this  school  of  literature  brings  the  author  to  the  end  of  his  first  period.  It  is 
obvious  firom  this  rapid  survey  that  the  author  is  not  less  happy  in  the  subor- 
dinate than  in  the  grand  divisions  of  his  work ;  that  having  gone  over  the 
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who1«  mund,  and  criticall  j  distini^uMiung  the  Tari<m8  inflnencef  which  were 
at  Work  in  this  period,  he  has  made  the  best  possible  arrangement  mf  his 
materials. 

The  survey  which  the  author  takes  of  the  second  period,  fills  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  work,  since  it  erfibraces  an  account  of  the  most  distinguisbed 
writers  in  the  language.  He  first  describes  the  contest  which  abcMit  this 
time  sprang  up  between  the  foreign  and  native  schools  of  literature,  and  traces 
it  down  to  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  This  may  be  regarded  as  fbrmine  a  sub- 
ordinate division,  and  the  consideration  of  it  brings  him  to  the  most  brilliant 
era  of  Spanish  literature,  the  era  of  Cervantes,  De  Vega,  and  Calderon.  While 
the  author  follows  a  chronological  order  in  speaking  of  the  different  writers, 
he  also  makes  a  division  of  the  subject  according  to  the  forms  in  which 
the  literature  appears.  The  principal  forms  are  Dramatic  Poetry,  Nanrative 
Poetry,  and  Lyric  Poetry.  The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  with 
tliese  topics,  the  greater  part  of  it,  however,  with  a  very  complete  survey  of 
the  Spanish  drama*  The  Spanish  drama,  as  it  is  here  presented,  is  certainYy 
a  phenomenon  in  literature,  remarkable  not  less  fbr  the  form  which  it  assumed, 
than  for  the  action  and  reaction  constantly  going  on  between  the  church  and 
the  theater.  In  the  remaining  chapters  of  this  period,  the  author  treats  of 
Satirical  Poetir,  Epistolary,  Elegiac,  Pastoral,  Epigrammatic,  Didactic  and 
Descriptive ;  of  Ballad  poetry ;  of  Romantic  fiction ;  of  Eloquence  and  Epis- 
tolary correspondence ;  of  Historical  composition  and  of  Diaactic  prose. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  speak  minutely  of  the  third  period. 

To  the  body  of  the  work  is  added  an  Appendix  containing  much  that  is 
valuable;  among  other  things,  a  philological  essay  upon  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish  language,  a  bibliographical  account  of  the  various  editions,  transla- 
tions, and  imitations  of  Don  Quixote,  and  several  poems  now  first  printed  from 
the  original  manuscripts.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  work  is  furnished  with  a 
good  index.  We  may  also  mention  in  this  connection,  that  the  volumes  are 
well  printed  and  on  good  paper. 

No  one  can  read  Uiis  work  without  perceiving  the  extensive  and  accurate 
scholarship  of  the  writer.  He  has  gone  over  the  whole  field ;  he  has  collected 
all  the  materials  and  made  himself  familiar  with  them.  We  must  presoroe 
that  there  are  not  many  native  scholars,  if  there  be  any,  who  have  a  noore 
complete  acquaintance  with  Spanish  literature.  This  complete  knowledge  of 
every  part  of  the  subject  has  kept  the  author  from  a  fault  which  has  been 
fbund  with  Hallam's  History  of  Literature,  that  the  latter  has  given  an  undue 
Eminence  to  those  authors  and  to  those  eras  with  which  he  was  best  ac- 
quainted. Mr.  Ticknor,  on  the  contrary,  has  with  true  artistic  skill  assigned 
to  each  part  its  proper  place,  and  thus  given  a  beautifbl  unity  to  the  whole. 
Another  very  great  excellence  in  the  composition  of  thef  work,  is,  that  every 
part  of  it  Lb  equally  well  finished.  There  is  nothing  neglected,  nothing  slight- 
ingly done.  The  shortest  note  seems  to  be  prepared  as  well  as  the  au%or 
could  do  it  From  bej^inning  to  end,  every  tning  even  the  most  minute,  has 
received  proper  attention.  The  author  has  taken  his  own  time  to  write  the 
Work  and  to  print  it ;  and  this  will  appear  to  be  no  small  merit,  when  we  con- 
sider the  incomplete  state  in  which  many  valuable  works  are  given  to  the 
pablic.  The  criticism  of  particular  works  is  always  fair  and  manly.  There 
IB  no  affectation  of  profundity,  nor  any  aim  at  philosophizings  too  attenuated 
to  have  a  real  existence.  A  high  moral  tone  pervades  the  work.  Spanish 
literature  is  in  portions  of  it  tree  and  licentious,  but  the  author  has  wisely 
judged  that  it  was  not  needfbl  to  reproduce  its  licentiousness  in  another  lan- 
gaage.  In  treating  of  a  literature  which  grew  up  under  the  influence  and 
auspices  of  the  Papal  church,  tlie  author  has  come  into  contact  with  much  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  condemn,  but  he  has  always  condemned  with 
eandor  and  philosophic  calmness.  The  remarks  on  the  reformation,  the  in- 
quisition, and  the  mterference  of  the  church  with  the  drama,  are  the  more 
Impressive  fVom  the  very  caution  which  has  been  taken  that  tbev  should  be 
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Urictly  j(»t  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  work  ie  written  throngftiont  in  a 
pure  and  claasica]  style — in  a  style  befitting  a  work  that  is  to  take  and  to  hold 
permanently  a  hisrh  rank  in  English  literature. 

This  work  makes  a  real  addition  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  contained  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  not  a  rival  of  an^  existing  work,  for  there  is  no 
otber  on  the  sul^ect  It  gives  knowledge  which  the  mere  English  scholar  can 
»ot  get  elsewhere.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  to  be  found  so  com- 
plete a  history  of  Spanish  literature  in  any  language.  And  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  this  knowledge  is  of  great  value.  For,  the  history  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  nation  is  a  reflection  of  its  political  history;  and  with  respect  to 
Spain,  its  history  and  its  literature  are  peculiarly  interesting  and  important,  as 
developing  the  influences  of  the  Papal  religion  under  circumstances  the  most 
favorable.  No  library  of  any  considerable  size  can  honorably  be  without  this 
work. 

The  Monuments  of  Egypt ;  or,  Egypt  a  Witness  for  the  Bibfe.  By  Francis  li. 
Hawks,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  with  Notes  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Nile,  by  an  Ameri- 
can. New  York :  Gea  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.  London :  John  Murray. 
1850.  8vo,  pp.418. 

This  volume  treats  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  very  general  interest  The 
recovery  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  alphabet,  which  had  been  for  so  many  apes 
lost  to  Uie  world,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  human  sagacity. 
The  knowledge,  which  has  also  been  recovered  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
covery, is  not  less  remarkable.  The  history  of  several  ancient  nations  had 
been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  Egypt  Men  of  letters,  there- 
fore, were  eager  to  learn  whether  that  which  is  now  about  to  be  read  for  the 
first  time  within  the  historic  period  from  the  records  and  monuments  of  Egypt, 
will  recognize  tliis  connection  and  refer  to  the  events  whicli  grew  out  of  it 
The  Hebrew  nation  in  particular  had  had  early  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and 
the  christian  scholar  waited  with  impatient  curiosity  to  see  whether  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  intercourse  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  also 
recorded  in  this  volume  of  contemporaneous  history,  which,  after  being  locked 
up  for  ages,  and  therefore  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  corrupted,  ia 
at  last  to  be  unsealed.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  satisfy  this  curiosity 
in  full,  but  still  some  things  have  been  established.  The  monuments  of  Egypt 
do  in  several  particulars  speak  a  language,  now  that  they  can  speak  at  all,  tlie 
same  with  the  lan^age  of  Scripture.  Events  and  customs  which  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  are  also  recorded  m  the  Monuments.  This  coincidence  furnishes 
a  kind  of  evidence  to  the  historic  verity  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  as  satis- 
fSictory  as  the  discovery  of  it  was  unexpected. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant and  best  established  of  these  coincidences.  Such  a  book  was  much 
needed,  for  the  works  of  original  authority  on  this  subject  are  too  expensive 
to  be  accessible  to  the  community  in  general.  It  is  of*^  course  a  compilation, 
as  Dr.  Hawks  chooses  to  call  it,  but  a  compilation  in  which  the  materials  have 
been  well  dij^ested  in  the  author's  own  mind,  and  which  therefore  reappear  in 
the  work  as  its  original  production — and  we  know  not  what  more  can  be  asked 
for  in  a  compilation. 

The  author  in  the  first  chapter  enumerates  the  ancient  writers  who  have 
written  on  Egypt — Manetho,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Horapollo— and  speaks 
of  the  earlier  attempts  made  by  the  modems,  especially  by  Father  Kircher,  to 
decipher  the  hieroglyphics.  In  the  next  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  hieroglyphics  were  discovered  to  be  letters  and  the  alpha- 
bet was  made  out  This  account  is  written  with  great  perspicuity,  so  that  we 
are  sure  no  reader  will  have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  explanation ; 
and,  also,  with  fairness,  the  author  being  careful  to  awara  due  merit  to  all 
concerned  in  the  discovery.  The  next  chapter  contains  illustrations  of  the 
alphabet  itself,  and  is  written  with  eqoal  clearness.    Having  the  alphabet,  the 
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reader  next  wishe*  to  know  what  there  is  to  be  read.  In  the  ibllowing  chap- 
ter, therefore,  the  author  describes  the  ^neral  appearance  of  Egyptian  nuns, 
and  speaks  of  their  arts  of  design  as  exhibited  in  paintuig  and  sculpture.  This 
interesting  portion  of  the  work  explains  why  it  is  that  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  so  mucli  of  the  Egyptians  merely  from  what  ia  written  in  their  tombs 
and  monuments.  These  chapters  are  preparatory  to  the  main  design.  But 
before  coming  to  this,  the  author  very  properly  lays  down  the  principles  of 
evidence  which  should  guide  us  in  the  investigation,  and  points  oat  the  natoie 
of  the  conclusions  whicn  we  are  enabled  to  make  by  the  application  of  tbeoi. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  the  volume,  and  has  been  treated 
with  sound  judgment  Writers  on  the  evidences  of  the  Scriptures  are  apt  to 
err  in  two  opposite  directions.  Some  are  too  hasty  in  attempting  to  explain 
away  objections  drawn  from  the  supposed  discoveries  of  some  particular  sci- 
ence, betbre  the  science  itself  has  been  fully  established,  while  others  catch 
at  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures  from  a  new  source,  before  it  has  been 
fully  explored.  If  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  iH'esent  subject,  it  is 
because  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  judicious  men.  For  this  reason  we  are 
glad  that  Dr.  Hawks  has  prepared  this  work,  and  in  so  doing,  we  doubt  not 
he  has  performed  a  good  sorvice  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  author  in  the  remainder  of  his  part  of  the  volume,  treats  of  the  coin- 
cidences furnished  by  the  monuments  with  events  and  circumstances  in  the 
HL^tory  of  Abraham,  of  Joseph,  of  the  Bondage,  of  the  Deliverance,  and  of  tfas 
Wanderings,  in  as  miny  consecutive  chapters;  and  in  the  last  chapter,  of  a 
most  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  Scripture  history  of  the  invasion  of  Jodea 
by  Sliishak,  the  king  of  E^ypt,  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboom. 

To  give  an  ex  imple  of  tne  manner  in  which  the  author  manages  the  subjects 
he  first  eliminates  from  the  narrative  concerning  Abraham,  iktfad$  which  are 
stated  bearing  on  the  points  of  his  investigation,  such  as,  that  at  the  time 
Abraham  went  down  mto  Egypt,  it  was  a  powerful  nation,  rich  and  civ- 
ilized ;  that  its  kings  were  known  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh ;  that  domestic  ser- 
vitude then  existea  there ;  that  Sarah  was  fair  and  used  no  covering  or  veil 
over  her  face,  and  several  others :  and  then  inquires  whether  these  Jad»  are 
illustrated  or  incidentally  confirmed  by  any  evidence  we  possess  relating  to 
Egypt 

But  as  Joseph  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  we  should  naturally  expect 
the  account  concerning  him  to  be  the  one,  we  most  fully  confirmed.  If  it  is 
not  an  account  of  real  transactions  with  which  the  writer  was  familiar,  our 
present  knowledge  of  Egyptian  usages  will  enable  us  to  detect  the  imposture  ; 
out  if  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  we  can  authenticate  it.  For  instance,  Jo- 
seph was  sold  by  his  brethren  to  Arabian  merchants,  traveling  with  their 
spices,  &c.  to  Egypt  Were  Arabian  caravans  accustomed  to  go  at  that  time 
into  Egypt  with  merchandise  ?  Joseph  was  made  overseer  of  Pharaoh's  boose  ? 
Was  such  an  officer  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  feature  of  Egyptian  life  ? 
Joseph  in  prison  interprets  the  dream  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker.  Were 
there  officers  of  this  kmd  and  of  high  rank  ?  These  questions  are  easily  an- 
swered ill  the  afiirmative.  Pharaoh  changes  Joseph's  name  into  an  Elgyptian 
one  and  it  is  given  in  the  narrative.  Is  this  a  genuine  Egyptian  name  ?  Yes ; 
Egyptian  scholars  recognize  in  it  the  Egyptian  word,  Psotomfeneh,  the  "  Sav- 
ior  of  the  A^e."  Pharaoh,  the  narrative  says,  married  Joseph  to  Asenath.  Is 
that  a  genume  Egyptian  name?  Yes;  ChampoUion  read  it  on  an  Egyptian 
relic  in  the  cabinet  of  the  French  king,  Charles  X. 

But  we  can  not  follow  the  author  farther.  We  remark  in  general,  that  the 
facts  are  cautiously  adduced,  the  evidence  carefully  stated,  and  the  conclu- 
sions judiciously  drawn.  We  ought,  however,  to  sa^,  we  think,  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  volume  not  written  by  Dr.  Hawks, — "  Notes  of  a  Voyage  up  the 
Nile,  by  an  American" — very  much  mars  the  unity  of  the  plan,  and  is  so  far 
inferior  in  point  of  literary  excellence  and  even  of  precise  and  distinct  inform- 
ation,  as  to  be  quite  misplaced.    We  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  second 
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edition,  which  is  now  called  for,  it  will  be  omitted,  and  ttn  place  crapptied  with 
fiuther  illu8tratk>ii8  by  Dr.  Hawks.  We  have  only  to  83 v  in  conclusion, 
tiiat  the  volume  is  handsomely  printed,  and  furnished  with  from  forty  to  fifty 
wefnl  engravings.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  so  useful  and  inter- 
esting a  work  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


•i  Compendium  of  EcdentuHeal  F^Hory.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gieseler,  Con- 
sistorial  Counselor  and  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology,  in  Gottingen.  From 
the  fourth  edition,  revised  and  amended.  Transiated  from  the  German,  by 
Samocl  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History  in  the  Lancashire  Independent  College.  Vols.  L  and  IL 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street  1849. 

Tbis  history  has  two  peculiarities,  which  at  the  same  time  are  very  peculiar 
excellences.  The  first  is,  that  the  text  contains  only  a  condensed  but  precise 
■tatement  of  the  realities — ^the  ascertained  facts  and  opinions— of  flcclesiaa- 
tical  History.  The  second  is,  that  the  realities  in  the  text  are  in  all  casee 
sustained  in  the  notes,  by  quotations  from  the  original  authorities,  in  the 
extent  and  minuteness  of  the  quotations,  we  are  reminded  of  Lardner,  and  in 
the  precision  of  the  text,  of  Bavle.  As  we  are  anxious  to  give  our  readeiB 
who  may  not  have  seen  the  work,  a  clear  notion  of  what  it  is,  we  will  ^  into 
■ome  detaiL  We  quote  from  the  author  his  view  of  the  object  of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

^The  object  of  Ek;clesiastical  History  is  to  present  in  historiad  Development 
the  entire  course  through  which  the  Christian  church  has  passed,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  it  has  exerted  upon  other  human  relations,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  due  estimate  of  it  in  all  respects.    As  time  consists  of  moments, 
so  is  histon^  made  up  of  circumstances  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect 
Every  condition  of  the  church  rests  on  a  twofold  relation.   To  its  internal  rela- 
tions belongs,  first  of  all,  that  religious  faithy  which  forms  its  bond  of  union, 
both  in  its  scientific  development  and  life  in  the  members ;  next,  the  character 
of  the  public  religious  exercises ;  and  thirdly,  the  form  ofgovemmenL    To  the 
external  relations  of  the  church,  belong  t/«  diffusion  and  its  relation  to  other 
associations,  particularly  to  the  state.    Though  these  relations  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  but  are  developed  by  constant  mutual  action,  they  ad- 
mit of  a  separate  historical  treatment    There  arises,  therefore, 
1.  A  history  of  the  church's  external  relations,  viz. ; 
Ih)  History  of  its  spread  and  limitition. 
(2.)  History  of  its  relation  to  the  state. 
52.  A  history  of  its  internal  relations,  viz.; 
(1.}  History  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
(a.)  As  an  object  of  science, 
History  of  opinions. 
History  of  ethics. 

History  of  the  theological  sciences. 
(6.)  As  livmg  and  working  in  man, 
History  of  religious  and  moral  life. 

f2.J  History  of  ecclesiastical  worship. 
3.)  History  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  church.** 
But  the  historical  representation  of  the  facts  requires  also  a  division  accord- 
ing to  time.  The  author  divides  the  history  into  Periods  by  means  of  Epochs. 
He  makes  four  Periods ;  the  frst,  extending  to  tlie  time  of  Constantino,  the 
first  development  of  the  church  under  external  oppression ;  the  second,  to  tlie 
beginning  of  the  image  controversies,  the  development  of  Christianity  as  the 
prevailing  religion  of  the  state ;  the  third,  to  the  Reformation,  the  development 
of  Papacy,  prevailing  over  the  state ;  the  fourth,  the  development  or  Pro- 
testantism. 
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The  first  Period  ie  divided  into  three  divisioni,  the  fimt  extendingr  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  A.  D.,  117 ;  the  second,  to  Septimius  Severus,  117-193 ;  the 
third,  of  course,  to  Constantine,  193-324.  Each  Division  is  again  divided  into 
chapters,  and  has  a  special  introduction.  The  introduction  to  the  first  division 
treats  particularly  of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  nations  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth  and  during  the  first  century,  under  two  heads — ^the  con- 
dition of  the  heathen  nations,  and  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people.  Then 
follow  the  chapters,  which  in  the  first  division  are  three ;  the  Jtrd,  containing 
the  life  of  Jesus ;  tht  Kcondy  the  apostolic  age  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  thirds  the  age  of  John,  fixim  70-117.  Each  chapter  is  divided  into  sections. 
Thus  the  first  cliupter  has  five  sections — the  chronolo^cal  data  relative  to  the 
life  of  Jesus — early  history  of  Jesus — John  the  Baptist — public  ministry  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus — allcd^ed  contemporary  notices  of  Jesus,  not  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  formal  division  is  carried  no  fartlier.  But,  then,  each  sec- 
tion is  substantially  divided,  for  almost  every  sentence  contains  definite  facts 
and  opinions,  each  of  which  is  authenticated  by  its  proper  proof  in  the  notes — 
the  author  thus  pajBses  from  the  broad  combination  of  facts  which  makes  op 
the  epoch  to  the  individual  moments  of  time,  and  the  reader  has  before  him 
both  the  synthesis  and  the  analysis  of  the  historic  elementB.  We  will  take  an 
example  to  illustrate  this  last  particular,  from  Period  first,  Division  first.  Chap- 
ter 2d,  Section  30,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church.  "The  new  churches 
out  of  Palestine  formed  themselves  after  the  pattern  of  the  mother  church  in 
Jerusalem.  Their  presidents  were  the  Elders  (rcpco/ivrspoi,  itd^xottoi,)  ofiicialij 
of  equal  rank,  although,  in  many  churches,  individuals  among  them  had  >jper- 
sonal  authority  over  me  others."  We  subjoin  a  part  of  tlie  first  note.  "  That 
both  appellations  are  the  same  follows  from  Acts  xx,  17, 28:  Tit  i,  5, 7 :  Phil,  i,  1: 
1  Tim.  iii,  1, 8.  Acknowledged  by  Hieronymus.  Epist  82,  (al  83,)  ad  Ocea- 
num :  Apud  veteres  iidem  episcopi  et  presbyteri,  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis, 
hoc  etatis — idem  ad  Tit  1, 7.  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter,  qui  episcopus :  et  an- 
tequam  diaboli  instinctu  studia  in  rel^ione  fierent,  et  dicereter  in  populis :  ego 
sum  Pauli,  ego  Apollo,  ego  autem  Cephc,  communi  presbyteronim  consiuo 
ecclesic  gubemabantur."  But  we  must  omit  the  remainder  of  this  note,  and 
the  whole  of  the  next 

But  in  addition  to  these  quotations  there  are  very  numerous  references  to 
passages  which  are  not  quoted.  Besides,  there  is  prefixed  to  the  Periods,  the 
Divisions  and  the  Chapters,  an  enumeration  of  the  original  sources  of  th6 
facts,  and  of  the  important  works  upon  the  general  subject,  while  in  tlie  notes, 
there  is  most  abundant  reference  to  the  various  works  which  treat  of  the  par- 
ticular topic  under  review. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  writing  ecclesiastical  history  is  ob- 
vious. It  enables  the  reader  to  become  himself  an  original  investigator.  He 
has  the  evidence  before  him  and  can  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  conclnsion 
which  is  drawn  from  it  It  is  veiy  true  that  mere  facte  are  not  history,  any 
more  than  a  mere  skeleton  is  a  living  man ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
can  be  no  re-calling  of  ancient  times  and  manners  to  a  new  existence  in  the 
present  by  a  mere  act  of  the  imagination.  Broad  generalizations,  picturesque 
descriptions,  vivid  portraiture  of  character,  when  toimded  on  a  sufficient  sub- 
stratum of  facts,  are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  witJiout  this  support,  they 
have  neither  the  sanctity  of  history,  nor  the  charm  of  fiction.  But  we  ought 
not  to  intimate  that  this  history  contains  only  a  mere  detail  of  facts.  There  is 
a  sober  and  sound  philosophy  pervading  it,  which  connects  these  facts  together, 
and  the  very  precision  with  which  they  are  expressed,  g^ves  a  kind  of  reality 
to  the  statements. 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  remark,  that  the  field  of  know!- 
edge  which  it  surveys  is  immense ;  that  tlie  research  in  this  field  is  precise 
and  accurate  and  minute;  that  the  selection  of  quotations  and  authorities, 
though  thev  are  ahnost  innumerable,  is  peculiarly  choice;  that  the  divisions, 
by  wnich  this  vast  collection  of  materials  is  arranged  into  a  consistent  order, 
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is  moriced  by  shftrp  and  well-defined  boandariee;  that  tbe  fkcto  are  firmly 
fF&Bped  and  distinctly  ettated ;  and  finally,  that  over  all  there  has  presided  a 
soand  and  impartial  judgment  This  is  the  very  work,  whieh,  as  we  should 
suppose,  every  Christian  scholar  would  wish  to  have  in  bis  library.  We  ought 
to  aidd,  that  the  translation  has  been  made  fix>m  the  most  recent  edition,  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  original  having  been  re-writteoi  and  enlarged  by  the 
author,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  a  new  work. 


Mcdunnei  and  his  Successors.  By  Washington  laviiro.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  L 
New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.  1850. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  fully  set  forth  by  the  writer  himself—"  to  digest 
into  an  easy,  perspicuous  and  flowing  narrative,  the  admitted  facts  concerning 
Mahomet,  together  with  such  legends  and  traditions  as  have  been  wrought 
into  the  whole  system  of  oriental  literature ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  such 
a  summary  of  his  faith  as  might  be  suflicient  for  the  more  general  reader." 
Mr.  Irvinff  has  accomplished  all  that  he  undertook  to  do.  The  facts  are  judi- 
ciously selected,  the  legends  and  traditions  carefully  separated  from  the  racts, 
and  the  articles  of  faith  distinctly  stated,  while  the  whole  is  arranged  in  lucid 
order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  volume  is  well  written.  But  be- 
sides these  merits,  the  reader  will  meet  with  an  unobtrusive  philosophy  which, 
without  any  appearance  of  effort,  seems  to  place  things  in  their  true  liffht,  ana 
a  fairness  of  judgment  in  determining  the  motives  and  designs  of  Alahomet, 
which  on  the  one  hand  is  far  removed  from  the  conceited  affectation  of  hero- 
worship,  and  on  the  other,  from  those  [H'ejudices  which  can  find  nothing  but 
designed  imposture  in  all  false  religions.  We  mi^ht  also  recommend  this 
work  as  a  new  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  for,  it  can  not 
fkll  to  leave  the  impression  upon  every  candid  mind — and  the  more  powerfully 
because  there  is  no  prominence  given  to  any  such  design — that  the  Christian 
religion  stands  apart  fix)m  all  other  sjrstems  of  religion,  alone  in  its  holiness, 
as  the  inspired  revelation  of  God. 


TVie  MiscdUmtous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  including  a  variety  of  pieces 
now  first  collected.  By  James  Prior,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Author  of  the  Life  of  Grold- 
smitfa,  Life  of  Burke,  etc.  etc.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York :  Greorge 
P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.     1850. 

Mr.  Putnam,  after  having  favored  the  reading  public  with  the  biography 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  by  Washington  Irving,* — ^the  biography  of  the  most  de- 
lightful writer  in  the  English  language  by  a  writer  not  less  delightful — ^pro- 
poses to  make  the  connection  between  these  authors  still  more  intimate  by 
Eublishing  an  edition  of  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Goldsmith,  uniform  with 
is  edition  of  the  works  of  Irving.  No  association  could  be  more  appropriate. 
These  two  writers,  though  different  in  many  respects,  agree  in  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  their  writings,  a  genial  humor,  a  pure  humanity,  and  a 
graceful  style.  We  have  no  readers,  we  are  sure,  wlio  need  any  remarks  from 
OS  upon  the  writings  of  Goldsmith ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  inform  them 
what  they  will  find  that  is  peculiar  in  this  new  edition.  The  present  edition, 
then,  is  intended  to  embrace  all  his  miscellaneous  writings  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  not  only  all  that  is  in  the  earlier  edition,  but  all  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  Prior  and  others.  The  present  volume  contains,  first,  the  Bee,  of 
which  only  eight  numbers  were  issued  from  the  press ;  secondly^  the  Essays, 


t         *  Has  not  Mr.  Irving  killed  off  "  Uncle  Contarine^  too  soon  on  page  75,  since  we 
t     read  of  him  as  still  alive  on  page  102  ?    We  should  hardly  have  noticed  this,  had 
I     we  not  been  drawn  on  to  read  the  book  at  a  single  sitting. 
Vol.  VIII.  20 
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thirty-ei^  in  tiie  whole,  of  which  fifteen  were  first  collected  and  poblbbed 
in  Prior's  edition ;  ffdrdh^  An  Inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  polite  learning  in 
Europe,  two  chirpters  of  which  are  new ;  fawihlyy  Pre&ces  and  Introductions, 
one  half  of  which  are  new ; — the  whole  making  a  volume  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pages.  The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  the  edition  we  think  will 
become  the  standard  one. 

Jlie  Promncial  LdUrs  of  Blaise  Pascal,    A  new  Translation  with  historical 
Introduction  and  Notes.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crik,  Edinbur^    New 
York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  285  Broadway.     1850.    pp.  392. 
Iif  noticing  a  work  so  well  known  as  the  Provincial  Letters,  we  do  not  tbtnk 
it  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the  merits  of  the  present  edition. 
There  have  been  two  translations  of  these  letters  into  English,  the  one  made 
at  the  time  of  their  original  publication  in  French,  and  the  other  in  181€L 
The  present  is  the  third  translation.    There  seem  to  have  been  so  great  de- 
fects in  each  of  the  otliers,  as  to  justify  an  attempt  to  give  a  more  exact  ver- 
sion and  one  written  in  a  better  style.    A  work  so  important  as  this,  deserves 
the  best  possible  translation.    Mr.  ITCrie  has  been  very  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  we  think  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  translation,  would 
thusk  of  using  any  other.    It  appears  in  a  good  English  style,  and  is  made 
from  the  best  edition  of  the  origmal.    It  is  also  fomished  with  useful  notes. 

Besides  the  translation,  Mr.  ATCrie  has  prefixed  a  valuable  historical  Intro- 
duction of  sixty-two  pages.  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists — tracing  it  back  to  Au^^us- 
tine  and  the  Pelagian  controversy  of  the  fifth  century,  through  the  discuasioDs 
of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  in  the  middle  ages.  Then,  beginning  with  the 
revival  of  the  controversy  by  the  Molinists  and  Jansenists,  he  t>nngs  down  his 
review  to  the  publication  of*^  the  Provincial  Letters.  In  doing  this,  he  has  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  their  opponents, 
the  Port-Royalists.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ^ves  much  useful  information  as 
to  Paasal  himself,  the  composition  and  publication  of  the  letters,  the  various 
editidns,  and  other  literanr  matters  of  interest  In  the  conclusion,  he  makes  a 
satisfactory  refutation  of  certain  attempts  of  modem  writers  to  depreciate 
these  letters — especially  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  who  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, refers  to  a  vindication  of  the  Jesuits  by  a  writer,  whom  it  turns  out  iw 
James  could  never  have  read,  since  the  work  to  which  he  refers  is  on  an  en- 
tirely different  subject 

We  think  the  republication  of  these  letters  is  a  good  service  rendered  to 
literature  and  to  Christianity.    We  hope  they  may  be  extensively  circulated. 


John  Hotoardf  and  the  Prison-World  of  Ewrope.    Prom  original  and  authentic 
documents.     By  Hepworth  Dixon.    With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
RicHARo  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.  ;  slightly  abridged.    New  York:  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers,  No.  285  Broadway.    1850.    pp.  401. 
There  have  been  two  Lives  of  Howard,  previous  to  the  present  one.    Nei- 
ther of  them,  however,  seems  to  have  been  very  meritorious.    The  materials 
which  the  present  biographer  hajs  used  will  best  appear  from  his  own  account 
of  them.    ^  He  has  careflilly  collected,**  he  says,  "  every  document  already 
printed — made,  and  caused  to  be  made,  numerous  researches — conversed  with 
persons  who  have  preserved  traditions  and  other  memorials  of  this  subject — 
travelled  in  his  traces  over  a  great  number  of  prisons — examined  parliament- 
ary and  other  records  for  such  new  facts  as  they  might  afford — and,  in  conclu- 
sion, has  consulted  these  several  sources  of  information,  and  interpreted  their 
answers  by  such  light  as  his  personal  experience  of  the  prison- world  sug- 
gested to  be  needful."    This  investigation  has  brought  to  light  some  new 
matter,  and  the  materials  for  the  biography  of  Howard  are  now  collected. 
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Whether  they  are  hereto  Anally  ased,  depends,  as  the  writer  says,  on  the  ver- 
dict of  the  raider.  We  acknowledge  we  think  the  present  is  not  the  final  use 
which  will  be  made  of  these  materials.  This  memoir  has  some  defects.  The 
author  speaks  of  Howard  too  much  as  a  man  of  great  genius — which  he  cer- 
tainly was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word—instead  of  presenting  him  as  a 
bright  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  decision  of  character  directed 
bv  Christisn  benevolente.  He  also  has  failed  fully  to  develope  the  Christian 
character  of  Howard  as  growing  out  of  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross 
— a  defect,  however,  partially  remedied  by  the  Introductory  Essay.  And 
finally,  the  book  is  written  in  an  inflated,  latinized  style.  But  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  which  we  feel  bound  to  mention,  it  is  a  most  interesting  book. 
The  matter  of  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  no  one  can  begin  to  read,  without 
finishii^  the  work.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  prison-world  before  the 
time  or  Howard.  The  next  three  chapters  speak  of  Howard^s  early  life. 
In  1773  Howard  commenced  his  career  of  philanthropy — and  from  this  time  to 
his  death,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  joumeyings  in  England  and  on  the 
eontinent  for  the  inspection  of  prisons  and  lazarettoes.  The  remaining 
chapters  of  the  work  follow  him  in  these  joumeyings,  and  are  intensely 
interesting. 

A  Copious  and  Critical  EngliaJirLatin  Lexicon^  founded  on  the  Gemum-Latin 
Dvdionary  of  Dr,  Charles  Ernest  Georges,  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Esmond 
Riddle,  M.  A.,  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  author  of  **  A  complete  Latin- 
English  Dictionary,"  fltc,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  ARffOLD,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Lyndon,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  First 
American  edition,  carefully  revised,  and  containing  a  copious  Dictionaiy  of 
Proper  Names  from  the  best  sources,  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  rro- 
fessor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.     1849. 

The  authors  of  this  work  say  truly  in  their  preface,  that  "  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  had  any  predecessor  in  its  own  kind."  The  classical  student  in 
England  and  America,  to  whom  this  would  have  been  just  the  manual  he 
needed,  has  heretofore  had  no  better  English-Latin  lexicon  than  the  meager 
ill-arranged  work  of  Ainsworth.  He  has,  it  is  true,  been  able  to  consult  such 
excellent  helps  to  writing  Latin  as  Crombie's  Gymnasiuoi,  Dumesnil's  Syno- 
nymes,  Robertson^s  Phraseologia  and  other  similar  works,  and,  if  familiar 
with  the  German  lanj^age,  to  avail  himself  of  the  results  of  German  industry 
and  scholarship  in  this  department  of  classical  learning.  But  this  course  has 
generally  involved  much  mconvenience  or  much  labor — so  much  indeed  as  to 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  encourage  the 
writing  of  Latin  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Few  learners  Jmow  how  to  use 
advantageously  the  books  named  above,  even  if  inclined  to  do  so,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  them,  if  they  were  used  at  all,  as  svhstUvtes  for  a  proper 
English-Latin  lexicon. 

The  volume  before  us  supplies  the  need  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  gen- 
erally felt  It  is  an  ample  work,  its  arrangement  is  excellent  and  it  is  reliable. 
It  contains  upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  octavo  pages, 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  system  of  signs,  abbreviations  and  references,  are 
made  to  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  matter.  Although  it  is  smaller  than 
either  of  the  German  works  from  which  it  is  chiefly  derived,  vet  a  comparison 
will  show  that  the  editors  have  used  both  jud^ent  and  skill  in  reducmg  the 
book  to  a  convenient  size— iudgment  in  omitting  matter  comparatively  unim- 
portant tp  learners,  and  skill  in  condensing  without  omitting. 

The  names  of  the  authors  are  in  themselves  no  slight  guarantee  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  work.  Mr.  Riddle's  name  has  lone  been  associated  in  the 
minds  of  scholars  with  Latin  lexicography,  nor  could  he  well  have  had  a  better 
preparation  for  the  laborious  task  which  he  has  so  largely  shared  in  accom- 
plishing, than  he  found  in  translating  the  great  Latm-6erman  lexicon  of 
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Scbeller,  and  in  bis  more  recent  lexicographical  labors.  Scafcel^i  less  can  be 
said  of  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Arnold  for  Um  particular  work.  His  occupations 
hitherto  have  been  such  as  not  only  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  urgent  need 
of  a  good  English-Latin  lexicon,  but  also  to  qualify  him  to  assist  in  ]w»paring 
one  which  should  meet  the  existing  demand. 

The  work  is  based  on  that  of  Georges,  but  Krafbhas  been  made  to  contrib- 
ute  an  important  share,  especially  in  the  class  of  words  and  i^irases  which 
represent  tilings  peculiarly  modem.  Geor^  shrinks  from  makmg  the  Roman 
tonffue  speak  of^  railroads  and  steam-engmes.  But  with  Krafl^s  help,  you 
might  almost  write  the  directors'  report  to  the  stockholders  of  a  railroad  com- 
miny,  and  that  too  with  a  surprisingly  near  approach  to  classical  Latinity. 
Besides  the  works  named,  the  editors  have  incorporated  in  this  lexicon  what- 
ever they  have  found  useful  in  Freund,  Krebs,  Hand,  Doederlein,  Bonnell  and 
others.  That  the  work  has  cost  them  many  years  of  labor,  we  readily  believe. 
To  make  an  English-Latin  out  of  a  German-Latin  lexicon,  is  a  much  greater 
undertaking  than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  It  would  be  comparative^  eaiy 
to  translate  a  Latin-German  lexicon.  In  the  latter  case,  the  order  of  the  words 
is  already  settled.  The  progress  of  the  translator  from  page  to  page  is  regu- 
lar. But  in  the  other  case  there  must  be  a  new  digest  of  the  two  languages— 
the  English  and  the  German — ^in  respect  to  their  correspondences.  The  m^a- 
phoriccd  uses  of  those  words,  which  in  their  primary  signification  agree,  are 
very  diverse ;  indeed,  are  rarely  coincident  The  difficulty  alluded  to  is  illos- 
treted  on  every  page  of  the  book  before  us.  Take  for  instance,  the  word  to 
cuL  The  translator,  in  preparing  his  English  work,  turns  to  the  correspond- 
ing German  word  schndden,  A  part  of  me  article  can  be  directly  translated 
and  appropriated.  But  he  soon  comes  to  such  phrases  as  (ksichUr  sckneiden, 
which  in  English  means  to  make  wry  faceSy  Geld  schnttdetiy  equivalent  to 
pecuniam  facere^  and  others,  which  from  their  signification  in  English  most 
be  placed  in  a  new  neighborhood  in  the  English  work.  Again,  the  English 
work  requires  a  group  of  phrases  in  the  same  article,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  German.  *  To  cut  a  figure,*  *  to  cut  one's  ac- 
quaintance,' *  to  cut,  i.  e.  to  run,'  '  to  cut  capers,'  *  to  cut  one's  teeth,'  *  to  cat 
short,'  are  phrases  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  German  sehanMttu  But  w« 
need  not  enlarge  on  the  difficulties  which  the  editors  have  had  to  encounter, 
especially  as  they  have  shown  that  these  difficulties  were  not  too  great  ft»r 
them.  They  have  made  a  very  valuable  and  important  contribution  to  classics] 
literature.  Lone^  and  frequent  use  can  of  course  be  the  only  test  of  its  com- 
plete accuracy,  but  from  the  examination  of  its  plan  and  execution  which  we 
nave  been  able  to  give  it,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  to  the  use 
of  all  who  are  teaching  or  learning  the  Latin  language. 

Dr.  Anthon,  under  whose  superintendence  the  American  edition  has  been 
issued,  has  anticipated  the  English  editors  in  giving  to  the  public  a  dic- 
tionary of  Proper  Names,  in  tlie  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  lexicon.  This 
is  much  more  copious  than  the  Geographical  Appendix  to  Krafl's  German- 
Latin  Lexicon,  vet  the  latter  might  have  been  used  to  make  the  former  stiD 
more  complete  than  it  is.  It  would  have  been  especially  appropriate  and  use- 
ful for  learners  if  Dr.  Anthon  had  prepared  an  introduction  to  his  appendix, 
similar  to  that  of  Kraft,  containing  a  statement  of  the  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  vowels  and  terminations  are  changed  in  the  transfer  of  proper 
names  to  and  from  the  Latin  form.  As  it  is,  however,  it  forms  a  Valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  English  work. 


European  Life  and  Manners ;  in  Familiar  Letters  to  a  Friend ;  by  Hcnrt  Col- 

.  MA.N ,  author  of  European  Agriculture,  Slc,    Second  edition  in  two  volumes. 

Boston :  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.     1849.     12mo,  pp.  360,  414 

Mr.  Colman's  letters  have  become  very  popular  and  with  good  reason.     No 

American  has  had  more  free  access  than  he,  to  the  interior  of  high  life,  espe- 
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ei&Uy  ID  England.  Palaces,  town  resideDces  and  conntiT  seats  of  the  nobility, 
hunting  groonds  and  all  kinds  of  agricultural  estates  and  improvements,  were 
freely  opened  to  his  inspection.  He  was  received  on  terms  of  confidence  and 
intimacy,  by  domestic  circles,  into  which  few  men  from  abroad,  are  permitted  to 
penetrate.  Few  men  have  had  an  eye  so  quick  to  observe,  and  a  pen  so  ready  and 
so  felicitous  in  describing  what  he  observed.  He  wrote  with  the  utmost  famil- 
iarity to  intimate  friends  at  home.  We  do  not  approve  of  all  the  liberties  taken 
in  this  volume  with  the  privacies  of  domestic  life,  nor  do  we  relish  all  the  no- 
tices of  some  of  the  minutic,  or  rather  trivialities  on  which  he  dwells  with  such 
freedom.  The  naheti  with  which  he  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  luxury 
and  comfort  of  high  life  in  England,  reminds  one  of  the  air  of  a  countryman, 
passing  through  Broadway  or  Washington  street,  gazing  at  the  signs  and  shop- 
windows.  Certain  familiarities  of  allusion  occasionally  occur,  which  offend 
ffood  taste,  if  they  do  not  offend  good  morals  and  good  manners.  But  these 
fetters  as  a  whole,  are  invaluable,  for  they  do  more  effectually  than  any  other 
and  all  other  books  of  travels,  enable  the  American  to  comprehend  something 
of  high  life  in  England,  and  on  the  continent 

Lotoell  Ledttres^  on  the  apMxttion  qf  MetaphftUal  and  Ethical  Science  to  the 
Evidences  of  Religion.  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  in 
the  winters  of  1&8-49.  By  PaAwcis  Bowxic.  Boston:  Charles  C.  Little 
and  James  Brown.  1849.  8vo,  pp.  465. 

Tflts  volume  is  well  fitted  to  interest  the  earnest  student  in  metaphysical 
and  etnical  science.  Few  volumes  have  appeared  from  an  American  author, 
that  indicate  so  extensive  reading  with  such  accurate  and  discriminating 
thought,  as  this  volume  by  Mr.  Bowen.  We  are  glad,  that  the  gentleman, 
who^  duty  it  is  to  appoint  the  subjects  and  the  lecturers  for  the  courses  of 
popular  lectures,  by  which  Boston  is  so  splendidly  distinguished  from  the  other 
cities  of  the  world,  does  not  disdain  themes  of  an  import  like  those  of  ethics 
and  natural  theology.  We  are  quite  certain  also  that  Mr.  Bowen  was  well 
entitled  to  be  selected  as  a  lecturer  upon  such  topics. 

The  Lectures  as  ori^^nally  delivered,  constituted  two  courses,  the  one  pre- 
paratory to  the  other.  The  subjects  are  as  follows :  "  The  distinction  between 
^jTsical  and  metaphysical  science.  This  distinction  applied  to  Philosophy  and 
Theology.  The  Idea  of  Self,  or  Personal  Existence.  The  Idea  of  Cause,  and 
the  nature  of  Causation.  Fatalism  and  Free-will.  The  argument  for  Fre6- 
agency  continued :  Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause.  All  events  in  the  material 
universe  a  i»oof  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God.  Inferences  firom  the 
ffeneral  character  of  the  phenomena  of  the  Physical  Universe.  The  argument 
St>m  design. — Second  Course :  Characteristics  of  the  Skepticism  of  our  day. 
The  human  distinguished  from  the  brute  mind.  The  principles  of  activity  m 
human  nature.  The  nature  and  functions  of  conscience.  The  nature  of  moral 
government  The  contents  of  the  moral  law  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
3ie  Deity.  The  enforcement  of  the  moral  law.  The  goodness  of  God.  The 
origin  of  evil.  The  unity  of  God.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  can  not  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation.  The  relation  of  a  Natural  to  Revealed 
Religion.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  of  a  Revealed  Religion.**  These  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  twenty-one  Lectures — and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
snbject,  a  studious  and  accurate  acquaii^tance  with  the  opinions  of^others,  a 
thoroughness  of  discussion,  and  a  clearness  of  style,  which  are  rarely  seen  in 
combination.  We  can  not  criticise  the  opinions  of  the  author.  They  are  not 
in  all  cases  our  own  opinions.  We  might  notice  also  some  defects  in  the 
handling  of  the  topics,  as  not  sufficiently  illustrative  and  fervid,  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous and  popular  audience  for  which  these  lectures  were  prepared.  But 
we  can  say  very  honestly  as  we  do  very  heartily,  that  this  volume  will  take 
a  very  high  rank,  amon^  American  contributions  to  the  metaphysical  sci- 
ences.   It  does  honor  to  its  author,  and  to  the  memoiy  of  the  distinguished 
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originator  of  the  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institiite,  as  well  as  to  its  judicious 
director.  But  may  we  ask  without  impertinence* and  without  ofieiise,  Why 
are  the  lectures  of  Dr.  James  Walker  on  similar  themes,  so  long  withheld  from 
the  public  eye  ? 

live  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Sjunoledge  for  (he  year  1850. 
Boston :  Little  &  tirown.  12mo,  pp.  348. 
This  invaluable  book  of  reference  has  reached  its  21st  volume,  and  is  now 
regarded  as  indispensable,  not  merely  for  its  accurate  and  copious  astronomical 
knowledge,  but  also  as  a  compend  of  ample  information  in  general  statistics. 
The  fullest  exhibition  is  here  ffivea  of  the  oMce-hdlders,  institutions,  financial 
condition  and  expenses  of  each  state  in  the  Union,  and  of  the  officers  and  for- 
eign representatives  of  the  general  government  A  copious  and  well  digested 
exhibition  of  the  condition  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  is  found  in  the  volume, 
and  ready  answers  are  given  to  the  numerous  questions,  which  Amencaiw 
are  prone  to  ask  upon  these  subjects,  but  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
The  obituary  notices  for  the  year  previous,  and  the  chronicle  of  the  most  im- 
portant events,  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  man  who  preserves 
the  volumes  of  this  work  from  year  to  year,  will  find  that  this  chronicle  of  the 
successive  years  will  by-and-by  present  to  him  vivid  and  distinct  pictures  of 
the  events  of  absorbing  interest  which  occupied  his  attention,  and  then  gave 
way  to  the  shadows  of  the'  succeeding  hour. 

It  Chridumiiyfrom  (hdf  or,  A  Manual  of  Bible  evidence  for  the  People  By 
John  Cummino,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Hon.  THEonoaE  Freliho- 
HUTSEN.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.    1849.     18mo,  pp.-27a 

This  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  with  the  following  titles.  Is  the 
soul  immaterial  and  immortal  ?  Does  Creation  prove  the  existence  of  God  ? 
Is  a  revelation  from  God  to  man  probable  and  necessary  ?  Is  the  Bible  genu- 
ine and  authentic  ?  Is  the  Bible  inspired  ?  (2  chapters.)  General  character- 
istics of  the  Bible.  Is  the  Bible  contradictory  or  mconsistent?  (2  chapters.) 
Doctrinal  difficulties.  Texts  cavilled  at  Conclusion.  An  able  work  written 
-upon  the  plan  of  this,  and  brought  within  a  brief  compass  is  greatly  needed. 
There  are  times  and  those  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  when  a  pastor  wishes 
to  place  such  a  manual  in  the  hands  of  an  inquiring  or  skeptical  friend.  So 
far  as  we  have  examined  the  volume,  it  seems  better  adapted  to  such  a  case, 
than  any  other  which  we  remember  to  have  seen.  We  do  not  believe  in  all 
its  reasoning,  but  think  that  as  a  whole,  it  is  successful  in  argument  and 
felicitous  in  its  arrangement  and  illustrations. 


A  System  of  AnderU  and  Mediaval  Geography,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges; by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Prof.  &c.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    1850.    8vo,  pp.  769. 

Tnrs  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  which  Prof.  Anthon  has 
ofiered  to  the  public.  It  is  designed  to  present  a  picture  of  the  ancient 
world,  as  far  as  this  world  can  be  revived  to  a  modem  eye.  Ekch  country  is 
separately  treated,  its  physical  features  and  divisions  are  fiilly  detailed  with 
the  ancient  and  later  names  attached  to  each ;  then  the  products  of  the  country 
are  exhibited,  and  the  historical  epochs  in  their  order  of  succession,  and  lastly, 
the  various  races  that  successively  occupied  its  territory  in  whole  or  in  part, 
are  described  in  their  origin  and  names.  The  book  is  no  dry  enumeration  of 
names  and  facts  now  passed  from  the  memory  and  the  thoughts  of  men,  but  it 
is  a  most  interesting  transcript  of  the  world  which  was,  and  is  no  longer.  As 
a  companion  to  the  student  of  the  classics,  it  is  invaluable  and  ought  to  be 
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studied  most  thoroa^ly  in  the  earlj  part  of  the  acaderoiciil  course.  To  the 
student  of  ancient  history  it  is  a  work  of  gpreat  value.  The  work  is  founded 
on  that  of  Cramer,  with  copious  additions.  It  seems  to  be  thoroughly  meth- 
odized, and  to  be  condensed  and  concise  without  being  repulsive  and  dry. 


T%t  Mercy  Seat :  ThovMs  suggested  by  the  LortTs  Prayer ;  by  Gardiner 
Spring,  D.D.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1850.  l5mo,  pp.  383. 
This  volume  consists  of  sixteen  lectures  or  meditations  on  the  various 
topics,  which  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  in  order  of  the  several  portions  of 
the  prarer  of  our  Lord.  They  are  less  formal  than  sermons,  and  are  better 
adapted  for  general  reading.  The  thoughts  are  presented  in  a  somewhat  more 
natural  and  lively  way,  and  the  illustrations  are  more  free  and  varied,  than  is 
usual  in  volumes  prepared  for  devotional  and  meditative  uses ;  and  like  every 
thing  which  comes  from  Dr.  Spring,  are  earnest  and  impressive.  The  volume 
is  beautifully  printed,  and  opens  to  us  pages  that  are  most  attractive  to  the  eye. 


Gotptl  Studies.  ^By  Alexander  Vinet,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rob- 
ert Baird,  D.D.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1849.  12mo,  pp.  37a 
ViiTET  is  now  known  by  name  and  reputation  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  he 
Clin  not  be  known  too  familiarly.  As  a  scholar,  a  writer,  and  a  Christian,  he  is 
the  best  of  those  writers  of  the  evangelical  school  whose  works  have  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  discourses  on  various 
religious  topics.  It  exhibits  him  as  a  preacher,  rather  than  as  a  pamphleteer 
or  a  philosopher.  And  yet  we  find  on  every  page,  striking  and  interesting 
tokens,  that  they  are  the  words  of  a  man  of  vigorous  thought,  of  high  culture, 
and  of  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  anti-Christian  principles  and 
writings,  that  abound  in  Europe.  For  these  reasons,  and  especially  the  last, 
they  occupy  a  place,  which  few  volumes  of  a  religious  cast,  can  either  claim 
or  occupy. 


Apostolic  Baptism,  Fads  and  evidenees  on  the  subjects  and  mode  of  Christian 
Baptism,  By  C.  Tatlor,  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  with 
thirteen  engravings.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1850.   12mo,  pp.  S3a 

This  is  a  very  curious  book.  It  commences  the  argument  in  respect  to 
baptism  at  the  right  starting  point,  and  enforces  it  by  reasoning  of  the  most 
convincing  character.  It  seeks  to  carry  back  the  interpreter  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Scnptures,  to  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  to 
enable  him  to  read  the  passages  under  circumstances,  like  those  under  which 
they  were  originally  heard.  The  engravings,  which  are  copies  of  the  oldest 
representations  of  the  administration  of  the  rite  of  baptism,  in  pictures,  sculp- 
tures, and  mosaics,  speak  forcibly  to  the  eye  and  the  mind. 


Pastoral  Reminiscences.  By  Shspard  K.  Kollock.  With  an  Introduction,  by 
A,  Alexander,  Prof.  &c.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1849.  12mo,  pp.  236. 
Tbis  work  oomists  of  several  sketches,  nine  in  all,  of  interesting  and 
touching  events,  the  like  of  which  occur  in  the  life  of  almost  every  pastor. 
Such  narrations,  if  told  to  the  life,  furnish  the  most  impressive  commentary 
upon  the  value  of  the  gospel,  the  terrible  nature  of  sin,  and  the  danger  of 
irresolution  and  delay.  There  are  fewer  books  of  the  kind  than  we  £ould 
expect,  and  we  doubt  not  that  this  will  be  welcomed,  on  account  of  the  in- 
teresting nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  lively  and  affectionate  maimer  in  which 
they  are  treated. 
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2^  Histories  of  Caius  Cornelius  TadfUs ;   with  Notes  lor  CoUeges.    By  W. 

S.  Ttlee,  Professor  of  Languaffes  in  Amherst  College.    New  York:   D. 

AppletoD  &  Company,  200  Broadway.    Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  164 

Chestnut  Street    1849.    pp.453. 

Professor  Ttler  shows  himself  in  this  edition  of  Tacitus  to  he  mindful 
of  the  progress  of  classical  criticism.  He  seems  to  have  made  a  very  good 
use  of  the  best  comraentaries,  and  has  put  in  the  hands  of  the  student  a  con- 
densed summary  of  them. 


Family  Piduresfrom  the  Bible.  By  Mrs.  Ellet,  author  of  the  Women  of  the 
Revolution.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.  London :  Putnam*^ 
American  Agency.     1849. 

The  c<}nception  of  this  work  is  happy,  and  the  execution  successful. 


A  PkUoaophical  Essay  on  Credulity  and  Superstition ;  and  also  on  Mmud  Da- 
cinaiion  or  Charming.  By  Rufub  Blakeman,  M.D.  New  Yorii :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  Broadway.    New  Haven :  S.  Babcock.    1849.   pp.  206. 

This  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  sound  thought,  but  the  style  is  so 
heavy,  it  is  a  laborious  task  to  persevere  in  reading  it  through. 


Exercises  in  Greek  Composition,  adapted  to  the  first  Book  <^  Xenophon^s  AntAt^ 
sis.  By  James  R.  Boise,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Brown  University.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S. 
Appleton,  164  Chestnut  Street    1849.    pp.  185. 

We  like  the  plan  of  this  little  volume  very  much,  and  cheerfully  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 


7^  Pradical  German  Grammar ;  or  a  natural  m/ethod  of  learning  to  reaA,  write 
and  speak  the  Crerman  language.  By  Charles  Eichorit.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  164  Chestnut  street 
1850:    pp.284. 

This  is  a  good  grammar,  but  we  can  not  say  it  is  any  better  than  seyeial 
others  which  are  in  use. 


Poems  and  Prose  Writings.    By  Richard  Hbnrt  Daita.    In  two  volumes. 
New  Yoi^ :  Baker  and  Scribner.    1850. 

We  do  no  more  now  than  announce  these  volumes,  hoping  in  our  next  num- 
ber to  give  a  criticism  of  thenL 


We  are  compelled  to  omit  notices  which  had  been  prepared,  of  Major  Rip- 
ley's Histoiy  or  the  Mexican  War,  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers ;  of  the 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  Hooker,  ^  Physician  and  Patient,"  published  by  Baker 
and  Scribner ;  and  of  "  Stanton's  Reformers,"  published  by  WDey.  We  have 
also  on  hand  some  other  books,  wMch  will  be  noticed  hercmer. 
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Aet.   I. —  examination    op   MILL'S   PHILOSOPHY 
OP   NECESSARY  TRUTH,   AND   OP   CAUSATION. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive;  being  a  con* 
necied  view  of  the  principles  of  Evidence,  and  the  methods  of 
Scientific  Investigation,  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Mr.  Mill's  elaborate  treatise  has  already  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  careful  and  extended  notice,  in  our  columns ;  with  espe- 
cial reference,  however,  to  the  principles  of  logic,  and  the  theory 
of  induction,  which  it  develops.  We  propose  now,  to  offer  some 
observations  upon  a  different  aspect  of  the  work,  in  the  form  of 
an  examination  of  the  metaphysical  theories  embodied  in  it :  and 
as  we  must  not  unnecessarily  prolong  an  effort,  which  we  fear 
will  be  somewhat  trying  to  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  plunge 
at  once,  with  only  these  few  prefatory  words,  into  the  midst  of 
the  subject  we  have  indicated. 

One  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Mr.  M.'s  work,  viewed 
as  an  exposition  of  metaphysical  theories,  is  its  earnest  opposition 
to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  necessary  truths.  In  this 
doctrine  Mr.  M.  is  an  unbeliever ;  and  he  enters  into  a  very  ex- 
tended and  profound  examination  of  the  subject,  with  the  design 
of  showing  that  all  the  truths  most  generally  alledged  as  exam- 
ples of  our  necessary  belief,  are  in  fact  only  generalizations  from 
a  wide  induction  of  familiar  facts.  Among  these,  he  includes 
the  truths  (elating  to  quantity ;  and  he  points  out,  with  a  patience 
and  ingenuity  of  effort  which  are  almost  amusing,  the  process  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion  that  two  units  and  one 
unit,  are  in  all  cases  identical  with  three  units.  The  discussion 
is  at  length  made  to  turn,  by  consent  of  himself  and  his  oppo- 
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nents,  upon  the  question  whether  the  truth  that  two  straight  lines 
can  not  enclose  a  space,  is  a  necessary  inference  from  our  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  straight  lines,  or  a  simple  generalization 
ur  experience.  The  advocates  of  the  former  view,  (among 
Prof.  Whewell  of  Cambridge  stands  prominent,)  maintain 
e  derive  this  truth  not  from  any  examination  of  external 
,  but  from  consciousness ;  and  that  we  perceive  intuitively ^ 

....possibility  alledged  in  the  statement  of  it. 

This  appeal  to  consciousness  Mr.  Mill  evades,  by  a  view  which 
certainly  has  much  plausibility.  He  maintains  that  the  na- 
ture of  lines  and  angles  is  in  itself  so  entirely  simple,  that  we 
easily  form  imaginary  pictures,  corresponding  accurately  to  the 
lines  and  angles  which  exist  in  nature.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
the  intuition  to  which  his  opponents  appeal,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  inspection  of  an  imaginary  diagram.  We  form  such  a  pic- 
ture in  the  mind,  examine  it,  and  pronounce  upon  it,  by  a  process 
which  is  as  real  an  induction  from  particulars  of  experience,  as  it 
could  be  were  the  diagram  drawn  upon  paper. 

To  the  other  principal  argument  of  Mr.  Whewell,  that  the  af- 
firmation is  seen  by  every  one  to  be  necessarily  tnie,  inasmuch 
as  we  can  not  even  conceive  of  two  straight  lines  which  shall 
enclose  a  space,  Mr.  M.  replies  in  an  argument  of  several  pages, 
not  by  denying,  but  only  by  seeming  to  deny,  it  The  substance 
of  his  reply  is  that  many  things  have  been  at  various  periods  pro- 
nounced inconceivable,  which  have  been  afterwards  ascertained 
to  be  actual  facts,  such  for  instance  as  the  existence  of  antipodes, 
&c. ;  leaving  his  readers  to  believe,  what  he  hesitates  to  affirm, 
that  the  conception  of  two  straight  lines  which  shall  enclose  a 
space,  may  hereafter  become  as  conceivable  and  familiar  a  one  as 
that  just  mentioned.  Had  Mr.  Mill  maintained  that  the  truth  in 
question  stands  in  his  opinion  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  exam- 
ples he  gives,  in  which  the  alledged  inconceivableness  of  the 
thing  denied  was  a  mere  prejudice  arising  from  the  novelty  of  the 
subject,  we  should  have  felt  bound  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  his 
views.  But,  while  he  is  careful  not  to  intimate  even  an  actual 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  opponent's  position,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  axiom  is  universally  perceived,  we  can  not  think  any  re- 
futation necessary.  By  Mr.  Mill's  virtual  concession,  the  tmth 
does  not  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  those  he  has  adduced. 
It  is  a  necessary  truth ;  the  supposition  of  its  falsity  is  not,  in 
Mr.  M.'8  opinion,  an  admissible  one  in  the  nature  of  things.  To 
what  purpose  is  it  then  to  refer  to  instances  in  which  novelties 
have  been  hastily  and  erroneously  pronounced  inconceivable? 
To  test  the  case,  let  us  suppose  that  such  an  exception  should  be 
alledged  to  exist  in  the  case  of  this  axiom,  as  is  found  in  some 
others  of  the  general  truths  of  observation ;  what  would  our  au- 
thor say  of  the  allegation  ?    It  is  a  law  that  all  matter  expands 
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in  heating  and  contracts  in  cooling,  to  which  water — within  the 
limits  of  38^  to  33^ — forms  an  isolated  exception ;  it  expands  in 
cooling  and  contracts  in  heating.  Suppose  it  now  announce 
that  two  straight  lines  after  crossing  one  another  at  an  exceed- 
ingly  minute  angle,  do  actually  meet  again  and  enclose  a  sf«ce« 
The  angle,  from  its  minuteness,  would  be  incapable  of  ordinary 
observation,  and  of  course  equally  incapable  of  any  imaginary 
representation ;  yet  who  does  not  feel  that  the  assertion  of  such 
a  aiscovery  would  be  simply  ridiculous?  Plainly  the  case  is  in- 
conceivable, even  for  purposes  of  argument.  To  say  that  two 
lines  which  meet,  divei^e,  and  then  meet  again,  are  straight  lines, 
is  to  say  what  every  one  instantly  revolts  at,  without  the  smallest 
respect  to  any  degrees,  limits  or  exceptions  whatever.  Such  a 
decision  too,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  made  not  on  the 
ground  of  experience,  but  rather,  in  opposition  to  it.  So  far  as 
our  senses  teach  us  any  thing  on  the  subject,  they  teach  that  lines 
which  are  to  all  appearance  straight,  do  meet  after  touching. 
The  straightest  objects  in  nature,  if  placed  side  by  side,  and  held 
up  to  the  sun,  will  admit  light  through  visible  spaces.  Indeed, 
if  we  did  not  feel  absolutely  able  to  correct  our  experience  by 
our  necessary  convictions,  we  should  be  forced  to  the  belief  that 
two  straight  lines  may  enclose  spaces,  since  lines  whose  diverg- 
ence from  absolute  rectitude  we  can  not  possibly  detect,  do  actu- 
ally enclose  minute  spaces.  In  such  instances  all  experience 
gives  way  instantly  to  the  necessary  conviction  that  the  fact  of 
enclosing  a  space  is,  a  priori^  conclusive — a  conviction  which 
overrules  all  observation. 

The  axiom  then  differs  from  a  truth  of  induction  in  a  particu- 
lar which  seems  decisive  of  debate.  If  induction  had  established 
the  truth,  it  could  establish  also  the  exception ;  but  this  being 
absolutely  out  of  the  question,  the  theory  of  an  inductive  origin 
of  this  axiom  seems  negatived. 

The  argument  then  falls  back  on  the  consideration  before 
stated,  namely,  that  many  things  have  been  deemed  inconceiva- 
ble which  were  nevertheless  entirely  true.  In  connection  with 
this  argument,  our  author  advances  an  explanation  of  the  appar- 
ent necessity  of  some  truths,  which  is  worthy  of  some  attention. 
He  maintains,  (Bk.  11,  cb.  v,  ^  4,)  that  all  associations  of  ideas 
which  are  very  general,  acquire  a  strength  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  break  them ;  and  come  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
truths.  "  When  we  have  often  seen  and  thought  of  two  things 
together,  and  have  never  in  one  instance  either  seen  or  thought 
of  them  separately,  there  is  by  the  primary  laws  of  association 
an  increasing  difficulty,  which  in  the  end  becomes  insuperable, 
of  conceiving  the  two  things  apart." 

To  this  view  we  should  scarcely  feel  disposed  to  take  excep- 
tion, were  it  merdy  a  strong  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  aa- 
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sociation  of  ideas ;  but  viewed  as  the  enunciation  of  a  philosoph- 
ical truth  it  seems  essentially  inaccurate.  We  can  not  help 
thinking  that  associations  of  the  most  intimate  character  are  fre- 
quently broken,  without  any  such  difficulty,  in  cases  in  which 
the  elements  are  connected  only  by  this  habitual  association  of 
them. 

No  association,  for  example,  can  be  more  a))solutely  inyariable, 
than  that  by  which  we  connect  the  idea  of  time  with  the  succession 
of  our  mental  phenomena :  yet  few  of  those  who  have  speculated 
upon  the  Divine  existence,  have  been  willing  to  consider  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Infinite  mind  as  necessarily  sustaining  any  such  re- 
lation. The  association,  however,  is  of  the  most  absolute  kind  ; 
we  have  never  seen,  we  have  never  thought  of  any  event  originate 
ing  in  human  experience,  which  did  not  take  place  in  time.  So  we 
have  never  conceived  of  a  human  spirit  which  did  not  sustain  a 
certain  familiar  relation  to  space  ;  but  it  is  very  common  to  with- 
hold all  positive  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  relation  in 
our  future  state.  We  have  never  known  any  being  or  thing 
which  had  not  its  origin  at  some  definite  period  ;  but  there  is  no 
tendency  among  men  to  affirm  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
origin  in  respect  to  all  being.  It  would  appear  then,  that  associ- 
ations uniform,  and  invariable  in  the  highest  degree,  may  exist, 
without  involving  any  such  insuperable  difficulty  as  Mr.  Mill  as- 
serts, of  separating  the  associated  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  upon  a  careful  inspec- 
tion of  them,  that  it  is  not  from  such  uniform  association  that 
our  ideas  of  necessary  truth  originate.  Probably  no  conception 
would  be  pronounced,  by  those  who  contend  against  Mr.  Mill, 
more  absolutely  necessary,  than  that  of  substance  ;  no  belief  more 
necessary  than  that  all  phenomena  stand  related  to  some  sub- 
stance. We  necessarily  refer  all  qualities  which  we  observe,  to 
some  substance  which  in  itself  is  imperceptible.  There  is  here 
no  such  association  as  Mr.  M.  assigns  for  the  origin  of  our  neces- 
sary belief.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  observe  substances 
associated  with  qualities,  till  we  have  learned  to  think  the  asso- 
ciation a  necessary  one.  Cluite  the  contrary ;  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance in  the  world  without  us  is  a  pure  fiction  of  our  conceptive 
faculty.  We  have  never  perceived  it  at  all ;  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  never  can  perceive  it.  Upon  Mr.  M.*s  theory,  therefore,  there 
exists  absolutely  nothing  out  of  which  this  conception  could  be 
formed.  The  theory  furnishes  therefore  a  very  insufficient  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  necessary  truths.  In  one  class  of  instan- 
ces, it  seems  palpably  erroneous;  the  conditions,  which  it  assigns 
as  the  ground  of  such  beliefs,  do  not  exist ;  there  is  no  such  as- 
sociation of  ideas  as  it  affirms.  In  the  other  class,  in  which  the 
conditions  do  exist,  the  result  does  not  follow ;  there  is  no  such 
insuperable  difficulty  in  separating  the  elemenU  habitually  ; 
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ciated,  as  alone  would  give  the  idea  of  a  necessary  connection 
between  them. 

Indeed  Mr.  Mill  himself  does  not  uniformly  carry  out  his  analy- 
sis of  these  elements  with  any  consistency.  When  there  is  a 
question  of  our  necessary  belief  that  space  and  lime  are  infinite, 
be  at  once  points  to  the  familiar  association  of  ideas  which  ex- 
plains the  difficulty.  **  We  never,"  he  says,  "  saw  any  object 
without  something  beyond  it,  nor  experienced  any  feeling  with- 
out something  following  it.  When  therefore  we  attempt  to  con- 
ceive the  last  point  of  space,  we  have  the  idea  irresistibly  raised 
of  other  points  beyond  it.  When  we  try  to  imagine  the  last 
instant  of  time,  we  can  not  help  conceiving  another  instant 
after  it." 

Now  if  this  were  all  the  truth,  and  the  "apparent  infinity"  of 
these  ideas,  as  Mr.  Mill  conveniently  designates  it,  is  but  the  lim- 
itation arising  from  our  weakness,  the  impossibility  ought  to  be 
equally  great  in  all  instances  where  the  association  is  equally  uni- 
versal. We  never  saw  an  event  which  was  not  uniformly  de- 
pendent upon  previous  antecedents :  and  if  such  an  association  is 
ail  the  ground  which  there  is  for  our  belief  in  the  one  case,  there 
ought  to  be  the  same  "apparent  impossibility,"  when  we  attempt 
to  conceive  of  events  occurring  without  such  antecedents.  This, 
however,  Mr.  Mill  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit.  He  main- 
tains that  anyone  who  will  carefully  make  the  attempt,  will  find 
there  is  no  inherent  impossibility  of  conceiving  that  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  universe,  events  may  succeed  one  another  quite  at 
random.  Thus  the  same  state  of  facts,  the  same  unbroken  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  becomes  the  ground  of  conclusions  quite  oppo- 
site ;  and  authorises  us  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  conceivhig  a 
limitation  of  causation,  and  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  any 
limitation  of  space. 

The  fact  that  the  idea  of  necessity  is  apt  to  connect  itself  with 
established  uniformities  in  nature,  should  undoubtedly  induce 
caution  in  pronouncing  upon  necessary  truths;  but  a  vague  cir- 
cumstance like  this  affords  certainly  very  slender  ground  for  ar- 
gument against  all  necessity  of  truth.  It  should  induce  the  phi- 
losopher to  examine,  and  to  express,  with  the  utmost  care,  what- 
ever truths  he  propounds  as  necessary ;  and  to  fortify  his  positions 
by  ample  appeals  to  the  individual,  and  the  universal  conscious- 
ness. But  when  such  appeal  is  fully  made,  and  consciousness 
universally  affirms  an  absolute  impossibility  of  the  opposite  con- 
ception, then  the  objection  that  many  facts  have  been  erroneously 
pronounced  inconceivable,  seems  entirely  out  of  place.  This 
reference  to  the  errors  of  the  past,  not  as  a  reason  for  careful 
scrutiny  of  our  reasonings,  but  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling 
conclusions  which  otherwise  must  be  held  to  be  logically  estab- 
lished, is  scieatifically  inadmissible. 
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It  will  be  nn  surprise,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  vagaries  of  metaphysical jspeculation,  to  find  that,  even 
after  this  formal  denial  of  the  necessity  of  any  truth,  Mr.  M.  pro- 
ceeds to  form  his  system  of  metaphysics  in  explicit  contradiction 
to  the  principle  he  has  thus  affirmed.  When  he  comes  to  con- 
struct his  theory  of  causation,  this  grand  principle  of  his  philos- 
ophy seems  totally  forgotten.  Having  formally  denied  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  truth,  and  the  consequent  logical  value  of  any 
necessary  belief,  he  openly  weaves  this  interdicted  element  into 
his  theory  to  whatever  extent  may  happen  to  be  convenient 
Witness  the  following  extract,  in  which  he  gives  expression  to 
an  idea  which  he  says  is  *^  of  first  rate  importance,"  taken  from 
Bk.  Ill,  ch.  V,  ^  5.  '<  But  it  is  nece^tsary  to  our  using  the  word 
cause,  thai  we  should  believe  not  only  that  the  antecedent  always 
has  been  followed  by  the  consequent,  but  that  as  long  as  the 
present  constitution  of  things  endures,  it  always  will  be  so." 
Necessary  that  we  should  believe  t  Why,  this  is  the  precise  style 
of  philosophising  that  Mr.  Mill  professedly  repudiates.  '^  I  must 
renew  my  protest,"  he  observes,  ''against  adducing  as  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  any  fact  in  external  nature  any  necessity  which 
the  human  mind  may  be  conceived  to  be  under  of  beUevins^ 
ft"  We  have  so  high  a  respect  for  Mr.  Mill's  efforts  in  the 
department  of  logic,  that  we  suppress  the  critical  animadversion 
which  an  inconsistency  so  palpable  and  fatal  would  naturally  call 
forth ;  and  point  to  it  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  abso- 
lutely futile  his  exceptions  to  necessary  belief  are.  He  has  made 
the  attempt  to  dispense  with  it ;  and  we  have  here  the  result : 
the  most  hardy  denier  of  the  necessity  of  tmth  can  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  effort  is  both  an  unsuccessful  and  an  in- 
auspicious one.  If,  with  all  his  caution,  and  all  his  acutenesSi 
Mr.  Mill  is  unable  to  construct  a  system  without  telling  the  world 
that  it  is  '  necessary  to  believe,'  it  seems  no  arrogance  to  say  that 
the  philosophy  has  not  yet  been  written  which  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  element  Mr.  Mill  has  so  inconsistently  and  inju- 
diciously rejected. 

It  is  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  causation,  however,  which  it  is  our 
present  object  especially  to  impugn ;  and  we  therefore  invite  our 
readers'  attention  at  once  to  the  somewhat  extended  passage  in 
which  he  develops  that  theory,  (Bk.  Ill,  ch.  v,  ^  5.) 

**  It  now^^remains  to  advert  to  a  distinction  which  is  of  first  rate  importance 
"both  for  clearing  up  the  notion  of  a  cause,  and  for  obviating  a  veiy  specioiu 
objection  often  made  against  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  subject 

^  When  we  define  the  cause  of  any  thing  (in  the  only  sense  in  wkuch  the 
present  inquiry  has  any  concern  with  causes)  to  be  *  the  antecedent  which  it 
invariably  follows,'  we  do  not  use  this  phrase  as  exactly  synonymous  with  '  the 
antecedent  which  it  invariably  has  followed  in  our  past  experience.*  Such  a 
mode  of  viewing  causation  would  be  liable  to  the  objection  veiy  plau^ly 
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UKged  bj  Dr.  Roid,  nanely,  that  according  to  this  doctrine  niflit  must  be  the 
cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night ;  since  these  phenomena  have  inva- 
riably succeeded  one  another  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  using  the  word  cause,  that  we  should  believe  not  only  that 
the  antecedent  always  has  been  followed  by  the  consequent,  but  that,  as  long 
M  the  present  constitution  of  things  endures,  it  always  will  be  so.  And  this 
would  not  be  true  of  day  and  ni^ht  We  do  not  believe  that  night  will  ha 
followed  by  day  under  any  imaginable  circumstances,  but  only  that  it  will  be 
so  provided  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon.  •  •  •  •  This  is  what  writers 
mean  when  they  say  that  the  notion  of  cause  involves  the  idea  of  necessity. 
If  there  be  any  meaningwhich  confessedly  belongs  to  the  idea  of  necessity, 
h  is  uncondUionalness,  That  which  is  necessary,  that  which  nwui  be,  means 
that  which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in  regard  to  all  other 
things.  •  «  •  «  That  which  will  be  followed  by  a  ^ven  consequent  when, 
and  only  when,  some  third  circumstance  also  exists,  is  not  the  cause,  even 
ahhoui^  no  case  should  have  occurred  in  which  the  phenomena  took  place 
without  it 

**  Invariable  sequence,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous  with  causation  unless 
the  sequence  besides  being  invariable  is  unconditional." 

This  view  of  the  subject,  if  not  a  novel  one,  is  yet  presented 
by  Mr.  Mill  with  a  distinctness  never  before  given  to  it.  In  Dr. 
E^wn's  usage,  invariable  antecedence  was*  a  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous expression  ;  it  has  left  some  critics  in  doubt  of  his  true  mean- 
ing. Uniformity  which  has  been  absolute  and  unvaried  in  the 
p<Msi,  has  been  deemed  to  fulfill  the  conditions  which  his  theory 
requires.  Mr.  Mill  however  gives  to  this  theory  a  perfectly  defi- 
nite form.  He  concedes  that  no  uniformities,  however  unvaried, 
alone  involve  causation ;  but  cbims  that  besides  such  observed 
oniTormity,  a  belief  o(  Juture  invariableness  is  requisite  to  the 
idea  of  a  cause.  This  concession  which  gives  up  entirely  one  of. 
the  aspects  of  Brown's  theory,  relieves  Mr.  Mill  of  some  serious, 
and  as  he  acknowledges,  decisive  objections.  The  other  view  of 
it,  which  Mr.  M.  holds,  presents  this  theory  in  a  very  subtle  and 
ingenious  fonn ;  and  as  the  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  moment 
in  philosophy,  and  has  been  comparatively  little  discussed,  we 
feel  bound  to  undertake  a  careful  examination  of  it. 

Our  author's  idea  of  a  cause  then,  is  thus  expressed  ;-^"  We 
may  define,  therefore,  the  caiise  of  a  phenomenon  to  be  the  an- 
tecedent, or  the  concurrence  of  antecedents,  upon  which  it  is 
invariably  and  unconditionally  consequent."  Upon  this  formal 
definition  we  take  issue  with  him ;  and  shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  this  element  of  uncondiHonalness  forms  no  part  of  our  idea 
of  a  cause ;  and  can  not  therefore  justly  find  a  place  in  our  defi- 
nition of  the  word,  cause. 

The  term  is  explained  by  Mr.  Mill  to  mean  simply  certainty ; 
it  implies  that  the  same  antecedent  always  will,  the  constitution  of 
nature  remaining  the  same,  be  followed  by  the  same  consequent. 
We  ask  then : 

Upon  what  ground  can  this  idea  of  unconditionalness  be  in- 
doded  in  our  idea  of  a  cause  ? 
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It  rests  evidently  on  a  foundation  totally  different  from  the 
other  elements  of  the  definition.  In  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
order  of  phenonaena  in  the  past  has  been  uniform  and  unvarying, 
all  physical  science  may  be  alledged.  It  has  been  found  by  all 
observation,  and  by  various  experiment,  that  certain  antecedents 
have  preceded  with  unvarying  uniformity,  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  nature.  Absolute  uniformity  of  antecedence 
and  consequence,  is  predicabie  of  natural  phenomena  on  the 
ground  of  experiment  and  observation.  But  whence  is  the  idea 
of  unconditionalness  derived  ?  What  observation  has  indicated, 
what  experiment  has  established,  this  ?  Indeed  the  very  nature 
of  the  idea  shows  it  to  be  one,  of  which  no  process  of  physical 
inquiry  could  ever  take  cognizance.  Our  philosophical  apparatus 
demonstrates  to  every  sense  the  unvarying  uniformity  of  nature's 
sequences ;  but  what  apparatus  makes  visible  or  audible  the  un- 
conditionalness of  them?  Plainly,  the  idea  is  one  which  no  in- 
duction of  facts  could  ever  establish.  It  holds  its  place  in  the 
definition  by  a  title  entirely  different  from  that  which  authorises 
the  former  element  of  1t. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Mill  has  not  assigned  any 
grotmd  whatever  for  the  element  which  he  maintains  to  be  "of 
first  rate  importance"  in  so  many  respects,  beyond  the  bare  affirm- 
ation that  "  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  believe"  it ;  a  decision 
for  which  a  very  moderate  degree  of  skepticism  may  very  well 
demand  the  reason.     Why,  is  it  necessary  to  believe  this? 

This  belief  must  be  either  intuitive  and  necessary,  or  an  induc- 
.tion  from  particulars :  for  Mr.  Mill  himself  maintains  in  his  ac- 
count of  Induction,  that  "all  our  knowledge  not  intuitive  conies 
to  us  from  this  source."  (Book  III,  ch.  i.)  That  it  is  an  intui- 
tive and  necessary  belief,  Mr.  M.  can  not  of  course  maintain  for 
a  moment.  His  formal  rejection  of  all  such  elements,  and  his 
somewhat  contemptuous  allusion  to  the  philosophers  who  admit 
them  would  render  such  a  position  impossible  to  him.  "  They 
affirm,"  he  says,  (ch.  xxi,  ^  1)  "  that  the  universality  of  causation 
is  a  truth  which  we  can  not  help  believing ;  that  the  belief  is  an 
instinct,  one  of  the  laws  of  our  befieving  faculty.  As  the  proof 
of  this,  they  say,  and  they  have  nothing  else  to  say,  that  every 
body  does  believe  it."  After  this  Mr.  Mill  is  precluded  from 
maintaining  that  this  belief,  that  unconditionalness  of  antecedence 
constitutes  causation,  is  an  instinct,  or  a  law,  or  an  intuition,  or  a 
necessity  of  any  kind.  That  would  be  too  ignominious  a  surren- 
der of  what  is  perhaps,  the  most  characteristic  and  cherished  prin- 
ciple of  his  philosophy.  There  remains  only  therefore  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  belief  is  an  induction,  a  conclusion  logically  estab- 
lished by  observation  and  experiment  in  particular  instances. 

If  however  this  belief  is  the  result  of  any  logical  process,  it  ii 
certainly  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Mill  should  have  made  no 
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attempt  to  describe  that  process.  We  find  it  impossible  to  irnag- 
ioe  any  reasoning  which  would  establish  the  conclusion.  Upon 
oar  author's  authority,  *^  Induction  is  the  process  by  which  we 
conclude  that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class  is  true 
of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  tnie  at  certain  times  will  be 
true  under  similar  circumstances  at  all  times.''  (Bk.  Ill,  ch.  ii,  <$>  1.) 
Now  it  is  a  fatal  difficulty  that  there  is  no  individual  instance,  no 
time,  in  which  this  unconditionalness  is  given  us  as  a  truth.  We 
never  observed  it — we  never  heard  of  its  being  observed.  No 
interrogation  of  nature  gives  us  such  a  result.  We  see  that  the 
day  follows  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  we  see  that  the  sequence  is 
uni/orm^-^onr  experience  has  shown  us  that  the  uniformity  Aa# 
been  unvaried  in  the  past ;  but  in  what  one  instance  has  observar 
tion  affirmed  the  unconditionalness  of  the  sequence?  Whose 
eye  has  seen  that  ?  There  are  no  particulars  in  which  such  an  idea 
comes  to  view ;  of  course  there  is  no  ground  for  a  general  con*- 
elusion.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  an  induction  of  facts  to 
establish  what  is  not  in  the  facts;  we  can  not  logically  affirm 
of  all  instances  of  causation  what  we  can  not  discern  in  any  one 
of  them ;  and  the  fact  that  this  belief  is  not  capable  of  observa- 
tion in  any  conceivable  instance,  concludes  irresistibly  against 
the  possibility  of  an  inductive  origin.  If  this  belief  in  the  un<- 
conditionalness  of  antecedence  is  a  truth  at  all,  it  is  a  necessary 
truth — ''one  of  those  truths  which  we  can  not  help  believing"-^ 
the  proof  of  which  is  found  in  the  fact  '^  that  every  body  doe9 
believe  it,"  &c.  ioc. ;  Mr.  Mill's  earnest,  repeated  and  supercilioua 
protest  against  the  legitimacy  of  such  assumptions,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

We  call  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  upon  the  assumption  that  this  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  so  dis* 
tinctly  calls  it,  a  necessary  belief,  that  any  argument  can  be  offer- 
ed in  its  behalf.  Otherwise  it  can  not  even  be  debated.  We  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  external  nature  only 
through  our  senses ;  our  inductions  can  establish  as  general  truths 
only  the  facts  which  our  senses  have  testified  to  us  in  numerous 
instances;  if  then  it  is  affirmed  that  induction  establishes  the  uu* 
conditionalness  of  nature's  sequences,  we  at  once  inquire  for  the  in-' 
etances  in  which  it  has  been  observed.  The  inquiry  when,  where, 
how,  was  this  unconditionalness  observed?  puts  such  an  affirm- 
ation ignominiously  at  rest.  The  assertion  that  this  is  a  neces^ 
sary  belief  then,  is  the  only  one  which  can  even  be  debated. 

So  far  as  this  conception  entered  into  the  theory  of  Dr.  Brown, 
it  stood  in  relations  which  placed  it  altogether  above  the  object 
tion  that  lies  with  such  force  against  it  in  Mr.  Mill's  scheme* 
Brown  cordially  acknowledged  that  *'It  is  not  to  experience 
alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  but 
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to  some  other  principle  which  converts  the  simple  facts  of  experi- 
ence into  a  general  expectation  or  confidence,"  &c.  Accordingly 
he  referred  the  origin  of  this  belief,  to  a  constitutional  tendency, 
"an  original  principle"  of  our  nature— which  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  calling  '*  instinctive."  But  such  an  "  instinct,"  such  a  <'  law  of 
our  believing  faculty,"  Mr.  Mill  totally  disclaims:  with  him  no 
belief  is  constitutional  and  necessary ;  and  of  course  no  such 
element  can  consistently  be  tolerated  in  his  philosophy  of  this 
subject. 

It  would  seem  then  that  this  definition  is  at  least  somewhat 
heterogeneous,  constructed  upon  no  specific  principle  whatever, 
and  borrowing  its  elements  partly  from  our  observation  of  nature, 
and  partly  from  our  necessary  belief.  Now  it  is  always  difficult 
for  a  combination  of  such  elements  to  stand  the  test  of  any  rigid 
canons  of  definition.  These  canons  Mr.  Mill  has  himself  laid 
down  with  a  precision  and  completeness  which  leave  little  to  be 
desired.  He  informs  us  that  definition  having  for  its  object  to 
express  the  meaning  of  a  name,  involves  those  ideas  only,  which 
express  what  every  one  designs  to  convey  by  using  that  name. 
Thus  the  scientific  definition  of  a  word  is  affirmed  to  be,  "  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  essential  propositions  which  can  be  framed 
with  that  name  for  their  subject."  (Bk.  I,  ch.  viii. )  An  essential 
proposition  is  described  as  one  "which  is  purely  verbal:  which 
asserts  of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name  only  what  is  asserted 
of  it  in  the  fact  of  calling  it  by  that  name :  and  which  therefore 
either  gives  no  information,  or  gives  it  concerning  the  name,  not 
the  thing."  (Ch.  vi,  ^4.)  Those  tmths  only  then,  which  a 
word  itself  asserts,  belong  to  the  definition  of  that  word.  It  may 
be  true  that  all  Africans  are  persons  of  dark  complexion,  but  no 
such  truth  is  asserted  by  the  word  African  ;  and  of  course  no  such 
truth  can  have  place  legitimately  in  the  definition  of  that  word 

The  inquiry  arises  then  whether  the  statement  which  affirms 
this  uncondliionalness  or  future  in  variableness  of  causation  is  an 
identical,  or  essential  proposition.  We  inquire  not  for  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  but  supposing  it  to  be  true,  is  it  involved  in 
every  man's  use  of  the  word,  cause  ?  Do  we  mean  as  often  as 
we  speak  of  a  cause  to  convey  the  idea  that  ii  always  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect — or  stand  in  relation  to  the  same  consequent, 
whatever  supposition  may  be  made  about  other  circumstances  ? 
This  is  a  question  not  of  our  necessary  belief  even,  for  we  may 
believe  this  truth  without  meaning  to  affirm  it  in  this  expression ; 
but  simply  of  the  use  of  words.  And  we  ask,  what  principles  of 
usage  decisively  indicate  this  idea,  as  the  meaning  of  this  term? 
For  ourselves  we  know  of  none.  We  recall  no  examples  of  snch 
usage ;  and  Mr.  Mill  gives  us  none.  Indeed  he  says  what  bears 
strongly  against  him  on  this  point:  for  he  admits  that  the  com- 
moQ  theory  of  necessity  (and  of  course  of  causation)  involves 
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"  some  mystical  tie"  between  the  antecedent  and  the  consequent : 
which  he  denies  to  exist«  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  com- 
mon idea  expressed  by  these  words,  is,  not  certainty,  not  uncon- 
ditionaiuess,  but  a  mysterious  relation  beyond  that ;  and  as  the 
common  idea  is  unquestionably  expressed  by  the  common  term, 
cause,  Mr.  M.'s  admission  in  respect  to  the  idea,  militates  deci- 
dedly against  his  definition  of  the  word.  Mr.  Mill  remarks  in- 
deed in  support  of  his  definition,  that  *'  this  is  what  writers  mean 
by  saying  that  the  notion  of  cause  involves  the  idea  of  neces- 
sity ;"  but  the  remark  is  too  undiscriminating  to  possess  much 
weight.  Some  *  writers'  deem  it  most  important  to  distinguish 
d^erent  ideas  in  their  different  applications  of  that  term ;  and 
even  if  it  were  as  our  author  maintains,  we  shall  have  occasion 
fiuther  on  to  quote  his  own  most  frank  acknowledgment,  that 
this  is  merely  their  professed^  and  not  their  actual  meaning.  Both 
the  philosophers  who  accept,  and  those  who  reject,  his  view  of 
necessity,  fall  under  his  censure  for  perpetually  infusing  the  vulgar 
and  '  mystical'  element  into  their  conceptions  of  what  that  term 
denotes. 

We  are  constrained  therefore  to  regard  this  definition  as  resting 
upon  insufficient  grounds.  No  familiar  usage  of  common  life, 
and  no  well  defined  usage  of  philosophical  authors,  authenticate 
the  element  which  Mr.  M.  affirms.  Were  this  so-called  uncon^ 
dUionalness  acknowledged  as  a  truth,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
this  is  the  precise  truth  which  the  word  cause  is  employed  to  ex- 
press. No  truth  of  causation  could,  we  think,  be  more  remote 
from  the  familiar  thoughts  of  men — none  therefore  less  entitled 
to  be  considered  an  essential  or  identical  proposition ;  and  as  such 
propositions  alone  belong  to  the  definition  of  any  word,  it  is  at 
variance  with  every  just  canon  of  definition  to  affirm  that  causa- 
tion consists  in  uncmditumal  antecedence.  Mr.  Mill's  own  au- 
thority constrains  us  to  expunge  this  element  from  the  definition  ; 
and  bis  own  concession  assures  us  that  without  this  element  the 
definition  is  indefensible. 

Our  next  position  impeaches  this  principle  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  not  philosophically  true.  At  least  we  are  by  no  means  satis- 
fied of  its  truth.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  meta- 
physical inquirers  who  deem  the  mind  the  chief  of  all  finite 
causes;  and  who  hold  that  it  acts  in  its  own  sovereignty  in  the 
production  of  efiects.  Now  suppose  the  holder  of  such  opinions 
to  deny  the  future  uniformity  of  the  mind's  causal  action ;  to  hold 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mind  will,  under  the 
same  conditions,  always  produce  the  same  efiects  r  would  such 
an  opinion  be  at  all  at  variance  with  correct  ideas  of  causation  ? 
We  can  not  perceive  that  it  would.  Such  a  one  might  evidently 
believe  of  any  single  act  all  that  any  one  else  could :  that  the 
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mind  had  been  the  originator,  or  the  uniform  antecedent,  of  it; 
that  motives  stood  in  any  stipposable  relation,  or  in  no  relation  to 
it ;  in  short  he  might  believe  all  that  is  historically  true  of  it — all 
that  any  one  else  could  believe  had  taken  place,  and  jret  he  could 
not  have  any  idea  of  causation  upon  our  author's  theory,  nnless 
with  this  actual  knowledge  he  connected  a  theory  of  the  future 
action  of  causes.  He  might  believe  that  the  mind  had  by  its 
own  sovereign  and  active  agency  originated  the  act  in  question, 
and  yet  he  could  not  believe  that  the  mind  was  the  cause,  if  he 
deemed  that  the  mind  could,  and  would,  originate  in  a  recurrence 
6f  the  same  circumstances,  a  different  result.  Such  a  speculator 
might  hold  an  erroneous  view  of  volition  but  not  of  causation ; 
tve  can  not  think  that  in  believing  all  that  is  historically  true  of 
any  event  in  the  past,  there  is  room  for  any  such  imputation  of 
error  as  this  theory  alledges. 

In  order  to  sustain  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  itidieate 
somewhat  more  distinctly  what  our  idea  of  causation  is,  and  in 
what  manner  it  is  originated.  We  have  already  shown  that  Blr. 
Mill's  conception  of  it  is  altogether  heterogeneous,  deritred  in  part 
from  observation,  and  in  part  from  sources  of  which  observation 
could  never  take  cognizance.  This  very  unphiloscphical  method 
arises  from  his  unwillingness  to  look  within  the  mind  for  any 
element,  for  which  he  can  find  a  substitute  in  the  outward  world. 
He  is  the  metaphysician  of  the  senses — a  *'homo  minister  et 
interpres  ncUurcB^'  in  a  sense  of  which  Bacon  never  dreanaed. 
Protesting  against  any  such  tendency  for  ourselves,  we  go  for  oar 
idea  of  causation  at  once  to  our  conscious  experience.  Its  chro- 
nological origin  we  have  no  occasion  to  discuss ;  the  idea  is,  we 
apprehend,  perpetually  reproduced  within  us  in  a  manner  which 
gives  us  in  each  instance  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  correct  ap- 
prehension of  it. 

We  are,  then,  habitually  and  necessarily  conscious  of  ourselves 
— of  our  own  existence,  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  our  experi- 
ence. Our  theory  is  that  in  certain  acts  we  become  conscious  of 
exerting  an  active  agency,  and  herein  are  conscious  of  ourselves 
as  causes.  For  instance,  we  have  the  idea  that  some  useful 
knowledge  has  escaped  our  recollection ;  and  we  make  a  d<>lib- 
erate  effort  to  recall  it.  We  fix  our  attention  by  a  previous  and 
distinct  volition,  upon  those  circumstances  with  which  it  was 
connected  in  our  thoughts  before ;  and  at  length  we  distinctly 
reproduce  the  idea.  Now  of  this  resulting  state  of  recollection 
the  mind  is  most  distinctly  the  originator.  It  is  a  change  stand- 
ing in  immediate  relation  with  an  active  agent,  and  an  effort  de- 
signed  to  develop  it.  Respecting  the  causality  of  the  mind  in 
such  an  act,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question.  Not  only  iB 
the  mind  the  subject  of  the  change  which  has  taken  {daee,  bm  it 
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'WM,  antecedently  to  the  existence  of  the  change,  a  consenting, 
and  even  a  cmtirwing,  agent.  It  conceived  of  the  restilt  in  some 
general  way,  and  of  the  means  necessary  to  the  existence  of  that 
result;  and  it  voluntarily  artd  actively  employed  those  means  in 
order  to  secure  the  result.  He  who  questions  the  mind^s  causality 
therefore  in  such  an  instance  must  maintain  that  that  which  is  the 
actual,  designing  and  sole  originator  of  an  effect,  is  not  the  cattse 
of  that  effect.  What  more  in  kind  can  we  say  than  this  of  the 
original  cause  of  all  things?  He  preconceives  the  end,  discerns 
the  means  of  it,  decides  upon  the  existence  of  it,  and  actively 
originates  it.  If  the  mind  is  not  the  cause  of  such  an  act,  there 
is  no  causation. 

In  such  a  case  we  have  as  the  great  and  essential  elements, 
first,  the  conscious  self,  lastly,  the  result  secured,  and  between 
these  the  necessary  action  which  brings  them  into  relation  with 
each  other,  and  which  constitutes  one  the  cause  of  the  other—* 
constitutes  causation  therefore.  Deliberation,  and  choice,  are  not 
essential  elements.  The  vagaries  of  a  dream  are  originated  by 
the  mind  through  the  same  inherent  energy  which  gives  existence 
to  its  waking  thoughts. 

Thus  there  are  constantly  developed  within  us  instances  of 
causation,  in  which  we  have  entire  cognizance  of  the  causative 
process.  If  our  account  of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  causation 
is  at  all  correct,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  characteristic  ele- 
ment of  that  idea  is  widely  different  from  that  which  Mr.  Mill 
has  assigned.  The  unconditionalness  of  which  he  speaks  does 
not  come  at  all  into  view ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  dis- 
pute the  facts.  Such  events  are  constantly  produced  by  such 
agency.  That  the  mind  which  should  designedly  originate  such 
a  new  mental  state  would  regard  itself  as  the  actual  originator  of 
that  state,  seems  too  plain  for  argument ;  that,  being  the  absolute 
originator,  it  would  be  the  sole  cause,  seems  hardly  questionable. 
This  designed  origination  is  simply  as  we  maintain,  production 
under  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  consciousness:  and  who 
will  maintain  that  such  production  is  not,  legitimately,  causation? 
And  yet  upon  our  author's  theory  it  is  not  so.  A  mind  which 
should  originate  changes  under  any  other  law  than  that  of  unva- 
rying unimrmity,  could  not  upon  that  scheme  be  the  cause  of 
what  it  originated  by  its  exclusive  agency.  It  might  preconceive 
changes,  determine  upon  them,  execute  within  itself  the  processes 
which  result  in  them ;  and  yet  of  these  results  of  its  action  it 
would  not  be  the  cause,  unless  its  capacity  of  originating  changes 
was  confined  to  a  single  kind  of  result.  Enlarge  its  capacity  of 
producing,  make  it  competent  in  the  same  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce either  of  several  distinct  results,  let  different  results  be  upon 
different  occasions  actually  caused  by  it  in  the  same  concurrence 
of  eiroamstances,  and  then  it  is  no  longer  a  cause*    Its  causality 
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is  destftDyed,  b^  its  produciDg  something  not  uniform  with  its 
previous  results.  We  really  can  not  think  that  any  thing  more 
than  the  statement  of  such  consequences  is  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  error  of  the  theory  in  debate.  We  appeal  to  our  readers 
whether  the  causal  relation  would  not  subsist  in  all  its  integrity, 
between  such  an  active  originator  of  changes,  and  the  results 
originated  by  its  action,  whatever  its  subsequent  law  of  origina- 
tion might  be  conceived  to  be. 

Not  only  however  does  a  different  element  from  this  uncondi- 
tionalness  suggest  irresistibly  the  idea  of  causation,  but  the  highest 
and  most  invariable  uniformity  of  antecedence,  in  some  instances 
fails  to  do  it.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  relation  which  matter 
bears  to  gravitation  ;  it  is  the  uniform  and  unconditional  antece- 
dent of  whatever  results  are  described  under  that  name.  Yet 
matter  is  never  conceived  of  as  the  cause  of  gravitation.  It  is  the 
subject  of  that  result ;  it  gravitates,  but  it  can  not  be  said  to  causa 
its  own  gravitation.  Why  does  matter  attract  matter  with  a  force 
inversely  as  the  sqtiare  of  the  distance?  Why  attract  at  all? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  fact  ?  Now  as  we  have  said,  the  ante- 
cedent, the  invariable,  unconditional,  antecedent  of  the  fact  is 
the  substance  called  matter :  but  no  one  ever  assigns  matter  as 
the  cause  of  this  law.  The  ofily  reason,  of  such  a  fact,  the  only 
cause  of  the  general  result  thus  described,  is  the  Great  Catise. 
Here  then  we  have  antecedence  of  the  most  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional kind,  a  substance,  standing  in  the  precise  relation  demand- 
ed, to  what  all  men  consider  an  effect;  and  yet  that  substance  is 
not  the  cause  of  that  effect.  It  follows  that  no  invariableness  of 
antecedence  can  constitute  causcUion. 

The  same  course  of  argument  applies  to  the  mind.  By  the 
necessity  of  its  nature  it  acts,  in  the  way  of  thought ;  and  of  all 
the  results  of  this  acting,  the  mind  is  itself  the  cause.  But  why 
does  it  think  at  all?  Why  think  according  to  its  present  laws? 
What  is  the  cause  of  that  J  Of  such  a  result  we  feel  that  the 
Infinite  mind  alone  can  be  the  Author,  or  the  Cause ;  and  yet  the 
mind  itself — that  which  thinks — is  the  unconditional  antecedent 
of  its  own  thinking. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  in  these  instances  the  alledged  cause 
does  not  actually  precede  the  effect  in  time,  we  reply  that  Mr. 
Mill  himself  declares  thisfiot  to  be  essential  to  causation.  He 
distinctly  discusses  tlie  question  whether  an  antecedent  must 
always  precede,  by  some  actual  interval,  its  effect,  and  says  of  it, 
(Bk.  Ill,  ch.  V,  ^  6,)  <<  we  think  the  inquiry  an  unimportant 
one." 

The  unconditional  antecedent  of  an  event  is  not  then  its  cause. 
The  instances  adduced  conform  to  all  the  required  conditions  of 
antecedence,  and  yet  the  cause  lies  entirely  beyond  them.  They 
show  Mr.  Mill  to  be  in  error  both  in  denying  causation,  where  aa 
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erent  occurs  as  the  reoolt  of  active  exertion,  and  in  affirming  it  of 
mere  anconditional  antecedence.  And  when  in  addition,  it  is 
remembered  that  the  mind  has  a  conscious  knowledge  of  what 
causation  is,  knows  itself  in  its  productive  efforts  as  a  cause,  we 
are  constrained  to  regard  these  considerations  as  affording  not  only- 
ample,  but  decisive,  ground  for  the  rejection  of  his  views. 

So  vulnerable  indeed  has  our  aiUhor  made  his  statements  that 
we  see  no  possibility  of  the  theory  escaping  defeat.  It  conflicts 
irreconcilably  with  our  most  distinct  experience.  He  has  fixed 
his  eye  so  intently  upon  the  world  of  outward  phenomena  that 
he  seems  to  hare  entirely  forgotten  that  the  mind  has  any  con- 
sctoiisness ;  and  discerning  there  only  sequences  he  seems  actually 
to  deny  that  any  other  relation  between  the  cause  and  effect  ex- 
ists. "No  one  of  the  conditions,"  he  says,  (ch.  v,  ^  3,)  "has 
more  claim  to  that  title  (i.  e.,  of  cause)  than  another."  Now  if 
any  fact  in  our  consciousness  is  more  conspicuous  than  another 
on  this  subject,  it  is  that  we  sustain  in  causation  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  relation ;  and  the  theory  which  denies  that  any  such 
peculiarity  distinguishes  one  of  the  stated  antecedents  of  an  effect 
from  the  rest,  seems  hopelessly  at  variance  with  all  our  knowledge. 

We  had  designed  to  remark  upon  Mr.  Mill's  usage  of  the  word 
cause  while  denying  so  essential  a  part  of  what  he  admits  to  be  its 
popular  signification ;  but  we  have  not  room.  One  or  two  in- 
stances however  of  his  usage  of  terms  are  quite  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  by.  In  illustrating  the  methods  of  experimental  in- 
vestigation, (ch.  ix,  ^  1,)  he  mentions  that  various  metallic  salts 
have  long  been  known  to  be  fatal  when  introduced  into  the  hu- 
man organism ;  and  says,  it  was  reserved  for  Liebig  to  point  out 
"  what  property  common  to  all  these  deleterious  substances  is  the 
really  operating  cause  of  their  fatal  effect."  The  same  idea  is 
conveyed  in  another  passage.  "  If  on  further  analysis  we  can 
detect  in  these  any  common  element  we  may  he  able  to  ascend 
from  them  to  some  one  cause  which  is  the  really  operative  cir^ 
cumstance  in  them  all."  And  are  we  then  to  look  for  a  really 
'  operating'  cause  among  the  antecedents  of  an  effect  ?  Upon 
the  scheme  which  our  author  advocates  no  such  thing  seems  pos- 
sible— there  is  nothing  but  absolutely  certain  antecedence  in  the 
relation  of  a  cause  to  its  effect.  Why  then  speak  of  "operating 
causes?"  And  if  such  a  cause  is  found,  would  it  not,  we  ask, 
have  more  claim  to  the  title  of  a  cause  than  a  circumstance 
which  did  not  "operate?"  We  recognize  in  expressions  like 
these  the  unconscious  utterance  of  convictions  in  otir  author's 
mind  which  go  far  deeper  than  the  philosophy  he  advocates ;  and 
which  confirm,  if  they  needed  confirmation,  the  views  we  are 
endeavoring  to  support. 

This  previous  operation  of  a  cause,  which  is  disclosed  to 
us  as  a  familiar  fact  of  consciousness)  we  soon  learn  to  apply 
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to  the  sequences  of  external  nature.  The  process  of  transfer, 
though  a  most  legitimate  one,  has  not,  we  think,  been  soffi** 
ciently  regarded ;  we  will  spend  a  few  words  therefore  in  the 
ilhisiration  of  it. 

An  artist,  designing  to  produce  a  historical  painting,  makes 
choice  of  his  subject,  and  proceeds  to  execute  his  design.  He 
calls  itrto  exercise  his  imagination,  and  forms  conceptions  which 
embody  his  ideas  of  manly  dignity,  or  female  loveliness;  and 
these  he  modifies  and  combines  at  will,  in  the  conscious  exerciss 
of  a  creative  and  causative  faculty.  Of  the  menial  picture  hence 
resulting,  he  is  the  true  cause.  Next  he  proceeds  to  represent 
these  conceptions,  in  lines  and  colors  to  the  eye.  He  calls  into 
action  not  his  imagitiation  but  his  perceptive  faculty — his  organs 
of  sight  and  touch ;  exercising  here  with  the  same  conscious  de* 
liberations,  faculties  which  are  causative  in  the  extenial  world. 
We  have  now  causation,  consisting  just  as  much  as  before,  in 
conscious  productive  agency,  but  with  the  effects  conspicuous  in 
the  external  world.  I'he  idea  of  causation  in  physical  nature  is 
here  given  us  as  a  fact  of  our  conscious  knowledge.  The  ante- 
cedent, and  causative,  action  took  place  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness; and  through  this  action  we  know  ourselves  to  be 
causatively  related  to  the  perceived  eSect.  Learning  the  connec- 
tion between  the  acting  of  a  cause  and  the  existence  of  an  effect, 
first,  in  our  own  consciousness,  we  are  next  made  aware  of  it  in 
our  physical  organism,  and  through  that  in  the  world  without  us. 
That  effects  in  the  external  world  then,  are  sometimes  produced 
by  the  |>revious  action  of  causes,  is  a  fact  which  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy.  So  far  as  we  have  any  causative  relation 
to  the  physical  world,  it  consists  in  the  previous  exercise  of  a  caus- 
ative facility. 

It  remains  then  to  pronounce  upon  the  relation  of  physical  ob* 
jects  to  their  sequences.  Is  this  the  same  with  that  which  binds 
cause  and  effect  in  our  own  experience,  or  does  it  differ  from  that  ? 
We  find  grounds  for  a  decisive  reply  to  this  inquiry  in  the  (act, 
that  men  universally  describe  the  two  relations  in  the  same  terms. 
All  human  language  affords  indubitable  proof  that  mankind  are 
under  a  necessity  of  conceiving  the  relations  to  be  identioaL 
There  are  no  terms  by  which  to  describe  the  sequences  of  the 
material  world,  save  such  as  identify  them  in  kind  with  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  our  consciousness,  and  our  experi- 
ence. It  will  not  do  to  say  in  reply,  that  no  imagined  necessity 
of  believing  in  this  identity  affords  any  ground  of  valid  argu* 
ment ;  it  is  no  merely  imagined  necessity  which  wealledge.  By 
Mr.  Mill's  own  concession,  language  furnishes  no  means  of  ex* 
pressing  with  accuracy  what  he  considers  truth  on  this  subject. 
He  excuses  himself  from  following  so  far  the  lead  of  bis  great 
French  model,  M.  Comte,  as  to  disoaid  altogether  the  word  i 
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on  the  gronnd  tint  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  employ  otber 
terms  precisely  eqmvalent  in  meaning.  '^  Nor  do  1  see,"  he  ot>* 
serves,  '*  what  is  gained  by  avoiding  this  particular  word,  when 
Mr.  Comte  is  forced,  like  other  people,  to  speak  continually  of 
\Y\e  properties  of  things,  of  assents  and  their  action^  o{  forces  and 
the  like  ;  terms  equally  liable  to  perversion,"  (ac.  If  this  is  so; 
if  there  are  in  human  language  uo  terms  capable  of  giving  dis« 
criminating  expression  to  this  theory,  the  inference  is  irresistible 
that  it  conflicts  with  the  very  laws  by  which  language  is  formed  i 
a  consideration  sufficient  of  itself  to  absolve  the  opponents  of  the 
theory  from  the  obligation  of  adducing  any  farther  argument 
against  it. 

Still  less  will  it  do  for  Mr.  Mill  to  protest  against  all  argument 
that  is  based  upon  the  necessity  of  our  belief:  his  own  theory  of 
causation  disclaims  every  other  ground  than  that  which  his  pro» 
test  assails.  As  long  as  it  is  claimed  that  '^  it  is  necessary  thai 
we  should  believe*^  in  its  uncottditumaliiess  before  we  can  call 
any  thing  a  cause,  such  an  exception  to  our  reasoning  is  effectually 
forestalled. 

Our  theory  that  causation  consists  in  previous  action,  is  80|v 
ported  by  our  conscious  knowledge  of  what  the  process  is  whetv- 
ever  it  takes  place  within  the  sphere  of  our  absolute  knowledge. 
This  is  causation  in  the  sphere  of  consciousness;  this  is  causae 
tion  in  our  relations  with  external  nature.  It  is  not  without  same 
ground  then  that  we  affirm  this  idea  in  relation  to  all  external 
changes.  But  what  grotind  can  be  assigned  for  the  idea  which 
we  are  contesting.  Where  do  we  discern  that  unconditional- 
ness  of  antecedence  which  constitutes  causation  on  our  author^s 
scheme  ?  It  is  not  by  observation — it  is  not  by  consciousness'  * 
it  is  by  no  assignable  faculty,  from  no  single  source  of  knowledge, 
that  it  is  affirmed  to  us.  So  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  idea  which 
it  is  proposed  to  make  so  prominent,  is  unsupported  by  any  estab- 
lished fact,  or  even  by  any  important  analogy. 

While  we  dissent  thus  totally  upon  all  metophysieal  grounds 
from  our  author's  view  of  causation,  we  are  satisfied  that  physical 
tnqniry  lends  it  no  support.  Pacts  in  nature  stand  in  a  posi- 
tion altogether  tieutral  between  the  conflicting  theories,  affirming 
neither  decisively,  and  ready  to  sjtfer  any  construction,  which  our 
consciousness  of  the  nature  of  causation  within  us  may  establish 
as  the  true  one.  It  is  admitted  by  our  author  that  there  are  facts 
in  our  observation  of  nature,  where  a  cause  stands  connected  with 
its  effect  by  means  of  an  intervening  process  which  is  evidently 
fesolvable  into  several  distinct  series  of  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents. Of  this  kind  is  the  production  of  sound  by  striking  a 
sonorous  body ;  we  have  first,  a  vibration  of  that  body,  next,  this 
vibration  is  followed  by  a  vibration  of  the  air;  and  this  again, 
by  a  vibration  of  the  tympanum.     Again,  we  Imve  ft^ts,  in 
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which  an  ietervening  link  obviously  existfl,  but  w  incapable  of 
any  such  analysis;  and  finally  instances  where  no  intervening 
link  is  perceptible — and  all  that  we  discern  is  antecedence  and 
consequence.  These  last  Mr.  Mill  maintains  to  be  the  only  vfti- 
mate  facts ;  and  the  formula  which  expresses  them,  the  one  to 
which  all  the  other  facts  are  reducible.  His  view  of  this  topic  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  remarks,  extracted  from  Bk.  Ill,  ch. 
xvi,  <$>  5,  in  which  he  discriminates  between  ultimate  and  deriva- 
tive laws.  '^  The  first  sign  is,  if  between  Che  antecedent  a,  and 
the  consequent  6,  there  be  evidence  of  some  intermediate  Ikik ; 
some  phenomenon  of  which  we  can  collect  the  existence,  although 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  its 
precise  natture  and  laws.  If  there  be  such  a  phenomenon  (which 
may  be  denoted  by  the  letter  x)  it  follows  that  even  if  a  be  the 
cause  of  6,  it  is  but  the  remote  cause,  and  that  the  law,  a  causes 
6,  is  resolvable  into  at  least  two  laws,  a  causes  Xy  and  x  causes  b. 
This  is  a  very  frequent  case,  since  the  operations  of  nature  mostly 
take  place  on  so  minute  a  scale,  that  many  of  the  successive  steps 
are  either  imperceptible^  or  very  indistinctly  perceived.  Take  for 
example  the  laws  of  the  chemical  combination  of  substances ;  as 
that  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  combined  water  is  produced. 
All  we  see  of  the  process  is,  that  the  two  gases  being  mixed  in 
certain  proportions,  and  boat  or  electricity  being  applied,  an 
explosion  takes  place,  the  gases  disappear  and  water  remains. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  law,  or  about  its  being  a  law  of  caus- 
ation. But  between  the  antecedent  {the  gases  in  a  state  of  me- 
chanical mixture,  heated  or  electrified)  and  the  consequent  (the 
production  of  water,)  there  must  be  an  intermediate  process 
which  we  do  not  see.^^ 

T&x.  Mill  here  concedes  that  in  very  numerous  and  decisive  in- 
stances of  causation  there  is  an  ^*  intermediate  link"  which  con- 
nects a  and  b.  This  link  is  not  visible  or  perceptible  to  us,  from 
the  very  minute  scale  on  which  the  operation  takes  place — the 
union  being  particle  with  particle ;  and  the  whole  process  there- 
fore beyond  the  possibility  of  examination.  Yet  he  affirms  this 
intervening  link  to  be  in  all  cases  resolvable  into  at  least  two— - 
a  causes  r,  and  x  causes  b.  Now,  on  what  ground  is  this  analy- 
sis of  r  affirmed?  We  cannot  "see"  the  process — we  are  igno- 
rant of  its  "precise  nature  and  laws" — what  authority  then  have 
we  for  maintaining  that  it  involves  the  double  sequence  just  de- 
scribed. We  can  not  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Mill's  argument  at  this 
point  involves  a  fatal  petitio  prindpU.  Why  must  the  truth  be 
that  a  causes  jt,  and  x  causes  b  ?  Because  causation  is  mere  «i»- 
tecedencoy  and  here  is  something  more  than  this;  an  intervening 
process,  which  is  inadmissible  among  the  ultimate  facts  of  causa- 
tion. Plainly  if  we  can  not  observe  this  link,  we  can  not  on  induc- 
tive grounds  pronounce  that  it  is  resolvable  into  two.    By  tte 
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very  conditions  of  the  problem,  the  analysis  of  x  is  unanthortmd^ 
it  can  proceed  upon  none  but  theoretical  grounds:  and  the  as- 
tampcion  of  the  theory  by  which  the  analysis  is  affirmed,  is  the 
assumption  of  the  precise  thing  in  dispute. 

Indeed  the  concessions  of  onr  author  seem  to  go  much  farther 
Chan  this;  and  to  afford  ground  for  an  argument  entirely  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  theory  for  which  he  contends.  Since  the  rea- 
sonings of  Dr.  Brown,  there  has  been  a  general  disposition  to  ad-* 
mit  that  no  idea  of  causation  is  given  us  in  external  nature,  be- 
3rond  that  of  simple  invariable  antecedence;  that  we  discover 
nothings  there  but  the  mere  succession  of  phenomena ;  and  con- 
sequeiHly  that  any  idea  of  causation  which  implies  more  tlian 
this,  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source.  Mr.  Mill  however 
seems  to  admit  a  fact  which  is  altogether  at  variance  with  this 
comprehensive  generalization  of  physical  phenomena.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases,  a  connectinf 
link  intervenes  between  the  consequent  and  the  antecedent, — and 
that  this  link  often  is  decisively  affirmed  to  us  when  we  can  not 
distinctly  observe  it  at  all.  This  is  the  case  in  the  |)roduction  of 
water,  where  <' since  the  smallest  perceptible  portion  of  the  water 
contains  both  these  substances,  portions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
smaller  than  the  smallest  perceptible  must  have  come  together  in 
every  such  minute  portion  of  space ;  must  have  come  closer  tcK 
gether  than  when  the  gases  were  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mix- 
ture." •  •  •  •<  Now  as  we  can  not  see  this  contact  or  close  ap- 
proach of  the  minute  particles  we  can  not  observe  with  what  cir- 
cumstances it  is  attended,  or  according  to  what  laws  it  produces 
its  effects.  *  *  There  may  be  innumerable  interveumg  links,  and 
we  are  sore  that  there  must  be  some.  Having  full  proof  ihat 
corpuscular  adion  of  $ome  kind  takes  place  previous  to  any  of 
the  great  transformations  in  the  sensible  properties  of  substances^ 
we  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  laws  of  chemical  action,  as  at 
present  known,  are  not  ultimate  but  derivative  laws ;  however 
ignorant  we  may  be,  and  even  though  we  should  forever  remain 
ignorant,  of  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  corpuscular  action  from 
which  they  are  derived."  (Bk.  Ill,  ch.  xvi,  ^6.)  It  would  seem 
then  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  in  all  instances  of 
chemical  change  some  intervening  action  binds  the  observed  cause 
to  the  observed  effect;  and  that  when  we  can  not  observe  this 
link,  it  is  because  of  the  minute  and  elementary  character  of  the 
bodies  between  which  it  takes  place.  If  this  be  so,  on  what 
ground  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  ultimate  fact  of  causation  in 
nature,  is  mere  antecedence  or  succession  ?  If,  in  all  the  instan- 
ees  in  which  we  are  competent  to  observe  the  facts,  an  impercep- 
tible corpuscular  action  precedes  each  sensible  change  in  physical 
nature— >upon  what  authority  are  we  to  conclude  that  there  are 
lacts  in  whieh  no  such  action  intervenes.    Beginning  with  the 
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most  palpable  changes  which  occur  around  us,  we  disoern  ia 
them  distinct  processes  of  action  uniting  the  cause  to  the  effect 
Analyzing  these  processes,  and  thus  tracing  the  facts  farther,  we 
reach  changes  where  we  can  not  see  this  link,  but  where  it  is  not- 
withstanding its  invisibility,  distinctly  given  us.  Farther  than 
this  we  can  not  trace  the  facts  at  all ;  a,  6,  and  r,  disappear  from 
our  imperfect  vision  together.  But  if  we  have  full  proof  of  this 
intermediate  link  in  all  th^  instances  in  which  we  can  investigate 
causation,  every  fHrinciple  of  deductive  reasoning  requires  that  we 
should  generalize  the  experience  thus  gained  ;  and  pronounce  that 
besides  the  antecedence,  some  previous  action  of  the  cause,  enters 
into  all  causation,  and  forms  an  element  of  that  idea  as  ascertained 
by  the  induction  of  facts. 

Without  positively  affirming  this  conclusion,  we  would  ask 
how  it  is  to  be  evaded  upon  Mr.  Mill's  admissions  in  the  pann 
graph  just  quoted :  and  would  suggest  the  point  as  one  perhaps 
deserving  of  careful  reconsideration  in  our  philosophy  of  this  sub* 
ject.  Mr.  M.'s  argument  certainly  awakens  suepicioti  in  our  own 
mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  concessiotis  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  make  to  his  theory.  Meanwhile  we  only  observe 
how  entirely  coincident  is  the  conclusion  to  which  his  admissions 
bring  us,  with  the  theory  of  causative  action  which  we  have  do- 
rived  from  consciousness ;  whether  inconsistent  or  not,  with  the 
opposite  theory  which  he  maimains. 

Indeed  if  our  author's  theory  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  the 
admission  would  only  carry  with  it  a  condemnation  of  the  theory 
upon  another  ground ;  that  of  its  utter  insufficiency  to  deseribo 
the  most  important  class  of  facts  in  causation. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  us,  by  those  who  have  adopted  Mr. 
Mill's  view,  that  the  word  cause  is  often  used  to  express  a  relation 
far  more  intimate  than  that  which  exists  between  the  terms  of 
any  mere  sequence,  however  invariable.  When  we  say  that  an 
artist  has  produced  a  remarkable  work,  or  that  a  man  has  caused 
the  death  of  another,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  the  antecedent 
of  any  such  result,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  might  be  supposed 
to  say  that  a  certain  temperature  is  the  antecedent  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  we  mean  more  than  this.  We  assert,  and  design  to  assert, 
the  fact  of  his  agency  in  that  result ;  we  mean  that  he  is,  not  an 
antecedent,  but  an  actor. 

This  can  not  surely  be  questioned  by  one  who  admits,  as  Mr. 
Mill  does,  that  most  of  the  sequences  even  of  the  external  world 
involve  an  intermediate  link  of  precisely  the  same  kind.  In  all 
the  moral  relations  of  men  this  connecting  link  is  the  precise  thing 
which  we  specify  as  the  basis  of  our  judgment  of  the  guilt  or 
merit  of  a  deed— 4he  thing  in  our  view,  is  that  the  party  of  whom 
we  speak  did  so  and  so— originated,  designed,  aehieved,  the  re- 
sult wbick  has  taken  plaos«    The  bais.aUusion  to  this  cireuBi- 
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fltanoe  will  show  tbe  vast  importance  of  this  element  of  our  phi- 
losophy :  and  as  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  odium  upon  Mr.  M.'s 
view  as  morally  deficient,  but  only  to  impugn  it  logicaUy^  we 
will  do  no  more  than  allude  to  it.  While  therefore  neither  tlie 
reality  nor  the  importance  of  this  element  can  be  questioned,  we 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  MilPs  theory  has  na  language 
which  can  express  this  idea  at  all  To  say  upon  his  theory,  that 
a  roan  caused  any  thing,  did  any  thing — produced,  accom|)lished, 
any  thing — all  this  means  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  describes, 
when  probed  to  the  bottom,  no  relation  but  that  of  antecedence: 
and  most  palpably  this  is  not  the  real  relation  in  such  a  case. 
The  man's  real  and  caunntive  relation  to  the  event  which  he  con- 
ceived, planned,  and  executed^  this  Mr.  M.  has  no  words  to  de- 
scribe. 

Here  then  are  two  grand  relations.  In  tbe  first,  things  are  con- 
nected simply  through  their  common  relation  to  time ;  the  one 
uniformly  and  forever,  preceding  the  other.  Iti  the  second,  they 
are  related  by  an  intervening  link — the  antecedent  being  connec- 
ted by  its  own  €iction  with  tbe  consequent.  Now  which  of  these 
relations  is  causation  ?  They  are  as  distinct  as  two  relations  cao 
be.  Mr.  M.  decides  that  the  first  is  appropriately  termed  causa- 
tion. Now  without  even  glancing  at  the  absurdity  of  appropria- 
ting this  name  to  that  one  of  the  two,  what  is  the  name  of  tbe 
other?  When  a  man  stands  related  to  a  result  by  his  own  pre- 
vious thought,  and  action,  what  do  maiikind  call  that  1  To  this 
ioquiry  Mr.  Mill's  theory  fails  totally  to  supply  an  answer.  This 
grtiodest,  and  most  familiar,  of  all  the  facts  of  our  moral  history, 
has  upon  his  scheme  absolutely  no  name  at  all.  The  advocate 
of  that  scheme  must  either  deny  that  these  relations  are  distinct, 
and  maintain  that  the  intelligent  and  deliberate  production  of  a 
result  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  mere  stated  antecedence, 
by  which  it  is  alledged  that  the  sunrise  causes  daylight,  or  must 
acknowledge  that  his  theory  fails  to  describe  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental,  and  important,  of  existing  distinctions.  Mr.  Mill 
however  has  too  much  boldness  and  promptness  to  be  greatly  at  a. 
loss,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  his  resources  are  adequate 
even  to  such  an  emergency.  He  is  not  without  a  name  for  the 
great  relation  which  is  constituted  when  a  stands  related  to  6  by 
an  intermediate  process ;  he  calls  it — x  ! 

We  ought  perhaps,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Mill,  to  say  that  he  pro- 
fesses not  to  present  his  theory  of  this  subject  as  absolutely,  and 
exclusively,  the  true  one  ]  but  only  as  sufficient  for  purposes  of  log- 
ical and  experimental  inquiry.  He  seems  reluctant  to  enter  into 
any  argument  upon  the  merits  of  the  question.  He  acknowledges 
that  the  theory  most  in  vogue  at  present  implies  a  '^  mysterious 
and  most  powerful  tie,"  such  as  does  not  exist  in  any  mere  antece- 
dsooe.    Of  this  theory  besays— "  No  such  doctrine  will  be  fouod 
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in  the  following  pages.  Bnt  neither  will  there  be  found  any  thing 
incompatible  with  it,^^  We  quote  the  sentence  which  We  have 
italicised  in  order  to  give  our  author  the  full  benefit  of  the  ad- 
mission that  onee,  for  a  single  moment,  he  did  admit  the  possible 
tnuh  of  the  theory  opposite  to  his  own.  But  neither  in  the  tone 
of  this  paragraph  itself,  nor  elsewhere  throughout  his  work  is 
there  any  thing  to  indicate  that  his  view  of  causation  is  one  af- 
firmed for  logical  purposes  alone.  Onthe  contrary,  Mr.  M.  seems 
after  having  made  this  small  concession,  to  have  dismissed  all 
hesitancy  from  his  thoughts;  and  speaks  uniformly  with  an  un- 
doubting  confidence  in  the  essential  truth  of  his  theory,  even  in 
its  widest  and  most  important  applications.  For  instance,  in  dis- 
cussing formally  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  volitiou,  the 
most  important,  theoretically,  of  all  ethical  inquiries,  he  remarks 
-—"That  the  free  will  philosophers,  being  mostly  of  the  school 
which  rejects  Hume  and  Brown's  analysis  of  cause  and  effect, 
should  miss  their  way  for  waiH  of  the  light  which  that  analysis 
affords  can  not  surprise  us.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  necessari- 
ans, who  usually  admit  that  philosophical  theory,  should  in  prac- 
tice equally  lose  sight  of  it.  The  very  same  misconception  of 
the  doctrine  called  Philosophical  necessity,  which  prevents  the 
opposite  party  from  recognizing  its  truth,  I  believe  to  exist  more 
or  less  obscurely  in  the  minds  of  most  necessarians,  however  they 
may  in  words  disavow  it."  In  these  remarks,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  our  author,  so  far 
from  framing  his  theory  of  causation  for  mere  purposes  of  classi- 
fication and  deduction  among  physical  phenomena,  takes  it  bodily 
into  the  sphere  of  consciousness ;  and  makes  it  the  ground  of 
most  important  conclusions  there.  The  theory  of  Hume  aild 
Brown  sheds  light,  he  tells  us,  upon  the  phenomena  of  volition. 
He  maintains  that  necessity  in  physics,  is  merely  certainty, — that 
there  is  no  other  *  tie'  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  between 
causes  and  effects,  than  simple  uniformity  of  sequence;  and  that 
the  idea  usually  expres^d  by  the  word  necessity  is  a  mere  illu- 
sion. It  usually  involves  a  mystical  tie — "  the  existence  of  which 
in  the  case  of  inorganic  matter,  is  but  an  iUvsion,  produced  by 
the  use  of  language."  (Bk.  Ill,  ch.  xxi,  ^  3.)  Mr.  Mill  does 
here  unquestionably  pronounce  upon  the  absolute  truth  of  his 
theory ;  he  affirms  that  all  that  can  be  termed  necessity  with  any 
propriety,  is  but  absolute  uniformity  of  succession  ;  and  that  all 
additional  significance  which  the  word  may  be  imagined,  or  may 
be  employed,  to  convey,  is  a  mere  illusion.  Of  course,  as  volitions 
are  connected  with  their  causes  by  simple  certainty  of  sequence, 
they  are  free,  there  being  no  "  mystical  tie"  to  bind  them.  They 
are  at  the  same  time  necessary^  because  necessity  means  mere 
certainty:  and  finally,  and  comprehensively,  they  are  free,  and 
necessary,  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  degree j  with  all 
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^ker  phenomena,  since  there  is  no  <<  mystical  tie"  in  the  neoes* 
sity  which  characterizes  <my  sequences  in  nature,  and  all  seqi>en- 
ces  are  alike  certain. 

Hence  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to  modify,  and  even  to  reverse,  the 
approved  expression  of  onr  philosophical  conclusion  upon  this 
subject.  He  pointedly  affirms  the  freedom  of  our  volitions,  but 
thinks  at  the  same  time  that  the  advocate  of  liberty  need  not 
hesitate  to  admit  that  (hey  are  necessary;  because  necessity 
means  only  certainty,  uticonditionalness,  Slc,  At  least  this  he 
thinks  might  be  the  usage,  were  it  not  that  the  prejudice  of  the 
free  will  philosophers  perpetually  scents  something  more  than 
certainty  in  that  term  ;  and  were  it  not  also,  strange  to  say,  that 
the  necessarian  rests  under  the  same  '*  illusion."  That  is,  we 
suppose,  were  not  all  men  perpetually  under  an  illusion  in  their 
use  of  the  word  necessity,  it  would  be  exactly  expressive  of  truth 
to  say  that  fVee  volitions  are  necessary! 

The  fact  is  that  the  course  which  Mr.  Mill  has  deliberately 
adopted,  in  refusing  to  attempt  any  other  analysis  of  causation 
than  that  which  the  observation  of  physical  phenomena  affords, 
deprives  his  reasonings  upon  the  causation  of  volition,  of  all  au- 
thority. The  strongest  admirer  of  his  work  must  acknowledge 
that  it  is  impossible  even  for  Mr.  Mill  to  speak  with  weight,  upon 
ft  question  which  he  formally  declines  to  investigate.  '^  If  it  were 
necessary,"  he  observes  in  a  passage  before  referred  to,  '*  for  the 
purposes  of  inductive  logic,  thjeit  the  strife  should  be  quelled  which 
has  so  long  raged  among  the  different  schools  of  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  origin  and  analysis  of  our  idea  of  causation  ;  the 
promulgation,  or  at  least  the  general  reception  of  a  true  theory 
of  induction  might  be  considered  desperate  for  a  long  time  to 
come."  *  *  •  "No  such  necessity  exists  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  inquiry."  Now,  that  our  idea  of  causation  originates  in 
our  consciousness,  Mr.  Mill  himself  does  not  den^ ; — timt  it  very 
often  implies  in  its  analysis  an  '  intermediate  link'  between  the 
consequent  and  the  antecedent,  he  has  himself  expressly  affirmed ; 
whether  consciousness  gives  us  this  as  the  essential  element  of 
causation,  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  inquire.  If  however  i^is 
unnecessary  to  inquire,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to 
affirm.  Indeed  our  author's  position  seems  a  somewhat  humil- 
iating one.  He  affirms  earnestly  the  freedom  of  our  volitions, 
and  yet  maintains  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  necessity 
which  controls  the  leaf  in  budding  or  the  rain  in  falling.  He 
wonid  prefer,  he  tells  us^  affirming  the  freedom  of  the  rain,  and 
the  bud,  to  denying  that  of  the  volition ;  still  tliey  stand  upon 
precisely  the  same  ground :  the  one  is  as  free  as  the  other,  and  no 
more  free. 

We  can  not  but  feel  that  such  a  conclusion  is  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  such  a  commencement    An  effort  which  begins  by  rer 
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nonncing  all  inquiry  <'  respecting  the  origin  and  analysis  of  oar 
idea  of  causation"  could  not  well  have  a  more  appropriate  end 
than  this  equalization  of  the  mind  and  nature.  The  refusal  to 
attempt  an  analysis,  results  legitimately  in  the  confounding  of  all 
distinctions.  The  distinctions  between  the  different  kinds  of 
causation  and  necessity,  are  as  grand  and  momentous  as  they  are 
difficitlt.  It  is  but  a  timid  and  feeble  philosophy  which  can 
only  deiry  and  ignore  them ;  which  fixes  upon  some  one  of  them 
alone,  proclaims  this  the  whole,  and  pronounces  all  else  an  illti- 
sion  of  mankind.  That  Mr.  M.  should  have  done  this  after 
thorough  examination,  would  leave  us  no  ground  to  reproach, 
though  we  might  regret,  the  act ;  but  we  do  feel  entitled  to  use 
the  language  of  censure,  when  we  find  a  writer  of  his  profound 
abilities  passing  these  distinctions  by,  altogether  irf/Aou/argumenC, 
and  still  more,  that  this  should  be  done  with  any  thing  like  the 
appearance  of  contempt. 

For  the  reasons  thus  assigned,  we  deem  otir  author's  theory  of 
causation  radically  and  completely  erroneous.  We  have  endear- 
ored  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  as  a  definition  with  all  the 
canons  of  definition  ;  and  as  a  theory,  with  all  the  rules  of  indoc^ 
tion  which  Mr.  Mill  has  himself  established.  We  deem  it  no 
less  repugnant  to  the  truths  of  consciousness,  and  if  it  were  not 
80,  inadequate  to  the  description  of  them.  If  any  thing  more 
could  be  requisite  to  its  overthrow,  we  find  additional  argtnnent 
in  its  contrariety  to  all  that  Mr.  M.  remarks  so  correctly  aboat 
^  operating  catises,'  and  so  incorrectly  about  necessary  truths. 

We  are  fearful  of  wearying  the  patience  of  our  readers,  bat  w« 
have  spent  so  much  time  in  pointing  out  the  opposition  of  these 
two  theories  that  we  can  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
remarks  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  they  approach  an  agree- 
ment.  While,  as  we  suppose,  something  more  than  antecedence, 
however  constant  and  invariable,  is  requisite  to  constitute  causa- 
tion, it  may  yet  be  admitted  that  the  uniform  sequences  of  external 
nature  afford  our  only  evidence  of  causes  in  that  sphere.  Uniform- 
ity of  antecedence  may  be  the  sole  criierion  of  a  cause  in  nature, 
though  it  does  not  exhaust  the  idea  of  causation.  I'his  point  of 
approach  of  the  two  conflicting  systems,  Mr.  Milt  himself  ittdicates, 
in  a  remark  upon  his  second  canon  of  experiment,  to  the  follow- 
ing purport:  "  But  to  determine  whether  this  invariable  antecedent 
»  a  cause  or  this  invariable  consequent  an  effect,  we  must  be  able 
to  produce  the  one  by  the  other;  or  at  least  to  obtain  that  which 
alone  constitutes  our  assurance  of  having  produced  any  thing, 
namely,  an  instance  in  which  the  effect,  a,  has  come  into  exist* 
ence  with  no  other  change  in  the  preexisting  circumstances  than 
the  existence  of  A" — i.  e.,  of  an  antecedent  so  named.  In  this 
remark  we  recognize  a  distinction  which  is  perfectly 'just,  and  of 
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gmt  important.  The  occmrenDe  of  an  event  in  nature  in  vn>^ 
form  sequence  upon  a  given  combination  of  agents,  is  oor 
sole  assurance  of  baring  produced  it,  but  this  is  not  production 
It  is  an  occasion  of  great  regret  that  Mr.  Mill  should  have  identi- 
fied that  which  is  merely  our  assurance — our  evidence  of  prodoo- 
tion  with  the  essential  prodnction  itself.  We  can  not  but  feel  it 
to  be  very  uofortanate  that  he  has  reasoned  thtis  blindly  back- 
ward into  the  mind  from  the  mere  observation  of  physical  se« 
quences:  and,  amid  the  full  light  of  our  faculties  of  self-knowl- 
edge, has  essayed  to  decide,  unmindful  of  any  thing  but  the  de- 
lusive darkness  without. 

Nor  ought  we  to  omit  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  our  author's 
language  which  comes  to  view  in  the  sentence  just  quoted,  and 
which  strikes  us  as  of  a  loose  and  unhappy  kind.  He  speaks  of  a 
"change  in  the  preexisting  circumstances,^^  Now  there  is  no 
word  more  absolutely  indeterminate  than  this  of  ^circumstances.' 
It  describes  equally  the  most  active  agent,  and  the  most  insignifi- 
cant attendant,  of  any  change.  The  language  would  not  perhaps 
be  objectionable  were  it  not  chosen  expressly  (so  it  seems  to  us) 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  ambiguity ;  and  did  it  not  characterize  Mr. 
Mill's  habitual  style  of  expression.  When  A  robs  B,  the  presence 
of  the  latter  is  as  truly  an  antecedent  ^  circumstance'  of  the  result 
as  that  of  the  former ;  and  if  all  antecedent  circumstances  which 
are  uniformly  and  invariably  connected  with  the  result,  are  causee 
alike,  the  antecedent  B  is  05  truly,  and  for  aught  that  this  style 
of  language  says  or  can  say,  as  criminally,  the  cause  of  the  rob- 
bery, as  the  antecedent  A.  A  theory  which  refuses  to  recognize 
any  distinction  between  causative  agency  and  invariable  antece- 
dence, deserves,  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  a  weight  of  censure  to 
which  our  respect  for  Mr.  Mill  makes  us  averse  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  allude. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  important  work  which  has  been 
nnder  our  review,  having  accomplished  most  of  what  we  had  at 
heart  in  undertaking  these  stricturea  And  yet  we  are  reluctant 
to  dismiss  it  with  what  may  seem  a  tone  of  reproach.  The 
attittide  of  remonstrance  which  we  have  felt  constrained  to  adopt 
toward  certain  portions  of  it,  is  far  from  indicating  the  very  high 
appreciation  in  which  we  hold  the  work  in  all  its  other  aspects. 
As  a  work  upon  the  higher  logic  it  stands  alone  in  our  language  ; 
and  will  probably  long  maintain  its  primacy  as  an  accurate,  ele- 
gant, and  philosophic  exposition  of  the  eletnenis,  and  the  metb- 
odS|  of  experimental  inquiry.  In  this  de|  artment  we  commend 
it  most  earnestly  to  the  study  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
proaecution  of  logical  inquiries;  not  indeed  without  some  excep* 
tions,  bat  with  the  conviction  that  it  has  received  far  less  atten- 
tion among  us  than  its  worth  demands — ^far  less  than  it  will  well 
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repay.  We  hare  oiinelree  bestowed  upon  it  hour  after  bonr  d 
earnest  study  ;  and  hav^e  found  each  labor  of  investigation  which 
it  either  required  or  suggested,  a  labor  of  profit  and  delight  We 
shall  return  to  its  pages  with  frequent  and  deep  interest ;  and 
while  we  protest  with  all  earnestuess  and  freedoHi,  against  the 
errors  which  it  unhappily  seems  alraost  to  embalm,  we  take  our 
leave  of  it  with  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  our  lespecifijd 
homage  to  the  genius  and  attainments  of  its  author. 


ART.   II.— POPULAR   LECTURES. 

Representative  Men ;  Seven  Lectures,  By  R.  W.  Emersoh.  Bos- 
ton :  Philips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1850.    12mo,  pp.  285. 

Lectures  and  Essays.  By  Henry  Oilss.  Boston :  Ticknor  d& 
Co.    1850.    2  vols.  12mo,  pp.  617. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Emerson,  or  if  not  he,  perhaps  some  one  of  his 
devoted  admirers,  may  bo  still  so  far  short  of  absorption  into  the 
Budhist  heaven  of  indifferentism  to  all  human  concerns  and  opin- 
ions, as  to  have  some  little  curiosity  to  know  wliat  impression 
is  made  by  his  oracular  "  utterances,"  upon  a  mind  not  gifted 
with  sufficient  insight  to  trace  in  them  the  undoubted  evidences 
of  their  inspiration.  Supposing  some  such  curiosity  to  exist,  we 
will  endeavor  to  satisfy  it  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  outset,  only 
premising  that  we  judge  of  Mr.  Emerson  entirely  by  what  he 
exhibits  of  himself  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  that  as  thus  ex- 
hibited, he  must  appear  to  "eyes  that  have  not  been  opened'^  in 
his  most  favorable  aspect,  since  this  book  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  nearly  rational  of  all  that  he  has  yet  published. 

We  will  state  our  impressions  of  the  author  in  the  terms  in 
which  his  book  has  engraven  them  upon  our  mind  as  we  have 
read.  We  have  been  reminded  constantly  of  a  "  promising  boy," 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
in  a  quiet  country  town,  according  to  the  most  approved  maxims 
prescribed  and  traditional,  of  the  most  strict  puritanic  orthodoxy. 
He  has  thus  far  profited  by  his  instructions,  obeyed  his  parents, 
respected  the  aged,  believed  what  those  wiser  than  himself  Idd 
him,  learned  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  repeated  *a  verse  from 
the  Bible  at  the  breakfast  taible,  traveled  three  tniles,  in  all  weather, 
the  year  round,  to  attend  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  listened  to 
what  the  preacher  said,  remembered  the  text  and  looked  it  out 
for  his  blind  old  grandmother  when  he  reached  home.  The  sub- 
ject  of  many  hopes  and  prayers,  his  own  as  well  as  others,  he 
has  in  the  process  of  time,  euteied  coUege.    There  he  soon  be^ 
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comes  known  as  a  Yiitnous,  indastriocrs,  and  sneeessftil  student 
Oradnally  the  treasures  of  literature  and  science  are  disclosed  be- 
fore his  expanding  and  enraptured  vision,  and  he  sees  a  new 
worid,  the  glorious  and  boundless  creation  of  human  thought,  of 
the  existence  of  which,  he  before  knew  nothing.  He  enters 
with  irrepressible  ardor  upon  the  study  of  the  great  masters  in 
his  mother  tongue.  By  the  aid  of  reviews,  translations  and  his- 
tories of  literature,  as  well  as  by  that  of  his  own  rapidly  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  language,  he  learns  something  of  what  has  been 
thought  and  done  by  men  of  other  times,  other  lands  and  other 
tongues  than  his  own.  He  is  at  first  startled  and  bewildered  by 
the  extent  and  contrariety  of  their  speculations,  the  seeming  &cil- 
ky  with  which  they  overthrow  opinions  which  he  had  thought 
could  never  be  shaken,  the  freedom,  the  self-possession  with 
which  they  question  the  reality  of  what  had  been  to  him  the 
moet  sacred  and  awful  truths,  the  halo  with  which  they  adorn 
characters  and  deeds  which  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  most 
fiendish  and  despicable.  By  degrees  his  admiration  for  genius, 
and  his  interest  in  the  study  of  his  ideal  creations,  predominate 
over  his  respect  for  simple  unadorned  truth,  and  his  horror  of 
treating  even  the  rudest  semblance  of  truth  with  irreverence.  He 
sees  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  objections  that  could  be  brought 
against  his  most  fondly  cherished  opinions,  and  of  the  irresistible 
fascination  that  might  invest,  upon  a  nearer  view,  characters  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  irreconcilable  aversion.  He 
becomes  ashamed  of  his  former  self,  and  in  his  haste  to  disown  and 
tlien  to  despise  his  former  narrow  views  of  truth,  he  loses  his  respect 
for  truth  herself.  In  his  eagerness  to  walk  by  the  new  light  that 
has  broken  upon  his  unsealed  vision,  he  mistakes  an  ignis  fatuns 
for  the  Sim,  and  while  he  thinks  himself  preparing  for  a  swift 
ascent  to  the  mid  heaven  of  emancipated  thought,  he  is  only 
wandering  hopelessly,  amid  bogs,  and  fens,  and  pitfalls,  in  chase 
of  a  meteor.  The  halo  of  glory  with  which  he  fancies  himself 
sdready  girded,  and  which  seems  to  him  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun,  is  nothing  but  the  blinding  mist,  hovering  over  the  marsh, 
made  visible  by  the  kindling  of  a  transient  and  gaseous  light, 
and  liable  to  be  changed  as  suddenly,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
brief  meteor,  into  the  blackness  of  darkness.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  young  llluminatus  becomes  exalted  above  measure  in 
his  own  estimate,  by  his  new  initiation  into  the  society  of  the 
great  ^'  thinkers,"  the  seers,  and  the  prophets ;  the  creators  and 
the  regenerators,  who  rule  the  development  and  destiny  of  man- 
kind by  their  mighty  words.  He  strives  laboriously  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  difficult  art  of  compounding  their  mystic  and 
meaningless  utterances,  with  the  obstinately  expressive  terms  of 
his  own  language.  He  treats  his  own  mother  tongue  with  the 
moet  relentless  barbarky,  in  order  if  possible  to  make  it  rival  the 
• 
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indefiniteness  and  obscurity  of  that  of  asMtfaer  bend,  where  nmt 
and  cloud  are  native  to  the  earth  and  the  sky,  ami  where  ibe 
dreams  of  the  night  are  but  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the 
reflections  of  the  day.  His  superior  talents,  and  scholarship,  even 
when  so  perversely  employed,  enable  him  to  display  lumsnal 
vigor,  and  an  apparent  originality,  in  all  that  he  writes.  His 
eomposttions  call  forth  the  censure  of' some,  the  admiration  of 
many,  and  the  curiosity  of  alL  And  by  each  he  feels  himaelf 
equally  flattered.  And'  thus  vanity  induces  him  to  p^aevere 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  forced  and  unnatural  style  of  tliought  and 
expression,  which  his  own  sincere  admiration  for  even  the  de- 
formed oflspring  of  umloubted  genius,  led  him  inconsiderately  to 
begin.  The  mir^led  wonder  and  applause  with  which  the  bold 
expression  of  some  of  his  newly  acquired  convictions  is  received, 
tempts  him  to  go  even  beyond  himself,  and  to  afliect  a  more  entire 
renunciation  of  all  commonly  received  opinions,  than  he  has  ac- 
tually attained  in  his  own  mind ;  to  make  himself  appear  more 
oi  a  skeptic  and  doubter  than  he  really  is,  only  to  see  the  excess 
of  surprise  and  horror  be  can  call  forth  from  less  venturesome 
inquirers  after  truth. 

Now  we  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Emerson's  history  "  subjective" 
or  "objective."  We  know  nothing  of  the  process  by  which  his 
mind  has  been  made  physically  and  morally  capable  of  producing 
such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us.  Of  course  we  shall  not  bint 
a  suspicion  that  our  su]>posed  case  is  anything  more  thin  sup- 
posed, so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  however  true  it  may  be  as  a  nar- 
mtive  of  the  process  by  which  many  a  brilliant  and  inquisitive 
mind,  has  been  led,  first  by  the  sincere  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  sub- 
sequently by  its  own  vanity,  into  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless 
aberration.  We  do  not  charge  Mr.  Emerson  with  deliberately 
affecting,  now  in  his  advanced  state  of  ^<  cultivation,"  extmva- 
gances  of  sentiment  or  of  expression,  merely  to  make  simple 
minded  people  stare.  All  we  say  is,  this  book  of  his  cotistantly 
makes  the  impression  upon  our  mind,  that  its  author  is  one,  who 
has  beeti  made  what  he  is,  by  just  such  a  process  as  we  have 
sketched  in  the  form  t>f  a  supposition,  and  who  now  in  the  VEUe- 
turity  of  mental  and  moral  habits  thus  formed,  is  led  to  deal  in 
extravagant  paradoxes  and  contradictions,  by  the  gaping  womler 
and  the  inconsiderate  admiration  which  they  elicit  so  profuady. 
We  do  not  charge  him  with  insincerity.  We  are  told  that  his 
personal  appearance  is  that  of  a  man  altogether  iimocent  of  any 
such  thing.  But  we  judge  him  now  only  as  he  appears  in  his 
printed  book,  and  that  is  very  far  from  satisfying  us,  that  the 
charge,  if  made,  would  be  unjust.  At  any  rate,  if  he  does  not 
express,  so  far  as  his  own  distorted  forms  of  language  can  be  niade 
to  express  any  thing  intelligibly,  seotimencs  which  have  little  or 
no  pmctical  inflnenee  Qpoa  his  own  mind,  which  are  not ; 
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ed  bf  his  own  convictiom,  then  surely  what  is  sincerity  in  him, 
must  be  affectation  in  other  men.  But  however  unwiUing  he 
might  be  to  be  jndged  by  the  same  rules  of  right  and  reason  that 
are  employed  in  condemning  or  acquitting  his  fellow  mortals  be- 
fore the  bar  of  criticism,  we  are  all  the  more  inclined  not  to  make 
him  an  exception,  by  the  fact,  that  underneath  his  monstrous  ao* 
euranlation  of  barbarism  in  diction  and  absurdity  in  sentiment, 
there  seems  to  be  a  firm  substratum  of  good  old  Saxon  English 
and  of  genuine  New  Elngland  common  sense.  So  that  to  what- 
erer  depth  of  absurdity,  mysticism  or  contradiction  he  may  de- 
scend, in  his  oracular  utterances,  we  must  still  read  with  the  con-» 
viction  that  he  knows  better,  and  is  himself  conscious  that  he 
doea  Thus,  to  speak  in  a  style  more  strictly  in  sympathy  with 
our  subject,  if  Mr.  Elmerson  dramatizes  himself  upon  the  great 
^  world  stage,"  he  would  be  philosopher  enough  to  do  it  for  his 
own  amusement  as  well  as  that  of  his  audience.  And  hence  this 
book  presents  its  author  to  our  mind,  as  one  who  has  traveled  out 
<^  the  beaten  track  of  human  experience  and  inquiry,  has  peeped 
over  those  precipices  along  the  pathway  of  life,  which  most 
travelers  think  it  pnident  to  avoid,  and  has  groped  his  way  into 
the  dark  caverns  that  open  upon  the  earthly  pilgrim's  course, 
g:enerally  keeping  himself  either  out  of  sight,  or  else  in  exposed 
situations,  and  yet  seldom  so  far  off  as  not  to  hear  the  repeated 
expression  from  the  great  body  of  his  fellow  pilgrims,  "  What  a 
venturesome  fellow  be  is !"  He  would  purchase  the  applause  of 
mankind,  by  braving  what  they  fear,  and  despising  what  they 
most  esteem,  eveu  themselves.  Thus  his  whole  manner  and 
bearing  seem  to  say  to  them-^'^  What  miserable  little  souls  you 
all  are !  What  an  everhisting  whining,  and  whimpering,  you  do 
make  about  your  own  petty  ideas  of  happiness  and  misery,  be- 
nevolence and  selfishness,  duty  and  desert,  right  and  wrong,  life 
and  death.  How  terribly  you  are  frightened  at  bugbears,  and 
scarecrows.  Do  as  I  have  done.  Emancipate  yourselves  from 
your  chiMish  superstitions.  Do  not  vex  and  torment  yourselves 
about  the  antiquated  Hebraisms  of  heaven  and  hell,  Jehovah  and 
Jesus.  Such  things  may  have  been  well  enough  in  their  time. 
When  they  come  as  the  fresh  utterances  of  great,  sincere  souls, ' 
there  are  no  higher  truths.  But  you,  the  miserable  commonalty 
of  the  race,  what  have  you  to  do  with  poetry  or  philosophy  or 
religion.  Such  high  things  are  altogether  above  the  reach  of 
your  understanding;  and  if  you  could  attain  to  them,  it  would 
be  of  no  possible  consequence  to  yourselves ;  for,  do  what  you 
will,  you  are  ever  'on  your  way  to  all  that  is  good  and  true.' 
The  truest  faith  is  the  belief  that  all  things  are  good,  the  veriest 
atheism  is  the  belief  that  malignity  is  possible,  or  that  any  thing 
but  love  and  truth  can  last.  And  the  more  you  stare  and  shud- 
der, with  your  pististic  horror,  at  the  utterance  of  such  essential 
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facts  in  the  system  of  things,  the  greater  fools  you  are.  And  yet, 
do  not  think  I  shall  grieire  over  your  folly ;  for  it  is  all  one  with 
the  highetct  wisdom.  You  may  be  afraid  of  devils,  and  punish- 
ment ;  you  may  torture  yourselves  with  repentance  and  sorrow ; 
stril  I  shall  be  infinitely  delighted  with  your  weakness;  for  if  I 
were  not,  I  should  show  myself  a  fool  or  a  fanatic  as  you  are, 
and  not  a  philosopher  as  I  am.  My  pleasure  at  the  spectacle  of 
your  folly  is  all  the  more  exquisite,  from  the  fact  that  you  are  all 
as  good  and  happy  as  gods,  and  yet  do  not  know  it.  The  very 
undesignedness  and  unconsciousness  of  your  innocence  and  Miss, 
give  them  that  genuineness  which  alone  can  make  them  fit  sub- 
jects for  philosophic  contemplation." 

If  Mr.  Emerson  does  not,  in  his  own  reflections,  apply  to  man- 
kind terms  as  contemptuous  as  we  suppose  him  to  use,  then  be  is 
chai^eable  with  affectation,  or  his  own  books  most  essentially  mis- 
represent him.  We  suppose  that  each  is  true  in  part  or  by  turns. 
His  own  language  at  times,  taken  for  what  it  means,  if  it  means 
any  thing,  must  make  him  appear  in  the  character  of  a  much  more 
false  philosopher,  and  pernicious  moralist,  than  he  really  is  in  his 
own  convictions,  and  his  own  practice.  For  when  at  other  times, 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  the  man,  get  the  better  of  his  besetting 
mania  for  abstractions  and  paradoxes,  he  shows  that  he  estimates 
the  realities  of  life  like  other  men,  and  can  speak  of  them  sensi- 
bly and  intelligibly.  And  so  also  a  part  of  what  he  has  written, 
must  be  little  else  than  a  caricature  of  himself  as  well  as  of  every 
thing  which  it  pretends  to  represent,  for  another  portion  shows 
conclusively,  that  when  the  mood  of  his  own  inspiration  is  not 
upon  him,  he  thinks  and  feels  like  the  rest  of  men.  We  must 
conclude  then  that  his  labored  misrepresentations  of  truth  and 
duty  are  equal  misrepresentations  of  the  sounder  philosophy  by 
which  he  regulates  his  daily  life,  and  that  his  ostentatious  in- 
different ism  to  all  human  concerns  and  opinions  is  little  else  than 
affected  non-affectation. 

Our  estimate  of  Mr.  Emerson,  will  of  course  appear  to  some, 
exceedingly  '< shallow."  But  if  we  have  succeeded  in  our  en-> 
deavor  to  write  intelligibly,  that  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  incur 
the  charge  of  ''halfness"  and  *' superficiality"  from  those  to 
whose  minds  profundity  and  obscurity  are  identical.  The  mo- 
ment the  thought  vaguely  shadowed  forth,  even  in  their  own 
most  admired  oracular  sentences,  is  stated  in  plain  language,  it  ap- 
pears shallow  and  contemptible  in  their  estimate.  In  proportion 
as  any  thing  comes  within  the  range  of  ordinary  experience,  or 
makes  its  appeal  to  the  common  convictions  of  mankind,  it  must 
be  to  them  altogether  ''flat,  stale  and  unprofitable."  And  what- 
ever may  be  Mr.  Emerson's  private  judgment  of  such  a  taste,  he 
is  himself  responsible  for  encouraging,  to  the  full  extent  of  bis 
influence,  its  cultivation  by  others.    With.ali  his  preteosioiis  U> 
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Bamre,  all  his  coniempt  for  cant  and  affectation,  the  .direct  ten* 
deocy  of  his  influeDce  must  be  to  make  his  admirers  as  affected 
and  unnatural  as  possible  in  their  style  and  sentiments.  And  it 
would  seem  that  if  the  equanimity  of  so  exalted  a  philosopher 
could  ever  be  disturbed  by  any  symptoms  of  distrust  in  his  own 
infallibility,  he  would  at  times  suspect,  that  he  does  not  make 
himself  natural  in  profXHtion  as  he  succeeds  in  his  efforts  to  make 
himself  most  unlike  the  majority  of  men ;  that  he  will  not  con- 
vince them  of  his  superior  earnestness  and  '^  insight''  in  propor- 
tion as  he  treats  their  most  commonly  received  opinions  with  con- 
tempt. The  most  original  and  comprehensive  mind  is  surely  best 
able  to  express  itself  without  stumbling  continually  upon  solecism, 
paradox  or  contradiction,  and  it  will  most  intensely  disdaih  to 
court  attention  by  such  perverse  devices.  The  "  great  thinker" 
has  least  occasion  to  prove  his  own  exemption  from  narrow  and 
prejudiced  views  by  fiercely  satirizing  those  of  others.  He  will 
not  be  found  dealing  perpetually  in  implied  comparisons  between 
himself  and  all  other  great  '^  thinkers,"  correcting  their  opinions, 
and  thus  showing  himself  wiser  than  they,  or  finding  in  their 
lives  and  writings  a  meaning  which  nobody  else  has  found,  and 
thus  showing  himself  wiser  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  A 
great  mind  moves  on  its  way  in  the  performance  of  its  work  like 
the  great  powers  of  nature,  ever  silent,  progressive,  irresistible. 
The  light  which  the  greatest  and  truest  philosophers  shed  upon 
our  world,  appears  and  accomplishes  its  results  like  the  light  of 
the  sun,  which  possesses  such  immeasurable  power  as  to  affect 
every  living  thing  with  its  influence,  and  diffuses  itself  so 
quietly  and  uniformly,  as  to  seem  to  man  the  most  common  and 
comprehensible  of  all  physical  agencies.  That  light  is  more 
gentle  than  the  zephyr,  and  it  is  mightier  than  a  thousand  storms. 
It  gives  forth  no  sound,  it  has  no  perceptible  motion,  yet  it  gives 
voice  to  the  thunders  and  the  harmonies  of  nature,  and  it  wakes 
to  life  and  motion  the  dead  world  of  material  elements,  as  well 
as  the  wholes  organized  and  sensitive  creation.  So,  to  compare 
small  things  with  great,  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  greatest 
of  men  upon  their  age  and  the  world.  They  speak  the  language 
of  other  men.  They  do  not  study  to  startle  or  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  themselves,  but  to  the  truths  which  they  would  enforce. 
And  they  bring  forward  '^  things  new  and  old,"  so  naturally,  so 
fitly  illustrated  and  combined,  as  that  the  new  shall  seem  old  from 
its  perfect  coincidence  with  universal  convictions,  and  the  old 
shall  seem  new,  from  the  additional  value  conferred  upon  it  in  the 
laboratory  of  creative  and  industrious  thought.  The  truest  re- 
former, the  teacher,  who,  in  Mr.  Emerson's  sense  of  the  term,  is 
most  *'  divinely  inspired,"  does  not  "  strive  nor  cry."  He  mingles 
with  men  so  as  to  seem  one  of  them.  He  infuses  his  influence 
and  instruction  into  the  turbid  current  of  theirs,  in  so  natural  a 
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manneiN  (hat  when  they  become  purified  and  enl^fHened  timmgh 
his  ministraffiotiB,  they  seem  to  themselves  almost  to  bftve  eflbcted 
their  own  regeneration. 

But  our  '*  Sage  of  Cone^,''  (for  scich  he  has  been  called,  and 
such  it  would  seem  he  aspires  to  be  considered  among  men,)  ap- 
pears to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  he  shall  make  his  own 
heroes,  his  '<  representative  men,"  and  by  implication  himself  also, 
great  in  proportion  as  he  makes  them  speak  another  language 
than  that  of  this  world,  occasionally  bringing  them  within  the 
range  of  human  intelligence,  only  to  overthrow  and  confound  aU 
previously  received  ideas.     If,  for  a  rarity,  in  their  name  or  bis 
own,  he  has  set  forth  a  great  truth,  in  clear  and  appropriate  colors, 
he  must  next  ehow  his  artistic  skill  by  giving  it  a  stygiati  bode 
ground  of  as  decided  falsehood.    Thus  it  is  by  alternate  steps  in 
opposite  directions,  that  he  endeavors  to  '^  keep  on  his  way"  to- 
wards his  own  ideal  of  all  perfection,  "of  which  every  thing  can 
be  affirmed  and  denied."    At  one  time  he  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  the  most  enlarged  and  indiscriminate  faith,  professiag 
to  believe  in  all  creeds,  all  philosophies,  all  mythologies;  finding 
equally  "high  truths"  in  tlieogonies,  cosmogonies,  purgatories, 
metempsychoses,  nirvanas ;  quoting  with  equal  reverence,  the 
Mohammedan  Koran,  the  Parsee  Zendavesta,  the  Hindoo  Yedas 
and  Puranas,  and  the  Hebrew  Bible.    And  then  anon  he  re- 
notmces  all  faith,  even  in  himself;  gives  all  others  fair  warning 
not  to  believe  in  him,  and  seeks  to  dissuade  all  from  believing  in 
anything  else.     Now  he  professes  to  en>brace  all,  the  lowest  and 
the  highest,  the  purest  and  the  most  corrupt,  in  his  most  catholic 
and  constant  love.     And  then  again,  ere  you  can  reciprocate  such 
generous  affection,  he  sneers  at  the  very  idea  of  loving  at  all. 
On  this  page  we  find  him  representing  tnith,  as  if  it  were  immu- 
table, everlasting,  ever  attainable,  ever  to  be  sought,  ever  to  be 
relied  upon  as  a  sure  dependence.    On  that,  truth  and  error  seem 
to  have  become  convertible  terms,  or  "  one  as  the  other,"  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  falsehood;  the  more  devout  the 
saint,  the  more  abandoned  the  sinner.     Here  he  talks  of  man  as  if 
he  were  the  creature  of  circumstances,  helplessly  subject  to  niate> 
rial  laws,  himself  "animated  chlorine,"  "achemic  lump,"  endow- 
ed with  the  capacity  of  thinking,  of  the  same  substance 'with  the 
dust  which  he  treads  upon,  all  of  which  will,  like  him,  "  in  its  turn 
speak  and  reason,"  when  he  has  gone  to  mix  forever  with  the 
"elements."    But  then  again,  our  philosopher  speaks  of  man  as 
able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself,  represents  him  as  "eadoge- 
notis,"  producing  all  external  things  from  within  himself,  ruling 
his  own  destiny  in  spite  of  the  goik  or  the  "  fatal  sisters."     And 
so  swings  the  perpetual  antithetic  see-saw ;  from  truth  to 
from  reason  to  folly,  from  light  to  darkness. 
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It  is  mncli  to  be  regretted  that  a  mind,  posaesfting  so  gteat  ba^ 
oral  and  acquired  stiperiority,  should  spend  its  strength  so  use- 
lessly, not  to  say  perversely.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
ooe,  so  little  predisposed  by  taste  or  constitutional  temperament 
to  the  grossne»  and  reckless  malignity  of  vulgar  skepticism, 
shonld  yet  be  led  by  mere  caprice,  to  affirm  at  times  the  tnith 
of  many  of  its  most  monstrous  and  pernicious  maxims.  But 
however  much  error  and  absurdity  may  be  found  in  alt  that  Mr. 
Emerson  writes,  we  are  not  apprehensive  that  any  very  extensive 
or  permanent  evil  results,  will  spring  from  the  influence  of  hia 
pnbfications.  When  we  first  heard  of  his  delivering  these  lec- 
tares,  and  of  the  applause  which  they  were  said  to  elicit  from 
crowded  audiences ;  When  we  saw  reported  particular  sentences, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  received  with  the  clearest  tokens 
of  fiivor;  especially,  the  somewhat  famous  "utterance,"  ihat 
''man  though  in  brothels  or  jails,  or  on  gibbets,  is  on  bis  way  to 
all  that  is  good  and  true  f  we  were  disposed  to  share  in  the  feara 
that  were  fblt  and  expressed  in  various  quarters,  as  to  the  disor- 
ganizing and  corrupting  influence  which  such  lectures  must  exert. 
But  reading  them  as  they  are  now  presented  to  us  on  the  printed 
page,  has  almost  entirely  dissipated  such  apprehensions.  If  the 
pare  ridiculousness  of  laboriously  writfng  out,  and  gravely  read- 
ing to  large  assemblies,  such  gratuitous  absurdities  as  may  be 
fonnd  strewed  profusely  all  through  the  first  four  of  the,se  lectures, 
and  occasionally  in  the  remaining  three,  could  not  call  forth  some 
exhibitions  of  noisy  emotion  from  a  **  Boston  audience,"  then 
certainly  the  good  people  of  our  American  Athens  must  surpass 
all  others  in  the  imperturbability  of  their  temperament.  It  seems 
lo  us,  on  reading  the  book,  scarcely  possible  that  any  hearer  could 
have  80  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
the  lecturer  was  enunciating  truths,  which  should  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  his  belief,  practice,  or  obligations.  And  the  applause 
elicited  by  these  feats  of  daring  in  moral  gymnastics,  may  indi- 
cate just  as  little  danger  that  the  heai-ers  would  be  prevailed  on 
to  put  in  practice  what  the  lecturer  said,  but  could  not  have  con- 
vinced them  that  he  believed,  as  the  redoubled  cheering  with 
which  fool-hardy  feats  of  strength  and  daring  in  the  circus  are 
received,  indicates  a  danger  that  the  crowd,  occupying  the  seats 
of  the  amphitheater,  may  be  led  by  admiration  of  such  exploits, 
to  descend  into  the  arena  and  enroll  themselves  as  apprentices 
nnder  the  master  of  the  ring.  However  sincere  or  unaflected 
Mr.  Emerson  may  be  in  his  personal  appearance,  or  in  his  own 
consciousness,  he  chooses  such  a  way  to  exhibit  himself  in  what 
he  writes,  that  his  readers,  at  least,  if  not  his  hearers,  are  fully 
justified  in  looking  upon  him  only  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  Sam 
Patch,  who  makes  it  his  profession  to  go  about  the  world,  leap^ 
ing  dowti  precipices,  plunging  into  abysses,  ia  every  deep  seekkig 
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a  still  lower  in  which  to  expose  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  ap- 
plause aiid  the  pay,  which  men  are  always  willing  to  bestow  on 
any  one  who  is  fool-hardy  enough  to  entertain  them  with  such 
extravagances.  And  as  the  veritable  Sam  Patch  has  had  an  oc- 
casional imitator,  so  our  oracular  Sage,  may  sometiibes  secure  a 
hearer  who  is  simple-minded  enough  to  suppose  he  is  listening  to 
the  words  of  a  prophet.  3ut  the  great  majority  of  both  bearers 
and  readers,  though  they  may  smile  or  wonder  or  even  inconsid- 
erately applaud,  will  yet  look  upon  these  *'  orphic  sayings,"  as 
compared  with  the  firm,  urgent,  and  intelligible  truths,  which 
bear  upon  men's  duty  and  destiny,  very  much  as  they  look  upon 
the  feats  of  strength  and  daring  exhibited  in  the  arena,  as  com- 
pared with  the  quiet,  yet  constant  and  energetic  toil  of  that  hon- 
orable industry,  which  feeds  and  clothes  and  enlightens  the  na- 
tions. There  is  much  folly,  if  we  jitdge  the  author  as  we  do 
other  men  we  must  say  there  is  much  wickedness,  in  his  book  ; 
yet,  considering  the  extent  and  intensity  of  each,  the  folly  is  the 
most  harmless,  and  the  wickedness  is  the  most  inconsequential, 
that  we  have  recently  observed.  The  chief  injury  which  it 
will  effect,  must  be  produced  in  very  much  the  same  way,  that 
bear-baiting,  prize-fighting,  and  public  executions  tend  to  cor- 
rupt the  general  morality,  by  familiarizing  the  minds  of  many 
with  things 'horrible  and  revolting.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
reader  is  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  influence  of  this  book, 
mainly  because  he  can  not  easily  even  see  the  divine  majesty  of 
truth  treated  with  such  irreverence  and  indignity,  and  not  him- 
self be  made  less  sensitive  to  her  wronga 

We  must  however,  in  strict  justice  to  Mr.  Emerson,  admit,  that 
with  all  that  is  absurd,  and  all  that  is  false,  in  his  book,  there  is 
much  that  is  of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  The  lecture 
on  Napoleon,  throwing  out  of  the  account  some  characteristic 
attempts  at  a  far*-fetched  theory,  is  quite  as  good  as  any  thing  we 
have  seen  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  delineate  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  that  most  extraordinary  character.  And  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  Mr.  Emerson's  success  in  that  instance  mainly  to  the 
fact,  that  he  seems  to  have  regarded  his  subject  as  one,  which 
even  he,  consistently  with  his  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  might 
make  intelligible  to  the  common  mind.  However  that  may  be, 
that  lecture  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  author  is  altogether 
strongest,  not  when  the  phrensy  of  his  moon-struck  madness  is 
upon  him ;  but  when  he  yields  himself  most  fully  to  the  guid- 
ance of  his  still  remaining  reason.  Unlike  this  however,  most  of 
the  sketch^  seem  to  have  been  drawn,  not  from  any  distinct  im- 
pression of  what  the  individuals  themselves  were,  but  from  a 
dim,  uncertain,  conception  of  an  ideal  character.  In  all  that  m 
said  of  Plato,  there  is  scarcely  personality  enouah  to  excuse  the 
introduction  of  the  name.    The  author  evidently  endeavored  to 
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delineate  his  owti  abmrd  ideal  of  a  philosopher,  and  then  named 
the  picture,  Plato.  And  surely,  if  we  are  to  receive  it  as  a  like- 
ness rather  than  a  fancy-piece,  there  was  much  need  that  he 
should  keep  constantly  before  our  eyes  the  inscription — "this 
is  Hate." 

He  speaks  of  the  Grecian  philosopher,  and  of  our  English 
Shfikspeare,  rery  much  as  it  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  with 
many  of  the  critics,  essayists,  and  lecturers  of  the  times  to  speak, 
nof  only  of  those  two  greatest,  least  nndersteod,  masters,  but  also 
of  any  other  minor  hero  on  the  field  of  thought  or  action,  whom 
they  raay  choose  to  emblazon  with  the  splendors  of  their  "  in- 
tense^ rhetoric,  and  in  describing  whose  minutest  trait  or  deed, 
they  would  throw  open  the  "  unchoked  channels  and  flood  gates 
of  expression."  They  would  represent  their  hero,  of  whatever 
name,  as  ^eat  above  all  men,  in  every  thing  which  is  to  them  a 
conceivable  human  excellence  or  power;  and  thus,  whatever 
they  chance  to  fancy  will  augment  that  greatness,  they  ascribe 
k  to  him,  without  reserve  or  discrimination.  And  they  repeat, 
in  80  many  disconnected,  indefinite,  and  irrational  forms,  their 
ascriptions  of  greatness,  that  the  consistency  and  intelligibility  of 
one  of  their  essays  or  lectures,  remind  the  reader  of  the  scene  at 
Ephesus,  when  "  the  whole  city  rushed  together  into  the  theater, 
the  more  part  not  knowing  wherefore  they  had  come  together, 
yet  all  with  one  voice,  about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out 
great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  The  reader  or  hearer  rises 
from  his  two  hours  sitting,  with  the  impression  that  his  essayist 
or  lecturer  has  been  struggling  to  make  the  subject  of  his  criti* 
cism  appear  great,  grecU,  grkat.  And  his  enlightenment,  from 
the  patient  perusal  or  hearing  of  so  many  intense  epithets  and 
rugged  or  rounded  periods,  "  hath  this  extent  no  more." 

Thus  Mr.  Emerson,  without  any  attempt  at  proof  or  argument, 
piles  assertion  upon  assertion,  that  all  subsequent  products  of  the 
human  mind,  were  first  generated  in  Plato's.  "  Out  of  Plato, 
come  all  things  that  are  still  written  and  debated  among  men  of 
thought."  All  subsequent  advances  made  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture ;  philosophy,  morals,  religion,  are  but  developments  of  what 
existed  in  the  mind  of  the  world's  first  and  sole  philosopher. 
"Christianity,"  "Calvinism,"  "Mohammedanism,"  were  all  in 
Plato.  So  thoroughly  prepared  is  the  reader,  as  he  advances,  to 
find  asserted  in  the  same  strain,  any  thing  which  could  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  assertion,  that  he  is  a  little  inclined  to  feel  that 
his  author  is  falling  below  himself,  in  not  declaring  that  gunpow- 
der, printing,  the  steam-engine,  railroad,  cotton  gin,  electric  tele- 
graph, were  also  in  the  mind  of  Plato.  For  Plato  vrnsgrecU,  and 
the  ambitions  eulogist,  of  Mr.  Emerson's  stamp,  seems  to  suppose, 
that  he  shall  make  greatness  apparent  and  impressive,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  loads  it  with  the  most  startling  and  incongruous  epi- 
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thet9»  and  aaeribet  to  ii  Ibe  most  suferoAturB]  •ndowmeiits  and 
achieFecoents. 

Ill  alt  his  attempts  to  delineate  character,  Mr.  Emerson  seems 
to  be  governed  by  a  conviction,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  dramatic 
element  in  the  constitution  of  his  own  mind,  which  enables  him 
to  speak  infallibly  the  sentiments  of  another ;  for  the  time,  ^to 
become  him."  But  the  reader  '^mtist  havBa  most  uncommon 
skull,"  who  can  for  a  moment  forget,  that  it  is  the  same  Sir 
Oracle  who  speaks,  whether  it  be  by  the  moiuh  of  Plato  or  Swe- 
denberg,  Montaigne  or  Goethe.  And  it  seems  to  be  this  confi- 
dence in  his  Protean  ''many  sidedness,"  bis  fancied  ability  to 
sustain  the  most  varied  impersonation,  which  leads  the  author  in 
the  present  volume,  into  most  of  his  extravagances.  While  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  speaking  appropriately  in  the  character 
of  another,  to  have  become  for  the  time,  the  skeptic,  the  mystic, 
or  the  philosopher,  he  is  only  giving  utterance  to  the  fondly  cher- 
ished conceits  of  his  own  miiui.  And  the  reader  is  to  be  par- 
doned, if  many  times,  he  receives  these  as  if  they  were  iM4eii(M 
to  be,  as  they  really  are,  the  writer's  oum.  For  it  is  indeed  not 
easy  to  tell  when  Mr.  Emerson  is  himself,  if  he  is  not  so  through* 
out,  Yet  if  he  should  ever  experience  a  return  of  so  much  reason 
and  conscience,  as  wotild  lead  him  to  feel  responsible  for  his 
opinions,  and  consequently  to  deny  or  to  defend  any  that  might  be 
ascribed  to  him,  this  transparent  figment  of  dramatizing  himself 
in  the  several  inccu-nations  of  philosopher,  mystic,  skeptic,  might 
serve  him  very  effectiially  for  /he  purpose  of  self-defense.  There 
are  very  few  of  what  seem  t4  be  his  favorite  passages,  which  he 
might  not  acknowledge,  or  d^ny,  at  pleasure,  on  that  principle. 
Bat  whether  the  sentiments  thus  renounced  would  rightly  repre- 
sent the  persons  to  whom  they  were  transferred,  or  whether  those 
acknowledged  would  be  such  as  the  writer  would  safely  hold 
himself  accountable  for,  is  a  question,  the  right  decision  of  which, 
we  fkncy,  would  place  Mr.  Emerson's  reputation,  both  as  a 
genius  and  as  a  moralist,  in  no  very  enviable  light 

Passing  from  the  first  of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  to  the  second,  is  like  awakening  from  the  darkness, 
the  confusion,  the  blitid  and  baffling  struggle  of  some  horrible 
nightmare  dream,  and  seeing,  on  the  sudden  recovery  of  con- 
sciousness, by  the  first  glance  through  the  curtainless  window, 
that  the  day  has  broken,  and  that  the  sun,  coming  forth  from  the 
chambers  of  the  morning,  is  illumining  a  world  which  is  as  fair, 
and  firm,  and  real,  as  it  was  when  last  seen  bathed  in  the  light  of 
his  setting  beams.  While  we  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  some 
views  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  by  Mr.  Emerson's  aid,  we 
are  but  as  the  half  recovered  blind,  seeing  *<  men  as  trees  walk- 
iiig«"    And  the  dimness  or  the  distortioo  of  our  vision  is  so  com- 
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plete,  Ibftt  Hien  and  things  appear,  iDterehangeably,  now  as  mon- 
sters of  glaring  hideousness,  and  now  as  the  shifting  outline  of 
impalpable  shadows.  And  so  all  forms  of  the  risible  world,  the 
glory  of  the  '*  human  face  divine,"  as  well  as  eternal  laws  and 
nnchanging  troths,  distorted,  jostled,  turned  upside  down  in  the 
giddy  phantasmagoria  of  our  borrowed  vision,  are  made  to  reel  to 
and  fro  io  delirious  or  intoxicated  dance,  "alternating  Elysian 
brightness  with  deep  dreadful  night"  Such  is  the  world,  such 
is  the  universe  to  us,  so  long  as  we  look  for  the  interpretation  of 
their  realities  and  their  mysteries,  to  a  prophet,  who  himself  seems 
to  be  possessed  by  a  blind  and  dumb  devil. 

We  need  no  borrowed  lens,  in  order  to  see  the  world  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  perspicuous  style,  and  the  generally  rational  senti- 
ments, which  fill  these  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Giles.  He  affects  to 
possess  no  more  of  the  "  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  than  mor- 
tals may  possess  consistently  with  the  maintencmce  of  their  reason, 
their  faculty  of  speech,  and  their  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  this  earthly  life.  And  by  the  aid  of  that  vision,  we  see  the 
material  woHd  firm  on  its  foundations  as  of  old,  and  the  truths 
which  affect  man's  duty  and  destiny,  clear  as  the  sun  in  heaven 
and  unshaken  as  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Mr.  Giles  can  not  be  said  to  express  his  thoughts  entirely  in 
"that  colorless  language  which  like  the  cloudless  atmosphere 
exhibits  objects  without  exhibiting  itself."  But  his  style  ap- 
proaches quite  as  near  that  only  perfect  standard,  as  that  of  the 
author  to  whom  he  applies  so  elegant  and  appropriate  a  descrip- 
tion. He  is  content  to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  elegantly, 
just  as  they  lie  iu  his  own  mind,  not  disturbed  by  the  fear,  that 
because  their  full  meaning  is  understood  by  the  reader,  they  will 
be  thought  less  profound.  It  is  indeed  nothing  to  his  discredit 
that  he  has  neither  strength  nor  depth  of  thought,  as  many 
writers  and  readers  understand  those  qualities.  In  their  estimate, 
strength  consists  in  little  else  than  the  reduplication  of  certain 
constantly  recurring  epithets  of  intensity ;  and  what  seems  to  them, 
depth,  even  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  perception,  is  as  readily 
secured,  by4he  use  of  the  most  general  and  indefinite  terms,  to 
express  thoughts  that  are  still  more  indefinite  in  the  writer's 
own  miiKl. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Giles's  language  does  not  perfectly  ex- 
liibit  the  thought  without  exhibiting  itself.  But  it  is  question- 
able whether  that  perfect  standard  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  popular  lecturing.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  at- 
tention of  any  audience,  could  be  chained  to  a  subject,  in  which 
they  had  before  felt  no  special  interest,  by  a  written  discourse, 
the  style  of  which  did  not  occasionally  betray,  to  a  critical  ob- 
server, the  labor  and  the  art  of  composition.  The  studied  com- 
parisoBi  the  brilliaiit  antithesis,  the  well  turned  period,  the  unaf- 
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fected  alliteration,  the  carefully  worded  apothegm,  the  occasional 
sentence  modulated  with  all  the  grace  of  poetic  numbers,  are 
perhaps  some  of  "  the  faults"  to  which  Mr.  Giles  refers  in  his  pre- 
face, as  marking  this  class  of  compositions,  and  which  he  admits 
his  own  to  have  "in  full  measure."  But  when  they  are  used  not 
merely  for  effect,  nor  in  greater  excess  than  in  these  volumes,  and 
when  the  main  interest  of  the  composition  is  made  to  depend 
upon  far  higher  qualities,  even  such  as  have  no  need  of  studied 
ornament  or  labored  exaggeration  to  ensure  attention,  then  the 
sound  good  sense  of  the  writer  is  all  the  more  acceptable,  be- 
cause it  is  expressed  in  language  which  by  its  very  structure  is 
perceived  to  have  been  carefully  chosen. 

We  have  been  the  more  gratified  in  reading  these  volumes, 
from  the  fact  that  we  opened  them  in  the  outset,  with  an  unfa- 
vorable impression,  derived  from  what  was  designed  to  be  a  de- 
cidedly favorable  notice  of  the  author,  by  some  newspaper  critic 
who  quoted,  in  confirmation  of  his  criticism,  the  passage  on  "  fat 
men"  in  general  introductory  to  the  lecture  on  Palstaff.  That 
passage  is  indeed  labored  and  ingenious ;  but  considered  either  in 
itself,  or  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  earnest,  practical 
tone  of  each  succeeding  article,  it  is,  to  our  mind,  more  decidedly  in 
bad  taste  than  any  thing  else  in  the  two  volumes.  It  is  almost  the 
only  passage  in  which  the  heart  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  wanting. 
It  is  little  else  than  sentence  making,  where  the  labor  of  the  com- 
position effectually  kills  the  designed  humor  of  the>  sentiment. 
The  gross  conception  of  obesity  is  so  denuded  and  draggled  out, 
that  the  author  will  hardly  win  our  thanks  or  provoke  our  laughter, 
by  making  a  "tun  of  man"  our  "companion."  And  as  to  Pal- 
staff himself,  leaving  out  of  the  account  all  the  fine  spun  theories 
and  acute  speculations  of  Mr.  Giles,  and  of  every  other  critic 
upon  the  transcendent  genius  of  Shakspeare,  we  much  prefer 
that  the  great  dramatist  should  be  his  own  interpreter.  "  Pal- 
staff, a  type  of  Epicurean  life,"  has  a  classical  and  philosophic  air, 
and  may  therefore  arrest  the  attenti-^n  of  the  curious  and  the 
speculative ;  but  Shakspeare  himself  was  not  such,  nor  did  he 
write  for  such.  Ask  him  what  is  the  abstract  idea  of  Palslaff, 
and  he  would  answer,  by  the  mouth  of  Prince  Henry,  in  terms 
which,  if  abstract,  are  not  very  difficult  of  comprehension, 
"That  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that 
vanity  in  years."  Mr.  Giles  indeed  endeavors  to  bring  his  specu- 
lations upon  Palstaff  to  a  safe  moral  conclusion  ;  but  the  specu- 
lations themselves,  though  ingenious  and  for  that  reason  attrac- 
tive, are  founded  upon  an  implied  faith  in  the  infallibility  of 
Shakspeare's  genius ;  upon  the  assumption  that  one  of  his  charac- 
ters is  equivalent  to  one  of  nature's,  and  may  be  dissected  and 
reasoned  upon  as  such.  But  unfortunately,  that  degree'  of  faith 
in  the  great  dramatist,  is  mostly  confined  to  those  who  have  oc-  - 
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casioo  to  write  leeUnres^  CMays,  or  reviews,  upon  subjects  that 
have  been  already  a  thousand  times  exhausted,  and  out  of  which 
they  must  yet  endeavor  to  evolve  something  new.  If  these  vol- 
umes are  a  fair  exhibition  of  Mr.  Giles's  mind,  he  is  certainly  far 
more  brilliant,  sensible,  and  effective  as  a  writer,  when,  avoiding 
all  speculation  upon  the  world  of  books  that  have  been  written 
by  others,  he  turns  his  attention  directly  to  the  world  of  men  and 
nature  as  it  is.  Thus  those  portions  of  these  lectures,  especially 
of  those  upoti  Crabbe  and  Elliot,  in  which  the  works  of  the 
writers  themselves  are  lost  sight  of,  are  incomparably  the  best. 
His  forms  of  expression  are  most  happily  chosen,  and  his  vein  of 
thought  is  most  rich  and  suggestive,  not  when  he  attempts  to 
criticise  or  commend  the  manner  in  which  Elliot  and  Crabbe 
have  described  the  condition  of  the  laboring  and  suffering  poor, 
but  when  he  describes  that  condition  himself 

And  this  observation  brings  us  directly  to  the  leading  object 
which  we  had  before  us,  in  classing  together  for  the  purpose  of 
review,  two  authors  so  unlike  each  other  as  Mr.  Emerson  and 
Mr.  Giles.-  Unlike  as  they  are  in  other  respects,  they  agree  very 
essentially  in  the  several  particulars,  of  being  '*  popular  lecturers,'^ 
and  writing  mostly  on  what  others  have  written,  yet  writing  best, 
when  attempting  to  expound  or  criticise  or  commend  other  wri- 
ters least.  Even  Mr.  Emerson  can  keep  himself  mostly  within 
the  bounds  of  rationality,  so  long  as  his  subject  is  one  so 
definite  and  practical  as  '^  The  Man  of  the  World.''  But  let 
him  give  out,  that  he  is  to  expound  some  great  philosopher,  to 
detect  the  hidden  sense  of  some  night  walking  mystic,  rendered 
a  sleep-talker  and  a  sleep-writer  by  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  then 
we  may  expect  a  visitation  from  the  east  wind  accompanied  with 
fog.  And  Mr.  Giles,  with  all  his  genuine  good  sense,  clearly  and 
elegantly  expressed,  can  never  find  his  way  to  the  heart  of  '^  mix- 
ed and  popular  assemblies,''  so  long  as  he  addresses  to  them  re- 
fined criticisms  upon  authors,  whom  not  one-tenth  of  the  peo- 
ple have  ever  read.  And  hence  we  consider  it  little  better  than 
entire  loss  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  and  of  time  and 
money  on  the  part  of  hearers,  when  the  Lyceums  of  our  New 
England  towns  are  induced  to  give  their  valuable  winter  evenings 
to  attendance  upon  the  recital  of  such  fine  spun  criticisms,  upon 
the  thousand  times  criticised  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
literature  from  Sbakspeare  down.  If  the  lecturer,  possessing  the 
requisite  organs  and  sensibilities  to  read  as  well  as  Mr.  Giles 
writes,  and  having  spent  as  much  study  in  the  endeavor  to  master 
an  effective  style  in  elocution  as  he  doubtless  has  to  master  a 
perfect  style  in  composition,  were  to  read  portions  of  our  great 
authors,  accompanied  with  brief  and  appropriate  explanations, 
before  such  Lyceums,  the  audience  would  be  more  entertained 
and  instructed  by  the  thoughts  of  the  master  himself,  than  by 
the  elaborate  exposition  of  any  aspiring  critic. 
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But  bo  that  as  it  may,  there  t8,  as  we  believe,  a  stifl  better 
cmTfse.  And  we  jtistify  ourselves  for  attempting  to  show  it,  by 
the  fact,  that  the  interest  in  popular  lecttires  has  to  so  great  a  d^ 
gree  subsided  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  numberless  in* 
stances,  the;r  have  been  abandoned  altogetlier;  and  where  they 
have  been  sustained,  they  have  been  not  nnfrequently,  nor  per^* 
haps  unjustly,  regarded  as  a  wearisome  infliction  upon  the  pa« 
tieitce  and  judgment  of  hearers.  The  volumes  of  printed  lectures 
issued  from  the  Boston  press,  aAer  having  t)een  delivered  in  that 
metropolis,  and  before  various  Lyceums  elsewhere,  sufficiently 
show  that  there  is  no  want  of  ability  in  the  writers.  And  yet 
we  know  very  well  from  personal  observation,  that  these  same 
lectures,  which  are  most  highly  wrought  as  literary  productions, 
and  which  have  elicited  the  most  flattering  encomiums  from  the 
daily  and  weekly  press,  have  firoved  entire  failures  when  deliver- 
ed to  any  other  audience  than  the  select  one  at  a  college  com- 
mencement, or  the  few  hundreds  of  a  somewhat  literary  taste 
who  can  be  gathered  in  a  large  city.*  The  audiences  have  sat 
through  their  delivery  with  listless  inattention,  and  have  gone 
away  neither  wiser  nor  better.  The  majority  may  perhaps  have 
praised  the  lecture  in  some  indefinite  terms,  bin  they  have  done 
it,  more  from  the  fear  that  if  they  did  not  they  should  be  thought 
deficient  in  taste  or  judgment,  than  because  it  has  stirred  them 
up  to  more  active  thought,  or  increased  the  amount  of  their  prac- 
tical knowledge.  And  the  failure  has  been  owing,  not  to  want 
of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  audience  or  of  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  lecturer,  but  to  the  inappropriateness  of  the  style  and 
subject  of  discourse.  The  lecture  might  have  been  read  before 
a  literary  club,  or  published  in  some  literary  magazine  or  review, 
and  then,  the  bond  of  interest  which  had  gathered  the  hearers  or 
selected  the  readers,  being  the  same  as  that  which  had  influenced 
the  writer  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  and  the  finish  of  his  periods, 
he  would,  of  course,  have  found  no  want  of  attention  or  of  ap- 
plause from  either.  But  farmers  and  mechanics,  village  trades- 
men and  factory  operatives,  and  the  lawyers  and  physicians  and 
clergymen,  who  work  among  them  with  an  industry  worthy  of 
their  profession,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  practical  realities  of 
life,  to  spend  the  few  precious  hours  of  their  leisure,  in  attendance 
upon  the  carefully  modulated  recitations  of  a  merely  literary 
critic,  who  may  justly  be  esteemed  by  them  little  else  than  an 
ambitious  phrasemaker.  They  will  consider  it  of  very  little  con- 
•eqoence  how  skillfully  one  of  Shakspeare's  characters  may  be 
dissected,  or  how  many  Antithetic  assertions,  and  rhythmical  caden- 
ces, n»y  be  strung  together  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  "  Genius," 
if  they  remain  uninstructed  in  the  more  pressing  realities  of  life« 
They  would  rather  have  the  lecturer  dilate  upon  the  structure  of 
their  own  frames,  itnn  upon  that  of  a  sentence.    They  would 
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lather  be  made  to  understand  the  living  man  as  he  is,  body 
and  soul  together,  with  all  his  *'  senses,  dimensions,  affections, 
passions,"  than  to  be  present  at  the  nicest  and  most  graceful 
dissection  of  an  ideal  personage,  which  <^  nature's  journeyman 
has  made  and  not  herself."  And  who  shall  say  that  they  are 
not  wise  in  their  preferences?  Who  shall  say  that  they  are 
not  more  competent  judges  of  their  own  wants,  than  the  mere 
essayist,  wlio  criticises  only  for  the  sake  of  criticism,  avoiding  all 
reference  to  the  real  sources  of  human  subsistence  and  enjoyment, 
lesi  he  shall  seem  utilitarian ;  and  who  speaks  of  literature,  as  if 
in  that  alone,  could  be  found  the  end  and  aim  of  man's  existence. 
It  is  a  very  shallow  device  for  self-gratulatiou  to  which  such  a 
lecturer  resorts,  when  he  charges  the  want  of  attention  at  his 
recitations,  and  the  obstinate  refusal  to  applaud  his  studied  wit 
and  rhythmical  sentences,  upon  a  want  of  mental  cultivation 
among  his  hearers.  They  ask  to  be  instructed  in  sound  practical 
troths,  not  amused  by  prettiuess  of  speech,  or  the  forced  conceits 
of  cloister  criticism.  Men,  whose  daily  music  is  the  clanging  of 
the  hammer  and  the  groan  of  the  engine,  or  who  have  been  ac- 
-  eostomed  from  boyhood,  in  the  open  country,  to  the  sound  of 
winds  and  waters,  to  the  thunders  of  the  storm,  and  the  more 
awful  silence  of  the  cloudless  night,  are  not  to  be  pronounced 
dull  of  hearing,  if  they  refuse  to  give  attention  to  any  thing  else, 
than  the  good  old  Saxon  of  their  mother  tongue,  the  strong,  iron 
bound  vehicle  of  just  and  practical  thought,  which  can  be  doubly 
loaded  with  its  appropriate  burden  and  not  break  down.  When 
the  lecturer  addresses  them  in  that  language,  they  know  in  the 
outset  that  he  has  something  to  say.  They  know  that  his  words 
will  not  serve  him  in  the  endeavor  to  conceal  thought  or  the 
want  of  it  They  know  too,  that  when  men  use  such  language, 
they  must  speak  of  things  that  belong  to  the  realities  and  neces- 
sities of  human  life. 

In  order  then  that  popular  lectures  may  actually  secure  to  the 
community  at  large  any  considerable  portion  of  the  good  that 
was  once  anticipated  from  them,  and  may  consequently  be  sus- 
tained with  a  corresponding  interest  and  liberality;  lecturers  must 
be  employed  who  can  give  a  good  answer  for  themselves  when 
they  are  asked,  "  What  can  you  teach  us  ?"  It  is  instruction  that 
our  people  want  on  such  occasions,  not  an  hour^s  rehersal  of  trti- 
iams  and  paradoxes;  not  high  wrought  eulogiums  upon  authors 
that  are  never  read,  or  minute  analyses  of  characters  thai  never 
existed.  They  wish  to  learn  truths  which  are  sufficiently  pon- 
derable to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  their  own  judgments ; 
which  may  be  tested  by  their  own  observation,  and  confirmed  by 
their,  own  study  ;  and  which  may  be  turned  to  practical  account 
in  the  various  exigencies  of  daily  life.  And  there  is  no  want  of 
subjects,  from  which  such  truths  can  be  drawn,  and  so  presented, 
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as  to  be  perfectly  understood  and  appreciated  by  any  audience 
convened  as  a  New  England  Lyceum.  The  whole  domain  of 
the  physical  sciences,  embracing  within  the  compass  of  its  inves- 
tigations, all  objects,  all  agencies,  all  laws,  existing  or  acting,  ia 
'*  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the 
earth" — the  countless  ordeip  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  spread 
through  every  zone — all  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  from 
the  mightiest  and  most  mysterious,  down  to  the  ^'duU  clod  which 
the  rude  swain  turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon"— all  the 
multiplied,  and  constantly  developing  methods  of  bringing  those 
original  sources  of  exhaustless  power  and  productiveness  into  sub- 
jection to  man's  convenience  and  advantage — all  that  is  known, 
and  all  discoveries  that  may  be  made,  in  reference  to  the  physical 
conformation,  productions,  climate,  inhabitants,  manners,  customs, 
history,  of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface— every  step  of  pro- 
gress in  the  useful  arts,  every  chemical  combination,  every  new 
application  of  the  mechanic  powers  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
and  perfecting  the  amount  of  useful  production — all  reasonings 
and  investigations,  which  bring  to  view  the  imperfections  and  ne- 
cessities, together  with  the  means  of  remedying  the  evils,  of  the  • 
social  state — all  judicious  modes  of  bringing  professional  knowl- 
edge within  the  reach  of  all,  stripped  of  unnecessary  technicalities, 
clothed  in  the  clear,  intelligible  language  of  everyday  life,  show- 
ing the  relation  of  the  citizen  to  the  state,  and  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zen ;  making  man  acquainted  with  his  own  constitution,  dissipa- 
ting the  numberless  errors  and  superstitions  in  respect  to  the 
means  of  preserving  life,  and  recovering  from  disease  ;  explaining 
natural  phenomena  as  well  as  mental  laws  and  obligations— every 
fact,  principle  or  argument  which  shall  make  man  understand 
what  he  is,  and  by  what  means  he  can  most  surely  attain  the  end 
of  his  existence  here  and  hereafter — all  these  and  all  other  sub- 
jects like  them  can  be  made  plain,  comprehensible,  and  instruct- 
ive to  any  audience ;  and  they  certainly  lay  open  a  field  so  wide 
and  fertile  that  though  he,  who  aspires  to  bring  its  riches  within  the 
reach  of  all,  concentrates  all  his  efforts  and  abilities  upon  it,  he 
can  not  exhaust  his  theme,  and  need  not  tire  his  hearers.  And 
whenever  popular  lecturers  are  willing  to  go  through  with  the 
study  necessary  to  prepare  themselves  to  write  and  speak  appro- 
priately upon  such  subjects,  and  whenever  Lyceum  committees 
are  resolved  to  employ  only  such  as  are  thus  prepared ;  then  leo 
turers  and  committees  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  condole 
with  each  other  over  the  want,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  a 
disposition  to  sustain,  or  an  ability  to  appreciate,  their  efforts  ia 
the  work  of  general  instruction. 
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IN   theology,    and   the   nature    op    CHRIS- 
TIAN    DOCTRINE. 

InstUuies  of  Theology.  By  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Harper  &,  Brothers* 
1849. 

Chalmbbs  is  a  name  of  power  and  attraction  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  all  Protestant  communions.  He  belongs,  not 
to  Presbyterians,  but  to  Christians  of  every  name ;  not  to  Scot- 
land, but  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  sacred 
eloqueoce  is  valued.  He  was  a  man  and  a  Christian ;  he  had 
breadth  of  understanding  and  catholicity  of  feeling  enough  to 
identify  himself  with  the  interests  of  humanity  rather  than  of  a 
party  or  a  sect,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  illustration  and 
enforcement  of  our  common  Christianity.  He  has  originated  no 
school  of  theology,  nor  is  he  claimed  as  the  exponent  of  any. 
Leaders  of  conflicting  parties,  champions  of  the  old  school  and  of 
the  new,  unite  to  do  him  homage ;  for  they  severally  find  in  his 
writings  a  recognition  of  the  very  doctrines  which  kindle  their 
separate  fires.  He  was  neither  an  argus-eyed  conservative,  nor  a 
flaming  herald  of  progress;  and  yet  conservatives  trusted  him,  and 
progressives  quoted,  if  they  did  not  claim  him.  And  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  times  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  lived,  so  fruit* 
All  of  novel  theories  and  angry  controversies  in  both  religion  and 
politics,  and  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  that  memorable 
struggle,  which  issued  in  the  exodus  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  which  he  acted  as  a  leader  and  a  master-spirit,  it  is 
surely  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  enjoyed  to  so  large  an  extent  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  opposite  parties ;  and  it  must  be  held 
to  be  a  tribute  not  only  to  his  greatness  as  a  man,  but  also  to  the 
moderation  and  soundness  of  his  views,  and  the  purity  and  con- 
sistency of  his  character.  Now  that  he  has  passed  from  among 
ns,  we  can  see  that  he  enjoyed  a  posthumous  fame  while  living. 
The  interest  with  which  his  works  are  received,  the  eagerness 
with  which  his  biography  is  read,  and  the  veneration  felt  for  his 
memory,  are  but  the  coutinued  growth  of  the  love  and  admiration 
with  which  he  was  regarded  in  the  midst  of  his  intellectual  aiid 
Christian  activities. 

If  now  we  were  asked  what  gave  to  Chalmers  his  peculiar  and 
acknowledged  power,  we  should  be  disposed  to  reply  that  the 
secret  lay  in  his  strong  common  sense,  in  union  with  great  pow- 
ers of  analysis  and  a  lofty  imagination.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
practical  man,  and  he  grew  to  bean  eloquent  preacher,  a  brilliant 
writer,  and  a  profound  thinker ;  but  in  all  a^nd  equally  he  was 
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earnest  and  practical.  His  history  is  illustrative  of  this — it  is 
altogether  a  natural  one.  He  was  both  a  preacher  and  a  theo* 
logian ;  but  a  preacher  first.  Beginning  with  a  direct  application 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  wants  of  men,  as  he  found  them  in  their 
actual  circumstances,  and  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  he  proceed- 
ed onward  and  upward  to  those  high  and  tasking  problems,  which 
grow  out  of  the  condition  and  destinies  of  men ;  and  upon  their 
solution,  he  expended  the  whole  force  of  his  earnest  nature  and 
disciplined  intellect.  We  believe  that  he  approached  these  ques- 
tions by  the  right  avenues,  and  in  the  right  spirit,  and  couse- 
quently  that  he  has  been  preeminently  successful  in  his  investiga* 
tions  and  results.  He  did  not  commence  in  the  schools,  amid  the 
factitious  diflSculties  of  an  artificial  life ;  but  he  left  oflf  in  the 
schools.  Or  rather,  carrying  with  him  the  facts  and  lessons  of 
experience,  he  filled  the  lecture-room  and  his  study  with  the  vital 
air  of  daily  life.  They  were  to  him  shady  and  refre^ing  bowers 
by  the  road-side,  not  hermitages  on  the  mountain,  away  from  the 
hum  and  haunts  of  men.  To  us  it  seems  the  most  promineot 
and  also  the  most  beautiful  trait  in  the  life  of  Chalmers,  that  his 
profoundest  studies  were  expended  upon  the  practical  concerns  of 
men,  and  that  the  loftiest  lights  of  his  genius  were  sustained  by 
the  aspiration  of  Christian  benevolence.  He  lived  and  had  hus 
being  amid  the  wants  of  men,  and  the  remedies  of  the  Gospel. 
No  questions  interested  him  so  much,  upon  none  did  he  task  him- 
self so  willingly,  as  those  which  related  to  the  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  masses.  The  stroke  of  his  wing  was  strongest 
and  boldest,  and  his  sweep  the  most  majestic,  when  he  started 
from  the  scenes  of  actual  life,  and  soared  to  mid-heaven,  that  he 
might  obtain  wider  views  and  fresh  inspiration  for  the  objects  of  his 
care.  And  what  was  true  of  Chalmers,  we  think,  was  strikingly 
true  of  tha  late  Thomas  Arnold  and  John  Poster, — men  who  may 
stand  as  representatives  of  our  times,  each  exhibiting  the  spirit  of 
the  age  truly,  and  yet  differently ;  both  united  to  humanity  by 
ties  of  intensest  sympathy ;  both  earnest  believers  in  Christianity, 
but  one  giving  expression  to  a  hopeful  and  liberal  spirit,  the  other 
to  mingled  skepticism  and  fear.  We  claim  it  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing character  and  honor  of  our  generation,  that  genius  and 
learning,  not  less  than  Christian  benevolence,  are  chiefly  bosy  m 
the  habitations  of  men  and  around  the  walks  of  daily  life ;  thai 
the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  best,  find  their  themes  of  study, 
and  their  sources  of  inspiration,  in  the  wants  of  mankind,  aod 
the  remedies  provided  by  God.  Neither  poetry  nor  science  are 
what  .they  once  were,  as  to  their  subjects  or  their  spirit.  It  is 
now  safe  to  believe  that  Wordsworth  has  propounded  and  acted 
upon  the  true  theory  of  poetry,  in  making  the  characters,  eveiHs 
and  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  the  fittest  materials  for  the  imagina* 
tion  to  work  upon :  and  we  hold  it  as  aatually  demonstiated,  that 
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modern  scienca  has  discovered  the  only  tnie  method  of  scientific 
investigation,  by  making  facts  the  basis  of  deductions.  Just  so 
with  theology  and  the  theologians.  Their  proper  field  lies  around 
the  hearts  of  men, — their  homes  and  their  altars.  There  is  as 
little  of  dignity  as  of  tmth,  in  that  theology,  whose  first  and 
surest  doctrines  are  other  than  the  most  practical  and  necessary ; 
and  we  accord  no  greatness  to  that  theologian,  who  does  not  find 
his  deepest  stu4jes  growing  ever  out  of  the  actual  condition  of 
men,  and  whose  system  is  not  primarily  and  chiefly  au  application 
of  Christ^s  Gospel,  on  the  broad  scale,  to  the  regeneration  of 
human  character,  and  the  reconstruction  of  human  society. 

The  above  remarks  we  have  designed  simply  as  an  introduction 
to  what  we  have  to  ofifer  upon  The  Institutes  of  Theology,  which 
constitute  the  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of 
Chalmers,  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  his  son-in-law, 
Dr.  Hanrm,  and  republished  in  this  country  by  the  Harpers. 
^^his  work  is  a  digest  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
before  the  theological  classes  of  the  University  of  ^Edinburgh. 
On  the  labor  of  recasting  these  lectures  into  the  form  of  Institutes, 
he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  the  work  was  left  in- 
complete, and  the  editor  has  appended  in  their  original  shape  the 
lectures,  which  their  lamented  author  had  not  time  to  transform 
according  to  his  intention.  We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  con- 
sider the  details,  or  even  the  general  features,  of  Chalmers's  the- 
ological system ;  our  object  is  merely  to  make  some  observations 
upon  his  methody  as  presented  in  his  introduction,  and  as  it  bears 
particularly  upon  the  nature  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  systematic 
theology. 

We  learn  from  the  introduction,  that  in  his  course  of  lectures, 
as  first  delivered.  Dr.  Chalmers  began  with  Natural  Theology, 
and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  next  iu  order  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  character  and  constitution  of  the  Godhead. 
When,  however,  he  had  gone  through  with  his  discussion  of  the 
Trinity,  he  became  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  order  of  topics, 
although  generally  adopted  by  systematic  theologians,  was  un- 
philosophical,  and  productive  of  mischievous  consequences ;  and 
he  consequently  changed  it  for  another  and  a  more  natural  method. 
8o  deep  were  his  convictions  on  this  subject,  and  so  important  did 
he  esteem  it,  that  he  prepared  a  lecture  at  that  time  and  gave  it  to 
his  class,  on  (he  right  order  of  a  theological  course.  This  lecture 
Dr.  Hanna  has  judiciously  published  as  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  work.  In  it  Dr.  Chalmers  with  characteristic  clearness 
and  force  sets  forth  the  two  methods  in  which  theology  may  be 
studied  and  presented.  The  first,  the  common  and  most  ancient 
one,  begins  with  Crod — his  being,  and  character,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  person-— and  proceeds  in  the  order  of  a  high  chro- 
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nology,  from  the  uncreated  Oiie,  who  fills  a  past  eternity,  throngh 
the  successive  creations  of  time,  onward  to  the  final  consummation 
of  all  things  in  an  eternity  to  come.  The  other  method  takes 
man  for  the  starting-point,  and  pursues  the  chronology  of  his  his- 
tory, beginning  with  his  conscious  ignorance,  sinfulness  and  fear, 
next  approaching  the  remedies  and  provisions  of  the  Gospel  as 
connected  with  human  events,  and  finally  reaching  the  high  prob- 
lems belonging  to  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Between  the  two 
methods,  Chalmers  observes  there  is  much  the  same  difference  as 
subsists  between  the  synthetic  and  analytic  processes  in  scientific 
expositions.  The  first  presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the 
grand  constituent  principles  of  a  science,  which  we  construct  by 
putting  toi^etker  these  first  truths  or  elementary  principles.  By 
the  analytic  process,  on  the  other  hand,  we  begin  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  events,  or  statements,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  by 
comparison  of  these  we  detect  and  infer  those  first  principles  with 
which  the  other  method  starts.  The  synthetic  process  presup- 
poses a  full  and  certain  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  a 
science  at  the  outset ;  the  analytic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applica- 
ble to  a  subject,  where  ultimate  truths,  instead  of  being  known, 
are  yet  to  be  known.  This  simple  consideration  would  seem 
sufficient  to  show,  that  the  latter  is  the  only  method  in  which 
theology  can  be  successfully  studied. 

Indeed  this  last  course  is  but  the  application  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  to  theological  investigations;  and  we  confess  our  sur- 
prise that  the  usefulness,  and  necessity  even,  of  this  application, 
has  not  been  more  universally  acknowledged.  That  the  cate- 
chisms and  confessions  of  our  Reformed  Churches  were  formed  on 
the  other  method,  is  easily  accounted  for;  as  they  were  formed 
at  a  time  when  all  sciences  were  studied  and  taught  in  a  similar 
way.  The  great  leaders  of  the  reformation  but  conformed  to  the 
mode  of  philosophizing  in  vogue  on  all  subjects,  when  in  forming 
their  systems  of  theology,  they  took  high  a /^ribrt  ground,  and 
reasoned  from  the  less  known  and  mysterious  principles  of  reli- 
gion, downward  to  its  plain  facts  and  necessary  lessons.  They 
could  not  do  otherwise,  living  and  dying  as  they  did,  before  those 
principles  were  settled,  which  have  conducted  modern  science 
through  stages  of  progress,  not  less  glorious  than  sure.  But  is 
it  not  an  amazing  fact  that  systematic  theology  should  still  re- 
main under  the  dominion  of  the  old  methods  and  of  an  exploded 
philosophy,  and  that  theologians  should  be  the  last  of  all,  ^to  act 
upon  principles,  which  they,  in  common  with  all  other  men  of 
the  time,  acknowledge  to  be  most  useful  and  indeed  indispensable 
with  reference  to  all  other  departments  of  truth  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  so  peculiar  in  the  science  of  theology,  as  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ception to  all  other  sciences?  Does  it,  less  than  they,  rest  upoa 
facts,  and  ascend  by  induction  and  inferences  to  higher  genemli^^ 
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sations,  and  first  tmth?  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  pretended.  It  surely  can  not  be 
held  by  any  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Bacon,  for  he 
applies  his  principles  expressly  to  theology.*  The  use  of  human 
reason  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  he  teaches,  is  two-fold ; 
one  in  the  exposition  of  mysteries,  the  other  in  the  inferences 
which  are  thence  deduced.  The  articles  and  elements  of  religion 
are  first  to  be  ascertained  and  settled  in  their  respective  connec* 
tions ;  and  afterwards  reason  is  to  be  employed  in  deducing  infer- 
ences from  them  according  to  their  analogiesw  A.iid  as  there  is  a 
two-ft)ld  use,  so,  he  remarks,  there  is  a  two-fold  excess.  One  is 
an  over-curious  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  other  is  an  attributing  to 
our  own  inferences,  an  authority  as  great  as  belongs  to  the  Scrip- 
ture itself  "  That  man  is  a  disciple  of  Nicodemus,  who  presses 
the  inquiry,  <  How  can  a  man  be  bom  again,  when  he  is  old  ?' 
and  he  is  not  Paul's  disciple,  who  does  not  sometimes  preface  his 
doctrines  with  the  phrase,  <  I,  not  the  Lord,'  or  add  to  them  that 
other  qualification,  *  According  to  my  judgment.'  " 

Now  we  claim  it,  as  the  preeminent  distinction  of  Chalmers  to 
have  applied  the  spirit  and  processes  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
to  theology.  An  ardent  lover  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  success- 
ful at  once  in  cultivating  and  in  teaching  them,  he  applied  the 
same  rules  to  his  favorite  science,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  a 
like  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  it.  He  began  his  labors  with  those 
practical  truths,  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  revelation,  and 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  hearts  of  men,  and  for  this 
his  success  aiKl  experience  as  a  preacher  gave  him  peculiar  fitness. 
Fixing  thus  the  meaning  of  the  plain  doctrines,  and  the  current 
language  of  Scripture,  he  worked  his  way  inward,  by  rigid  anal- 
ysis and  keen  penetration,  to  those  interior  principles  and  harmo- 
nizing unities  which  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  induction  of  the  facts  in  which  they  manifest  themselves. 
Now  this  method  of  approaching  the  revelation  of  God's  word, 
and  of  investigating  the  science  of  theology,  we  hold  to  be  as  im- 
portant, as  it  is  universally  conceded  to  be  in  its  application  to 
natural  science.  In  the  first  place,  it  teaches  modesty  and  cau- 
tion, just  the  qualities  most  needed  in  our  theology.  To  start 
at  the  outset  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  if  we  under- 
stood the  constitution  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  had  fathomed  his 
mysterious  purposes,  is  to  forsake  the  posture  of  learners,  and  fall 
into  the  sin  of  pride  and  the  condemnation  of  presumption.  It 
is  also  to  miss  of  the  only  path  which  can  conduct  us  to  the  truth. 
We  can  not  take  our  position  at  the  center,  and  thread  out  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe  from  the  radiating  point  We  are  on 
the  hither  side,  the  outer  edges,  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of  God 

*  Do  Aug.  Sdea  Lib.  9,  cap.  1. 
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and  eternity.  We  can  peer  into  them  only  throogh  the  openings 
which  Providence  and  revelation  afford  us ;  and  by  these  our  ap- 
proach, if  real,  must  be  of  necessity  slow  and  gradual.  By  fol- 
lowing this  method,  we  learn  also  the  relative  place  of  those  doc- 
trines, which,  by  their  vastness  exceed  the  comprehension,  and  by 
their  mysteriousness  baffle  the  researches  of  men.  For  instance, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  approached  by  this  method 
of  inqmry,  instead  of  being  found  lying  on  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  is  indeed  far  and  farthest  removed  within  the  vail  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies;  and  only  the  High  Priests  of  God's  service  can 
approach  it.  Indeed  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  method  for  which 
we  contend,  evinces  its  truthfulness  and  value.  For,  beginning 
with  the  plain  and  obvious,  and  on  this  account  the  most  impor- 
tant, truths  of  religion,  it  advances  by  successive  gradations  to 
the  less  certain  and  in  the  same  degree  less  essential  truths,  until, 
peaching  the  highest  problems  which  tax  the  human  intellect,  it 
approaches  the  most  tenuous  and  misty  conceptions,  and  by  the 
same  remove  the  most  distant  abstractions,  of  religion.  The  ex- 
perience of  Chalmers,  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is 
in  this  connection  most  interesting.  After  expressing  the  opinion 
that  too  early  a  place  has  been  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  common  expositions  of  theology,  he  proceeds  as  follows. 

^  It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  conception  that  this  was  the  way  to 
begin  at  the  beginning ;  or  in  other  words,  after  having,  by  a  transcendental 
flight,  assumed  oar  station  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  to  move  through  the  series 
of  its  descending  steps  instead  of  climbing  up  from  the  bottom  of  it  Oar 
movement  we  thmk  should  be  in  the  kst  direction.  We  should  feel  oar  w«t 
upward,  and  not,  as  if  already  in  possession  of  the  summit,  march  with  a  look 
or  command  and  an  air  of  demonstrative  certainty  to  the  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent places  that  are  beneath  us.  We  greatly  fear  that  a  wrong  conmience- 
ment  and  a  w^ng  direction  may  have  inrected  with  a  certain  preeumptuoos 
and  a  ffriori  spirit  the  whole  of  our  theology,  and  that  we  address  oarsmves  to 
its  high  investigations  more  with  the  conscious  mastery  of  one  who,  as  from  an 
eminence,  eyes  far  and  wide  the  prospect  that  is  around  him,  than  in  the  atti- 
tude of  humble  inquirers  into  the  word  of  God." — ^Vol.  I,  pp.  12, 13. 

With  these  views  Chalmers  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Systematic  Theology ;  and  it  might  have  been  expeeted 
that  he  would  forsake  the  old  method,  which  at  the  outset  be 
distrusted.  But  venerable  names  constrained  him  at  first  to  adopt 
the  time-honored  order,  consecrated  by  all  the  confessions  and 
catechisms  of  Europe ;  and  so,  after  passing  through  with  the 
introductory  lessons  of  natural  theology,  he  says, 

^  We  lifted  ourselves  up  by  a  transcendental  movement  to  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  all  the  topics  in  the  Christian  theology.  I  felt  the  violence  of 
the  disruption,  and  what  was  still  more  painful,  had  no  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority, if  not  the  whole  of  the  class,  felt  it  &long  witii  me.  It  is  any  thing  but 
a  good  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  Christianity,  to  lay  hold,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  that  topic,  which  among  all  others,  presents  the  aspect  of  an 
impracticable  enigma,  and  to  nnravel  which  we  have  to  clear  our  way  throogh 
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a  cetmloM  muw  •f  Ofeedi  and  critieiflOM,  tke  ftroduets  eitiier  of  modeni  fopln 
ifltry  or  of  ancient  and  scholafltic  barbarism.  I  felt  a  want  of  sympathy,  and 
what  is  more,  I  dreaded  the  mischief  on  minds  yet  unpracticed  in  the  science ; 
tnd  though  the  expression  be  stronger  than  you  perhaps  can  enter  into,  yet  it 
is  not  stronger  than  to  adequately  convey  my  own  sensations,  when,  on  com- 
paring this  intermediate  period  with  the  genial  topics  of  our  introductory 
montfis,  and  the  still  more  ^nial  tc^cs  on  which  we  now  expatiate,  I  ofiered 
you  my  sinpere  congratulations  in  that  we  had  traversed  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage.  We  may  as  well  have  a  middle  passage  no  longer ;  and  I 
would  far  rather  give  the  whole  discussion  a  separate  place  in  an  appendix  to 
the  course,  than  admit  it  as  a  constituent  part  at  an  early  stage  of  it  We 
make  the  alteration,  but  not,  you  will  allow,  till  after  the  substantial  justice 
and  the  decent  formalities  of  a  full  and  lengthened  trial.  We  are  glad  to  quit 
the  region  of  transcendentals,  and  alight  upon  earth  among  the  wants,  and  the 
feelings  and  the  moral  aspirations  of  our  own  familiar  nature.  Instead  of  look- 
ing first  to  Christianity,  at  the  place  where  it  retires  into  the  viewless  unknown 
of  immensity,  we  look  to  it  at  the  place  where  it  bears  on  the  urgent  necessi"* 
ties  of  the  human  spirit,  and  holds  forth  an  asylum  to  weary  and  heavy-laden 
men — instead  of  holding  converse  with  her  m  dark  cabalistic  phraseology 
about  the  inaccessible  secrets  of  heaven,  we  are  to  hold  converse  with  her 
about  the  duties  and  destinies  of  our  species.  What  a  mighty  refreshment  to 
the  sfnrit,  when  it  thus  descends  fh>m  the  mysteries  which  are  far  out  of  view, 
and  of  which  it  can  know  nothing,  to  the  matters  which  lie  within  the  reach  of 
its  discernment,  and  on  its  knowledge  of  which  there  hinges  the  interest  of  its 
eternity  !*— Vol.  I,  pp.  19,  20. 

This  is  indeed  strong  language  and  heartily  said.  It  is  to  us 
strikingly  characteristic  of  Chalmers  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  the* 
ologian.  Some  may  be  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  a  mere  qne9- 
tioD  of  the  order  in  which  topics  are  to  be  handled,  of  whicb 
Chalmers  speaks.  We  do  not  indeed  suppose,  and  Chalmers  ex- 
pressly guards  himself  against  being  so  understood,  that  he  un- 
dervalues the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  dis- 
trusts its  evidence.  No  man  believed  more  earnestly  this  great 
truth,  or  taught  it  more  forcibly. 

**  For  a  far  ulterior,  perhaps  an  ultimate  topic  in  the  subject-matter  of  Chrii- 
tiaiiiQr*  I  can  not  •conceive  a  fitter  doctrine  than  the  Trinity,  as  a  sort  of  iiifk 
and  concluding  exercise  in  the  science.  There  is  such  clear  and  resistless 
scriptural  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  separate  propositions,  and  at  the  same  time 
•oniething  so  impracticable  to  reason  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them,  that  I 
know  of  no  subject  on  which  the  soundness  of  one's  Christian  philosophy  is 
brought  more  decisively  to  the  test  It  requires  the  function  of  a  much  nnar 
discernment  than  belongs  unfortunately  to  the  bulk  of  theologians  to  know 
when  to  stop  upon  this  subject,  and  to  separate  the  unmixed  truth  which  is  in 
it  firom  the  gratuitous  speculation.  I  can  not  imagine  a  more  befitting  theme 
by  which  to  try  both  our  supreme  respect  for  the  deliverances  of  Scripture, 
aiooff  with  an  utter  distrust  of  our  own  powers,  when  directed  to  a  matter  that 
lies  nnraeasurably  beyond  the  farthest  outskirts  of  that  domain  which  is  accesr 
sible  to  the  human  faculties.  And  then  both  for  the  varied  scripture  criticism 
which  the  question  demands,  and  also  for  the  insight  which  it  gives  into  the 
principles  uid  even  the  errors  of  the  orthodox,  we  Know  of  none  more  deeply 
interesting  to  the  theological  student,  who  can  not  fail,  from  a  thorough  ais- 
cussion  of  it,  to  learn  much  in  the  way  of  settling  opinions  in  theolojgy  by  Bib- 
lical interpretation,  and  much  on  the  history  and  progress  of  opinions  m  .the 
church,  it  is  a  question,  then,  which  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  your  pro- 
fiMiioiial  literature.    On  this  we  hold  no  dispute— our  only  doidit  was  as  to 
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the  ii^tn688  of  the  counnon  AiTuigeinent  $  ftod  we  bow,  with  a  confidence 
which  in  the  face  of  so  many  auth^tiee  and  examples,  we  really  could  not 
have  felt  till  we  had  made  the  trial,  most  declare  it  as  oar  purpose  i«  all  time 
coming  to  advance  it  to  a  greatly  posterior,  if  not  to  the  concluding  place  of 
aU  m  Uie  order  of  your  theological  studies."— Vol.  I,  pp.  16, 17. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  the  order  in  which  Chalmers  ar- 
ranged the  topics  and  problems  of  Christianity,  connects  itself 
with  his  views  of  systematic  theology ;  although  in  itself,  it  mere- 
ly prescribes  the  method  in  which  theology  should  be  studied 
and  apprehended,  it  goes  farther  than  this,  and  determines  the 
relation  which  systematic  theology  holds  to  the  Scriptures.  This 
relation  has  been  described  with  great  clearness  and  force  in  the 
chapter  on  Systetnatic  Theology^  which  is  the  final  one  in  the 
third  book.  Chalmers  here  insists  upon  the  application  of  the 
Baconian  principles  of  philosophizing  to  theology ;  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  chapter  is  in  entire  keeping  with  what  Bacon  has  laid 
down  respecting  the  two-fold  use  of  reason  in  religious  matters. 
He  draws  a  parallel  on  pp.  357  and  360  of  voL  i,  between  a  sys- 
tem in  theology  and  a  system  in  general  science.  "  The  scripture 
critic  is  in  Christianity  what  the  experimentalist  or  observer  is  in 
science;  and  the  systematic  theologian  is  in  Christianity  what  the 
philosopher  is  in  science.  *  *  There  are  first,  the  individual  say* 
ings  of  Scripture,  which  like  the  individual  phenomena  of  nature, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  facts  of  our  science.  There  is,  secondly, 
the  comparison  and  classification  of  these  sayings,  which,  just  as  a 
natural  philosophy  is  grounded  on  the  resemblance  of  individuals, 
gives  rise  to  a  systematic  divinity,  whose  office  it  is  to  expound  and 
establish  the  principles  of  our  science.  •  •  The  systematic  theo- 
logian, is  the  philosopher  of  Christianity.  It  is  his  office  to  mark 
the  generic  resemblances  which  obtain,  among  the  specific  objects 
of  his  contemplation,  and  thus  to  marshal  the  individual  sayings 
of  the  Bible  under  the  more  brief  and  comprehensible  sayings  of 
a  creed.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  theorists  in  Christianity ; 
but  ever  remember  that  to  systematize  is  not  to  theorize.  The 
one  is  just  as  unlike  the  other,  as  the  philosophy  of  nature  in 
modem  times  is  unlike  the  philosophy  of  nature  in  the  middle 
ages.  To  frame  a  speculation  from  the  gratuitous  fancies  of  one^s 
own  spirit,  is  a  wholly  different  exercise  from  that  of  classifying 
according  to  their  observed  resemblances,  the  observed  individuals 
which  have  a  place  and  a  substantive  being  in  some  outer  field  of 
contemplation.  In  the  case  before  us  these  individuals  are  Bible 
texts ;  and  the  theologian  who  systematizes  these,  fancies  nothing, 
conjectures  nothing.  He  deals  not  with  what  he  fancies,  but  with 
what  he  finds — ^not  with  the  specious  plausibilities  which  hinooelf 
hath  pictured,  but  with  the  solid  materials,  which  Scripture  or  the 
scripture  critic  hath  put  into  his  hands." 
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This  language  shows  very  plainly  that  Chalmers  was  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  for  the  application  of  the  Baconian  logic  to  theology ; 
be  cherished  in  his  latter  years  the  liveliest  gratitude  towards  Dr. 
Robison,  to  whom  he  was  largely  indebted  for  his  views  on  this 
subject,  and  whose  exposition  of  this  method  is  still  regarded  as 
one  of  the  very  ablest  in  our  language.  Dr.  Hanna  informs  us, 
(Memoir,  I,  p.  55,)  that  often  as  Chalmers  had  spoken  of  it,  few 
knew  how  weighty  the  debt  was  which  he  owed  to  Dr.  Robison, 
until  within  a  year  of  his  death,  when  he  expressed  it  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend.  We  feel  disposed  to  rest  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers as  a  theologian,  upon  the  clearness  with  which  he  has  enun- 
ciated, and  the  steadiness  with  which  he  has  applied  the  princi- 
ples of  the  inductive  philosophy  to  theology.  We  believe  that 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  carry  out  these  principles  intel- 
ligently and  faithfully,  in  order  to  bless  the  Church  of  God  with 
a  stable  faith,  and  a  theological  science,  at  once  enlightened  and 
progressive.  The  want  of  the  Christian  world  remains  substan- 
tially what  Bacon  described  it  to  be  in  his  own  day,  the  want  of 
a  ''  sacred  logic,  which,  like  an  opiate,  might  put  to  ^leep  the 
inane  speculations  upon  which  our  schools  are  laboring,  and  mit- 
igate not  a  little  the  violence  of  those  controversies,  which  excite 
tumults  within  the  Church."  This  seusred  logicy  Chalmers  has 
done  much  to  bring  into  use  and  favor  among  us,  and  its  blessed 
fruits  will  be  experienced,  in  proportion  as  the  distinction  is  prac- 
tically understood  between  the  revelations  of  Scripture  and  the 
deductions  of  theologians,  and  as  the  two  are  made  to  bear  to  one 
another  the  relation  of  the  facts  of  observation  to  the  conclusions 
of  science.  He  has  done  much  to  expose  the  error  of  those  who 
confound  theology  with  Scripture,  making  the  sacred  writers,  sys- 
tematic theologians,  and  also  carrying  over  to  their  own  deduc- 
tions the  authority  belonging  exclusively  to  the  utterances  of  In- 
spiration. In  the  light  of  Eicon's  logic  we  learn  the  true  nature 
of  the  facts  of  Scripture, — that  they  are  the  materials  of  science ; 
and  it  gives  us  a  theology  which  can  vindicate  to  itself  the  name 
of  science^  in  its  strictest  and  fullest  sense.  We  regard  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  as  casting  a  flood  of  light  both  ways, — upon  the 
tnie  interpretation  of  Scnpture,  and  also  upon  the  nature  and  re- 
lations of  systematic  theology. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  many  theologians,  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  not  only  the  materials  of  science,  but  a  science, 
or  at  least  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  science,  in  downright  affirma- 
tions and  abstract  terms,  already  squared  and  shaped  to  their  place 
in  a  system.  Hence  many  speak  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
parts  of  Christianity,  as  if  the  Bible  contained  two  sorts  of  in- 
struction, altogether  distinct,  one  scientific  and  abstract,  the  other 
moral  and  practical ;  just  as  some  of  the  pulpit  discourses  of  our 
Puritan  fathers  had,  firstly,  a  use  of  knowledge^  and  secondly,  a 
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use  of  wiedam.  But  we  believe  such  a  notion  to  be  as  untrae  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures,  as  it  obviously  is  in  ^regard  to  nature. 
Just  as  the  facts  of  the  outward  world  embody  principles,  and 
stand  for  causes  which  are  out  of  sight ;  so  do  the  revelations  of 
the  Bible,  the  subject-matter  of  theology,  involve  principles,  and 
lead  up  the  mind  to  those  abstract  conceptions  which  belong  to 
theological  science.  We  think  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Scrip- 
tures do  uot  deal  in  abstractions  or  scientific  statements.  They 
Were  given  for  practical  purposes,  and  they  have  always  a  practi- 
cal form.  The  word  doctrine,  as  it  ii  employed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, has  a  very  different  signification  from  what  it  bears,  as 
used  by  us,  in  these  days  of  refined  speculation ;  and  it  is  a  feet 
which  many  seem  never  to  have  learned,  or  which  they  habiiuaHy 
forget.  The  scriptural  meaning  is  simply  teachings  it  is  insiruo^ 
tion,  dtdaoxuXioiy  the  business,  or  the  lesson  of  a  dtd^ttulni.  The 
whole  purport  of  Christian  doctrine  is  wholesome  or  health-giv- 
ing instruction,  ^iaivoiaa  didaaxalia^  translated  souvd  doctrine^  Tit* 
B :  1.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  contained  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  his  parables,  the  most  formal  and  didactic  of  all  his 
instructions,  was  a  delineation  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  religion, 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  and  an  inculca- 
tion of  the  duties  devolving  upon  men  as  the  subjects  and  mem- 
bers of  his  kingdom.  Substantially  the  same  was  true  of  the 
preaching  and  writings  of  the  Apostles.  The  discourses  of  P^ 
ter,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Paul,  all  bear  the  same  character.  They 
insisted  largely  on  facts.  They  preached  Jesus  nnd  the  resur* 
rection.  And  what  were  the  letters  written  by  the  Apostles  ?  Just 
what  the  circumstances  which  called  them  forth  would  seem  to 
warrant.  They  applied  the  law  of  Christianity  to  the  disorders, 
the  offenses  and  heart-burnings,  which  from  time  to  time  sprang 
up  in  the  brotherhood,  whom  a  common  belief  and  love  had 
brought  together.  No  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  doctrine  taught 
by  James,  and  John,  and  Peter,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  cath- 
olic epi^les  to  the  churches  of  Christ. 

But  was  not  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  an  exception  ? 
Did  not  the  Holy  Ghost  inspire  Paul  to  systematize  the  Gospel, 
and  has  he  not  given  us  its  fundamental  principles  in  terms  as  ab- 
stract and  precise  as  the  most  rigid  science  requires?  We  know 
that  this  is  often  claimed  ;  and  we  believe  that  this  misconception 
has  done  nK)re  than  any  other  cause  to  mystify  and  pervert  the 
exposition  of  his  epistles.  Paul,  properly  speaking,  systematized 
as  little  as  did  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  apostolic  college.  The 
most  fervent  of  them  all,  his  style  is  marked  rather  with  the  kin- 
dling eloquence  of  a  preacher,  than  with  the  calm  and  discrimina- 
ting statements  of  a  theologue.  The  active  and  affectionate  nature 
of  Paul  always  gave  him  an  immediate  and  practical  end  to  accom- 
plkh,  and  as  little  can  hia  arguments  as  his  rhetoric  b^  undMstood, 
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if  tbey  be  interpreted  independently  of  the  end  to  be  secured. 
We  think  it  can  be  shown  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  of 
the  most  elaborate  portions  of  it,  that  it  is  as  immediately  practi- 
eai  in  its  whole  drift,  as  is  his  letter  to  Philemon.  But  for  the 
porpcees  we  have  now  in  view,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
letters  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  which  he  treats  chiefly 
of  the  duties  of  preachers  of  the  Oospel,  and  particularly  to  the 
last  in  which  he  occupies  a  whole  chapter  (the  second)  in  men- 
tioning the  subjects  which  *^  become  sound  doctrine,"  all  of  them 
preemttiently  practical,  and  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
abstract  statements  of  scientific  theology.  To  sum  up  all  in  a 
word,  the  doctrines  of  the  Qtwpel  areyb^,  historical  narnUive$j 
and  principles  in  application  to  actual  cases.  That  this  was  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  first  ages  may  be  clearly 
proved  by  the  sacred  records ;  and  it  derives  no  little  confirmation, 
we  think,  from  that  simple  and  beautiful  creed,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  Apostles,  and  is  in  such  perfect  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  and  with  apostolic  teachings  so  (en 
as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  The  skepticism,  that  would 
deny  the  early  aiHiquity  of  this  document,  is  bold  enough  to  in* 
vade  the  sacred  canon  itself.  We  need  no  better  proof  of  its 
early  origin  than  its  own  internal  evidence  affords  us.  It  is  as 
free  from  contact  with  the  subtleties  of  the  Athanasian  age,  as 
with  the  controversies  of  the  reformation,  or  the  metaphysics  of 
our  New  England  theology.  The  uncertainty  which  bangs  over 
its  precise  date,  the  mist  from  which  it  seems  to  emei^,  and  the 
fact  that  when  first  heard  of  it  was  in  general  use, — this  is  the 
best  evidence,  and  all  the  evidence  of  which  the  nature  of  the 
case  admits,  that  it  was  the  first  comnoon  utterance  of  the  churches, 
the  earliest  articulation  of  tliat  faith  which  the  Apostles  preached, 
and  in  which  the  apostolic  churches  steadfastly  continued.  This 
document  proves  that  the  Ohristian  faith  was  originally  taught 
and  confessed  in  historic  forms, — that  the  churches  were  originally 
satisfied  to  hold  as  their  common  faith,  the  facts  contained  in  the 
gospels,  respecting  the  conception  and  birth  of  our  Lord,  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  his  second 
coming  to  judgment.  Nor  do  we  risk  any  thing  in  saying  that 
there  is  more  power  in  these  evangelical  (acts  to  awaken  in  hu- 
man hearts  the  sense  of  sin,  and  beget  love  to  Christ,  than  in  the 
most  carefully  considered  and  accurately  stated  propositions  re- 
specting tho  interior  constitution  of  tlie  Savior's  person,  and  the 
efllcacy  of  his  mission  in  sustaining  moral  government.  He  who 
made  the  human  mind  has  given  it  a  quicker  sensibility  to  facts 
than  to  arguments,  a  readier  comprehension  of  things  thau  of  ideas, 
and  a  stronger  love  to  persons  than  to  principles ;  and  accordingly 
he  has  given  us  the  Oospel  of  our  salvation  in  the  shape  of  facts, 
and  concentrated  its  saving  influences  in  one  glorious  persoUi  our 
divine  and  self-sacrificing  Kedeemer. 
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We  might  make  oiir  appeal  to  the  experieacd  of  the  chnrch 
universally,  aiid  indeed  to  the  observation  of  every  intelligent 
man,  for  proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrines  we  derive  by 
analysis  from  the  disclosures  of  God's  word,  are  essentially  differ- 
ent, as  well  in  form,  as  in  effect,  from  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  Take  for  instance  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  of  predestination,  and  of  trinity  in  unity.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say  that  these  doctrines,  as  they  are  defined  in  our  con- 
fessions of  faith,  are  not  the  scientific  equivalents  of  thooe  state- 
ments in  the  Scriptures  from  which  they  are  derived.  Bui  we 
maintain  that  they  are  quite  different  things,  and  ought  never  to 
be  confounded.  Much  less  ought  we,  in  the  pride  of  reason,  to 
imagine  that  our  scientific  forms  are  better  for  the  purposes  of  en- 
lightening and  saving  men,  than  the  forms  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  doctrine  of  free  agency,  which  is  that 
men  are  endowed  with  free-will,  and  have  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  is  a  doctrine  of  philosophy,  and  not  the  same  thing  with 
that  doctrine  of  religion  which  teaches  that  men  ought  to  repent, 
cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  The  difference  is,  that  one 
is  an  abstraction,  wearing  a  form  such  as  the  speculative  reason 
gives  it,  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  provoking  inquiry ; 
while  the  other  is  a  practical  doctrine,  appealing  to  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  understanding,  awakening  conscience,  and  leading  to 
obedience  of  life.  A  still  further  difference  is,  that  not  a  few  who 
stumble  at  the  philosophical  doctrine,  and  deny  the  power  of  con- 
trary choice,  do  at  the  same  time  heartily  and  reverently  obey  what 
others  suppose  to  be  its  scriptural  equivalent,  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance and  reformation  of  life.  So  likewise  the  doctriue  of  predes- 
tination, is  in  its  connections  with  human  freedom  and  the  attri* 
butes  of  God,  the  grandest  problem  in  philosophy,  or  theology, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  suUtmest  philosophy.  But 
this  truth,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  connects  itself  with 
Christian  experience,  is  simple  and  natural,  and  seems  never  to 
have  occasioned  difficulty,  until  it  was  thrown  into  a  scientific 
form,  and  thus  became  a  profound  mystery,  a  perplexing  problem. 
In  religion  this  doctrine  presents  itself  as  a  fact ;  it  is  taught  in 
the  duty  of  prayer ;  it  underlies  the  duty  of  submission ;  it  breathes 
in  the  ascription,  "  not  nnto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name 
give  glory !"  It  finds  utterance  in  the  hour  of  secret  communion, 
and  rejoices  to  use  the  words  of  Jesus,  ''  I  thank  thee,  O  Father, 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes :  even 
so,  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight !"  How  many 
there  are  who  can  say  Amen !  to  this,  and  do  say  it  habitually 
through  the  light  and  shade  of  life,  to  whom  it  is  not  given  to 
understand  and  receive  that  speculative  dogma  of  universal  fore- 
ordination,  which  to  other  minds  is  the  necessary  implication  of 
this  language. 
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The  aame  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
As  a  trath  respecting  the  mode  of  the^ivine  existence,  previotis 
to  the  incarnation,  it  is  of  ail  things  the  most  incomprehensible; 
but  as  such  it  is  not  a  tnith  of  revelation.  It  lies  in  the  Qospel, 
like  its  other  doctrines,  in  practical  connections ;  and  in  these  it  is 
as  simple  as  it  is  useful.  The  Gospel  presents  Christ  to  us  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father  and  yet  as  so  one  with  him,  as  to  be  worthy 
of  equal  honor  and  love  and  confidence ;  and  there  is  nothing 
more  vital  to  practical  Christianity  than  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  unlimited  confidence  in  Him.  That  the  Apostles  and  first 
Christians  did  thus  regard  Him,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
tare.  Paul  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christians,  says  that  they  live 
to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  Lord  Jesus  they  die  ;  so  that  living 
or  dying  they  are  the  Lord's.  "  For  to  this  end,  Christ  both  died 
and  rose  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead 
and  living."  This  is  the  practical  doctrine  of  Scripture,  teaching 
us  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  with  perfect  confidence,  with 
adoring  love,  and  with  unswerving  obedience,  persuaded  that  He 
is  able  to  keep  the  souls  we  commit  to  him  against  the  day  of 
judgment.  It  is^  when  apprehended  by  a  living  faith,  at  once 
simple  and  necessary.  The  believer  readily  and  naturally  receives 
it ;  it  inspires  him  with  unfaltering  hope  through  life,  and  gives 
him  sweet  peace  in  death. 

Now  the  fact  that  these  great,  and  in  certain  aspects  most  per- 
plexing,  doctrines  have  a  practical  dress  and  lie  in  practical  con- 
nections in  the  Scriptiues,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  advantage  of 
approaching  theology  on  its  practical  side,  and  ascending  from 
the  basis  of  admitted  facts  and  simple  declarations  to  those  high 
and  fa^reaching  generalizations,  which  embrace  in  their  sweep 
the  nature  of  Grod,  the  principles  of  his  government,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  men.  The  advantage  of  proceeding  from  the  plain  to  the 
obscure,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex,  is,  that  in  this 
way  we  make  sure  at  the  outset  of  the  most  important  truths, 
and  thus  escape  the  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of  the  faith : 
and  furthermore,  when  we  enter  the  regions  of  speculative  the- 
ology, we  have  all  the  security  and  assistance  to  be  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  conclusions  we  have  thus  far  reached  are  fixed 
and  settled  truths ;  and  when  at  length  we  are  met  by  insupera- 
ble difficulties,  the  faith  we  have  acquired  receives  no  shock,  and 
we  rest  as  quietly  before  an  acknowledged  mystery,  as  the  voy- 
ager, who  drops  his  anchor  in  a  secure  harbor,  waits  till  the  light 
of  heaven  revisits  him  and  the  mists  clear  away.  We  claim, 
therefore,  in  behalf  of  this  method,  that  it  gives  us  a  theology 
whose  warrants  are  the  premises  of  Scripture,  and  the  deductions 
of  reason ;  while  it  gives  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation  their  sa- 
cred authority,  discriminating  accurately  between  God's  work 
and  maa's,  between  the  communbations  of  heaven  and  the  corn^ 
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pilations  of  earth.  And  with  regard  to  this  hut  point,  we  meist 
upon  itt  that  for  the  practical  uses  of  the  church  and  the  Christian 
life,  it  is  not  theology  we  want,  but  the  Gospel ;  not  the  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  but  religion  itself.  Science  can  not  take  the 
place  of  art,  and  the  philosopher  in  the  work  shop  is  as  truly  out 
of  place,  as  the  artizan  in  the  study  or  the  laboratory.  Do  we 
then  divorce  study  from  practice  ?  By  no  means.  What  natural 
science  has  proved  to  the  arts,  their  hand-maid,  and  nurse,  and 
mother  even,  that  would  we  have  theology  be  to  the  ministry 
and  the  church.  Systematic  theology  is  unquestionably  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thinking  age,  and  indispensable  to  the  full  exposition 
and  defense  of  Christianity.  The  thinking  and  inquiring  minds 
of  every  generation  need  thinking  Christian  teachers;  and  in 
every  congregation  there  will  be  at  least  one  in  a  hundred  who 
will  wander  off  on  the  dark  mountains  of  philosophical  unbelief, 
and  his  shepherd  ought  to  be  able  to  follow  him— only  let  him 
leave  the  ninety  and  nine  behind  him  in  the  green  pastures  and 
by.  the  still  waters,  while  *^  he  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray."  We  only  insist  upon  the  nat- 
ural and  philosophical  order;  we  would  make  theology  secondary 
and  subordinate  to  the  plain  and  direct  teachings  of  God's  word  ; 
and  to  these  teachings  we  would  always  give  the  first  place,  as  most 
useful  and  necessary.  Science,  properly  so-called,  in  spiritual  as  in 
natural  things,  lies  above  and  beyond  the  immediate  uses  of  man- 
kind. When  we  reach  the  regions  of  theory,  the  summits  of  a 
high  generalization,  we  must  remember  that  we  leave  the  many 
for  whom  Christ  died  behind  us ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  benefitted 
at  all  it  must  be  mediately  through  the  benefit  we  have  ourselves 
received.  The  great  instruments  of  salvation,  the  great  sources 
of  light  and  heat,  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  will  be  in  time  to 
eome,  as  they  always  have  been,  the  simple  facts  and  plain  de- 
clarations of  the  Grospel.  There  is  a  vitality  and  power  in  the 
actual  lessons  of  Scripture,  which  is  absolutely  inexhaustible; 
tbey  are  suited  to  the  human  mind,  and  immediately  applicable 
to  the  wants  of  all  mankind.  Men  show  by  their  conduct,  not 
alone  in  their  religious  but  in  all  their  relations,  that  the  forces 
which  move  them  reside  not  in  ideas  but  in  facts,  not  in  theories 
but  results.  It  is  doctrine  put  into  practk^,  principle  sent  to  its 
consequences,  that  awakens  feeling,  carries  conviction,  and  elicits 
action.  The  English  revolution,  which  overthrew  the  arbitrary 
and  perfidious  Charles,  was  not  excited  by  the  mere  assertion  of 
uooonstitutional  prerogatives.  It  was  not  until  the  prerogative 
was  exercised,  and  ship-money  demanded  and  refused  by  Hamp- 
den, that  a  case  was  made  out,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion was  aroused  to  the  danger  that  threatened  their  ancient  priv- 
ileges. There  were  not  a  few  loyal  souls,  who  would  listen  re- 
spectfully and  bow  submissively,  when  the  most  absolute  claims 
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issued  from  the  throne,  whose  feelings  and  whose  attitude  were 
wholly  changed,  when  ^y  saw  the  royal  prerogative  in  actual 
conflict  with  the  people's  rights.  And  such  is  man  and  nature. 
The  American  Revolution  was  not  begun  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  when  the  right  to  tax  America  was  asserted  by  the  British 
Ptoliament.  The  tax  was  levied ;  the  people  understood  the 
case ;  and  resistance  began.  So  too  the  Reformation  was  not  be- 
gun, when  the  Pope  claimed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  it  was  begun  when  Leo  acted  upon  the  claim,  and  commis- 
sioned Tetzel  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  This 
called  forth  the  theses  of  Luther,  and  the  people  were  ready  to 
sustain  them ;  for  the  doctrine  had  become  a  fact.  We  have 
seen  too  in  our  own  day  how  differently  men  feel  towards  a  the- 
ory, before  and  after  it  becomes  a  reality  in  history.  This  dif- 
ference done  has  been  sufficient  to  lead  forth  a  free  church  from 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  and  manses  of  Scotland ;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  baptismal  regeneration  may  yet  lead  out 
a  free  church  from  the  hoary  piles  of  the  English  establishment. 
The  union  of  church  and  state  in  theory  is  one  thing  ;  but  when 
it  forces  a  minister  upon  a  protesting  people,  or  decides  a  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  by  the  statute  book,  it  is  another.  In  a  word, 
as  hunuin  nature  is  constituted,  and  as  men  are  wont  to  act,  truth, 
to  be  seen  and  felt  and  obeyed  by  the  masses,  must  be  bodied 
forth  in  facts  and  visible  results. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  practiced  forms  in  which  God  has 
given  us  his  revelation,  are  the  wisest  and  best  possible.  Precept 
and  doctrine  mingle  together  in  one.  The  most  fundamental 
truths  respecting  God  and  Christ  and  the  way  of  life,  come  out 
in  forms  of  prayer  and  praise,  of  confession  and  worship.  To 
many  this  has  seemed  a  defect ;  their  pride  of  science  has  been 
offended.  They  had  thought  that  they  were  doing  God  and  the 
church  service,  by  recasting  the  truth  into  philosophic  molds, 
and  our  pulpits  consequently  have  been  made  to  resound  with  the 
din  of  rival  systems  and  philosophies :  each  claiming  to  present 
the  very  substance  of  Christianity  and  to  be  a  more  lucid  and  con- 
vincing exposition  of  it  than  the  Gospel  itself.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  Gospel  has  been  presented  to  the  people  under  hu- 
man aspects,  a  speculative  spirit  has  been  engendered,  and  in  the 
train  have  followed  schisms,  heresies,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  refer  this  sad  experience  of  the  church  in  no 
inconsiderable  measure,  to  the  administration  of  a  scientific  theol- 
ogy from  the  pulpit,  in  place  of  a  simple  Gospel  ?  And  is  there  not 
in  this  experience  a  lesson,  which,  if  it  were  properly  heeded, 
might  hush  the  angry  contention  of  Christian  churches,  and  join  in 
a  living  union  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity? 
The  unity  of  Christ's  church  is  better  declared  by  acts  than  by 
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words,  by  exercises  than  by  professions.  The  worship  of  Christ 
is  at  ODce  the  least  objectionable,  and  the  most  evangelical  mode 
of  coniissing  Christ's  divinity.  The  truth,  living  in  the  practical 
issues  of  the  Christian  life,  is  a  stroq^er  and  more  flexible  bond  of 
Christian  union  than  the  bare  truth  itself  in  its  spoken  form. 

In  the  popular  and  ordinary  administrations  of  religion  there- 
fore, we  think  the  distinction  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  be- 
tween the  Gospel  as  we  have  it  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  it  is  re- 
constructed, in  our  confessions  of  faith.  He  who  imagines  that 
the  two  are  equivalents,  is  ignorant  both  of  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience and  of  the  secret  and  inexhaustible  energy  of  God's  word. 
The  teachings  of  Scripture,  when  presented  in  their  original  form 
and  pressure,  can  much  more  easily  be  turned  into  prayer  and 
praise,  than  into  questioning  and  disputation.  Even  many  of 
those  texts,  which  are  the  favorite  weapons  of  controveraalists, 
when  examined  in  their  places  and  under  the  limitations  imposed 
by  their  connections,  will  be  found  to  lie  altogether  on  the  hither 
ajile  of  the  hazy  line  of  speculation ;  their  meanings  will  come 
forth  radiant  with  light  and  beauty,  and  carry  them  above  the 
dust  of  controversy  and  the  heats  of  passion,  directly  to  the  con- 
scious wants  of  men.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  superintendence  of  God  over  the  sacred  writers,  how 
wonderfully  they  have  avoided  committing  themselves,  age  after 
s^e,  to  any  of  the  false  theories,  which  were  at  the  time  most 
surely  believed,  but  which  modem  science  has  exploded.  Not 
less  indicative  is  it  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God,  that  the 
Scriptures  throughout,  are  so  true  to  their  practical  aims,  and  keep 
theinselves  free  from  mere  matters  of  speculation ;  matters  upon 
which  it  is  the  nature  of  the  himian  mind  to  differ,  and  more 
and  more,  as  culture  increases  and  those  specific  differences  of 
character  are  developed  which  belong  to  families,  to  nations,  and 
to  races.  The  first,  the  original  lessons  of  God  are  characteristic- 
ally plain,  practical  and  wholesome,  level  to  the  common  capaci- 
ties of  men,  and  suited  to  their  common  wants.  But  when  we 
come  to  apply  the  Scriptures  to  scientific  purposes,  to  the  deter^ 
mination  of  questions  rather  of  interest  and  curiosity  than  of 
necessity  and  immediate  use,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midal  of 
difficulties  not  less  numerous  smd  perplexing  than  those  which 
obstruct  our  inquiries  into  the  arcana  of  nature :  and  then,  these 
secondary  lessons,  these  inferences  of  science,  are  in  spiritual  uses 
as  much  less  fruitful  as  they  are  remote  and  inaccessible  to  c<Hit- 
mon  minds.  Says  Bacon,  in  the  chapter  from  which  we  have 
more  than  once  quoted  already,  ^'  as  the  wine,  which  runs  geDtly 
under  the  first  pressure  of  the  grape,  is  sweeter  than  that  which 
is  expressed  by  the  screw,  and  thus  made  to  taste  of  the  seed 
and  the  skin ;  so  those  doctrines  are  sweetest  and  wholesomest 
which  come  to  us  most  readily,  as  the  first  expressions  of  Scrip- 
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tore,  and  are  not  drawn  out  into  controversy  or  scientific  propo- 
sitions."* 

To  draw  this  discussion  to  an  end,  it  is  obvious  that  the  meth- 
od of  Chalmers  has  a  double  blessing.  It  is  blessed  at  each  end 
of  the  line :  for  it  begins  amid  the  acknowledged  verities  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  regards  them  with  profoundest  reverence,  as  the  sacred 
deposits  of  heavenly  wisdom ;  and  it  ends  in  a  theology  alone  de- 
serving of  the  name,  which  instead  of  being  brought,  like  some 
philosophical  theory,  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  derived 
from  it,  and  is  the  philosophy  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  Scripture. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  theology,  a  system,  built  upon  the 
bets  of  revelation,  and  proceeding  to  generalities  by  the  induction 
of  particulars,  would  ever  have  awakened  the  suspicion  and  dislike, 
with  which  systematic  theology  is  now  regarded  in  many  sections 
of  the  church  and  by  numberfbss  Christians.  These  feelings  are 
to  be  credited  rather  to  a  science,  falsely  so  called,  which  enters 
the  domain  of  revelation  from  without,  and  usurps  dominion  where 
it  has  no  rightful  authority,  making  the  Scriptures  to  utter  its  lan- 
guage, and  train  behind  it  in  bands  of  proof-texts,  or  else  be  silent. 
This  a  priori  theology  is  necessarily  dogmatical  and  bigoted. 
It  takes  its  origin,  not  with  the  dsurkness  and  pupilage  of  those 
to  whom  revelation  is  sent,  but  with  the  light  and.  prerogative  of 
the  great  Revealer  himself.  Hence  it  has  not  scrupled  to  impart 
a  meaning  to  the  Scriptures,  where  it  has  failed  to  find  one.  True 
science  on  the  other  hand,  is  humble  in  its  beginnings  and  mod- 
est in  its  approaches  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  great  Unknown 
and  his  works.  It  plants  ijts  foot  firmly  upon  the  things  com- 
monly ac;knowledged  in  every-day  life,  be  they  observations  of 
nature,  or  declarations  of  Scripture;  it  begins  in  cognitions  or 
consciousness,  and  from  these  firm  foundations  it  builds  for  itself 
the  steps  by  which  it  ascends.  As  a  consequence,  a  truly  scien- 
tific theology,  presupposes  the  spirit  of  piety  toward  God,  and  of 
a  liberal  and  generous  fellowship  toward  men.  It  recognizes  com- 
munion with  all  who  receive  the  dicta  of  Scripture,  as  the  truth 
of  divine  revelation,  just  as  the  natural  philosopher  allies  himself 
with  all  true  observers  of  natural  phenomena,  and  it  advances  as 
fearlessly  to  dl  the  deductions  which  right  reason  authorizes. 
Such  a  theology  as  this  will  silence  and  dissipate  the  wordy  disputes 
of  rival  sects.  It  will  begin  its  mission  by  laying  the  broad  foun- 
dations of  Christian  union  and  communion  in  the  common  sym- 
pathies and  plain  lessons  of  Christianity,  and  it  will  consummate 
its  work  by  binding  together  again  in  a  better,  because  a  more 
vital  and  lasting  unity,  the  dissevered  fragments  of  Christ's  body. 


*  Certe,  quenutdmodiiin  vina,  qom  sub  {Nrimam  calcatioiiem  moUiter  defluunt, 
sunt  Buaviora,  quam  que  a  torculari  exprirountur,  quouiam,  hsBC  ex  acino  et  cute 
UTIB  aliquid  sapiant;  similiter  salubres  admodum  ac  suaves  sunt  doctrine,  que 
ex  scripturis  leuiter  expressis  emanant,  nee  ad  controvenias  aut  locos  commu- 
nes trahoDtur.    De  Aug.  ScieiL  lib.  9,  ou>  1  i^ 
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Art.  IV.— the  RIGHT   OP  PROPERTY   IN  LAND. 

Speeches  of  Messrs.  Hayne  and  Webster  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  ofi  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foote^  January^  1830.  New 
Haven :  J.  H.  Benham.  1850. 

One  of  the  great  questions  in  our  national  legislation,  is  that  of 
the  public  lands — a  question  constantly  returning  and  never 
settled.  "  Mr.  Footers  resolution,"  twenty  years  ago,  gave  oc- 
casion for  a  long  and  excursive  debate,  of  which  the  most  memo- 
rable part  is  republished  in  the  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  In  1830,  it  was  charged  upon  the  statesmen  of  the 
Northeastern  states,  that  they  were  designing  to  obstruct  the 
growth  of  the  west  by  obstructin|  the  sale  of  the  public  lands. 
In  1850,  Mr.  Webster  of  Massachusetts,  moves  in  the  Senate  a 
resolution  which  at  the  former  date  would  have  been  considered 
almost  revolutionary. 

*^IUsolvtd,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  that  every  male  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  every  male  person  who  has  declared  ms  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  according  to  the  provisions  of  law,  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  upwards,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  upon  and  take  any  one-quarter  sec- 
tion of  the  public  lands  which  may  be  open  to  entry  at  private  sale,  for  the 
purposes  of  residence  and  cultivation ;  and  that  when  such  citizen  shall  have 
resided  on  the  same  land  for  three  years,  and  cultivated  the  saooe,  or  if  dying 
in  the  mean  time,  the  residence  and  cultivation  shall  be  held  and  carried  on 
by  his  widow  or  his  heirs,  or  devisees,  for  the  space  of  f^ill  three  years  from 
and  after  making  entry  of  such  land,  such  residence  and  cultivation  for  the 
said  three  years  to  be  completed  within  four  yean  from  the  time  of  such  entry, 
then  a  patent  to  issue  for  the  same  to  the  person  making  entry,  if  lijnng,  or 
otherwise  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  as  the  case  may  require :  Pr&vided,  neverthe- 
less.  That  such  person  so  entering  and  taking  the  quarter  section  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  have,  nor  shall  his  devisee  or  heirs  nave,  any  power  to  alienate  such 
land,  nor  create  any  title  thereto  in  law  or  equity,  by  deed,  transfer,  lease,  or 
any  other  conveyance  except  by  devise  by  will." 

Other  resolutions  of  a  similar  character  have  been  recently 
offered  in  the  Senate.  Some,  as  that  of  Mr.  Seward  of  New 
York,  ask  the  gratuitous  bestowment  of  portions  of  the  public 
domain  upon  the  exiles  from  Hungary  and  from  other  lands  of  op- 
pression and  poverty.  Others,  like  that  of  Mr.  Houston  of  Texas, 
require  the  same  generosity  to  be  extended  to  all  actqal  settleis, 
whether  foreigners  or  Americans.  Some  measures  of  this  nature 
are  likely  to  attract  the  marked  attention  of  our  leading  statesmen. 
And  sach  attention  their  importance  imperatively  demands.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  constitutes  the  greatest  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  two  millions 
of  square  miles  of  virgin  soil,  involves,  therefore,  momentous  in- 
terests. In  these  lands,  will  inhere,  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
no  small  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  continent. 

The  proposed  distribution  of  a  quarter  section  to  every  actual 
settler,  must  also  have  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect  upon  the 
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economical  interests  of  this  country.  It  will  naturally  withdraw 
great  numbers  from  other  forms  of  industry,  to  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  estates  so  generously  bestowed,  and  thus,  by  relieving  ma- 
ny occupations  from  excessive  competition,  will  contribute  to  the 
success  of  such,  as  continue  to  pursue  them.  By  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  enterprise,  it  will  more  abundantly  supply 
the  means  of  subsistence,  and  doubtless  at  a  cheaper  rate.  It 
must  occasion  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  especially 
in  the  less  settled  portions  of  the  country ,-  for  who  will  be  dis- 
posed to  purchase  a  farm  when  he  can  have  one  at  any  hour, 
without  money  and  without  price.  It  will  also  hasten  the  concen- 
tration of  population  and  power  in  the  heart  of  the  great  valley, 
and  thus  speed  onward  the  nation's  destiny.  Such  a  project  is 
manifestly  worthy  of  the  profound  attention  of  our  ablest  poli- 
ticians. We  leave  it  for  them  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  turn  our  thoughts  to  an  inquiry  which  that 
measure -suggests — On  what  foundation  is  based  the  right  ofprojh 
erty  in  the  soil.  On  what  principle  is  it  right  that  this  broad  and 
beautiful  field  should  be  esteemed  the  property  of  my  neighbor, 
while  I  have  not  a  foot  of  soil  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  that 
I  am  allowed  to  call  my  own  ?  What  sanction  is  there  for  this  in- 
equality, which,  from  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother,  fills  his 
store-houses  to  overflowing,  while  I  am  daily  hurried  onwards  be- 
fore the  footsteps  of  hunger  ?  These  are  becoming  the  deep  toned 
inquiries  of  thousands  of  earnest  minds.  With  them  it  is  a  sub- 
ject of  practical  import,  and  one  in  which  their  own  hold  on  ex- 
istence is  involved.  Such  men  may  be  reasoned  with,  but  they 
must  not  be. denounced.  They  literally  ask  for  bread,  and  we 
must  not  give  them  a  stone.  Gerrit  Smith's  princely  distribution 
of  a  part  of  his  domains,  will  stir  the  spirit  of  many  a  homeless 
brother,  to  demand  who  ought  to  give  him  an  inheritance  in  the 
land.  It  will  not,  then,  be  a  mistimed  labor  if  we  ofier  some 
thoughts  touching  the  foundation  and  the  limits  of  the  right  of 
property  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  topic,  a  definite  discussion  of  which 
is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time. 

The  deed  which  an  individual  receives  on  the  purchase  of  real 
estate,  can  convey  to  him  such  right  and  only  such,  as  inhered  in 
the  giver  of  that  deed.  We  demand  then,  the  title  of  the  origi- 
nal owner.  His  claim  can  be  justified  only  upon  one  or  more 
than  one,  of  the  following  grounds,  viz. :  actual  possession,  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  his  own  creation,  or  the  gift  of  God.  Let  us 
consider  to  what  extent  either  of  these  will  substantiate  his  title. 

No  right  of  possession  can  be  stronger  than  his  who  enters  upon 
a  portion  of  the  soil  untenanted  and  unclaimed  by  any  other  man. 
Such  was  Robinson  Crasoe'3  title  to  his  desert  island,  while  he 
clambered  over  its  hoary  ledges,  singing, 
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'^  I  am  monarch  of  aU  I  mrvej^^ 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute." 

But  if,  while  he  was  thus  singing,  a  ship  had  been  stranded  on 
his  majesty's  shore,  and  ten  men  escaping  from  the  wreck  bad 
begun  to  dispute  his  exclusive  right,  and  had  asked  to  share 
with  him  in  all  the  natural  resources  of  his  solitary  domains, 
would  they  thus  have  violated  his  rights  ?  If  they  ventured  to 
drink  from  his  spring,  and  to  fish  in  his  coves,  and  to  sow  half 
his  island  with  wheat  for  their  own  future  consumption,  could  he 
with  truth  have  upbraided  them  as  robbers  ?  Had  he  such  an  own- 
ership in  that  island,  that  he  could,  in  justice,  exclude  them  from 
all  participation  in  its  products  and  forbid  their  entrance  upon  it 
beyond  high-water  mark  ?  If  not,  then  the  mere  right  of  posses- 
sion is  so  weak  as  to  be  at  once  invalidated,  by  the  plea  of  ui^nt 
necessity  on  the  part  of  a  fellow  creature.  In  any  case  it  is  only 
a  claim,  to  be  respected  until  abrogated  by  some  stronger  claim* 
Possession  confers  no  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  soil. 

And  the  same  assertion  may  be  made  in  respect  to  the  sanction 
of  the  law.  The  design  of  civil  government  in  reference  to 
property,  is  not  to  create  rights,  but  to  define  and  protect  rights 
already  existing.  If  the  sanction  of  the  law  could  originate  rights, 
then  obviously,  every  claim  of  property  that  could  be  maintained 
under  the  statute,  would  be  a  righteous  claim ;  and,  whoever  ta- 
king advantage  of  the  ignorance,  or  the  helplessness,  or  the  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-men,  could  succeed,  under  some  form  of  law, 
in  gaining  possession  of  their  property,  might  then  hold  it  right- 
fully and  with  a  good  conscience.  Without  a  woe  he  might  de- 
vour widows'  houses,  and  consume  the  substance  of  the  fatherless, 
and  the  legislation  not  of  a  hundred  years,  or  perhaps  even  one 
year,  but  of  an  hour,  would  be  sufficient  to  sanction  and  sanctify 
the  most  monstrous  acts  of  extortion. 

Nor  can  this  conclusion  be  evaded,  by  replying,  that  such  cases 
are  perversions  of  the  legal  sanction,  and  that  it  is  the  true  inten- 
tion of  the  statute,  which  creates  the  right  of  property ;  for  the 
very  intention  of  the  statute,  sanctioned  by  venal  or  rapacious 
legislators,  may  be  to  screen  the  perpetrators  of  the  most  outrage- 
ous injustice.  The  instance  is  at  this  moment  recollected  of  an  in- 
dividual, boasting  that  he  had  surreptitiously  procured  the  passage 
of  a  law  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  maintain  an  in- 
equitable claim  against  the  estates  of  several  of  his  unsuspecting 
neighbors.  We  must  test  then,  even  the  intention  of  the  civS 
law  by  a  higher  rule  of  right.  The  enactments  of  ten  thousand 
legislators,  and  the  decrees  of  ten  thousand  judges,  can  not  effect 
a  transmutation  of  robbery  into  right.  And  what  are  called 
"  vested  rights,"  so  far  as  they  depend,  as  to  their  rightfulness,  on 
the  mere  sanction  of  legislation,  are' shadows.  Our  obligation  to 
respect  the  sanctions  of  the  law  rests,  in  the  first  place,  on  the 
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general  presumption,  that  those  sanetions  are  actually  founded  in 
justice;  and  in  the  next  place,  where  they  are  manifestly  un- 
righteous^ on  the  duty  of  submitting  to  suffer  wrong,  rather  than 
seek  an  unlawful  and  unwise  remedy.  By  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, therefore,  a  man's  title  under  the  law,  gives  him  a  right  of 
property  in  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  he  holds,  only  so  far  as 
it  is  rightfully  his  by  a  preexisting  and  higher  title. 

Such  a  preexisting  title  may  be  substantiated  by  the  possessor 
of  the  soil,  to  some  extent  at  least,  when  he  is  able  to  alledge 
with  truth,  that  such  soil  is  his  own  creation.  Here,  unquestion- 
ably, is  the  highest  right  of  property  any  being  can  have.  This 
is  God's  title  to  the  universe.  ^'  The  sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it, 
and  his  hands  formed  the  dry  land."  The  principal  value  per- 
taining to  the  soil  in  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  earth,  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  hand  of  industry.  The  command  of  the  Cre- 
ator to  m^n,  to  subdue  the  earth  and  replenish  it,  is  to  him  a  sanc- 
tion from  heaven,  to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruit 
of  his  own  labor  on  that  soil.  Accordingly  he  who  cultivates 
the  spot  of  earth  he  holds  to  the  highest  degree,  has  the  firmest 
title  to  it.  The  right  of  a  Nimrod  in  the  soil  is  inappreciable 
in  comparison  with  the  right  of  a  Cincinnatus.  When  we  ques- 
tion our  thriving  neighbor's  title  to  those  Eden-like  fields  over 
which  be  walks  in  his  pride  and  conscious  independence,  and  re- 
ceive for  answer  that  his  own  skill  and  industry  have  changed  the 
wilderness  to  a  fruitful  field,  our  envy  is  rebuked  and  ought  to  be 
stifled.  The  agrarianism  which  scowls  at  his  prosperity  and  would 
bring  him  down  to  our  level,  is  of  close  kindred  with  that  spirit- 
ual agrarianism,  which,  seeking  to  equalize  the  condition  of  man 
with  that  of  fallen  spirits,  withered  the  flowers  and  blasted  the 
fruits  of  the  primeval  paradise. 

And  still,  the  man  whose  labors  have  added  the  greatest  value 
to  the  soil  has  not  established  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right 
therein.  The  material  upon  which  his  labors  have  been  employ- 
ed, is  not  of  his  own  creation.  And  there  is,  therefore,  an  origi- 
nal right,  which  may  conflict  with  the  right  that  he  has  acquired 
— the  right  of  the  community.  If  the  public  welfare  requires 
his  land  for  a  highway,  or  a  public  building,  or  an  aqueduct, 
his  title  is  immediately  invalidated ;  and  his  right  becomes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  right  to  remuneration,  that  is,  a  right  to  receive 
payment  for  the  value  which  his  labor  has  communicated  to  that 
portion  of  the  earth."* 

*  It  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to  be  ab]e  to  substantiate  our  chief  positions 
in  this  article,  by  quoting  fh>m  the  recent  work  of  an  author  who  is  of  the  high* 
est  authority  on  Political  Economy,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

«  Nothkig  is  implied  in  property  but  the  right  of  each  to  his  own  faculties,  t» 
what  he  can  produce  by  them,  and  to  whatever  he  can  get  for  them  in  a  fair 
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Thus  far  then,  we  do  not  find  any  man  possessed  of  an  ab- 
solute right  of  property  in  the  soil  in  any  case  whatever.  No  hu- 
man power  can  bestow  such  a  right ;  for  inherently  the  earth  it- 
self is  not  the  property  of  any  created  being.  AH  human  rights 
must  be  traced  to  a  grant  from  the  Creator.  The  earth  is  man's 
only  by  the  gift  of  God.  It  can  be  rightfully  held,  appropriated, 
enjoyed  only  in  accordance  with  the  manifested  intention  of  the 
giver.  All  valid  claims  must  be  justified,  by  reference  to  a  char- 
ter given  under  the  seal  of  heaven.  The  substance  of  that  char- 
ter is,  "  The  earth  hath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men.'^  For 
what  purpose  has  he  given  it,  if  not  this,  that  the  children  of 
men,  universally,  may  share  in  the  bounties  of  nature  which  it 
yields  ?  Men  are  created  and  placed  on  the  earth  with  wants, 
which  the  earth,  in  reward  of  diligent  labor,  is  fitted  to  supply ; 
and  thus  is  revealed  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  that  the  earth 
should  be  so  distributed  and  so  cultivated,  as  to  furnish  the  sup- 
ply required.  This  is  the  identical  argument  which  proves  the 
existence  of  the  Deity.  The  discovery  of  design  in  begun  ex- 
istences, reveals  an  intelligent  designer.  We  find  the  eye  curious- 
ly constructed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  rays  of  light,  and 
the  laws  of  light  exactly  adapted  to  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  infer  the  Creator's  benevolent  intention  in  the 
fact,  that  '*  truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  very  pleasant  thing  it  is 
for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun."  But  the  correlative  adaptatton 
of  the  eye  and  the  light,  is  not  more  manifest  than  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  necessities  of  the  children  of  men,  and  the 
fitness  of  the  earth  under  cultivation,  to  meet  those  necessities. 
He  who  made  the  earth  capable  of  yielding  its  increase,  made 
hands  also  to  till  it,  and  teeth  with  which  to  eat  bread  gained  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  They  are  all  parts  of  one  design,  and 
they  demonstrate  that  design  to  be,  that  the  earth  shall  actually 
feed  the  hungry  ones,  whom  he  ha&  placed  on  its  bosom.  If  by 
any  imaginable  process,  one  half  of  the  human  family  could  right- 
fully obtain  an  absolute  and  exclusive  ownership  in  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  surface,  then  it  would  be  seen  that  the  remaining  half, 
created  in  his  image,  and  fitted  to  derive  a  happy  and  virtuous  ex- 
istence from  the  earth,  had  been  cast  by  him  who  made  them, 
into  a  world  where  they  have  no  provision  for  their  necessities, 
no  opportunity  to  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  no  right  even 


t:  together  with  his  right  to  ^ve  this  to  another  person  if  he  choMH^  J 
le  ri^t  of  that  other  to  receive  and  enjoy  it" — Principles  of  Pnljriwil  || 
my,  J.  a  MiU.  Vol.  I,  B.  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  a  1 

be  essential  principle  of  property  being  to  assure  to  all  persons  what  dtajr 


market: 

and  the  ] 

Economy,  J.  a  MiU.  Vol.  I,  B.  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  a 

**  The  essential  principle  of  property  being  to  assure  *o  all  persons  whatt__ 
have  produced  by  their  labor  and  accumulated  by  their  abstinence,  this  princi- 
ple can  not  apply  to  what  is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  the  raw  material  of  the 
earth."— lb.  VoL  I,  B.  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  5. 
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to  set  foot  on  the  86il  for  an  hoar.    It  is  a  needless  labor  to  confute 
soeh  a  monstrous  supposition. 

The  intention  of  God  then  is,  that  the  earth  shall  be  so  appro^ 
priated,  as  to  sustain  all  its  inhabitants.  And  every  man  on  earth 
who  does  not  forfeit  his  birth-right  by  crime,  improvidence,  or  in- 
dolen4ie,  has  a  right  to  draw  subsistence  from  the  earth,  as  long 
as  it  is  capable  of  yielding  it.  Any  appropriation  of  the  soil  un- 
der whatever  claim,  which  hinders  its  yielding  subsistence  to 
those  who  actually  need  to  derive  subsistence  from  it,  is  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  God,  and  a  violation  of  the  charter, 
signed  by  his  own  hand,  by  which  he  has  given  the  earth  to  the 
children  of  men.  The  title-deed  of  one's  estate  from  the  king, 
is  only  a  lease  from  God,  under  this  condition,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  it  shall  be  such,  as  shall,  in  one  way  or  another,  give 
breeu)  to  the  hungry  and  shelter  to  the  homeless. 

This  conclusion  is  sanctioned  not  by  reason  only,  but  by  very 
significant  intimations  in  the  Scriptures.  At  the  creation,  God 
gave  commission  to  the  human  family  to  subdue  the  earth  and  re- 
plenish it.  These  two  great  purposes  were  to  go  on  together  to 
their  fulfillment.  As  population  increased  the  earth  was  to  be  sub- 
dued and  made  more  productive,  so  as  to  sustain  that  increased 
population.  Each  of  Noah's  sons  had  a  continent  for  his  planta- 
tion, with  as  perfect  a  title  as  the  beneficed  Hungarian  will  have 
to  his  quarter  section ;  and  if  the  law  of  primogeniture  bad  been 
then  established,  and  had  been  perpetuated,  Only  three  men  would 
have  possesaed  to-day  any  Umd  in  the  then  known  world.  And 
remaining  in  the  state  it  was  then  in,  it  would  have  afforded 
these  three  but  a  scanty  and  a  sorry  subsistence.  Abraham  came 
near  to  starvation  on  his  great  farm  of  fifteen  millions  of  acres, 
though  many  a  family  having  subdued  a  portion  of  the  earth,  can 
now  furnish  a  bounteous  table  from  a  garden  of  half  an  acre. 
The  design  of  God  was  that  the  earth  should  be  so  distributed 
and  80  improved  from  age  to  age,  as  to  increase  its  productiveness 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants.  And  every  man^s 
title  to  any  portion  of  the  soil,  must  be  held  in  subordination  to 
this  grand  design.  He  must  use  it  to  subserve  this  end,  or  yield 
it  up  to  those  who  will  so  use  it.  And  then,  where  virtuous  hab^ 
its  prevail,  population  will  never  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence. 
That  doctrine  of  political  economy,  which  supposes  the  necessity 
of  repressing  the  increase  of  population,  by  the  terrors  of  pro- 
speetive  poverty  and  starvation,  is  an  open  libel  on  the  character 
of  tibe  Creator.  It  chaises  him  with  placing  millions  of  sensi- 
tive rational,  responsible  creatures  in  a  world  where  he  has  pro- 
vidM  no  means  for  their  subsistence.  The  day  has  never  been 
when  the  soil,  if  equitably  distributed  among  men,  and  properly 
managed,  would  not  fuUy  supply  the  wants  of  all  its  inhab- 
itants ;  and,  while  God  reigns,  never  will  be.    It  is  therefore,  a 
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preemineiit  duty  of  the  bunian  family  to  fulfill  God's  ofiginal  com- 
mission. '^  Be  miitful  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  Aod 
it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  race  to  overthrow  and 
annihilate  ev^ry  obstacle  which  the  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  cupidi- 
ty of  any  portion  of  mankind,  has  opposed  to  the  consumooatioii 
of  God's  benevolent  purpose.  No  human  being  can  either  give 
or  receive  a  title  to  a  foot  of  soil,  strong  enough  to  stand  io  con- 
travention of  this  original  charter  from  the  throne  of  God 

Our  argument  conducts  us  therefore,  to  this  conclusion,  thai 
an  unqualified  right  of  property  in  the  soil,  is  impossible.  When 
a  portion  of  the  earth  is  assigned  to  any  individual,  it  is  to  secure 
a  greater  degree  of  productiveness  for  the  general  good ;  and  if 
he  fails  of  accomplisning  this  purpose,  and  the  necessities  of  man- 
kind require  such  a  measiue,  they  may  reclaim  that  part  of  the 
common  inheritance ;  and  if  he  receives  a  compensation  for  the 
value  his  labor  has  given  it,  his  title  will  then  be  extinguished-* 

On  the  same  principle^  the  public  domains  are  to  be  appropriar 
ted  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promise  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  greatest  possible  number.  Here  is  a  vast  trust  committed  to 
this  nation  by  the  Creator,  to  be  so  executed,  as  rapidly,  to  over- 
spread the  continent  with  myriads  of  thriving  and  virtuous  fami- 


*  **  To  me  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that  property  in  land  should  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  the  balance  in  all  cases  of  doubt  should  incline  against  the 
proprietor.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  property  in  movables,  and  in  all  thiogfi 
the  product  of  labor :  over  these  the  owner's  power  both  of  use  and  of  exclu- 
sion should  be  absolute,  ^cept  where  positive  evil  to  society  would  resuh  ftom 
it;  but  in  the  case  of  land,  no  exclusive  right  should  be  permitted  in  any  in- 
dividual, which  can  not  be  shown  to  be  prodnctive  of  positive  good.  To  be  al- 
lowed any  exclusive  right  at  all,  over  a  portion  of  the  common  iidieritance, 
while  there  are  others  who  have  no  portion,  is  already  a  privilege.  No  quan- 
tity of  movable  foods  which  a  person  can  acquire  by  his  labor,  prevents  otben 
from  acquiring  Uie  like  bv  the  same  means ;  but  from  the  ver^  nature  of  the 
case,  whoever  owns  land  keeps  it  from  somebody  else.  The  privilege,  or  mo- 
nopoly, is  only  defensible  as  a  necessary  evil :  it  becomes  an  injustice  when 
oairied  to  any  point  to  which  the  compensating  good  does  not  ftdlow  it 

•  •  •  «  When  the  *  sacrodness  of  property'  is  talked  of,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  that  this  sacredness  dpes  not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to  landed 
property.  No  man  made  the  land.  It  is  the  original  inheritance  of  the  whole 
species.  Public  reasons  exist  for  its  being  appropriated.  Bat  if  diose  reasons 
lost  their  force,  the  thing  would  be  unjust  It  is  no  hardship  to  any  oAe,  to  be 
excluded  fiom  what  otl^  have  produced.  They '  were  not  bound  to  produce 
it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing  by  not  sharing  in  what  otherwise  would  not 
have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is  some  hardship  to  oe  bom  into  the  world  and  to 
find  all  nature's  gifts  previously  engrossed,  and  no  place  left  for  the  new  comer. 
To  reconcile  peofde  to  this,  after  they  have  once  admitted  into  their  minds  the 
idea  that  a^y  mml  rights  belong  to  them  as  human  betnj^  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  exclusive  appropriation  is  good  for  man- 
kind on  the  whole,  themselves  included.  But  this  is  what  no  human  being 
could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relation  between  the  landowner  and  the  cultiva- 
tor were  the  same  eveiy  where  as  it  is  in  Ireland.''-^Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  J.  a  B4ill.  VoL  I,  B.  3,  ch.  8,  secv  6. 
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lies.  That  a  vaart  atigmentation  of  btunan  happiness  wHl  resale 
from  siich  an  appropriaiioQ  of  a  continent  which,  from  the  crea- 
tioQ,  had  been  an  unreclaimed  wilderness,  is  sufficiently  evident. 
If  the  reasoning  we  have  offered  is  conclusive,  it  will  aid  us 
in  forming  a  just  judgment,  in  respect  to  the  right  of  organized 
and  industrious  human  society  to  spread  itself  over  those  portions 
of  the  earth  which  are  wholly  uncultivated.  Civilized  man  is 
everywhere  extending  his  dominion  over  regions  hitherto  possess- 
ed by  barbarians.  Is  this  an  unjust  aggression  of  the  powerful 
upon  the  rightful  inheritance  of  the  helpless  and  ignorant  ?  The 
question  refers  not  to  the  fraud  or  violence  that  may  have  been 
committed  in  taking  possession ;  but  is  the  act  of  civilized  man 
in  appropriating  to  himself  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  vast 
regions  which  nave  been  the  haunts  of  savages  for  ages,  justifia- 
ble,  or  is  it  censurable  ?  We  think  it  can  be  shown  to  be  justifi- 
able, whether  done  with  or  without  the  consent  of  those  savages. 
And  we  are  very  willing  to  test  the  doctrine  by  reference  to  the 
example  of  the  settlement  of  New  England  by  our  forefathers. 
Wten  the  .Mayflower  anchored  opposite  Plymouth  rock,  there 
was  before  them  a  territory,  of  some  fifty  thousand  square  miles, 
east  tf[  Hudson  river.  Over  that  territory  were  sprinkled  perhaps 
a  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  which  would  allow  half  a 
square  mile  to  each  individual,  or  three  square  miles  to  each  fam* 
ily.  Here  then  the  question  is  to  be  decided,  whether  the  Indian 
father  has  such  a  title  to  these  three  square  miles  that  he  may 
bold  them  a  perpetual  wilderness ;  or  whether  the  pilgrim  who 
has  no  other  spot  on  the  earth  that  God  made  for  the  habita- 
tion of  man  on  which  he  may  set  his  foot,  who,  exiled  from  his 
native  land,  has  no  country  or  home  except  the  cabin  of  the 
Majrflower,  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  a  portion  of  that 
wilderness,  and  there  provide  bread  for  his  children.  Compare 
the  claims  to  that  territory,  which  these  two  men  bring  forward. 
The  Indian  rests  in  the  right  of  possession.  He  has  shot  a  deer 
on  that  hill.  He  has  caught  a  fish  in  that  stream.  He  has  lield 
a  war  dance  behind  that  great  rock.  And  his  fisthers  have  done 
the  same  before  hiifi.  These  are  the  seals  of  his  title-deed.  But 
the  civilized  man  opens  the  Bible,  and  reads,  that  the  earth  is 
the  Lord's  who  made  it,  and  who  has  given  it  to  the  children  of 
men,  commanding  them  to  subdue  and  replenish  it.  He  builds 
,  his  title  on  the  great  constitutional  principle  of  God's  kingdom, 
which  ordains,  that  the  earth  which  God  made,  shall  be  so  dis- 
tiibuted  as  to  afford  to  those  for  whom  he  made  it  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort  and  improvement  possible ;  and  alledges  that, 
if  his  red  brother  were  to  hold  three  square  miles  in  the  condition 
of  an  unproductive  wilderness,  and  he  should  thereby  be  im- 
prisoned on  the  deck  of  his  bark,  and  excluded  from  any  inherit- 
ance in  the  earth,  it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  rights  of  Gk)d, 
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to  whon  the  world  belongs.  Which  now  of  Ibeeo  olainos  is  in 
equity  the  strongest  ?  Does  the  shooting  of  a  deer,  or  the  build- 
ing of  a  camp-fire,  constitute  a  title  strong  enough  to  nullify  the 
^barter  God  has  given^  distributinig  the  earth  among  all  nations, 
and  ail  men  according  to  their  necessities  ? 

Our  conclusion  then  is  thiS|  that  the  civilized  man  ha^-a  right 
directly  from  Gtod,  whenever  his  necessities  actually  require  it,  lo 
eqter  upon,  and  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  earth  that  be 
chooses,  which  he  finds  a  wilderness,  .  The  title  of  the  savage, 
or  the  hunter,  or  the  explorer,  is  not  absolute  and  exclusive.  A 
compensation  which  will  be  to  him  of  as  much  value  as  bis  own 
imperfect  right  of  pos8e83ion,  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  that 
right.  God  never  designed  that  half  a  million  of  savages  should 
possess  the  right  to  hold  this  continent  as  a  perpetual  wilderness, 
when  he  had  created  it  capable  under  cultivation,  of  sustaining 
half  the  humfm  race.  The  right  of  the  Indian,  beyond  his  own 
cornfield,  was  only  the  right  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  the  adr 
vantages  he  had  derived  from  a  portion  of  the  common  property 
of  mankind.  Whateyer  value  beyond  this  pertained  to  the  soil, 
was  the  property  of  God  alone,  and  rightfully  became  the  inher- 
itance of  the  fij»t  occupier  who  knew  how  to  use  it..  When  our 
fairest  and  richest  fields  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  for  a  bun- 
dle of  blankets,  or  a  case  of  hunting  knives,  it  was  no  act  of  ex- 
tortion, or  of  fraud.  To  them,  these  articles  were  of  as  great 
value  as  the  lands  they  exchanged  for  them«  Was  it  robbery, 
when  the  richest  farms  of  the  Cienesee  valley  were  purchased  of 
the  government  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre  ? 

This  same  principle  is  applicable,  universally,  to  the  settlement 
by  civilized  nations  of  the  uncultivated  portions  of  the  earth. 
The  savage  tribes,  that  roam  over  them,  have  a  limited  right  in 
them,  and  so  far  as  it  extends,  that  right  is  to  be  held  sacred.  To 
deprive  them  of  any  of  the  resources  by  which  they  subsist, 
wantonly,  or  without  a  compensation,  is  robbery.  Apd  herein 
has  consisted  the  sin  of  civilized  nations.  The  warrant,  under 
which  they  have  taken  possession,  has  been  drawn  firom  the 
sword,  and  not  from  the  Bible.  Bullets  and  not  blankets  have 
been  tAe  price  paid  to  the  poor  natives,  for  the  lands  demaiKled  of 
them.  Were  it  not  for  this  there  would  be  no  ii^|ustice  in  the 
encroachments  of  civilized  man.  The  great  law  of  the  expan* 
sion  of  civilized  society  over  the  domains  of  barbarous  tribes,  is 
a  righteous  and  benevolent  law,  and  is  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
God,  that  the  wilderness  shall  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  In 
itself  it  invades  no  man's  rights.  God  has  never  given  to  man 
any  right  to  perpetuate  a  wilderness  in  any  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  thus  to  prevent  its  yielding  its  increase  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  creatuies.  The  British  landlord  who  changes  the  fruitful 
field  into  a  park  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  chief  of  the  Camanches, 
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who  requires  vast  legioos  of  wilderness  for  his  hunting  grounds, 
these  are  the  spoilers,  who  invade  the  rights  of  men,  or  to  speak 
more  truly,  who  invade  the  rights  of  God,  dooming  to  perpetual 
sterility  that  earth  which  God  created  to  yield  its  increase  for  the 
supply  of  his  great  family.  These  are  the  robbers,  and  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  mankind  to  reclaim  its  inheritance,  and 
ebange  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field. 

The  effect  of  Christian  civilization  is  the  multiplication  of  the 
race,  while  wasting  and  depopulation  accompany  the  savage  state. 
Hence  of  necessity  and  of  right,  a  wave  must  roll  onward  from 
the  former  encroaching  on  the  domains  of  the  latter,  until  it  shall 
eover  the  whole  earth.  As  the  population  of  the  earth  increases, 
and  requires,  for  its  support,  the  resources  hid  in  the  soil  of  terri- 
tories now  unproductive,  the  barbarous  tribes,  spread  over  those 
territories,  must  become  civilized,  so  as  to  be  able  to  subdue  the 
earth,  and. exact  its  annual  tribute,  or  they  must  retire  before  the 
more  enlightened  nations,  who  are  capable  of  thus  carrying  out 
the  purpose,  for  which  God  created  the  earth.  It  is  not  fate,  but  the 
righteous  providence  of  God,  which  presents  to  them  the  alterna- 
tive of  civilization  and  Christianization  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on 
the  other,  of  inevitable  annihilation.  <'  For  the  nation  and  king- 
dofia,  that  will  not  serve  thee,  shall  perish,  yea,  those  nations 
shall  be  utterly  wasted." 

If  our  pages  could  attract  the  notice  of  our  kindred  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  would  be  glad  to  apply  the  doctrine 
here  propounded,  to  their  manorial  system,  especially  in  its  ukkU 
ern  development  in  the  eviction  of  tenants.  The  Irish  or  Scotch 
landlord,  sends  a  band  of  armed  officials,  to  drive  off  the  inhab- 
itants from  a  district,  where  their  fathers  sleep,  the  only  spot  of 
God's  creation  which  they  can  call  home,  or  perhaps  have  ever 
set  their  eyes  on,  and  justifies  the  deed  by  alledging  that  this  is 
his  property.  How  came  it  his  property  ?  It  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors.  So  may  the  tenant  of  that  cottage  alledge, 
tba^  his  right  here,  as  a  tenant,  has  descended  from  his  ancestors. 
Here  their  ashes  lie,  and  therefore  his  right  here,  as  tenant,  is  as 
good  as  the  other's  right,  as  proprietor.  But  whence  did  that  pro- 
prietor's ancestor  derive  bis  right?  **In  a  remote  and  barbarous 
age,  my  forefather,  a  great  land  pirate,  succeeded  by  deception  or 
violence  or  perfidy  in  overpowering  yotur  forefather,  and  having 
bewed  him  in  pieces  on  some  battle-field,  or  perhaps  assassinated 
him  at  some  revel-rout,  seized  his  lands,  and  doomed  his  cbiklren 
to  a  perpetual  serfdom  on  the  soil  of  their  birth.  Therefore  I 
have  the  right  to  bum  your  cabin,  and  force  you  away  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  from  this  my  property.  This  is  my  title. 
And  more  than  this,  the  laws  of  the  reabn  pronounce  this  estate 
to  be  mine,  and  give  me  unqualified  dominioii  over  it" 
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Undoubtedly  such  are  the  facts.  But  who  enaRtted  these  laws? 
A  hundred  men  assemble,  and  pass  a  solemn  decree,  irrevocable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  that  th#  soil  of  GteMt 
Britain  shall  belong  to  them  and  their  eldest  sons,  and  so  eon- 
tinne  in  hereditary  succession  to  the  end  of  time ;  and  that  thoee 
to  whom  Qod  shall  give  existence  on  that  soil  to  keep  it,  and  to 
till  it,  shall  forever  be  mere  tenants  at  will.  Can  such  a  statute 
confer  such  prerogatives? 

But  weaving  all  objection  to  the  titles  of  these  men,  and  allow- 
ing their  right  of  property  in  these  estates  to  have  been  right- 
eously obtained,  and  to  be  of  indisptitable  validity,  the  great 
question  now  is,  how  far  does  that  right  extend  ?  There  is  a 
right  beyond  the  right  of  conquerors,  or  of  parliaments,  the  right 
of  God,  who  made  the  earth,  and  made  it  to  furnish  abodes  imd 
bread  and  water  to  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  first  and  high- 
est right  of  property  in  the  soil,  is  God's  right  to  feed  his  chil- 
dren from  it.  And  any  attempt  by  imperial  charters,  or  parliamen- 
tary statute^  to  subvert  this  right,  is  merely  an  audacious  attempt 
to  legislate  away  the  property  of  the  Almighty.  No  lord  of  a 
great  estate  can  possess,  and  no  government  on  earth  can  give 
him,  an  absolute  and  exclusive  property  in  the  soil.  His  right  as 
proprietor  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  those  who  dwell  on  that 
soil.  If  he  is  entitled  to  rent,  they  are  equally  entitled  to  occu- 
pation. '  And  it  is  no  more  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  when  his 
tenants  market  their  produce  on  Sunday,  and  so  deprive  him  of 
income,  than  it  is  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  when  he  drives 
them  into  the  highways,  and  so  deprives  them  of  bread.  And 
it  is  the  right  of  God,  that  the  soil  be  so  distributed  and  so  occu- 
pied and  cultivated,  as  to  furnish  the  greatest  possible  su^^ly  for 
the  necessities  of  his  creatures. 

We  are  prepared  now  to  characterize  these  evictions,  which 
are  furnishing  so  many  tales  of  woe,  as  southing  more  than  evi- 
dences of  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  their  authors.  It  would  be 
inhuman  to  shut  your  door  against  a  sick  and  homeless  stranger, 
on  a  chill  December's  evening,  though  he  has  no  other  claim  on 
you  than  that  Which  sulSering  creates.  But  these  expulsions  of 
^milies  from  their  homes  and  their  father's  graves,  are  more  than 
inhuman.  They  are.  in  the  most  unqualified  and  exfdicit  sense, 
acts  of  robbery.  King  Boatsvrain  sends  his  warriors  to  surround 
an  African  village,  and  dra^  off  its  inhabitants  and  sell  them  to  a 
slave-trader,  while  he  takes  possession  of  their  home.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland  sends  his  myrmidons  to  drive  off  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  wide  territory  to  the  sea  beach,  to  die  of  a  slow  starv- 
ation. King  Boatswain  has  as  much  sanction  from  African  law, 
as  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  from  British  law.  And  African 
law  is  as  good  a  justification  of  the  one  act,  as  British  law  is  of 
the  other.     King  Boatswain  is  a  barbarian,  a  robber,  a  monster. 
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By  what  epilhet  are  we  to  deiignate  bis  grace  of  Sutheriand  ? 
Wheo  we  think  of  such  men,  we  remember  the  words  of  the 
pcophet.  '^  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  boose,  that  lay 
field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth."    Yes,  woe  unto  them. 

We  have  read  some  official  lamentations  of  British  statesmen 
over  these  things  coupled  with  the  declaration,  that  there  is  no 
l^al  remedy,  because  the  rights  of  property  must  be  maintained 
inviolate ;  as  if  a  title-deed  from  some  old  Plantagenet,  or  Red 
Kose  conqueror,  to  a  favorite  follower,  or  an  importunate  mistress, 
could  possess  potency  and  sanctity  sufficient  to  nullify  all  the 
rights  of  man,  and  of  God,  in  respect  to  that  particular  locality 
through  all  coming  time  !* 

But  turning  our  attention  homeward,  the  principles  we  have 
discussed  admit  of  a  direct  application  to  the  several. prc^xtsitions 
recently  made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  for  the  distribution 
of  our  public  land&  These  lands  are  the  gift  of  God,  to  be  dis- 
uibuted  as  may  best  answer  his  design  of  replenishing  the  earth. 
To  create  a  vast,  independent,  virtuous  population,  is  ever  to  be 
the  leading  purpose,  dictated  alike  by  good  policy  and  the  man* 
ifest  will  of  God. 

Will  the*  gratuitous  bestowment  of  a  quarter  section  on  every 
settler,  most  efifectually  accomplish  this  end }  Every  poor  man 
among  Senator  Dougfas's  constituents,  may  secure  a  homestead 
by  it,  a  portion  of  the  unappropriated  lands  being  at  his  own  door. 

*  ^  These  are  the  roaaons  w)uch  form  the  justification,  in  an  economical  noint 
of  view,  of  property  io  land.  It  is  seen,  that  they  are  only  valid,  in  so  far  as 
the  proprietor  of  land  is  its  improver.  Whenever,  in  any  country,  the  proprie- 
tor, generally  speaking,  ceases  to  be  the  improver,  political  economy  has  noth- 
ing to  sav  in  defense  of  landed  property,  as  there  established.  In  no  sound 
tbeoiy  of  private  pioperty  was  it  ever  contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land 
should  be  merely  a  smecurist  quartered  on  it 

In  Great  Britain,  the  landed  proprietor  is  not  nnfrequently  an  improver. 
But  it  can  not  be  said  that  he  is  generally  so.  And  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  he 
ffcairts  the  liberty  of  cultivation  on  such  terms,  as  to  prevent  improvements 
fixim  beii^  made  by  any  one  else* 

*  *  *  Landed  property  in  England  is  thus  very  far  from  completely  fulfill- 
ing the  conditions  which  render  its  existence  economically  justinable.  But  if 
insofliciently  realized  even  in  England,  in  Ireland  those  conditions  are  not 
complied  with  at  all.  With  individual  exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honora- 
ble ones),  the  owners  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing  ft>r  the  land  but  drain  it  of  its 
produce.  What  has  been  epigrammatically  said  in  the  discussions  on  *  pe- 
culiar burthens,'  is  literally  true  when  applied  to  them;  that  the  greatest 
*  burthen  on  land*  is  the  landlords.  Retummg  notfnng  to  the  soil,  they  con- 
sume its  whole  produce,  minus  th^  potatoes  strictly  necessary  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  from  dyii^  of  fiunine:  and  when  they  have  any  notion  of  improve- 
ment, it  usually  consists  in  not  leaving  even  this  pittance,  but  turning  out  the 
people  to  begffaxy  if  not  to  starvation.  When  landed  property  has  placed  itself 
upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  be  defensible,  and  the  time  has  come  for  making 
some  new  arrangement  of  the  matter.'^-^PrincipIes  of  Potitieal  Economy.  J.  £ 
MUL    VoLI,B.9,Ch.9,s«:.6. 
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Bot  they  are  a  thocraand  miles  dkcant  from  any  poor  man  among 
Senator  Webster's  constituents.  And  he  will  be  benefited  b^ 
them  only  through  such  a  disposal  as  will  lighten  the  public 
burden  and  advance  the  public  prosperity. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  habits  of  the 
beneficiaries  is  worthy  of  consideration.  When  any  enterprising 
young  man  is  able  by  his  own  efforts,  to  accumulate,  in  a  year  or 
two,  a  sum  sufiicient  to  purchase  as  much  wild  land  as  be  can 
ever  cultivate,  wilt  the  gift  of  that  land  to  him  by  the  pablic, 
tend  to  develop  an  industrious,  forecasting,  upright  citizen,  or 
will  its  tendency  be  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  When  a  man  Ysm 
been  taught  to  tote  himself  a  farm  from  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion, will  he  not  be  likely  to  vote  himself  many  other  perquisites, 
from  the  property  either  of  the  nation  or  of  individuals,  and  even 
then  to  be  not  less  poor  and  far  less  virtuous,  than  when  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  his  own  resources  ?  Instead  of  sudi  an  indts* 
criminate  generosity,  ought  not  gratuitous  grants  to  be  limited 
to  cases  having  special  claims  ? 

Among  such  special  cases,  we  should  unhesitatingly  include 
that  of  the  Hungarian  exiles.  Their  circumstonces  demand, 
and  their  character  as  bvers  of  liberty  merits,  generous  assist- 
ance, and  their  promise  of  becoming  worthy  Americaoi  citizens 
gives  assurance  that  our  country  will  be  d<yibty  repaid  for  what- 
ever may  be  bestowed  upon  them. 

But  whatever  the  wisdom  of  Congress  may  determine  respect- 
ing the  questions  now  at  issue,  happily  every  discussion  only  pro- 
claims in  clearer  terms  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  Ainer- 
ican  economy,  that  the  soil  shall  be  the  property  of  the  men  who 
till  it.  And  to  those  who  have  never  contemplated  the  bearings 
of  this  great  principle,  we  offer  the  remark,  that  it  affords  a  stable 
guaranty  to  our  country  of  national  security  and  pit)^)mty.  It 
is  one  of  the  brightest  rays  in  our  rainbow  of  promise.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  numerous. 

Ownership  in  the  soil,  by  its  inhabitants,  is  of  great  value  in 
elevating  and  invigorating  their  character.  It  is  a  familiar  obser- 
vation, that  the  destiny  of  men  is,  in  a  great  degree,  decided  by 
their  circiunstances.  The  men  who  fill  a  place  in  history,  afford 
numberless  examples  of  this  fact.  There  are  energies  in  every 
man's  soul,  that  never  manifest  themselves  unless  electrified  into 
action  by  the  contact  of  some  stirring  emergency.  The  cold  steel 
has  fire  in  it,  but  the  flint  must  strike  it,  or  it  will  never  send  out 
the  first  spark.  The  crisis  that  demands  great  men  rarely  fails  of 
producing  great  men.  When  Himgary  requires  a  Kossuth,  the 
young  advocate  and  letter-writer  i^  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
statesman  and  hero.  The  flint  and  the  steel  have  met.  K  Mar^ 
tin  Luther  had  been  brought  in  contact  only  with  the  more  deeeot 
features  of  popery,  he  would  doubtless  have  passed  tbroogh  life. 
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a  sincere  and  devout  friar.  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  an  age  of  peace 
and  under  a  righteous  government,  would  have  been  only  a  gener- 
ous and  thriving  farmer.  Instead  of  uttering  his  awful  menaces 
as  Lord  Protector,  in  the  ears  of  persecuting  prelates  and  cowardly 
kings,  he  would  only  have  exhorted  his  neighbors  to  repentance 
in  conventicles  and  prayer  meetings.  It  was  only  an  acute  angle 
in  the  path  of  many  a  man's  life,  which  decided  for  him  between 
the  career  of  a  hero  and  that  of  a  buccanier,  which  made  him  a 
Nelson  or  a  Eidd.  A  grant  of  extra  pay  at  the  critical  moment, 
would  have  saved  Arnold  from  the  infamy  of  a  traitor.  A  vic- 
tory over  the  Russians,  would  have  made  (Jorgey  an  incorruptible 
patriot. 

And  if  circumstances  form,  in  so  great  a  measure,  the  char- 
acter of  men  of  the  strongest  original  energy,  much  more,  may 
they  be  expected  to  form  the  character  of  the  more  pliant  mass. 
There  must  be  a  sphere  in  which  their  enei^ies  may  be  exercised, 
and  a  stimulant  to  awaken  their  activity,  or  they  will  lie  forever 
dormant,  and  like  a  rose  bud  without  sunlight  die  in  their  envel- 
ope. Make  a  man  a  beggar,  and  he  loses  his  self-respect.  Shut 
up  a  family  through  hopeless  poverty  in  a  smoky  cabin,  and  they 
will  be  without  refinement.  Make  them  dependent  for  even  that 
mean  shelter  on  the  good  will  of  an  arrogant  landlord,  and  they 
will  be  obsequious  and  craven-hearted.  The  great  battle  between 
hunger  and  a  virtuous  self-respect,  among  ordinary  men  admits 
of  no  doubtful  issue.  Construct  a  community  so  as  to  place  the 
great  body  of  it  in  abject  dependence,  and  it  will  inevitably  be 
unmanned  and  debased.  Self-respect,  magnanimity,  ingenuous- 
ness and  social  refinement  will  be  as  rare,  almost,  as  truth  in  a  Jes- 
uit, or  honesty  in  a  slave.  Now  no  feature  in  one's  circumstances, 
bears  more  directly  and  powerfully  upon  his  character  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen,  than  the  tenure  by  which  he  holds  his  abode.  A 
mere  tenant  at  will,  that  is,  a  vagabond  by  compulsion,  can  not 
love  his  country,  for  he  has  no  country. 

One  of  the  happy  results  of  the  associations  recently  formed  in 
England,  for  the  purchase  of  small  freeholds,  is  said  to  be  an 
immediate  and  striking  improvement  in  the  social  character  of  the 
purchasers.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  He  who  holds  a 
title  to  the  soil  on  which  he  dwells,  acquires  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence. There  is  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  No  dread  of  a 
capricious  or  supercilious  landlord  chokes  his  stirring  spirit.  No 
dream  of  eviction  or  of  the  exaction  of  double  rent  disturbs  his 
slumbers.  No  obtrusive  factor  interferes  with  his  plans.  In  his 
own  domains  he  has  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  wisdom  and 
the  execution  of  his  own  will.  Here  he  can  plant,  and  build,  can 
pluck  up,  or  pull  down,  at  his  own  discretion.  Self-reliance  be- 
comes his  characteristic.  His  own  judgment,  taste,  forethought, 
hope,  have  scope  for  healthful  exercise.    His  various  mental  en- 
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ei^ies  are  daily  challenged  into  action.  Instead  of  a  canal  digger 
trained  merely  to  ply  his  shovel  where  you  bid  him,  the  na- 
tive energies  of  whose  hopeless  soul  lie  dormant  and  stupid, 
you  have  now  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  training  himself 
constantly  to  the  exercise  of  shrewdness,  ingenuity,  selfHreliance, 
and  manly  independence.  The  transformation  of  a  serf  into  a 
citizen,  wakes  the  energies  of  the  soul,  Uke  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  In  this  a  man  is  like  a  tree,  the  more  firmly  he  is 
planted  in  the  soil,  the  more  vigorous  will  be  his  growth.  The 
owner  of  a  rough  hillside,  under  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  has 
more  of  manhood  in  him.  than  the  tenant  of  the  richest  vineyard 
in  Italy. 

Property  in  the  soil  promotes  also  refinement  and  elevation 
of  social  character.  Among  the  very  strong  instinctive  senti- 
ments of  the  human  mind,  is  an  attachment  to  our  native  spot 
After  many  long  years  of  wandering,  the  heart  goes  back  with  an 
unquenchable  longing,  to  the  home  of  our  childhood,  and  opens 
the  most  sacred  fountains  of  feeling  among  the  memories  of 
our  birth-place.  From  the  stern  strife  of  the  wide  bustling  world 
often  has  the  man  of  mature  years  returned  to  his  paternal  dwell- 
ing-place— ^has  stood,  lost  in  the  recollection  of  the  scenes,  the 
events,  the  labors,  the  sports,  the  endearments,  the  loves,  the  griefs, 
the  joys  of  his  childhood  and  youth  in  that  ancestral  abode ;  and 
then,  when  he  awoke  from  these  musings  of  memory  to  realize 
that  the  old  home,  so  hallowed  in  his  heart,  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  strangers,  he  has  felt  himself  a  child  again,  and  wept, 
even  as  when  he  wept  upon  his  mother's  lap.  There  is  this  sa- 
credness  about  the  feeling  of  home,  our  own  childhood's  home. 
And  it  tends  to  humanize  and  refine  the  heart  that  is  able  to  com- 
prehend it.  It  keeps  alive  a  thousand  associations  of  thought, 
that  reflect  a  most  genial  influence  on  our  social  nature.  But  to 
insure  its  full  effect,  it  must  be  our  own,  and  not  a  hired  home. 
Our  hearts  kindle  with  this  hallowed  family  interest  only  m  the 
trees  which  our  fathers  planted,  and  the  fields  which  our  fathers 
subdued,  and  the  firesides  where  our  fathers  taught  us  to  thank 
Qod  for  a  goodly  heritage  which  we  felt  to  be  our  own.  There 
are  generous  hearth-stone  sympathies  of  the  heart,  which  require 
a  '^  certain  dwelling  place,"  in  which  they  may  take  deep  root, 
and  that  dwelling-place  made  sacred  by  the  expressive  title  of 
home. 

Hence  also  arises  in  a  community  the  spirit  of  public  improve- 
ment with  its  various  elevating  efiects.  The  population,  who  own 
tfie  soil  on  which  they  live,  have  an  immediate  interest  in  all  in- 
stitutions, that  are  fitted  to  promote  their  social  and  moral  eleva- 
tion. The  schools  and  churches,  the  library  and  the  lyceum,  are 
their  own  property,  enhaucing  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  con- 
ferring permanent  benefit,  intellectual  and  moral,  upon  their  fam- 
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ilies.  There  is,  accordingly,  the  strongest  inducement  to  sustain, 
generously  and  cheerfully,  every  measure  tending  to  the  general 
improvement  and  elevation  of  society.  Voluntary  taxation  for 
such  purposes,  is  only  a  combined  effort  of  those  who  are  taxed, 
to  promote  more  effectually  their  own  interests.  It  is,  as  if  a  fa- 
ther and  his  sons,  shpuld  agree  to  tax  their  own  homestead  to  aa 
amount  sufficient  to  enrich.an  old  field,  or  to  build  a  new  granary. 
It  is  only  a  wise  investment,  made  with  a  view  to  their  own 
permanent  advantage.  Thus  every  institution,  having  a  benign 
aspect  tow£u>d  the  social  condition  of  mankind,  finds  its  most 
genial  atmosphere,  among  a  people  who  are  in  established  pos- 
session of  the  soil  which  they  occupy,  and  which  yields  to  them 
and  their  children,  its  most  wholesome  and  most  abundant  fruit. 
Ownership  in  the  soil  by  its  inhabitants,  has,  therefore,  a  clearly 
traced,  and  essential  influence  in  promoting  the  elevation  and  vir- 
taoQs  refinement,  as  well  as  the  energy  and  independence  of  their 
character. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  the  American  system.  It  gen- 
erates the  deepest  and  most  incorruptible  patriotism.  Every  man 
whose  property  is  in  a  portion  of  the  soil,  has  given  his  country 
the  strongest  pledge  of  his  true  love.  The  defense  of  his  coun- 
try is  indispensable  to  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  own  patri- 
mony. An  Arab  encampment  may  be  broken  up  by  a  hostile 
party,  and  the  next  valley  may  afford  them  a  pasturage  equally 
green,  and  a  spring  equally  clear.  A  nation  of  tenants  may  be 
overcome,  and  their  country  subdued,  and  what  will  they  be  but 
tenants  still  ?  Even  if  expatriated,  they  only  leave  lands  that  were 
not  their  own,  and  they  lose  comparatively  little  by  the  change. 
But  a  country  where  every  man  is  an  owner  in  the  soil,  has  in-, 
every  man  a  defender,  whose  own  private  interest  unites  with  his 
public  spirit,  to  insure  his  fidelity  and  stimulate  his  bravery.  Men 
are  rarely  cowards  in  defending  their  own  firesides.  Set  a  serf 
fighting  for  his  landlord's  domains,  against  a  freeholder  fighting 
for  his  own  homstead,  and  no  doubtful  issue  can  await  the  con- 
flict. A  nation  of  landowners  will  be  absolutely  unconquerable. 
This  feature  of  American  policy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  hastening  our  country  onward,  to  the  front  rank  among 
nations.  The  land  of  freeholders  must  speedily  outstrip  the  land 
of  lords  and  servants. 

The  emigration,  which  the  contrast  of  these  two  systems  is 
bringing  to  our  shores,  will  quicken  our  progress.  The  families 
there  displaced  to  make  room  for  deer  parks  and  sheep  pastures, 
will  here  assume  the  rank  of  men,  and  increase  the  preponder- 
ance of  America  in  the  scale  of  nations.  What  then  has  our 
country  to  fear  from  immigration?  Immigration  has  created 
America.  What  is  the  native  American  but  the  descendant  of 
an  immigrant  ?    And  it  is  not  the  inmiigration  of  this  age  alonej 
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whieh  has  brought  in  its  stream  a  mixture  of  evil.  The  very  first 
generation  even  in  New  England  had  its  proportion  both  of  roy- 
sterers  and  Romanists.  Georgia  was  avowedly  colonized,  in  do 
small  part,  with  vagabonds  and  criminals.  The  maternal  an- 
cestor of  many  a  proud  Virginian  was  bought  at  her  full  Talue 
with  a  barrel  of  tobacco.  Yet  even  with  a  mixture  of  such  ele- 
ments in  the  stream  of  immigration,  our  country  was  not  ruined, 
but  has  been  constantly  advancing,  hot  only  in  respect  to  the 
wealth,  civilization  and  civil  privileges  of  its  population,  but  also  in 
knowledge,  morality  and  religion,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  being  intelligent  members  of  evangelical  churches 
than  of  any  generation  that  has  preceded  this. 

It  is  true,  that  many  of  these  novices  are  very  awkward  in 
^their  first  attempt  to  enact  the  part  of  freemen.  They  have 
many  lessons  to  learn  in  the  hitherto  forbidden  science  of  self- 
government  But  they  can  be  indoctrinated.  Even  the  wildest 
Irish  and  the  most  plodding  Germans,  when  they  have  found  them- 
selves in  cottages  of  their  own,  and  on  {dots  of  ground  unUasted 
by  a  landlord's  charter,  and  unrobbed  by  a  tither's  visit,  have  of- 
ten been  rapidly  transformed  into  the  image  of  freemen,  and  have 
developed  a  sagacity  and  an  ambition  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  ha- 
manity,  of  which  they  had  previously  been  quite  unconscious. 
And  their  children  will  be  native  Americans.  In  numberless  in- 
stanceS)  they  will  be  independent  and  intelligent  owners  of  Am^^ 
ican  soil,  the  worthy  and  patriotic  fellow-countrymen  of  our  own 
children,  the  enlightened  friends  of  freedom,  the  shields  of  our 
republic. 

Our  occasion  for  fear  in  respect  to  our  foreign  population  appeaxs 
still  less,  when  we  consider  the  desirable  character  of  a  great  pco- 
portion  of  the  immigrants  of  the  present  period.  Europe,  by  its 
vehement  convulsions  and  reactionary  barbarities,  is  sending  to 
our  country  its  sinews  and  its  soul.  Her  most  sagacious  minds 
perceive  most  clearly,  where  are  the  old  reverend  abuses,  or  iron- 
linked  fetters,  that  enthrall  her  starving  millions;  her  nobleet 
hearts  throb  with  warmest  longings  to  break  the  galling  chains ; 
and  her  finnest  nerves  dare  first  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom.  And 
when  treachery  and  reaction  defeat  the  great  resolve,  these  are 
the  men  to  throng  our  welcoming  shores,  pouring  the  best  life- 
blood  of  Europe  into  the  veins  of  our  republic.  If  those  dd 
empires  were  annually  to  equip  an  army  of  three  hundred  tho'n- 
sand  men,  and  land  them  on  our  shores,  to  be  annually  con- 
quered, and  sent  back  to  our  western  frontier,  and  employed  in 
hewing  down  forests,  and  constructing  railroads,  should  we  not 
exult  in  the  rising  power  of  our  country  ?  They  are  doing  bet- 
ter for  us  than  that  They  are  not  only  sending  us  armies  of  Uiek 
subjects,  but  they  are  first  teaching  those  subjects,  in  the  most 
^Qectual  manner,  to  love  our  country,  and  to  abhor  the  remorse- 
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less  governments  and  despotic  institutions  they  have  left  behind. 
Will  men  like  Waldeck  and  Smith  O'Brien  ever  aid  in  crowning 
an  American  emperor?  Will  men  like  Achilli  and  Pil&tte  and 
James  Shore  advocate  a  state  religion  ?  Will  men  like  Klapka 
and  Craribaldi  draw  the  sword  here  in  behalf  of  popery  ?  Who 
in  the  next  generation  will  be  animated  by  a  more  fervent  patriot- 
ism, as  Americans,  than  the  children  of  these  Hungarians,  to 
whom  we  are  giving  a  refuge  from  the  butcher-like  ferocity  that 
drove  them  from  their  native  land  ?  Thus  the  boost  efficient  in- 
struments in  hastening  our  country  to  its  destined  preeminence 
are  those  despotic  rulers  of  European  countries  and  their  agents. 
Their  tyrants  and  traitors,  their  evicting  landlords,  their  military 
tribunals,  their  ecclesiastical  proscriptions,  their  Bonapartes  and 
Gorgeys  and  Philpotts,  are  steadily  transferring  the  best  staple  of  a 
nation  from  their  shores  to  ours,  and  aiding  our  yet  stripling  land 
to  suck  the  breast  of  kings.  Let  them  continue  to  send  us  the 
victifDS  of  misgovernment  and  oppression,  their  Emmets  and  their 
Kossuths,  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  unnamed  hearts  that  re- 
flect the  same  image.  We  have  homes  to  give  them,  homes  that 
shall  be  their  own,  without  rent,  or  tithe,  or  poor  rates ;  and  they 
in  return,  will  give  us  the  power,  all  the  sooner,  to  dictate  a  pol- 
icy to  all  the  governments  of  the  civilized  world. 


Aet.   v.— HUGH   MILLER. 

JFSrst  Impressions  of  England  and  the  People.  By  Hugh 
MiLLKB,  author  of  the  ^'Old  Red  Sandstone."  London:  John 
Johnstone,  26  Pater  Noster  Row ;  and  15  Prince's  street,  Edin- 
borgh.  1847. 

Ws  presume  it  is  not  necessary  formally  to  introduce  Hugh 
Miller  to  our  readers.  The  author  of  the  '*  Old  Red  Sandstone" 
placed  himself  by  that  production,  which  was  his  first,  among 
the  most  successful  geologists  and  the  best  writers  of  the  age. 
We  well  remember  with  what  mingled  emotions  of  admiration 
and  delight  we  first  read  that  work.  Not  that  it  was  any  thing 
remarkable  for  one,  who  had  spent  the  prime  of  life  digging  in  a 
stone  quarry,  to  have  OEiet  with  many  strange  things,  or  to  have 
collected  even  a  museum  of  curiosities ;  but  that  such  a  man, 
without  an  education,  and  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  those  who 
could  assist  him,  should  have  grasped  at  once  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  geological  science  which  had  been  so  long  in  obtaining  a 
foothold  even  in  the  scientific  world;  that,  alone  and  unai>- 
quainted  with  the  successful  researches  of  the  devotees  of  that 
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science,  he  should  have  prosecuted  his  investigatioDs  through 
twenty  years  of  patient,  or  should  we  not  ratbtr  say,  of  enrap- 
tured thought,  spending  months  upon  a  single  fossil  and  return- 
ing time  and  again  to  the  same  specimen,  till  at  length  after  long 
delay  the  truth  revealed  itself  to  him ;  that,  thus  accumulating 
facts  and  observations,  he  should  have  worked  out  for  himself  the 
geueral  principles  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  and  should  have 
established  in  its  true  position  one  of  the  grand  systems  of  cre- 
ation which  had  been  almost  rejected,  "  (The  Old  Red  Sandstone" 
— ^was  to  us  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  though  we  know  not 
whether  it  is  more  remarkable  than  are  the  classic  purity  and  the 
poetic  beauty  of  style  with  which  these  discoveries  are  narrated. 
We  have  little  other  knowledge  of  Mr.  Miller,  than  what  we 
glean  from  his  writings.  We  are  informed  that  he  is  now  a  pnmi- 
inent  member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  Editor  of 
"  The  Witness"  newspaper,  which  is  devoted  to  its  support.  Thir- 
ty years  ago  he  was  ''  a  slim,  loose-jointed  boy,"  who  "  one  morn- 
ing in  February,  a  little  before  sun-rise,"  left  his  home  to  make 
his  first  acquaintance  with  a  life  of  labor  and  restraint — to  work 
at  what  Burns  has  instanced  in  his  "  Twa  Dogs,"  as  one  of  the 
most  disagreeable  of  all  employments,  to  work  in  a  quarry.  But 
he  was  no  common  boy.  ^*  I  had  been  a  wanderer,"  he  tells  us, 
«  among  rocks  and  woods,  a  reader  of  curious  books  when  I  could 
get  them,  a  gleaner  of  traditionary  stories,  fond  of  the  pretty  in- 
tangibilities of  romance  and  of  dreaming  when  broad  awake."  But 
a  trivial  event  soon  happened,  which  converted  the  intangibilities 
of  these  day-dreams  into  realities  more  wonderful  than  any  thing 
the  fancy  could  conjure  up,  and  for  the  marvels  of  traditionary 
stories,  substituted  the  real  history  of  transactions,  authenticated 
by  evidence  more  sure  than  human  testimony  itself.  "  In  the  coarse 
of  my  first  day's  employment,  I  picked  up,"  he  says,  "a  nodular 
mass  of  blue  limestone,  and  laid  it  open  by  a  stroke  of  the  ham- 
mer. Wonderful  to  relate,  it  contained  inside  a  beautifully  fin- 
ished (Hece  of  sculpture — one  of  the  volutes  apparently  of  an 
Ionic  capital ;  and  not  the  far-famed  walnut  of  the>fiBdry  Ude,  had 
I  broken  the  shell  and  found  the  little  dog  Ijring  within,  could 
have  surprised  me  more.  Was  there  another  such  curiosity  in 
the  whole  world  ?  I  broke  open  a  few  other  nodules  of  the  same 
appearance,  for  they  lay  pretty  thickly  on  the  shore,  and  found 
that  there  might  be.  In  one  of  these  there  were  what  seemed  to 
be  scales  of  &hes,  and  the  impressions  of  a  few  minute  bivalves, 
prettily  striated ;  in  the  centre  of  another  there  was  actually  a 
piece  of  decayed  wood.  Of  all  nature's  riddles  these  seemed  to 
me  to  be  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  difficult  to 
expound.  I  treasured  them  carefully  up."  The  boy  was  no  long- 
er a  dreamer.  He  saw  in  that  nodule  of  blue  limi||tone,  wiiat 
made  him  thereafter  <<an  explorer  of  caves  wd  ravioes,  a  loiterer 
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along  sea  shores,  a  climber  among  rocks."  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  what  "  appeared  to  be  scales  of  fishes"  were  ver- 
itable scales,  and  not  well  executed  forgeries ;  recognizing  in  this 
single  case  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  geological  science, 
and  at  once  seizing  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  those  phenom- 
ena of  nature. "I  fidn  wish  I  could  communicate  to  the  reacter 

the  feeling  with  which  1  contemfdated  my  first-found  specimen 
of  the  winged  fish.  It  opened  with  a  single  blow  of  the  iiam- 
mer ;  and  there,  on  a  ground  of  light  colored  limestone,  lay  the 
effigy  of  a  creature  fashioned  apparently  out  of  jet,  with  a  body 
covered  with  plates,  two  powerful  looking  arms  articulated  at  the 
shoulders^  a  head  as  entirely  lost  in  the  trunk  as  that  of  the  ray 
or  the  sun-fish,  and  a  long  angular  tail."  The  observant  boy  who 
"  carefully  treasured  up"  the  nodules  of  blue  limestone,  here  pre- 
sents himself  as  the  well  instructed  geologist  and  successful  inves- 
tigator. It  is  now  ten  years  since  that  apparently  trivial  circum- 
stance occurred,  but  they  have  been  years  filled,  we  may  be  sure, 
with  varied  observation  and  much  reflection — with  doubts  and 
resolutions  of  doubts — with  errors  and  corrections  of  errors — ^with 
hopes  of  discoveries,  with  disappointments  and  with  triumphs — 
with  conjectures  now  proving  to  be  baseless  and  now  passing  into 
knowledge — with  ail  the  diversified  states  of  mind  which  belong 
to  the  oteerver  and  the  man  of  science.  Within  this  period,  Mr. 
Miller  had  wrought  out  for  himself  many  of  the  recognized  con- 
clusions of  geological  science :  but  here  is  a  discovery  which  is 
to  lead  him  on  step  by  step,  till  he  shall  have  disinterred  a  whole 
kingdom  of  animal  remains  from  their  rocky  tombs ;  thus  re- 
vealing a  series  in  the  rank  of  created  beings  before  uuknown 
and  marking  out  another  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  globe. 
Previous  to  these  investigations  it  was  a  pretty  general  opinion 
among  geologists  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  a  mere  local 
deposit,  its  upper  beds  having  the  fossils  of  the  Coal  Measures,  and 
the  lower  graduating  apparently  into  the  Silurian  system.  Mr. 
Miller  demonstrated,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  abounded  in  fossils 
and  that  these  were  of  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  kind.  None  of 
the  acknowledged  systems  had  any  like  them.  They  were  in- 
deed, strange  enough,  according  to  Mr.  Miller's  description: — 
^^  Creatures  whose  very  type  is  lost — ^fanti^ic  and  uncouth,  and 
which  puzzle  the  naturalists  to  assign  them  even  their  class — ^boat- 
like  animals,  furnished  with  oars  and  a  rudder — fish  plated  over, 
like  the  tortoise,  above  and  below,  with  a  strong  armor  of  bone, 
and  furnished  with  but  one  solitary  rudder-like  fin ;  other  fish  lest 
equivocal  in  their  form,  but  with  the  membranes  of  their  fins 
covered  with  scales — creatures  bristling  over  with  thorns — others 
glistening  in  an  enamelled  coat,  as  if  beautifully  japanned — and 
all  of  them  tastifying  of  a  remote  antiquity  whose  <  fashions  have 
passed  awayv" 
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Thus  after  ten  yean'  search,  the  fossils  had  been  found ;  bat  it 
was  to  take  another  ten  years'  search  to  assign  them  their  proper 
place  in  the  scale  of  creation.  ^'  I  was  acquainted  with  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Ross  and  Cromasty  nearly  ten  years,  ere  I  had 
ascertained  that  it  is  richly  fossiliferous ;  I  was  acquainted  with 
it  for  nearly  ten  years  more  ere  I  could  assign  to  its  fossils  their 
exact  place  in  the  scale.''  Let  us  pass  over  the  interval  and  note 
only  the  moment  of  discovery.  ^'  I  was  spending  a  day  early  in 
the  winter  of  1839,  among  the  nearly  vertical  strata  that  lean 
against  the  Northern  Sutor.  I  had  passed  over  the  section  twen- 
ty times  before,  and  had  carefully  examined  the  limestone  and  the 
clay,  but  in  vain.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  was  more  fortu- 
nate. I  struck  off  a  fragment.  It  contained  a  vegetable  impres- 
sion of  the  same  character  with  those  of  the  ichthyolite  bed ;  and 
after  an  hour's  diligent  search,  I  had  turned  from  out  the  heart 
of  the  stratum,  plates  and  scales  enough  to  fill  a  shelf  in  a  mu- 
seum— ^the  helmet-like  snout  of  an  Osteolepis,  the  thorn-like  spine 
of  a  Gheiracanthus,  and  a  Coccosteus,  well  nigh  entire.  I  had  at 
length,  after  a  search  of  nearly  ten  years,  found  the  true  fdace  of 
the  ichthyolite  bed.  The  reader  may  smile,  but  I  hope  the  smile 
will  be  a  good  natnred  one ;  a  simple  pleasure  may  not  be  the 
less  sincere  on  account  of  its  simplicity ;  and  <  little  things  are 
great  to  little  men.' "  This  day's  work  completed  his  great  dis- 
covery. He  has  now  demonstrated  it  by  the  sure  process  of  the 
Inductive  Philosophy. 

"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone"  was  published  not  long  after  this 
event,  and  rarely,  taking  into  view  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  has  a  more  remarkable  book  come  from  the  press.  For,  be- 
sides the  important  contributions  which  it  made  to  the  science  of 
geology,  it  was  written  in  a  style  which  placed  the  author  at  once 
among  the  most  accomplished  writers  of  the  age.  He  proved 
himself  to  be  in  prose,  what  Bums  had  been  in  poetry.  We  aie 
not  extravagant  in  saying  that  there  is  no  geologist  living  who  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  phenomena  of  the  science  has  united  such 
accuracy  of  statement  with  so  much  poetic  beauty  of  expression. 
What  Dr.  Buckland  said  was  not  a  mere  compliment,  that  "  he  had 
never  been  so  much  astonished  in  his  life,  by  the  powers  of  any 
man,  as  he  had  been  by  the  geological  descriptions  of  Mr.  Miller. 
That  wonderful  man  described  these  objects  with  a  felicity  which 
made  him  ashamed  of  the  comparative  meagreness  and  poverty 
of  his  own  descriptions  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise  which  had 
cost  him  hours  and  days  of  labor."  For  our  own  part  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  place  Mr.  Miller  in  the  front  rank  of  English  prose 
writers.  Without  mannerism,  without  those  extravagances  which 
give  a  factitious  reputation  to  so  many  writers  of  the  day,  his 
style  has  a  classic  purity  and  elegance,  which  remind  pne  of  Gold- 
smith and  Irving,  while  there  is  an  ease  and  a  naturalness  ia  die 
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illustratiom  of  the  imaginmtiofi,  which  belong  only  to  men  of 
true  genius. 

At  what  time  Mr.  Miller  left  the  stone  quarry,  and  first  became  an 
author,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  of  his  subsequent 
scientific  publications.  None  of  his  works  we  believe  have  beea 
re-published  in  this  country,  though  our  enterprising  publidien 
have  hardly  shown  their  usual  sagacity  in  allowing  such  a  writer 
to  escape  them.  It  was  by  accident,  ^'  His  First  Impressions  of 
England  and  the  People,"  fell  into  our  hands.  It  seems  to  us  to 
contain  more  sound  thought  and  more  polished  composition  than 
any  book  of  travels  we  have  recently  read,  and  we  diall  not  hes- 
itate* to  make  copious  extracts  from  it,  as  we  may  assume  that  not  % 
many  of  om*  readers  have  seen  the  work. 

Mr.  Miller  was  just  the  man  to  visit  England.  His  first  im- 
pressions are  worth  more  than  most  travelers'  l^t  ones.  A  man 
of  genius,  with  all  his  native  freshness  preserved  by  a  devotional 
spirit,  he  was  ready  to  welcome  every  thing  good  and  beautiful  and 
grand,  which  he  might  meet  with,  while  at  the  same  time  he  has 
that  robust  strength  of  mind,  which  would  save  him  from  being 
imposed  upon  by  any  mere  pretenses.  Born  and  bred  among  the 
people,  he  is  possessed  of  a  broad  sympathy  with  humanity. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  piety,  a  strong  minded,  pure  hearted 
Scotch  CaJvinist.  It  hardly  need  be  added  after  this  that  he  is  a 
liberal  in  politics. 

Mr.  Miller  did  not  go  into  England  to  pick  up  the  floating  an* 
ecdotes  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day — to  report  personal 
adventures — to  catch  and  paint  the  varying  fashions  of  the  times 
-**or  even  to  visit  great  men.  He  wished  to  observe  the  religious 
institutions  of  England,  to  study  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  people,  to  see  her  magnificent  works  of  art,  to  visit  the  scenes 
renowned  in  literature,  and  not  least,  to  examine  the  geological 
systems  of  the  country.  Hence,  his  remarks  are  never  trivial ; 
they  have  a  permanent  value.  He  grapples  with  great  and  inter* 
esting  questions,  with  Puseyism — ^with  Popery — ^with  the  scrip- 
tural difficulties  connected  with  geology ;  and,  besides  there  are 
interspersed  many  fine  criticisms  on  literature. 

Mr.  Miller  visited  York,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Hageley  Park,  the  Le^sowes,  OIney,  the  Avon,  and 
finally  London.  We  will  not  follow  him  in  his  peregrinations. 
We  shall  merely  select  a  few  topics,  the  remarks  upon  which  can 
be  presented  entire.  Mr.  Miller  first  visited  York,  and  we  give 
"  the  first  impressions"  which  York  Minster  with  its  Cathedral 
service  made  upon  him. 

"  Old  sacerdotal  York,  with  its  august  Cathedral,  its  twenty- 
three  churches  in  which  divine  service  is  still  performed,  its  nu- 
merous ecclesiastical  ruins  besides, — monasteries,  abbeys,  hospi- 
tals and  chapels, — at  once  struck  me  as  different  from  any  thing  I 
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had  ever  seen  before.  St  Andrews,  one  of  the  two  ancient  archi- 
episcoiMd  towns  of  Scotland,  may  have  somewhat  resembled  it 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  days  of  old  Cardinal  Beaton :  but  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble that  the  country  should  possess  any  such  ecclesiastical  city 
ever  after.  Modem  improvement  has  here  and  there  introdnced 
more  of  its  commonplace  barbarisms  into  the  bu«er  and  the  gen- 
teeler  streets  than  the  antiquary  would  have  bargained  for ;  it  has 
been  rubbing  off  the  venerable  rust,  somewhat  in  the  style  adopt- 
ed by  the  serving  maid,  who  scoured  the  old  Roman  buckler  with 
sand  and  water  till  it  shone :  but  York  is  essentially  an  ancient 
city  still.  One  may  still  walk  round  it  on  the  ramparts  erected 
in  the  tjmes  of  Edward  the  First,  and  tell  all  their  towers,  bars, 
and  barbicans ;  and  in  threading  one's  way  along  antique  lanes, 
flanked  by  domicils  of  mingled  oak  and  old  brick  work,  that  belly 
over  like  the  sides  of  ships,  and  were  tenanted  in  the  days  of  the 
later  Henries,  one  stumbles  unexpectedly  on  rectories  that  have 
their  names  recorded  in  Doomsday  Book,  and  churches  that  were 
built  before  the  conquest.  My  first  walk  through  the  city  termi- 
nated, as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  Cathedral,  so  famous  for  its 
architectural  magnificence  and  grandeur.  It  is  a  noble  pile— one 
of  the  sublimest  things  wrought  by  human  hands,  which  the  isl- 
and contains.  As  it  rose  gray  and  tall  before  me  in  the  thicken- 
ing twilight,  I  was  conscious  of  a  more  awe-struck  and  expansive 
feeling  than  any  mere  work  of  art  had  ever  awakened  in  me  be- 
fore. The  impression  more  resembled  what  I  have  sometimes 
experienced  on  some  solitary  ocean  shore,  o'erhung  by  dizzy  pre- 
cipices, and  lashed  high  by  the  foaming  surf;  or  beneath  the  crag- 
gy brow  of  some  vast  mountain,  that  overlooks,  amidst  the  mate 
sublimities  of  nature,  some  far-spread  uninhabited  wilderness  of 
forest  and  moor.  I  realized  better  than  before,  the  justice  of  the 
eulogium  of  Thompson  on  the  art  of  architectiue,  and  rec(^nized 
it  as  in  reality 

^  The  art  where  most  majniificent  appears 
The  little  builder,  man." 

It  was  too  late  to  gain  admission  to  the  edifice,  and  far  too  late  to 
witness  the  daily  service ;  and  I  was  desirous  to  see  not  only  the 
stately  temple  itself,  but  the  worship  performed  in  it.  I  spent, 
however,  an  hour  in  wandering  around  it — in  marking  the  effect 
on  buttress  and  pinnacle,  turret  and  arch,  of  the  still  deepening 
shadows,  and  in  catching  the  general  outline  between  me  and  the 
sky.  The  night  had  set  fairly  in  long  ere  I  reached  my  lodging 
house.  York  races  had  just  begun  ;  and,  bad  as  the  weather  was, 
there  was  so  considerable  an  influx  of  strangers  in  the  town,  that 
there  were  few  beds  in  the  inns  unoccupied,  and  I  had  to  eontent 
myself  with  the  share  of  a  bed-room  in  which  there  were  two. 
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My  co-partner  Id  the  room  came  in  late  and  went  away  early ; 
and  all  I  know  of  him,  or  shall  perhaps  ever  know,  is,  that  after 
having  first  ascertained,  not  very  correctly  as  it  proved,  that  I  was 
asleep,  he  prayed  long  and  earnestly ;  that,  as  I  afterward  learned 
from  the^  landlord,  he  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  who  had  come 
from  the  country,  not  to  attend  the  races,  for  he  was  not  one  of 
the  race-frequenting  sort  of  people,  but  on  some  business,  and  that 
he  was  much  respected  in  his  neighborhood,  for  the  excellence  of 
his  character.  Next  morning  I  attended  service  in  the  Cathedral ; 
and  being,  I  found,  half  an  hour  too  early,  spent  the  interval  not 
unpleasantly  in  pacing  the  aisles  and  nave,  and  studying  the  sto- 
ries so  doubtfully  recorded  on  the  old  painted  glass.  As  I  stood 
at  the  western  door,  and  saw  the  noUe  stone  roof  stretching  away 
more  than  thirty  yards  over  head,  in  a  long  vista  of  five  hundred 
ieet,  to  the  great  eastern  windows,  I  again  experienced  the  feeling 
of  the  previous  evening.  Never  before  had  I  seen  so  noble  a  cov- 
er. The  ornate  complexities  of  the  groined  vaulting — the  giant 
columns,  with  their  foliage-bound  capitals,  sweeping  away  in 
magnificent  perspective — the  colored  light  that  streamed  through 
more  than  a  hundred  huge  windows,  and  but  faintly  illumined 
the  vast  area  after  all — the  deep  withdrawing  aisles,  with  their 
streets  of  tombs— the  great  tower  under  which  a  ship  of  the  line 
might  hoist  top  and  top-gallant  mast,  and  find  ample  room  over 
head  for  the  play  of  her  vane — the  felt  combination  of  great  age 
and  massive  durability,  that  made  the  passing  hour  in  the  history 
of  the  edifice  but  a  mere  half-way  point  between  the  centuries  of 
the  past  and  the  centuries  of  the  future — all  conspired  to  render 
the  interior  of  York  Minster  one  of  the  most  impressive  objects 
I  had  ever  seen. 

''  The  presiding  churchman  on  the  occasibn  was  Dean  Cockburn 
— a  tall,  portly,  old  man,  fresh  complexioned  and  silvery-haired, 
and  better  fitted  than  most  men  to  enact  the  part  of  an  imposing 
figure  in  a  piece  of  impressive  ceremony.  I  looked  at  the  Dean 
with  some  little  interest :  he  had  been  twice  before  the  public  du- 
ring the  previous  five  years— once  as  a  dealer  in  church  offices, 
for  which  grave  oflfense  h(       "  i  by  his  ecclesiastical 

superior  the  Archbishop,  le  Queen — and  once 

as  a  redoubtable  asscrter  3d  Bible  cosmogony, 

against  the  facts  of  the  g  i  blood-boltered  bair- 

ons  who  lived  in  the  tin  ^s,  used  to  make  all 

square  with  Heaven,  when  particularly  aggrieved  in  their  con- 
sciences, by  slaying  a  few  score  of  infidels  apiece ;  the  Dean  had 
fallen,  it  would  seem,  in  these  latter  days,  on  a  similar  mode  of 
doing  penance,  and  expiated  the  crime  of  making  canons  residen- 
tiary for  a  consideration,  by  demolishing  a  whole  conclave  of  ge- 
ologists. The  Cathedral  service  seemed  rather  a  poor  thing  on 
the  whole.     The  coldly  read  or  fantastically  chaunted  prayers^ 
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commonplaced  by  the  twice-a<by  lepetitkm  of  centuriea — the 
mechanical  responses — the  correct  inanity  of  the  ohoriaters,  who 
had  not  even  the  life  of  music  in  them — the  total  want  of 
lay  attendance,  for  the  loungers  who  had  come  in  by  the  akte 
door  went  oflf  en  masse  when  the  organ  had  performed  its  intro- 
ductory part,  and  the  prayer  begun— the  ranges  of  empty  seatSi 
which,  huge  as  is  the  building  which  contains  them,  would  scarce 
accommo<£ite  an  average-sized  Free  Church  congregation — all 
conspired  to  show  that  the  Cathedral  service  of  the  English  church 
does  not  represent  a  living  devotion,  but  a  devotion  that  perished 
centuries  ago.  It  is  a  petrifaction — a  fossil,  existing,  it  is  true,  in 
a  fine  state  of  keeping,  but  still  ain  exanimate  stone.  Many  ages 
must  have  elapsed  since  it  was  the  living  devotion  I  had  witness- 
ed on  the  previous  evening  in  the  double-bedded  room — ^if,  in- 
deed, it  was  ever  so  living  a  devotion,  or  aught,  at  best,  save  a 
mere  painted  image." 

We  pass  from  York  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Miller  attended  divine 
service  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Collegiate  Church.  But  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  sermon  he  theie 
heard  than  he  had  been  with  the  manner  of  performing  the  Ca- 
thedral service  in  York  Minster.  Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
that  a  sermon  in  defense  of  Saints'  days  was  not  just  the  thing  to 
edify  a  Scotch  Calvinist  However,  our  traveler  seems  to  have 
listened  to  it  with  much  good  humor.  We  hop^  our  Episcopal 
readers  will  receive  the  account  of  it  in  the  same  spirit. 

*' It  is  rather  difficult  for  a  stranger  in  such  a  place  to  fi^ow 
with  strict  attention  the  lesson  of  the  day.  To  the  sermon,  how- 
ever, which  was  preached  in  a  surplice,  1  found  it  comparatively 
easy  to  listen.  The  Sabbath — a  red-letter-one-— was  the  twice 
famous  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  associated  in  the  history  of  Prot- 
estantism with  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  French  Huguenots, 
and  in  the  history  of  Puritanism  with  the  ejection  of  the  English 
non-conforming  ministers  after  the  Restoration ;  and  the  sermon 
was  a  labored  defense  of  Saints'  days  in  general,  and  of  the  claims 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  particular.  There  was  not  a  very 
great  deal  known  of  St.  Bartholomew,  said  the  clergyman ;  but 
this  much  at  least  we  all  know — ^he  was  a  good  man — an  exceed- 
ingly good  man  ;  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  be  like  him ;  and 
it  was  evidently  our  duty  to  be  trying  to  be  as  like  him  as  we 
could.  As  for  Saints'  days,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  them ; 
they  were  very  admirable  things ;  they  had  large  standing  in  tra- 
dition, as  might  be  seen  from  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  the  later  fathers ;  and  large  standing  too,  in  the  Church 
of  Eingland — a  fact  which  no  one  acquainted  with  *  our  excel- 
lent Prayer  book'  could  in  the  least  question ;  nay,  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  had  some  standing  in  Scripture  itself.  Did  not  St.  P^ol 
remind  Timothy  of  the  faith  that  had  dwelt  in  Lois  and  Eonioe, 
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his  graodmother  and  mother  ?  and  had  we  not  therefore  a  good 
aeriptiiral  argument  for  keeping  Saints'  days^  seeing  that  Timothy 
must  have  respected  the  saint  his  grandmother  ?  I  looked  ciround 
me  to  see  how  the  congregation  was  taking  all  this,  but  the  con- 
gregation bore  the  tranquil  air  of  people  quite  used  to  such  ser- 
mons. There  were  a  good  many  elderly  gentlemen  who  had 
dropped  asleep,  and  a  good  many  more  who  seemed  speculating 
in  cotton;  but  the^geneial  aspect  was  one  of  heavy  inattentive 
decency. 

"  My  fellow-guests  in  the  coffee-house  where  I  lodged  were,  an 
English  Independent,  a  man  of  some  inteU^ence — and- a  young 
Scotchman,  a  member  of  the  Relief  body.  They  had  been  hear« 
ing,  they  told  me,  an  excellent  discourse,  in  which  the  preacher 
bad  made  impressive  allusions  to  the  historic  associations  of  the 
day ;  in  especial,  to  the  time 

*  When  good  Coligny's  hoaiy  hair  was  dabbled  all  in  blood.' 

I  greatly  tickled  them  by  giving  them,  in  turn,  a  simple  outline 
without  note  or  comment,  of  the  sermon  I  had  been  hearing. 
The  clergyman  from  whom  it  emanated,  maugre  his  use  of  th^ 
surplice  in  the  pulpit  and  his  zeal  for  Saints'  days,  was,  I  was  in* 
formed,  not  properly  a  Pnseyite,  but  rather  one  of  the  class  of 
High  Churchmen  that  germinate  into  Puseyites  when  their  creed 
becomes  vital  within  them.  For  the  thorough  High  Churchman 
bears,  it  would  appear,  the  same  sort  of  a  resemblance  to  the  en- 
ergetic Puseyite,  that  a  dried  bulb  in  the  florist's  drawer  does  to 
the  bulb  of  the  same  species  in  his  flower-garden,  when  swollen 
with  the  vegetative  juices  and  rich  in  leaf  and  flower." 

Our  next  extracts  shall  be  from  tlie  geological  portions  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Miller  devotes  a  chapter  to  answering  the  common 
ailments  which  are  brought  forward  against  the  conclusions  of 
geology,  on  the  ground  that  they  conflict  with  the  statements  of 
the  Bible.  We  think  his  explanations  the  best  for  popular  pur- 
poses of  any  that  we  have  seen.  We  will  confine  our  selection 
to  a  single  topic.  Geologists  have  inferred  the  great  antiquity 
of  creation  from  the  existence  of  organic  remains  buried  in  the 
deep  strata  of  the  earth.  But  the  propriety  of  this  inference  has 
been  denied  by  those  who  would  make  the  creation  of  the  en- 
tire earth  contemporaneous  with  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the 
present  races  of  animals.  This  denial  is  founded  on  the  argu- 
ment that  Gbd  might  have  created  these  fossils  just  as  they  now 
exist.  Mr.  Miller  makes  the  following  quotation  to  this  effect 
from  an  English  religious  newspaper,  called  "The  Record." 
''  The  earth  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary  may  have 
been  made  yesterday."     He  thus  replies. 

^<  We  stand  in  the  middle  of  an  ancient  burying^^und  in  a 
northern  flistrict.    The  monuments  of  the  dead,  lichened  and 
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fmy,  rise  thick  aronnd  us ;  and  there  are  fragments  of  moulder- 
ing bones  lying  scattered  amid  the  loose  dust  that  reits  under 
them,  in  dark  recesses  impervious  to  the  rain  and  the  sunshine. 
We  dig  into  the  soil  below ;  here  is  a  human  skull,  and  there 
numerous  other  wdl  known  bones  of  the  human  skeleton — ver- 
tebrae, ribs,  arm  and  leg  bones,  and  those  of  the  jaw,  breast  aud 
pelvis.  Still,  as  we  dig,  the  bony  mass  accumulates — ^we  distn- 
ter  portions,  not  of  one  but  of  many  skeletons,  some  compara- 
tively fresh,  some  in  a  state  of  great  decay ;  and  with  the  bones 
there  mingle  fragments  of  coffins,  with  the  wasted  tinsel-mount- 
ing in  some  instances  still  attached,  and  the  rasted  nails  still  stick- 
ing in  the  joints.  We  contini^  to  dig,  and,  at  a  depth  to  which 
the  sexton  almost  never  penetrates,  find  a  stratum  of  pure  sea- 
sand,  and  then  a  stratum  of  the  sea-shells  common  on  the  neigh- 
boring coast — in  especial,  oyster,  UHiscle,  and  cockle  shells.  We 
dig  a  little  further,  and  reach  a  thick  bed  of  sandstone,  which  we 
penetrate  and  beneath  which  we  find  a  bed  of  impure  lime,  richly 
charged  with  the  remains  of  fish  of  strangely  antique  forms. 
'  The  earth,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  might  have 
been  made  yesterday !'  Do  appearances  such  as  these  warrant  the 
inference  ?  Do  these  human  skeletons,  in  all  their  various  stages 
of  decay,  appear  as  if  they  had  been  made  yesterday  ?  Was  that 
bit  of  coffin,  with  the  soiled  tinsel  on  the  one  side,  and  tfie  corro- 
ded nail  sticking  out  of  the  other,  made  yesterday  ?  Was  yon- 
der skull,  instead  of  ever  having  formed  part  of  a  human  head, 
created  yesterday,  exactly  the  repulsive-looking  thing  we  see  it  ? 
Indisputably  not.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind — such 
the  laws  that  regulate  and  control  human  belief — that  in  the  very 
existence  of  that  church-yard,  we  do  and  must  recognize  positive 
proof  that  the  world  was  not  made  yesterday. 

'^  But  can  we  stop  in  our  process  of  inference  at  the  mouldering 
remains  of  the  church-jrard  ?  Can  we  hold  that  the  skull  was 
not  created  a  mere  skull,  and  yet  hold  that  the  oyster,  muscle, 
and  cockle  shells  beneath  are  not  the  remains  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals, but  things  created  exactly  in  their  present  state,  as  empty 
shells  ?  The  supposition  is  altogether  absurd.  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  our  minds,  that  we  must  as  certainly  hold  yonder 
oyster-shell  to  have  once  formed  part  of  a  mollusc,  as  we  hold 
yonder  skull  to  have  once  formed  part  of  a  man.  And  if  we  can 
not  stop  at  the  skeleton,  how  stop  at  the  shells?  Why  not  pass 
on  to  the  fish  ?  The  evidence  of  design  is  quite  as  irresistible  in 
them  as  in  the  human  or  molluscous  remains  above.  We  can 
still  see  the  scales  which  covered  them  occupying  their  proper 
places,  with  all  their  nicely  designed  bars,  hooks  and  nails  <^ 
attachment ;  the  fins  which  propelled  them  through  the  water, 
with  the  multitudinous  pseudo-joints,  formed  to  impart  to  the  tays 
the  proper  elasticity,  lie  widely  spreiad  on  the  stones ;  the  sharp 
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pmnted  teeth,  constructed  like  those  of  fish  generally,  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  fast  slippery  substances  than  of  mastica- 
tion, still  bristle  in  their  jaws ;  nay,  the  very  folates,  spines,  and 
scales  of  the  fish  on  which  they  had  fed,  still  lie  undigested  in 
their  abdomens.  We  can  not  stop  short  at  the  shells ;  if  the  hu- 
man skuU  was  not  created  a  mere  skull,  nor  the  shell  a  mere  dead 
shell,  then  the  fossil  fish  could  not  have  been  created  a  mere  fossil. 
There  is  no  broken  link  in  the  chain  at  which  to.  take  our  sfand ; 
and  yet  having  once  recognized  the  fishes  as  such — having  recog- 
nized them  as  the  remains  of  animals  and  not  as  stones  that  exist 
in  their  original  state, — we  stand  committed  to  all  the  organisms 
of  the  geological  scale." 

We  can  not  refrain  from  two  quotations  more,  of  a  geological 
character,  they  are  so  poetically  beautiful.  '^  Metaphysic  theology 
furnishes  no  real  argument  against  the  'infinite  series'  of  the 
atheist  But  geology  supplies  the  wanting  link,  and  laughs  at  the 
idle  fiction  of  a  race  of  men  without  beginning.  Infinite  series 
of  human  creatures !  Why,  man  is  but  of  yesterday.  The  fish 
enjoyed  life  during  many  creations — the  bird  and  reptile  during 
not  a  few — the  marsupial  quadruped  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Oolite — the  sagaciovis  elephant  in  at  least  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Tertiary.  But  man  belongs^  to  the  present  creation  and  to  it  ex- 
clusively. He  came  into  being  late  on  the  Saturday  evening. 
He  has  come  as  the  great  moral  instincts  of  his  nature  so  surely 
demonstrate,  to  prepare  for  the  sacred  to^morrow.^^ 

To  this  we  append  the  following  reflections  upon  the  skeleton 
of  Guadeloupe. 

''  Mysterious  frame-work  of  bone  locked  up  in  the  solid  marble 
— unwonted  prisoner  of  the  rock ! — an  irresistible  voice  shall  yet 
call  thee  from  out  the  stony  matrix.  The  other  oi^anisms,  thy 
partners  in  the  show,  are  incarcerated  in  the  lime  for  ever — ^thou 
but  for  a  term.  How  strangely  has  the  destiny  of  the  race  to 
which  thou  belongest  re-stamped  with  new  meanings  the  old 
phenomena  of  creation !  I  marked  as  I  passed  along,  the  prints 
of  numerous  rain-drops  indented  in  a  slab  of  sandstone.  And  the 
entire  record,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  is  a  record  of 
death.  When  that  rain-shower  descended,  myriads  of  ages  ago, 
at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  period,  the  cloud,  just  where  it 
fronted  the  sun,  must  have  exhibited  its  bow  of  many  colors  ; 
and  then,  as  now,  nature,  made  vital  in  the  inferior  animals,  would 
have  clung  to  life  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  shrunk 
with  dismay  and  terror  from  the  approach  of  death.  But  the 
prismatic  bow  strided  across  the  gloom,  in  blind  obedience  to  a 
mere  optical  law ;  bearing  inscribed  on  its  gorgeous  arch  no  occult 
meaning ;  and  death,  whether  by  violence  or  decay,  formed  in 
the  general  economy  but  a  clearing  process,  through  which  the 
fundamental  law  of  increase  found  space  to  operate.    But  when 
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thou  wert  living,  prisoner  of  the  marble,  haply  as  an  Indian  wife 
and  mother,  ages  ere  the  keel  of  Columbus  had  disturbed  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  the  high  standing  of  thy  species  had  im- 
parted new  meanings  to  death  and  the  rainbow.  The  prismatic 
arch  had  become  the  bow  of  the  covenant,  and  death  a  great  sign 
of  the  unbending  justice  and  purity  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
aberration  and  fall  of  the  living  soul,  formed  in  the  Creator's  own 
imago — reasoning,  responsible  man." 

The  following  extracts  will  present  our  author  in  a  new  aspect 
Mr.  Miller  shows  himself  to  be  not  less  a  profound  critic  than  a 
good  writer.  It  is  somewhat  venturesome  to  pronounce  any  crit- 
icism on  Shakspeare  to  be  absolutely  new,  but  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  the  topic  elsewhere  so  fully  handled.  The  assem- 
blage of  great  men  in  the  second  extract,  and  the  estimate  which 
Mr.  Miller  places  upon  them,  point  out  the  authors  whose  produc- 
tions are  nK)st  congenial  to  him.  We  have  already  said  that  the 
elegance  and  beauty  of  Mr.  Miller's  own  writings  are  to  ns  as 
wonderful  a  phenomenon  as  are  his  geological  science  and  skill. 
We  wish  we  were  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
he  has  made  himself  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age,  but  we 
have  not  the  materials.  Undoubtedly,  however,  one  part  of  the 
process  was  the  study  of  those  great  authors  whom  he  here  com- 
memorates. 

After  speaking  of  "  Hero- Worship"  as  forming,  however  much 
perverted,  one  of  the  original  elements  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion, and  saying  that  it  must  find  something  higher  than  mere 
man  to  worship,  he  asks — 

"  Did  Shakspeare,  with  all  his  vast  knowledge,  know  where 
its  aspirations  could  be  directed  aright  ?  The  knowledge  seems 
to  have  got  somehow  into  his  family ;  nay,  she  who  appears  to 
hove  possessed  it,  was  the  much  loved  daughter  on  whom  his 
affections  mainly  rested, 

*  Witty  above  her  sex ;  but  that's  not  all — 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall.' 

So  says  her  epitaph  in  the  chancel,  where  she  sleeps  at  the  feet 
of  her  father.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  jxiet's  will,  too,  written 
about  a  month  ere  his  death,  which  may  be,  it  is  tnie,  a  piece  of 
mere  form,  but  which  may  possibly  be  something  better.  *I 
commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my  Creator,  hoping, 
and  assuredly  believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Savior,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting.'  It  is,  besides, 
at  least  something,  that  this  play-writer  and  play-actor  with  wit 
at  will,  and  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
courts  and  monarchs  he  had  to  please,  drew  for  their  amusement 
no  Manse  Headriggs  or  Gabriel  Kettledrumles.  Puritanism  could 
have  been  no  patronizer  of  the  Globe  Theatre.     Both  Elizabeth 
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and  James  bated  tbe  pnnciple  vilh  a  perfeet  hatred,  and  strove 
baid  to  trample  it  out  of  existence ;  mi  such  a  laugh  at  its  ex- 
pense as  a  Shakspeare  could  have  raised,  would  have  been  doubt- 
less a  high  luxury ;  nay,  Puritanism  itself  was  somewhat  sharp 
aiMl  provoking  in  those  days,  and  just  a  little  coarse  in  its  jokes, 
as  the  Martin  Mar-Prelate  tracts  serve  to  testify ;  but  the  drama- 
tist, who  grew  wealthy  under  the  favor  of  Puritan-detesting  mon- 
aicbs,  was,  it  weukl  seem,  not  the  man  to  make  reprisals.  There 
are  scenes  in  his  earlier  dramas,  from  which,  as  eternity  neared 
upon  his  view,  he  could  have  derived  little  satisfaction;  but 
there  is  no  '  Old  Mortality'  among  them.  Had  the  poor  player 
sosie  sense  of  what  bis  beloved  daughter  seems  to  have  clearly 
discovered — the  true  '  Hero- Worship  ?'  In  his  broad  survey  of 
nature  and  of  man,  did  he  mark  one  solitary  character  standing 
erect  amid  tbe  moral  waste  of  creation,  untouched  by  taint  of 
evil  or  weakness — a  character  infinitely  too  high  for  even  his  vast 
genius  to  conceive  or  his  profound  comprehension  to  fathom? 
Did  be  draw  near  to  inquire,  and  to  wonder,  and  then  fall  down 
humbly  to  adore  ?" 
We  conclude  our  extracts  with  tbe  following  acknowledgment 
''  Nothing  in  the  English  character  so  strikingly  impressed  me 
as  its  immense  extent  of  range  across  the  intellectual  scale.  It 
resembles  those  musical  instruments  of  great  compass,  such  as 
the  pianoforte  and  the  harpsichord,  that  sweep  over  the  entire 
gamut,  from  tbe  lowest  note  to  the  highest ;  whereas  the  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  Scotch,  like  instruments  of  a  narrower  range 
such  as  the  harp  and  the  violin,  lies  more  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
scale.  By  at  least  one  degree,  it  does  not  rise  so  high ;  by  several 
degrees  it  does  not  sink  so  low.  There  is  an  order  of  English 
mind  to  which  Scotland  has  not  attained :  our  first  men  stand  in 
the  second  rank,  not  a  foot  breadth  behind  the  foremost  of  Eng- 
land's second-rank  men ;  but  there  is  a  front  rank  of  British  int^- 
lect  in  which  there  stands  no  Scotchman.  Like  that  class  of  the 
mighty  men  of  David,  to  which  Abishai  and  Benaiah  belonged — 
great  captains,  '  who  went  down  into  pits  in  the  time  of  snow 
and  stew  lions,'  or  '  who  lifted  up  the  spear  against  three  hundred 
^nen  at  once  and  prevailed' — they  attain  not,  with  all  their  great- 
ness, to  the  might  of  the  first  class.  Scotland  has  produced  no 
Shakspeare ;  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  united  would  fall  short 
of  the  stature  of  the  giant  of  Avon.  Of  Milton  we  have  not 
even  a  representative.  A  Scotch  poet  has  been  injudiciously 
named  as  not  greatly  inferior,  but  I  shall  not  do  wrong  to  the 
memory  of  an  ingenious  young  man,  cut  off  just  as  he  bad  mas- 
tered his  powers,  by  naming  him  again  in  a  connection  so  peril- 
ous. He  at  least  was  guiltless  of  &e  comparison ;  and  it  would 
be  cruel  to  involve  him  in  the  ridicule  which  it  is  suited  to  excite. 
Bacon  is  as  exclusively  miique  as  Milton,  and  as  exolusively  Epr 
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glish ;  and  though  the  grandfiilher  of  Newton  was  a  SeottshiiMai, 
we  have  certainly  no  Seotch  Sir  Isaac.  I  qnestion,  indeed,  whether 
any  Scotchman  attains  to  the  powers  of  Locke ;  there  is  as  miK^ 
solid  thinking  in  the  'Essay  on  the  Haman  Understanding,' 
greatly  as  it  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  age  to  depreciate  it, 
and  notwithstanding  his  fundamental  error,  as  in  the  works  of  atH 
our  Scotch  metaphysicians  put  together.^ 

We  can  stop  at  no  better  place  in  our  quotations,  than  with  this 
noble  and  just  tribute  to  the  great  English  philosoj^er. 

Since  this  article  was  written  and  in  part  printed,  we  have  read 
in  the  reprint  of  the  North  British  Review,  a  notice  of  a  new 
work  by  Mr.  Miller,  entitled,  "  Footprints  of  the  Creator,  or  the 
AsterolepK  of  Stromness."  We  hope  this  wdrk  will  be  made 
accessible  to  the  American  reader,  as  we  are  sure  it  contains  mat* 
ter  of  high  importance.  We  have  another  reason  for  referring  to 
this  notice — which  is,  that  the  two  articles,  both  in  the  estimiM 
which  is  placed  upon  Mr.  Milter  as  a  geologist  and  a  writer,  aad 
in  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  same  materials,  have  many  thingt 
in  common,  though  they  were  written  independently  of  ea^ 
other. 


Art.  VI.— henry   WARE,   Jr. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Henry  Ware^  Jr,  By  his  Brother,  Jom 
Ware,  M.D.  In  two  volumes.  New  edition.  Boston :  James 
Munroe  d&  Co.     London :  Chapman,  Brothers.     1846. 

From  a  perusal  of  <'  Ware's  Hints  on  Extemporaneous  Preach- 
ing," from  the  title  of  some  others  of  his  published  works,  and  fioai 
his  general  reputation,  we  had  known  something  of  hhn,  as  cm 
earnest  and  efiective  practical  writer,  and  as  a  than  of  serious  reli- 
gious spirit  But  it  was  far  from  our  thoughts  to  expect  to  feel  any 
strong  interest  in  a  memoir  of  one  whose  life  was  mostly  spent  in 
a  circle  oi  men  whose  theoretic  views  on  some  of  the  main  points 
of  Christian  doctrine  differ  widely  from  our  own,  and,  as  we  are 
constrained  to  believe,  from  the  Bible.  We  esteem  it  a  privilege, 
however,  to  render  the  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  praise  lo 
true  Christian  excellency,  wherever  it  may  be  found ;  and  there- 
fore we  own,  most  cheerfully  and  gladly,  the  lively  interest  with 
which  we  have  read  a^n  and  again  this  simple,  dignified  and 
unambitious  memoir,  the  modest  offering  of  brotherly  affbction, 
written  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  unpretending  goodness  and 
greatness  of  him  whom  it  commemorates.  It  is  a  rec(H^  of  the 
life  of  a  Chiistian  minister,  the  perusal  of  which,  we  think, 
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scaicely  fail  to  quiel»n  and  inetroct  any  one  who  loves,  and 
9UV98f  or  intends  to  serve,  io  the  work  of  the  ministry,  the  same 
Master.  For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  we  have  risen 
from  the  perussd  of  these  volumes,  with  a  feeling  of  near  and  sacred 
friendship  for  the  man,  with  the  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
a  rich  privilege  to  have  been  an  occasional  attendant  upon  his 
preaching,  and  to  have  been  led  by  him  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  with  purified  and  exalted  views  of  the  nature  and  excellence 
of  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  With  these  views  of  this 
memoir,  we  feel  bound  to  give  a  more  extended  account  of  it  and 
of  its  subject,  than  was  given  in  the  brief  notice  which  i^peared 
in  our  pages  shortly  after  its  publication. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Ware's  life. 
Nor  do  we  design  to  set  forth  his  literary  merits,  which  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  rare  and  superior  order,  nor  to  give  an  analysis  of  his 
pare  and  lovely  character,  which  won  for  him,  while  living,  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  Christians  of  all  denominations.  Much 
leas  do  we  propose  to  controvert  his  denominational  views,  which, 
though  they  distinctly  appear,  do  not  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place  in  this  memoir,  as  they  did  not  in  his  preaching.  We  can 
not  indeed  refrain  from  a  smile  of  wonder  at  the  traditional  notion 
of  Calvinism  whigh  passes  current  with  the  Unitarians,  as  the 
veritable  creed  of  the  orthodox  in  New  England.  And  they  per- 
haps have  ready  an  answering  smile  at  our  misconceptions  of  their 
real  practical  views  of  truth,  and  our  personal  prejudice.  Yery 
well.  We  only  hope  that  the  ti.-ne  is  at  hand  when  the  Unitarians 
and  Trinitarians  of  New  England,  neighbors  as  they  are  in  local- 
ity, and  nearer  still  to  each  other  in  the  world  of  letters,  will  not 
tear  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  to  understand  and  appreciate 
each  other.  Then,  if  they  still  feel  bound  earnestly  to  dissent 
from,  and  oppose,  each  other,  as  they  may,  the  controversy  will 
at  least  have  the  dignity  of  freedom  from  personal  prejudice  and  of 
purity  find  comprehensiveness  of  doctrinal  statement.  Ware,  how- 
ever, was  not,  though  he  easily  might  have  been,  an  eminent  the- 
ologian. A  controversy  with  Unitarianism  over  these  unpretend- 
ing volumes,  which,  while  they  conceal  nothing,  obtrude  nothing, 
wo4ild  seem  to  us  out  of  place,  and  in  very  bad  taste.  Still  less 
would  we  attempt  the  ungracious  task  of  laboring  to  cast  suspi- 
cion upon  Ware's  Christian  and  ministerial  character,  because  his 
views  of  theology  do  not  agree  with  our  own.  We  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  hew  down  the  tree,  and  seek,  by  an  analysis  of  its 
sap  and  internal  structure,  to  prove  that  its  fruit,  however  fair  it 
may  seem,  and  however  good  it  may  taste,  must  be  bad — that  its 
apples  must  be  apples  of  Sodom :  nor,  because  other  trees  which 
grow  in  the  same  inclosure  and  soil  appear  to  bring  forth  leaves 
only,  will  we  conclude  that  this  does  not  bear  genuine  fruit,  and 
thus  debar  ourselves  from  the  epjoyment  and  profit  which  it- 
may  afford.  ^         T 
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We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  War^s  religHms 
character  and  life  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Unitarianisin 
or  "  Liberal  Christianity,"  distinctively  considered.  We  do  not 
mean  or  think  so.  Par  from  it.  His  intercourse  with  Christians 
and  ministers  of  other  denominations  was  frequent  and  &miliar. 
He  sometimes  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  the  orthodox  with  great 
acceptance.  And  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  he  was  in- 
debted more  than  either  he  or  his  biographer  seems  to  be  aware, 
to  other  than  distinctively  Unitarian  influenHs. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  discuss  this  point.  It  is  sufficient,  for 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  to  judge  the  tiiee  by  its  fruits, 
according  to  our  Savior's  infallible  rule.  Out  main  purpose  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  volumes,  is  to  set  forth 
Ware's  characteristic  excellences  in  the  dischai^e  of  the  duties 
of  that  calling  which  was  the  formative  idea  and  soul  of  his 
whole  life,  the  calling  of  a  Christian  minister.  We  would  ap- 
proach this  pleasant  task,  not  with  a  self-complacent  patronizing 
air,  but  with  an  unaffected  sense  of  our  own  deficiencies  by  the 
side  of  this  rare  example  of  ministerial  excellence. 

As  his  biographer  has  well  remarked,  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  those  in  whom  the  man  is  only  the  continuation  of  the 
boy.  Wordsworth's  odd  but  beautiful  phrase,  "The  child  is 
father  of  the  man,"  has  exactness  of  meaning  when  applied  to 
such  men  as  Ware.  There  was  nothing  fragmentary,  there  were 
no  abrupt  changes,  no  marked  contrasts,  no  dark  intervals,  be- 
tween one  part  of  his  life  and  another.  One  part,  take  which  we 
will,  was  like  another,  and  the  progress  which  was  made  in  it  was 
that  of  even,  regular  growth.  There  was  also  a  beautiful  sym- 
metry and  harmony  between  the  parts  of  his  mind  and  character. 
All  were  in  keeping,  and  in  just  completeness.  The  same  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  which  early  showed  themselves,  pass- 
ed over,  without  any  specific  or  abrupt  change,  into  youth  and 
manhood.  There  was  evident  growth,  ripening,  strengthening, 
as  his  years  glided  on ;  but  -  there  was  no  characteristic  differ- 
ence, either  mental  or  moral,  between  "little  Henry  Ware,"  and 
the  Rev.  and  Prof.  Henry  Ware.  The  same  seriousness  of  char- 
acter, the  same  good  sense,  correct  judgment  and  practical  turn, 
balancing  an  imagination  of  not  inferior  power,  the  same  medi- 
od  and  facility  in  writing,  which  characterized  the  youth  and 
the  man,  were  seen,  though  without  unhealthfol  precocity,  in 
the  boy  of  eight  years.  The  same  gentleness  of  heart,  the  same 
gentleness  of  action,  and  the  same  vivacity  and  playfulness  of 
disposition,  which  characterized  the  child,  survived  in  their  in- 
tegrity the  passage  from  childhood  to  manhood.  This  unity  and 
symmetry  give  to  his  mind  and  character,  a  peculiar  charm.  It 
is  at  once  easy  and  delightful  to  look  into  such  a  mind  and  heart 
These  very  peculiarities,  however,  are  to  some  minds  signs  <rf 
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mediocrity.  There  is  aiwaspeet  of  taiaeneas  which  does  not  suit 
the  eye  that  reqnires  abrapt  contrasts  and  high  colors.  Yet,  if 
the  union  of  a  broad  and  sound  understanding,  with  fair  poetic 
powers,  a  refined  taste,  a  rare  talent  for  practiod  execution,  moat 
amiable  and  gentle  afiections,  and  a  pure  and  upright  purpose,  is 
uncommon,  then  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  possessed  no  coounon  mind 
and  character. 

It  is  implied  in  what  has  been  said,  that  religion  very  early 
assumed  its  proper  sway  in  his  heart.  Prom  the  very  first,  be 
was  the  subject  of  clear  and  decided  religious  impressions.  The 
parents  under  whose  watchful  training  and  counsels,  his  eariy 
character  was  formed,  were  unusually  solicitous  for  the  early  cul- 
tivation of  religious  feelings,  and  the  establishment  of  religious 
habits  in  their  children,  and  were  watchful  for  opportunities  to 
make  religious  impressions  upon  their  minds.  Of  his  mother, 
who  died  in  his  boyhood,  he  retained  an  aflkctionate  remem- 
brance. In  a  poem  composed  by  him  the  year  of  her  death,  when 
be  was  only  eleven  years  old,  he  thus  speaks  of  her, 

"  O  may  I  live  like  her,  and  like  her  die ; 

IMnfTj  to  God's  comroands  my  soul  apply ; 

Blameless  and  yirtuous  be  in  all  men's  sight, 

And  try  to  prove  myself  to  God  aright; 

Dyings  to  his  jost  will  my  soul  resign, 

And  count  the  triumphs  of  the  righteous  mine. 

Mother,  the  last  commands  from  Uiee  received, 

(When  almost  at  the  goal  of  life  arrived,) 

Aad  all  which  when  alive  thoa  didst  impart, 

Be  ever  written  on  my  faithful  heart 

Those  precepts  ever  fie  my  guide,  my  friend, 

My  oomforter,  till  life's  drear  journey  end. 

If  ever  from  my  heart  those  words  be  lost, 

As  sand  upon  the  foaming  ocean  tossed ; 

If  e'er  &om  virtue's  path,  the  perfect  way, 

In  which  thou  taught'st  me,  I  shall  go  astray, 

O !  may  thy  sainted  shade  my  wajrs  reprove, 

With  all  the  kindness  of  thy  farmer  love."— Vol.  I,  p.  23. 

In  a  poem  of  later  date,  <^  The  Dream  of  Life,"  there  are  some 
exquisite  touches  by  the  hand  of  filial  afGsction ; 

'^  There  stood  m]r  bed ; 
There  I  lay  waiting  for  a  mother's  kiss. 
And  soft  good-night;  then  breathless  sought  to  catch 
Her  last  taint  footstep  as  she  slow  retired; 
Then  drew  the  blanket  on  my  face  and  slept 
Time  in  its  lengthened  flight  has  wrought  such  change, 
•     That  hardly  could  I  reco^fnize  those  walls ;  • 

But  that  sweet  evenin|^  kiss,  I  feel  it  now, 
I  hear  that  soft  good-night,  that  parting  step 
Still  faintly  fall  upon  my  waiting  ear. 


What  darknesB  followed  then ! 
•  •  •  • 
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The  gaered  light  of  hwae  my  jjiiTMil  2 
The  tender  smile  the  voice  of  patient  love, 
The  anxious  counsel,  the  directing  eye, 
Cheered  the  sad  pathway  of  my  youth  no  more. 
The  shadow  settled  on  my  heart    The  world 
Had  other  Hffhts,  bat  none  to  fill  that  void ; 
And  friends,  hut  none  that  were  a  mother's  heart"— VoL  I,  p.  24. 

In  a  fictitious  prose  work,  entitled  Jotham  Anderson,  he  is  sup- 
posed also  to  refer  to  his  mother : 

''My  earliest  recollection  of  her  is  in  the  act  of  teaching  me  to  pray,  when 
she  every  evening  took  me  on  her  knees,  and,  claspinf  mj  little  hancls,  made 
me  repeat  after  her  my  childish  petitiolis.  Metkinks  I  stills  see  the  kMuitilU 
esqjrefsion  of  her  maternal  eye,  and  feel  the  kiss,  liill  of  afiectioa  and  piety, 
with  which  she  closed  the  service.  At  such  times  she  woQld  explain  to  me  the 
purposes  of  prayer,  and  teach  me  to  love  the  good  Being,  who  gave  me  father 
and  mother,  and  made  me  happy.  It  was  her  practice,  aJso,  to  seize  the  mo- 
ments when  my  young  heart  was  overflowing  with  cheerfuIneBB  and  good-irill, 
to  remiBd  me  of  the  Father  above,  and  direct  my  gratitude  to  him.^-— VoL  I, 
p.  35. 

It  was,  however,  to  his  siinriving  parent  that  he  wi||  most  con- 
sciously indebted.  ''No  human  being,"  says  his  brother, '' could 
owe  more  to  another  than  Henry  owed  to  his  father."  The  ut- 
most confidence  was  established  between  them;  and  with  an 
tamest  care,  counsel  and  sympathy  did  the  &ther  regard  and  seek 
his  son's  improvement  Passing  his  boyhood  and  youth  under 
fiuch  parental  influences,  he  gave  increasing  evidence,  as  he  grew 
in  years^  of  being  ruled  by  the  fear  and  the  love  of  God. 

li  bears  more  directly  on  our  purpose,  while  it  also  illustrates 
the  strength  of  his  religious  feelings,  and  in  good  part  explains 
the  unity  of  his  character  and  life,  that  be  had  far  back  in  his 
•early  remembrances,  and  thenceforward,  the  idea  of  becoming 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  childish  femcy,  such 
as  would  naturally  seize  the  mind  of  a  clergjrman's  son.  It  was 
a  ruling  purpose,  which  more  than  any  thing  else  gave  direction, 
unity  and  efficiency  to  his  efforts  for  his  own  improvement.  ''  I 
doubt,  indeed,"  says  his  brother,  (Vol.  I,  p.  10,)  "  whether  the  idea 
of  a  different  one  ever  presented  itself  seriously  or  for  any  length 
of  time,  from  the  days  when  he  preached  a  juvenile  sermon  of 
his  own  composition  from  a  cradle  turned  on  end  as  a  pulpit,  to 
that  in  which  he  actually  assumed  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  made  his  appearance  in  the  i^acred  desk."  This  pur- 
pose, while  it  did  not  induce  an  unseemly  gravity,  kept  him 
through  his  college  life  in  a  remarkable  purity  and  gentleness  of 
life  and  manners.  • 

For  a  few  months  of  the  latter  part  of  his  college  couiae,  ho 
taught  a  common  school  at  Beverly.  During  his  residence  there 
a  revival  of  religion  occurred.  He  was  brought  into  cloee  con* 
tact  with  the  orthodox,  and  learned  their  views.  His  own  reli- 
gious feelings  seem  to  have  been  much  quickened.    After  leaving 
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allege,  he  ttagfat  a  yBawNr  two  in  Exeter  Academy  under  Dr. 
Abbott.  It  was  here  that  he  was  brought  more  than  ever  before 
into  the  society  of  literary  men,  and  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
It  was  here  espeeially  that  he  matured  in  his  own  mind  his  views 
of  the  nature  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  delibemtely 
devoted  himself  to  its  sacred  work.  The  nearer  he  drew  to  the 
fulfillment  of  this  long  cherished  purpose,  the  more  did  he  dwell 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  duties  of  the  ministerial  office ;  and 
with  a  quickened  zeal,  a  more  assidous  self-culture,  and  a  more 
entire  devotedness,  did  he  surrender  himself  to  preparation  for  his 
high  calling.  • 

Returning  from  Exeter  to  Cambridge,  he  gave  himself  wholly 
to  studies  bearing  directly  upon  the  ministerial  work.  The  the- 
ological instruction  given  at  Cambridge  at  that  time  amounted  to 
little,  and  must  have  been  of  small  moment  in  forming  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  souroes  of  his  excellence  were  indeed  far  higher 
than  any  routine  of  theological  study.  While  yet  employed  in 
teaching  at  Exeter,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  fill  the  pulpit  for 
a  few  weeks  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  by  reading  sermons  of 
his  own  selection,  and  conducting  the  devotional  exercises.  All 
were  delighted ;  and  a  distinguished  civilian,  on  leaving  church 
the  last  Sabbath  during  which  Ware  thus  officiated,  remarked  to 
Dr.  Abbott,  '^  I  have  attended  church  in  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  been  better  satis^ 
fied  with  the  exercises  of  four  Sabbaths,  than  with  those  of  this 
young  man  of  yours.    He  will  be  eminent  in  his  profession." 

Tet  it  is  illustrative  of  the  unambitious  nature  of  the  man,  that 
his  first  efforts  at  preaching,  which  were  not  made  until  a  consid- 
erable time  after  his  receiving  his  "  approbation,'^  made  no  strong 
impression.  The  same  thing  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  ftct, 
that  there  was  a  long  interval  between  his  first  and  second  en- 
gagement to  preach  to  the  Second  Church  in  Boston,  over  which 
he  was  afterwards  ordained  P&stor,  Jan.  1st,  1817.  Here  was 
formed  the  sacred  tie  which  bound  him  long  and  late,  which  was 
never  in  his  own  feeling  sundered,  nor  was  separated  in  form, 
tmtil  long  after,  through  ill  health,  be  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  per^ 
form  pastoral  duties,  nor  then  until  he  had  been  installed  in  a  new 
yet  kindred  office,  that  of  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Cam- 
bridge. Even  there  he  was  only  gathering  up  the  rich  fruits  of 
his  pastoral  experience.    He  was  characteristically  a  paston 

Having  entered  thus  upon  a  work  to  which  his  life  was  devo- 
ted, he  was  in  a  position  congenial  to  his  tastes,  the  pastor  of  a 
flock,  not  the  most  highly  cultivated,  nor  yet  ignorant,  not  the 
richest,  nor  yet  the  poorest,  but  composed  of  the  nriddie  class  to 
whom  he  unambitiously  thought  his  talent  best  adapted.  Here 
we  behold  him,  loving  and  bdoved,  and  wielding  a  power  unex- 
pected from  one  so  unassuming.  Here  we  are  to  study  him  and 
learn  the  secret  of  his  genuine  strength  and  influence.  i 
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But  let  U8  first  86t  before  us  the  pictivedmwn  by  his  successor. 
Rev.  Chandler  Robbins. 

**<The  throng  of  worshipen  swelled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  The  krihi- 
•aca  of  the  pu$it  became  more  powerftil  and  deep.  Its  ioTitationB  to  bdinev 
became  mrae  peisuasive;  its  calla  to  duty  move  stirring;  its  appeala  to  the 
conscience  more  pungent;  its  discourses  to  the  understanding  more  convise- 
inff ;  its  addresses  to  the  affections  more  constraining.^  *  Tnere  were  more 
splendid  edifices  than  these  old  walls.  There  were  more  wealthy  and  Iksh- 
ionable  and  highly  cnltivated  con|[regations,  than  that  which  gatiiered  amoiid 
him  with  attentive  faces  and  captiviSed  hearts.  There  were  more  gncefU 
riietoricians  and  more  learned  theologians  occupying  the  sacred  desk.  Dot 
where  was  there  a  temple  more  fVagrant  with  the  breath  of  devotion,  nK»re 
beautiful  with  the  spiritual  adomings  of  holiness  and  peace  ?  Where  was 
there  a  Society  more  harmonious  or  more  engaged?  And  where  was  the 
preacher,  whose  whole  air,  and  action,  and  tones,  ir&[%  more  suited  to  the  mes- 
sages of  Heaven,  whose  discourses  and  whose  prayers  had  more  power  cf 
moral  and  spiritual  effect  ?"'— Vol.  I,  pp.  103, 104. 

Nor  will  it  be  out  of  place  to  add  the  humbler  testimony  of  an 
aged  woman,  who  was  an  occasional  listener  to  his  preaching. 
She  said  that ''  she  always  lp?ed  to  hear  him  preach.  She  did  not 
know  what  it  was.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  appev^ 
imce  or  looks.  He  was  no  great  of  an  orator,  yet  every  body  was 
glad  to  see  him  come  into  the  pulpit.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing in  him.different  from  other  men.^'  What  was  it  2  Whence 
this  power  which  did  not  lie  in  dazzling  eloquence,  nor  fiamiug 
zeal,  nor  profound  theoloey^  nor  graceful  rhetoric,  yet  was  unques* 
tionc^ly  great  and  beneficent  ?  This  is  now  to  be  our  study. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  the  reader  of  this  memoir,  that  a  love 
iox  the  pastorsd  work  was  no  small  element  of  his  efficiency.  It 
was  a  long  cherished  love.  It  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  his  strength.  It  was  not  the  zeal  of  a  novice, 
who,  because  the  love  of  God  has  beep  shed  abroad  in  his  heart, 
finds  himself  impelled  forthwith  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a 
Christian  teacher.  Nor  was  it  the  eagerness  of  the  aspirant  after 
fame  in  the  religious  community,  who  would  thus  reconcile  his  re- 
ligion with  his  ambition.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, not  beeause  he  regarded  that  profession  as  the  most  eligi* 
ble,  nor  because  he  was  driven  to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  a  seme 
of  duty ;  but  because  he  truly  and  heartily  loved  the  work  of  a 
minister.  Singularly  free  as  he  was  from  the  mere  amor  hahendi^ 
it  can  with  difficulty  be  conceived  that  be  was  led  to  assmne 
the  ministerial  office  by  regard  for  its  emoluments.  Though  he 
was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  voice  of  human  praise,  yet,  as 
appears  in  this  memoir,  he  very  early  learned  to  detect  and  watch 
against  this  infirmity.  Had  a  pleasant,  cougeniid,  literary  occu- 
pation with  its  meed  of  honor  been  his  object,  it  would  have  bec« 
found,  without  assuming  the  arduous  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  a  pastor,  by  one  who  was  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  Harvard, 
and  was  well  fitted  to  pursue  with  Bigb  success  the  walks  of  ele- 
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gant  literature.  Nor  was  there  to  be  found  in  Ware  that  native 
eloquence  and  that  freedom  in  promi^uous  intercourse,  which 
might  incline  a  religious  man  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
Just  the  opposite  to  this  was  true  of  him.  To  say  that  he  loved 
the  emoluments,  the  praise,  the  esteem,  the  literary  occupation, 
the  scope  for  eloquence  and  general  influence  which  the  office  af- 
forded, and  that  for  these  reasons  he  assumed  it,  is  to  say  what  no 
candid  reader  of  his  life  can  believe.  He  loved  the  work  for  its 
own  sake.  That  love  was  exercised  in  full  view  of  the  cares  of 
the  office  ;  and  it  continued,  meek  and  uncomplaining,  cheerful 
and  strong,  under  the  wearing,  exhausting  pressure  of  its  labors. 
To  become  a  minister  of  Christ  had  been  the  dream  of  his  child- 
hood, the  deliberate  and  constant  purpose  of  his  youth.  This  de- 
sire had  grown  so  habitual  as  to  take  its  place,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  side  by  side  with  his  natural  afiections.  The  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry  required  meditation  on  relig 
which  he  was  strongly  inclined ;  it  gave  an  o 
kind  of  attachment  to  his  fellow-men,  captivi 
man  of  gentle  and  amiable  affections  and  strong 
connected  him  directly  with  God  and  Christ,  ar 
for  the  highest  usefulness  to  man;  therefore  it 
strongly  and  purely  loved  it.  Seldom  indeed,  w 
love  been  found  so  strong  and  pure,  so  wholly  u 
mantic  fancy,  so  little  debased  by  the  mixture  of  unworthy  aims 
and  desires.  This  love  for  his  work  made  it  to  him  a  source  of 
the  highest  happiness.  '^  First  of  all,"  he  writes  soon  after  his 
ordination,  ^'  let  me  tell  you  how  happy  I  am,  too  happy  I  am 
afraid."  This  love  for  his  work  led  him  to  crave  more  and  more 
of  it,  to  devise  and  execute  continually  and  with  eagerness,  plans 
for  the  religious  welfare  of  his  people  in  forming  and  conducting 
Sabbath  schools  for  the  children,  Bible  classes  for  the  youth,  and 
special  meetings  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  were  poor 
and  neglected.  This  love  for  his  work,  led  him,  against  the 
dictates  of  friends,  to  fix  his  residence  in  a  part  of  the  city  oth- 
erwise undesirable.  "  His  was  a  North  end  parish,  and  he  must 
be  a  North  end  man."  This  love  rendered  his  people,  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  the  object  of  a  devoted  affection  and  sympathy,  such  as 
is  seldom  felt.  Whether  at  home,  or  journeying  in  pursuit  of 
health,  in  his  native  land,  on  the  ocean,  or  the  distant  continent, 
his  people  evidently  lay  as  near  to  his  heart  as  any,  if  not  near- 
er than  any,  other  earthly  object.  Even  when  it  became  proper 
that  the  tie  should  be  nominally  broken,  he  could  hardly  think  or 
speak  of  his  people,  except  as  those  who  were  bound  to  him 
forever.  It  was  enough  to  know  that  any  one  was  his  successor 
in  the  pastoral  office,  to  awaken  the  strongest  interest  in  his 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  Such  a  love,  while  it  is  the  spring  of 
other  excellencies,  goes  far  of  itself  towards  accounting  for  the 
Vol..  viil.  33    ,  ] 
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Ihrong  of  delighted  and  serious  worshipers,  who  on  the  Sabbetb 
and  at  other  times  were  eager  to  place  themselves  under  his  in- 
struction and  influence. 

Along  with  this  trait  there  was  in  Ware  a  remarkable  earnest- 
ness and  singleness  of  purpose.     Earnestness  was  characteristic 
of  him,  whether  as  a  boy,  a  youth,  or  a  man.     While  he  spoke 
and  thought  as  a  boy,  he  yet  thought  and  spoke,  with  a  sobiiety 
unusual  though  not  unbecoming  to  boyhood.    The  same  seri- 
ousness of  character  gave  maturity  and  manliness  of  thinking  to 
his  youth,  and  spread  itself  over  all  the  laborious  years  of  his 
manhood.    He  lived  in  earnest.     Death  and  immortality  were  to 
him  familiar  and  animating  subjects  of  thought.    He  kept  the 
highest  ends  of  life  in  view.     He  devoted  himself  to  the  will  of 
his  Blaster,  to  the  work  of  self-culture,  and  to  the  highest  good 
of  men.     Abhorring  every  thing  like  cant,  and  maintaining  a  con- 
stant truthfulness  of  character,  he  did  yet  with  heroic  self-sacri- 
irit  of  stem  fidelity,  devote  himself  to  life's 
s  he  did  not  as  a  matter  of  constrained  and 
ation,  but  because  he  saw  a  worthy  object  to 
}ince  there  was  good  of  the  highest  kind  to  be 
tily  to  do  it.    The  man  was  lost  in  the  object 
of  the  grave,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
»  failing,  that  life  was  fast  ebbing  to  its  close, 
he  is  still  found  planning  and  executing  with  the  eagerness  and 
alacrity  of  vigorous  health. 

He  was  also  peculiarly  single-minded.  However  multifariouE 
his  studies  and  plans  might  seem,  the  unity  of  his  purpoee  was 
remarkable  and  easily  discernible.  Whether  engaged  as  pastor, 
or  professor,  there  was  a  single,  earnest  purpose  of  the  highest  use- 
fulness, running  through  and  aninmting  all  his  labors,  aind  giving 
unity  to  his  employment ;  a  purpose  which  found  its  most  perfect 
realization  in  that  which  was  the  great  business  of  his  life,  the  work 
of  a  pastor.  With  little  of  high  enthusiasm  in  his  constitution, 
but  with  the  beauty,  purity  and  elevation  of  a  single  and  con- 
scientious purpose,  he  gave  himself  in  his  early  years  to  prepan- 
tion  for  his  high  calling,  in  the  way  of  forming  plans  of  sermons, 
constructing  sermons,  observing  and  criticising  the  styles  of  dif- 
ferent preachers,  fixing  in  his  own  mind  his  idea  of  what  a  ser- 
mon should  be  both  in  matter  and  in  style,  habituating  himself 
to  extemporaneous  speaking,  getting  information,  stud3ring  tht 
Bible  critically,  and  above  all  in  jealously  examining  his  own  mo- 
tives, cultivating  the  religious  affections,  and  striving  after  that 
purity  of  purpose  and  superior  excellence  of  character  which  seem- 
ed to  him  quite  indispensable  in  a  Christian  minister. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  view  to  see  how  calmly  and  cheerfully, 
in  obedience  to  his  ruling  purpose,  he  set  aside  or  indefinitely 
postponed  his  early  predilections  for  poetic  composition,  which  H 
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cherished  and  followed,  as  he  woald  have  cherished  and  followed 
them  if  he  had  made  poetry  his  chief  pursuit,  would  have  gain- 
ed him  no  mean  place  among  the  poets  of  America.  He  prefer- 
red usefulness  to  fame.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when 
laid  aside  from  official  duties,  he  wrote  much  in  a  miscellaneous 
way  for  the  periodical  press.  -His  wife  one  day  said  to  him  while 
thus  occupied,  that  '^  she  wished  instead  of  frittering  away  his 
time  and  thoughts  in  this  way  upon  ephemerd  productions,  he 
would  concentrate  the  same  amount  upon  some  single  work, 
which  would  be  of  substantial  value."  His  pleasant  answer  was, 
"  Now  that  is  your  ambition  for  me ;  for  my  part,  I  am  glad  to  do 
the  little  good  I  can  in  any  way  that  presents  itself;  no  matter  if 
all  is  forgotten  to-morrow,  provided  a  seed  is  sown  to  day ;  it 
will  germinate  some  time  or  other." 

Just  so  single-minded  was  he  through  his  whole  ministerial  life. 
He  seems  scarcely  to  have  thought  of  any  thing  else  than  his  duties 
as  a  minister.     By  such  singleness  of 
ed  in  the  various  plans  which  he  was  € 
ioos  benefit  of  his  people,  in  his  familia 
well  as  in  his  public  official  duties.     S 
ed,  ever  on  the  alert,  ever  busy,  he 
earnest.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  u 
fluence  which  would  flow  forth  unbidd 

tioDs  from  one  thus  earnest  and  single-minded.  There  was  no 
ambitions  nor  even  conscientious  striving  to  be  in  earnest ;  but 
there  was  earnestness  itself,  the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  spoke 
practically  to  his  fellow-men,  on  things  of  the  greatest  practical 
weight ;  an  earnestness  which  was  felt  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
mao,  the  earnestness  of  one  who  felt  and  thought  what  he  spoke, 
and  who  spoke  simply  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  what  he 
felt  and  thought.  An  earnestness  which  was  felt  to  be  real,  the 
more  deeply  because  unaccompanied  with  any  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, or  fits  of  emotion,  or  ostentation  of  style,  or  attempts  at  phi- 
loeophical  novelties,  could  not  fail  to  produce  its  own  deep  and 
wholesome  effects  upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

We  may  not,  however,  separate  from  these  qualities  in  Ware, 
his  correct  idea  of  the  object  of  the  ministry.  There  was  in  him 
not  only  earnestness  and  singleness,  but  also  justness  of  purpose. 
Unhappily  these  things  are  not  always  together  in  the  Christian 
minister.  There  is  many  an  earnest  and  single-minded  man 
who  fisiils  of  knowing  the  precise  object  of  preaching  the  word  ; 
many  a  man,  who,  though  he  has  the  right  end  in  view,  con- 
ceives of  that  end  too  vaguely  and  unsteadily  for  the  full  and 
wholesome  effect  of  it  upon  his  ministrations.  On  this  point 
Ware  was  like  himself,  sound-minded  and  practical.  He  had 
little  sympathy  with  those  who,  for  the  Gospel,  would  utter  soft 
aentimentalism  and  rapt  discourses  upon  imoaortality,  and  who 
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loTe  to  conduct  their  hearers  into  the  moonshine  of  vague  specu- 
lations, rather  than  into  the  sunlight  of  revealed  truth.  Scud  be, 
'*  I  like  some  roughness,  I  should  learn  to  sleep  if  my  minister 
were  never  venturesome,  never  hazarded  a  bold  idea  or  expres- 
sion." And  again,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  author  of  "  Pro- 
bus,"  he  thus  sets  forth  his  views  upon  a  graver  matter,  inciden- 
tally treated  of  in  that  book. 

"  As  regards  the  Christian  delineation,  I  think,  from  what  occurred  in  fbnn- 
er  times,  that  your  tendency  may  be  to  regard  it  too  exclusively  as  a  Reveta- 
Hon  of  hnmofiality,  and  too  little  as  a  Bxm/tdufir  Sin.  The  former  is  the  vein 
for  speculative  philosophers  and  for  poets ;  tne  latter  for  real  life  and  substan- 
tial influence,  aiid  that  to  which  its  whole  power  is  due.  The  doctrine  of  Im- 
mortality, wiUiout  its  stem  application  to  the  conscience^  and  the  other  doctrine 
of  the  world's  actual  depravity,  would  have  been  worth  little ;  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  all  the  history  of  the  Christian  progress,  show  the  great  fact 
of  regeneration  to  be  the  chief  thing  of  pith  and  moment**  •  •  •  «  There  is 
no  satisfactory  view  of  our  religion  and  its  efficacy  from  any  other  point." — 
VoL  n,  p.  178. 

The  deliverance  of  men  from  sin,  the  production  of  the  Chris- 
tian character  and  life  in  them — this  in  his  view  was  the  sole  end 
of  the  ministry.  That  he  did  set  before  him  and  keep  before 
him  this  end,  more  distinctly,  steadfastly  and  singly  than  is  com- 
mon, we  fully  believe.  And  what  becomes  of  the  utility  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  minister,  if  he  have  not  this  end  before  him.  To 
amuse  and  entertain  his  audience  with  polished  literu'y  essays,  to 
purify  the  taste,  to  inform  the  mind  on  points  of  science,  are  not 
the  legitimate  objects  of  the  Christian  minister.  Useful  in  them- 
selves, and  proper  in  their  place,  as  they  are,  they  are  not  the  dis- 
tinctive objects  of  his  ministry.  He  may  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects, and  purpose  to  accomplish  them,  incidentally ;  but  he  de- 
grades his  office  and  destroys  its  whole  significance,  if  he  for  a 
moment  lets  them  become  any  part  of  his  engrossing  end.  Nor 
should  he  think  it  his  end  to  set  forth  in  their  theoretic  form  and 
logical  proofs  the  doctrines  of  God's  word,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  practical  inferences.  Nor  is  it  his  proper  aim  to  pop- 
ularize these  doctrines  by  any  illustrations  which  may  seem  plaus- 
ible and  taking ;  nor  to  clothe  them  with  the  misty  profundi- 
ties of  an  eiOemporized  philosophy  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
unthinking.  His  proper  ol^ect  is  not  even  to  explain  and  enforce 
the  word  of  God.  This  is  only  the  means  to  his  end.  His  end 
is  not  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  truth,  but  to  affect  the  heart 
and  life.  He  deals  not  with  an  abstract,  but  a  concrete  subject, 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  people.  The  rough  material  is  placed 
before  him,  the  defaced  soul  to  be  fashioned  anew  after  the 
pure  and  perfect  image  of  his  Redeemer.  So  thought  Ware, 
and  therefore  the  business  o(  a  minister  was  to  him  a  grave  and 
earnest  business,  beyond  the  maintenance  of  any  assumed  profes- 
sional gravity,  beyond  any  philosophic  or  theologic  interest  in 
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the  truth.  He  cared  for  nothing  which  did  not  stir  the  soul  to 
some  good  practical  end.  The  simplicity  and  sincerity  with 
which  he  yielded  himself  to  this  end,  and  intensely  stretched  his 
powers  for  it,  was  what  characterized  him  as  preacher  and  pastor, 
gave  profound  effect  to  his  ministrations,  and  finally  wore  him 
oat  in  the  service.  And  when  he  assumed  the  professor's  chair, 
in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  amid  high-raised  expectations, 
the  critical  eyes  of  Cambridge  students  could  discover  nothing 
but  the  simple,  unambitious,  earnest  desire  of  the  highest  useful- 
ness in  preparing  them  for  the  same  work ;  a  conviction  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  produce  upon  their  minds,  as  it  had  done  upon 
the  popular  mind,  a  profound  impression  in  favor  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  justness  and  moment  of  his  object. 

With  regard  to  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Ware  tried  to  meet  an 
object  so  high  and  arduous,  he  was  correct,  almost  to  singular- 
ity, in  his  high  estimate  of  the  importance  of  sujperior  religious 
excellence  in  the  minister.  This  opinion  was  uniformly  acted 
upon,  and  frequently  expressed  by  him,  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
and  was  constantly  enjoined  upon  students  in  theology  under  his 
instruction.  It  is  expressed  very  fully  in  a  letter  to  his  own  son, 
then  about  to  make  choice  of  his  father's  profession.  ^<  To  make 
a  good  and  happy  minister,  a  man  must  be  such  from  taste  and 
affection ;  he  must  be  a  religious  man  first ;  he  mtist  be  a  minis- 
ter because  impelled  to  be  so  by  his  religion,  and  not  be  religious 
because  impelled  to  be  so  by  his  profession.  I  could  be  happy, 
therefore,  in  encouraging  you  to  this  great  step,  just  in  proportion 
as  I  had  cause  to  believe,  that  an  interest  in  religious  things  had 
become  the  chief  and  moving  concern  in  your  mind."  No  min- 
ister, we  suppose,  was  ever  more  free  from  professional  airs  and 
assumptions,  than  Ware.  None  we  believe  was  ever  more  suc- 
cessful than  he  in  performing  his  ministerial  duties,  simply  as  a 
religious  man  speaking  to  his  fellow-men,  and  telling  them  of  that 
which  he  himself  had  experienced,  and  summoning  them  to  em- 
brace the  same  faith,  to  taste  the  same  joys,  gain  the  same  victo- 
ries and  pursue  the  same  objects.  In  his  judgment,  all  of  the  pro- 
fessional which  there  should  be  in  a  Christian  minister,  consists 
in  bis  being  a  leader  and  example  in  those  Christian  qualities  and 
enterprises,  to  which  he  summons  his  fellow-men.  He  felt  how 
necessary  it  was  to  the  successful  discharge  of  his  duties,  that  he 
should  possess  in  a  superior  degree  those  qualities  of  character 
which  he  inculcated  upon  others,  just  as  it  is  needful  that  the 
successful  general  should  possess  superior  courage,  skill,  energy 
and  endurance. 

Ware  frequently  and  earnestly  deprecated  a  tendency,  which 
he  thought  he  detected,  in  the  public  estimate  of  ministers,  to 
exalt  intellectual  above  moral  qualifications  for  the  office.  In  his 
own  tbeotf  and  practice  he  reveraed  the  order.    In  his  view,  the 
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genuine  power  of  the  piilpit  lay  not  in  tbe  superiority  of  the 
spoken  to  the  written  word,  nor  in  the  tones  and  manner,  and 
impressiveness  of  style,  and  weight  of  thought,  but  in  the  man 
who  spoke.  If  he  uttered  his  own  experience  truthfully,  and 
without  exaggeration,  there  was  genuine  power.  Then  there 
was  truth,  not  merely  transmitted  through  a  mouth-piece,  but  re- 
ceived, digested  and  acted  forth  as  the  product  of  the  living  man. 
Of  course  the  more  impressively  this  was  done,  the  better.  But 
when  the  material  itself  was  wanting,  or  fell  short  of  the  preach- 
er's representation,  then  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  oratory  were  a 
poor  substitute,  unworthy  of  the  high  office. 

And  in  our  own  judgment,  no  preacher  has  truer  dignity, 
deeper  or  more  wholesome  efficiency  than  he,  who,  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  faith,  declares  just  what  he  himself  believes  and  no 
more,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  the  truth  presents  itself  to  his 
own  mind;  who  sets  forth  that  style  of  Christian  character, 
which  he  himself  exemplifies  and  seeks  to  perfect,  and  no  other  ; 
who  urges  those  motives  which  he  finds  it  practicable  to  be  gov- 
•emed  by ;  whose  preaching,  and  whose  prayers  are  in  deed  ami  in 
truth,  the  just,  faithful  and  living  expression  of  the  practical  views 
and  notions  of  the  man,  and  not  of  some  abstract  traditional  and 
mooted  style  of  piety  and  religious  duty,  which  it  may  be  every 
'body  is  praising,  but  in  which  no  body  sincerely  believes.  The 
work  of  such  a  man  will  abide.  Succeeding  generations  may 
build  upon  it  as  a  foundation.  The  Christian  preacher  who  dares 
not  be  thus  true  to  himself  and  to  his  own  religious  experience, 
through  fear  of  some  phantom  of  orthodoxy,  or  some  idol  of  the 
xeligious  public,  acts  unworthily  of  the  plain  dignity  of  a  religious 
teacher,  and  forsakes  the  only  source  of  the  truest  power.  The 
Christian  preacher  who  dares  thus  utter  himself^  or  rather  the 
working  of  God's  grace  in  himself,  will  find  a  fountain  of  thought 
and  feeling  fresh  and  perennial,  the  flo wings  forth  of  which  can 
not  fail  to  cheer,  refresh  and  render  fruitful  in  good  words  and 
works,  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

At  the  same  time,  who  does  not  see  and  feel,  as  Ware  deeply 
and  solemnly  felt,  the  obligation  imposed,  in  this  view,  npon 
the  minister  who  would  be  at  once  true  to  himself,  and  efficient 
in  his  ministrations,  to  engage  with  diligence  in  the  work  of  self- 
culture,  that  he  may  first  be  and  do  all  that  he  would  lead  his 
people  to  be  and  to  do. 

Having  this  idea  of  religious  character  and  experience  as  tbe 
true  source  of  ministerial  efficiency.  Ware  regarded  the  private 
intercourse  of  the  minister  with  his  people  as  not  less  important 
than  his  work  in  the  pulpit.  Not  that  he  was  much  inclined  to 
religious  conversation,  or  had  a  high  opinion  of  its  utility.  But 
he  would  bring  befose  his  people  familiarly  in  its  everynday  exr 
ficession,  the  power  of  a  Christian  character.    He  sought  to  make 
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that  power  as  penraaive  as  possible  in  its  efficiency.  He  would 
thus  lead  his  peo[4e  to  receive  the  words  of  the  preacher  with 
the  same  unhesitating  confidence,  with  which,  in  private  inter-' 
course,  they  had  learned  to  trust  in  the  man,  and  to  yield  to  his 
influence. 

It  scarcely  need  be  added,  in  speaking  of  one  so  just*minded 
as  Ware,  that  he  went  for  his  faith  to  the  great  and  common 
source  of  all  true  piety,  the  Bible.  In  distinction  from  all  theo- 
logical dogmas,  instead  of  the  uncertainties  of  human  specula- 
tion, he  rested,  and  loved  to  rest  his  faith  upon  the  simple  verities 
of  revelation,  especially  on  Him  who  is  revealed  as  the  way,  the 
truth  and  the  life.  He  early  saw  and  shunned  those  tenden- 
cies in  his  own  denomination  to  exalt  human  reason  above  reve- 
lation^ which  have  since  issued  in  such  pernicious  vagaries.  Did 
our  limits  permit,  we  should  love  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  letter 
of  his,  to  one  who  was  lost  in  the  blinding  mazes  of  human  specu- 
lation, which  shows  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  own  faith  in 
Christ.  His  faith  and  integrity  were  equally  evinced,  in  his 
promptly  calling  to  account  his  cherished  friend  and  successor, 
Emerson,  for  some  of  his  lawless,  and  as  he  viewed  them,  un- 
hallowed and  anti-scriptural  speculations. 

The  word  of  God,  not  as  a  dead  letter  but  in  proportion  as  he 
had  made  it  to  live  and  abide  in  his  own«^heart  and  character,  he 
sought  to  urge  upon  the  ftuth  and  the  practice  of  others.  So  far 
as  he  himself  was  a  living  epistle  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  so  far 
did  he  proclaim  them  with  felt  and  living  energy.  Regarding  them 
simply  in  their  practical  aspects,  he  presented  and  urged  them  so 
far  as  he  himself  had  practically  felt  their  power,  on  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  his  people,  and  according  to  their  wants.  In 
the  practical  realization  of  them  consisted  his  progress  as  a  preach- 
er of  the  word.  Herein  lies  the  true  profiting  of  every  minister. 
In  proportion  as  he  can  make  the  word  of  G»od  live  and  abide  in 
himself,  is  he  fitted  to  minister  to  his  people,  and  to  profit  them 
by  his  ministrations.  It  is  not  the  idolized  book,  but  the  princi- 
ples of  the  word  living  and  abiding  in  the  soul,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  life  and  power  in  the  preacher  and  to  the  hearer.  So 
thought  Ware.  And  accordingly  while  none  was  more  steadfast 
than  he  in  his  implicit  belief  in  God's  word,  none  was  more  true 
to  himself.  While  also  none  was  more  strenuous  for  the  sub- 
stance, none  was  more  free  and  untrammeled  in  the  mode  of  pre- 
senting and  applying  divine  truth.  In  doing  this  he  found  a  pUu^ 
for  the  highest  literary  culture.  Studiously  regarding  even  the 
prejndices  of  his  people,  and  careful  in  his  treatment  of  the  Scrip- 
tmesj  to  say  nothing  that  might  shock  their  cherished  associations, 
he  yet  made  himself,  by  assiduous  culture,  master  of  a  style,  which 
for  beauty,  purity,  simplicity,  taste,  freedom  from  theological 
lachnicalilies,  and  suitableness  to  the  common  mind,  challenges 
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the  highest  admiration,  and  seenied  to  give  to  the  other  dements 
of  his  power,  and  influence,  an  unbroken  trannniasion  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 

Says  his  friend  and  classmate,  Mr.  Loring,  with  whose  words 
we  may  fitly  conclude  this  notice — 

**  As  I  have  listened  with  intense  interest  to  his  discourses  fitmi  the  polpH, 
and  none  ever  went  deeper  to  my  heart,  I  have  often  wondered  how  he  could 
produce  such  astonishing  results  upon  the  minds  of  his  audience,  with  the  ap- 
fraurentlv  simple  materials  he  had  collected.  His  exordium  and  the  early  por- 
tions or  his  address  would  seem  almost  trite  and  common-place,  but  for  the 
beautiful  transparency  of  the  style,  and  the  apostolic  simplicity  of  his  manner: 
ere  lonir,  however,  these  seemingly  quiet,  inert  elements  were,  by  some  snddeo 
yet  perfectly  natural  and  almost  unperceived  combination,  collected  like  scat- 
tered rays  into  a  focus,  shedding  the  brightest  light  upon  some  topic  of  moral 
duty,  or  exhibiting  in  a  broad  glare  the  hideous  deformi^  of  some  common 
sin,  or  kindling  the  flame  of  earnest  devotion,  throughout  the  whole  assembly. 
And  I  delight  to  trace  the  beautiful  analogy  of  his  life  and  writings ;  has 
widely  extended  fame  and  beneficial  influence  on  society, — a  light  shining  ftr 
and  wide, — ^the  beaming  combination  of  all  those  quiet  and  unpretending  yet 
most  earnest  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  which  marked  him  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave."— Vol.  II,  pp.  273,  274. 


Art.  VII.— CHRISTIANITY    APPLIED   TO    SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 

Conferences  sur  le  Christianisme  dans  son  applicoHon  aur  Quef* 
tions  Sodales.  Par  Edmond  de  Pressens^  Paris :  Imprime- 
rie  de  Marc  Ducloux  et  Comp.  Rue  Saint-Benoit,  7.  1849. 
Librairie  Philosophique  de  Ladrange.     pp.  335,  oct 

The  Author  of  this  work  is  co-pastor  with  Rev.  Louis  Bridel 
of  the  chapel  Taitbout,  Rue  de  Paris.  These  Conjirences^  ot 
familiar  lectures,  were  delivered  in  that  chapel  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  1849,  to  a  large  and  very  miscellaneous  audience, 
attracted  by  the  theme  at  a  time  when  Socialism  was  threcOening 
to  engulph  the  new  xepublic  in  a  sea  of  blood.  They  were 
thought  by  the  friends  of  evangelical  religion  in  Paris  to  be  timely 
and  useful ;  and  yet  we  find  the  author  in  his  preface,  a  few 
weeks  later,  raising  the  question  whether  the  lectures  were  still 
opportune,  '^  since  in  these  times  weeks  amount  almost  to  years" 
—a  striking  comment  on  the  fluctuations  of-  French  politics  and 
French  opinions.  But  there  is  no  subject  the  discussion  of  which 
could  be  more  opportune,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  this  country, 
than  this  very  subject  of  the  application  of  Chri^ianity,  the 
spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  all  quastiont 
relating  to  the  organization  and  the  economy  of  society.  It  de- 
mands just  now  the  special  attention  of  the  Christian  patriot  and 
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e     philosopher.     These  grpve  questions  sheuld  not  be  left  to  be  de- 
termined by  theorists  who  discard  Christiaiiity  as  antiquated  or 
effete. 
r.         In  the  present  article  onr  object  will  be  Mmply  to  introduce  the 
subject  and  to  indicate  sonoe  of  its  bearings  by  giving  an  outline 
t     of  Mr.  Pressens^'s  lectures,  with  occasional  comments. 

His  first  lecture  is  on  the  '<  Oonnection  between  the  Religious 

»     Problem  and  the  Social  Problem  of  the  Age."    In  showing  this 

^     connection  he  treats  of  the  pre-eminence  to  be  given  to  the 

s     principle  of  love  both  in  systems  of  religious  faith  and  in  social 

t     institutions ;  of  the  necessity  of  solving  the  first  or  the  religious 

*     problem  before  the  second  or  social  problem,  through  the  rejuve- 

^     neecence  of  religions  systems;  and  of  the  general  positieti  of  dif- 

g     ferent  schools  with  respect  to  this  double  problem.     The  problem 

of  society  is  not  yet  solved.     The  goal  of  political  progress  has 

I     been  reached  iti  democratic  institutions;  institutions  the  most 

[    favorable  to  the  moral  development  of  a  people,  and  having  suffi- 

'    cient  suppleness  or  elasticity  to  admit  bf  the  free  movement  of 

national  affairs,  and  even  of  the  inevitable  oscillations  of  a  crisis, 

without  breaking  a  constitution  or  invoking  a  revolution  at  every 

step  of  progress.     But  the  grand  question  of  the  true  organization 

of  society  remains  unsettled.     Interests  and  not  principles  have 

I    hitherto  been  consulted  in  all  attempts  to  solve  that  problem, 

the  frequently  conflicting  interests  of  classes.     But  the  progress  of 

society  is  always  by  means  of  ideae.    And  in  ^his  view  religion 

I     may  be  regarded  as  the  pivot  of  society ;  for  as  is  religion  such  is 

I     society.    The  great  movements  of  history  have  sprung  from  move- 

I     ments  of  the  religious  sentiment  for  better  or  for  worse.     What 

is  needed  therefore  for  the  renovation  of  society  is  a  religious  ren^* 

ovation,  a  renovation  in  the  religious  ideas  of  the  age  correspond^- 

I     ing  with  the  external  changes  in  society  which  the  times  demand. 

^     From  the  religions  principle  or  sentiment  must  come  the  motive 

I     power  in  a  new  order  of  things.     But  what  is  the  state  of  religion 

,     itiielf  as  related  to  this  work?    Neither  Catholicism  nor  Protest* 

antism,  as  these  systems  now  exist  in  Europe,  is  adequate  to  the 

wants  of  society.     Since  the  revolution  of  February,  Catholicism 

in  France,  instead  of  addressing  itself  to  those  spiritual  wants  of 

the  nation  which  that  revolution  disclosed,  has  only  sought  how 

best  to  maintain  itself  by  alliances  with  the  government  in  its 

successive  changes.     By  its  incessant  intrigues  for  secular  power 

it  has  lost  all  moral  authority,  and  has  forfeited  the  respect  of  the 

people.     Nor  is  the  Protestantism  of  France  much  better.     With 

more  of  true  dignity  and  self-respect  than  Catholicism,  and  with  a 

party  of  progress  earnestly  seeking  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  a 

soiotion  of  the  questions  that  agitata  society,  it  has  yet  looked 

more  to  its  .own  conservation  than  to  the  reniedy  of  existing  evils^ 
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Thece  is  need  pf  a  religious  renpyaltoo  which  shall  develop 
Christiaaity  in  its  simple  elements  an<^  in  its  practical  power. 
Christianity  is  essentially  progressive ;  for  while  its  principle  is  uiv- 
changing,  its  tendency  is  always  to  apply  that  principle  so  as  to 
bring  about  a  better  state  of  things,  first  in  our  own  ooncefHtoos, 
and  then  in  the  institutions  of  society.  Every  epoch  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  which  has  a  marked  character  is  to  be  recorded  as  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Grospel,  since  this  has  caused  all  social  agita- 
tion and  reform.  Thus  intimately  connected  are  the  religious 
and  the  social  problems  of  the  day.  It  remains  for  us  to  de- 
velop the  interior  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  principle  of  love  to- 
ward God  and  man,  and  to  make  every  thing  gravitate  about 
that  principle.  When  once  that  principle  shall  have  overcome 
those  erroneous  principles  of  philosophy  a^  of  religion  which  have 
been  arrayed  against  it,  a  ooniplete  revolution  in  the  social  and  po- 
litical order  will  immediately  ensue.  In  vain  are  the  questions 
that  agitate  society  submitted  first  to  Socialism  in  its  numerous 
systems,  next  to  the  philosophy  that  combats  Socialism,  then  to 
the  Catholicism  that  anathematizes  it,  and  then  to  the  Protest- 
antism that  ignores  it.  In  all  these  there  is  only  a  conflict  of 
interests ;  the  divine  principle  of  love  alone  can  meet  the  case. 
A  religious  revolution  which,  overturning  dogmas  and  forms, 
should  develop  the  Christian  principle  of  love,  would  lead  not  only 
to  the  solution  of  the  religious  questions  of  the  age,  but  to  the 
solution  of  the  social  questions  also :  for  the  two  are  one. 

In  his  second  lecture  Mr.  Pressense  inquires  into  the  cause  of 
the  impotence  of  Socialism,  and  shows  that  its  pantheistic  ten- 
dencies crush  the  spirit  of  love.  He  draws  a  vivid  and  beautiful 
contrast  between  the  principle  of  mere  justice  and  that  of  love ; 
the  former  defining  strictly  the  boundaries  between  meum  and 
iuum  and  giving  ^^  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;" 
the  latter  teaching  us  not  merely  to  respect  the  rights  of  a  neigh- 
bor, but  to  seek  his  welfare  in  sdl  possible  modes  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  much  personal  sacrifice.  This  spirit  cherished  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  individual  will  diffuse  itself  through  the 
frame-work  of  society,  and  while  it  will  never  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  will  yet  modify  all  social  institutions.  But  So- 
cialism suppresses  this  spirit  and  tends  to  annihilate  it.  This 
will  appear  from  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Socialism.  Socialism  tends  to  subordinate  individ- 
uality to  society ;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  under  this  system 
individuality  is  absorbed  and  annihilated.  With  that  moral  law 
which  makes  it  the  duty  of  each  freely  to  subordinate  his  own 
interests  to  the  interests  of  others,  and  to  use  bis  own  liberty  for 
the  good  of  others,  Socialism  has  no  concern ;  it  would  efiface  as 
far  as  possible  individual  character  whether  with*respect  to  £uth, 
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actions,  or  habits  of  life.  According  to  this  system,  the  state, 
society,  is  a  sort  of  mint  in  which  the  thoughts  and  the  souls  of 
all  are  to  be  stamped  with  the  same  image ;  the  effigy  of  society 
displaces  individual  physiognomy.  The  national  work -shop  and 
Ae  i^halanstery  are  but  reservoirs  in  which  individuality  is  swal- 
lowed up.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  society  being  all-powerful, 
personal  liberty  will  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  confiscated  to 
the  authority  of  society.  And  hence  results,  as  a  third  principle 
of  Socialism,  the  negation  of  moral  evil ;  for  since  man  is  a  mere 
thing  of  society  and  not  a  responsible  being,  it  is  not  just  to  im- 
pute to  the  perverseness  of  his  own  will  that  which  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  bad  organization  of  society.  To  reform  man  one 
need  do  nothing  more  than  to  reform  institutions.  Nay,  Social- 
ism goes  yet  farther ;  it  rejects  the  idea  of  an  invisible  world.  It 
destroys  in  man  the  world  of  conscience,  the  world  of  duly,  that 
invisible  world  within,  which  is  God  in  us,  speaking  to  us  and  re- 
reftling  his  designs.  But  the  same  shadows  that  enshroud  this 
inward  heaven,  veil  also  that  other  heaven,  the  vast  heaven  of 
our  hopes.  In  vain  does  the  soul  endeavor  to  find  its  place  in  the 
theories  of  Socialism ;  it  sees  nothing  but  the  earth,  always  this 
present  earth ;  the  permanence  of  personal  identity,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  are  questions  not  to  be  agitated  under  that  sys- 
teoi.  The  restriction  of  individuality  and  of  liberty,  and  the  ne- 
gation of  the  laws  of  conscience  and  of  the  invisible  world,  this 
is  the  philosophy  of  Socialism  wherever  it  has  developed  itself  in 
a  formal  system. 

Herein  we  trace  the  close  affinity  between  Socialism  and  Pan- 
theism. The  prime  feature  of  Pantheism  is  the  subveraion  of 
the  barrier  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  world  by  con- 
founding the  Creator  with  the  creature.  Under  whatever  form  it 
is  presented,  instead  of  contemplating  the  divinity  in  the  myste- 
riousness  of  an  absolute  liberty,  it  regards  the  divinity  as  dif- 
fused through  the  universe,  circulating  in  it  like  the  blood  in  our 
veins,  and  from  the  stone  to  the  man  passing  through  divers 
orders  of  existences  without  ever  terminating  in  a  distinct  person- 
ality, whirling  in  the  vortex  of  being  whose  agitated  waves  are 
everywhere  and  whose  source  is  nowhere.  And  wherefore  does 
Pantheism  thus  abolish  all  distinction  between  heaven  and  earth, 
and  make  an  apotheosis  of  the  creature  ?  Because  it  wishes  no 
superior ;  it  prefers  to  lose  itself  in  the  vast  whole,  rather  than  to 
recognize  a  region  more  elevated  than  that  in  which  it  flows,  be- 
cause in  coming  to  a  distinct  self-consciousness  it  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  master  whom  it  does  not  desire.  Pantheism  is 
suicide. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  origin  of  Pantheism  in 
I  human  nature,  and  to  trace  its  progress  from  rude  beginnings 
among  idolatrous  nations  through  the  ancient  oriental  philosophy, 
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down  to  the  systems  of  Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte,  Sehelling  and 
Hegel.  He  shows  that  Panthetsta  is  fatal  to  the  principle  of  love ; 
for  love  in  man  rests  only  upon  divine  love.  Substitute  for  a  per- 
sonal divinity,  for  an  intelligent  being  who  knows  and  loves  his 
creatures,  a  mere  vague  divine  essence  or  principle  diffused  through 
the  universe,  and  there  is  no  God  for  man  to  love,  no  object  to 
command  his  supreme  affection.  The  God  of  Pantheism,  the 
God  of  Socialism,  a  divinity  pervading  matter  in  the  gross  or 
parceled  out  in  innumerable  fragments,  can  not  be  an  object  of 
love.  No  body  can  love  an  abstraction.  Ekjually  impossible  is 
it  to  love  man  under  a,  system  which  puts  humanity,  society,  in 
the  place  of  the  individual.  Thus  Socialism  lacks,  yea,  it  destroys, 
the  one  vital  principle  of  social  reform. 

The  third  lecture  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  various  systems 
of  Socialism ;  in  particular  those  of  MM.  Lamennais,  Pierre  Le- 
roux,  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc  and  Proudhon.  We  need  not  follow 
the  author  in  this  analysis.  With  a  philosophy  at  once  keen, 
discriminating  and  profound,  he  shows  that  these  several  systems 
are  alike  based  upon  the  selfish  interests  of  men  and  preclude  the 
divine  principle  of  charity.  We  may  hereafter  find  occaskm  to 
enter  more  fully  into  his  reasonings  on  this  point. 

From  the  theories  of  Socialists  the  author  turns  in  his  fourth 
lecture,  to  the  anti-socialist  philosophy,  and  argues  that  the  deistic 
spirit  of  that  philosophy  is  equally  &tal  to  the  spirit  of  love. 
The  spread  of  doctrines  that  threaten  to  subvert  the  existing  order 
of  society  has  called  forth  from  its  academic  retreats  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  schools-^he  official  philosophy,  as  our  author  terms 
it,  which,  hitherto  courted  in  retirement  by  the  famed  few,  now 
essays  a  conflict  in  open  field  with  the  popular  philosophy  of  the 
Socialists.  But  neither  the  brilliancy  of  Cousin,  nor  the  clearness 
and  force  of  Thiers,  nor  the  scientific  acumen  of  Blanqui  and 
Chevalier  can  supplant  the  Socialists  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
And  herein  the  anti-socialist  philosophy  betrays  its  weakness ; 
for  when  a  doctrine  can  not  penetrate  the  mass,  it  either  has  no 
power,  or  its  day  is  gone  by.  The  people  are  led  either  by  an 
error  which  deceives  them  or  by  a  truth  which  sways  them. 
Whan  therefore  you  would  overthrow  what  they  have  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  and  what  falls  in  with  their  prejudices  and  tastes, 
you  must  attack  it  with  a  powerful  truth,  and  though  they  may 
awhile  resist  they  will  yet  feel  ite  force.  The  instinct  of  truth 
is  not  blunted  within  them ;  its  chords  vibrate  sonorously  in  their 
hearts.  But  it  is  not  conventional  forme  of  speech,  it  is  not  bril- 
liancy of  style  or  elegance  of  diction  that  will  reach  the  popular 
mind.  Thought,  naked  thought,  strong,  earnest  truth  aloue  can 
do  this.  A  philosophy  which  has  never  been  beyond  the  limits 
of  that  artificial  society  where  men  sport  with  ideas  as  with  words, 
which  has  never  breathed  the  vast  free  air  of  the  open  world,  and 
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which  when  it  comes  dewn  to  talk  with  men  can  not  throw  aside 
the  mantle  of  the  school  and  speak  to  the  multitude  a  word  that 
shall  be  felt  and  remembered — such  a  philosophy  is  doomed. 
What  then  is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  official  philosophy  ? 
It  is  that  that  philosophy  does  not  embrace  the  principle  of  love. 

The  official  philosophy  is  nothing  but  deism.  Aside  from  feith 
m  revelation  there  is  nothing  possible  but  pantheism  or  deism ; 
for  to  unaided  reason  either  God  is  nothing  but  the  creation  in  its 
ioimensity,  or  the  universe  stands' without  the  direct  agency  of 
Crod,  fixed  by  immutable  laws,  with  no  other  intervention  of  di- 
vine power  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  those 
laws.  If  pantheism  confounds  the  Creator  with  the  creation, 
deism  separates  the  two  so  that  they  can  never  again  be  joined. 
Deism  represents  the  Deity  as  inflexible :  nothing  but  law  reigns 
over  us,  an  unconscious  law,  a  dumb  law,  a  law  of  iron.  The 
legislator  of  the  world  is  like  the  legislator  of  antiquity  who  pro- 
mulgated his  code  to  a  single  city  and  disappeared.  He  is  im- 
passible to  all  the  woes  of  humanity,  an  abstraction,  without 
pity.  The  God  of  the  deist  dwells  apart  in  solitary  grandeur, 
ever  ready  to  defend  himself  against  his  creatures,  wrapped  up  in 
himself,  Uving  only  for  himself.  Between  such  a  Creator  and  his 
creatures  there  can  be  no  love.  Such  a  God  can  not  bestow 
kindness ;  for  an  express  act  of  kindness  would  be  a  miracle, 
and  deism  denies  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  and  good  which 
comes  by  a  necessary  law  is  not  an  expression  of  love  from  one 
intelligent  and  voluntary  being  towards  another. 

In  lUce  manner  deism  alienates  and  indurates  mankind  by  its 
law  of  destiny,  and  thus  admits  of  no  charity  between  man  and 
tDan.  It  ignores  all  history,  and  destroys  all  hope.  Every  thing 
is  fixed  by  an  unalterable  destiny.  Even  pantheism  is  more  to 
be  desired  than  a  system  which  recognizes  an  independent,  self- 
existeni  God  without  affections,  without  emotions,  without  regard 
of  any  sort  for  his  creatures.  *'  I  prefer,"  says  our  author,  '<  that 
grosser  divinity  difiused  through  the  universe,  unintelligent,  ma- 
terial, to  a  divinity  which  though  spiritual  is  implacable.  I  had 
rather  worship  an  idol  than  an  idea.  I  had  rather  not  know 
Dvhere  to  find  my  God,  than  know  where  he  is  when  that  knowl- 
edge to  me  is  useless.  I  had  rather  not  see  the  threshold  of  his 
habitation,  if  the  door  is  never  to  be  opened  for  me.  I  had  rather 
never  speak  to  him,  than  to  speak  to  him  in  vain." 

The  necessary  result  of  deism  upon  the  social  organization  is 
to  leave  each  individual  in  the  isolation  of  his  own  rights,  and  to 
relax  more^  and  more  the  bonds  of  community.  Extreme  indi- 
vidualism is  its  idea.  Society  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of 
monads ;  all  organization  is  designed  to  preserve  their  isolation. 
The  office  of  society  is  that  of  a  constable.  Men  associate  for  the 
aake  of  a  police;  not  that  they  may  be  unilod,  but  that  they  may 
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be  more  surely  isolated.  The  alate  playa  the  part  of  the  deiatie 
providence.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wants  or  the  miaerieB 
of  men.  The  whole  policy  of  deism  is  an  absolute  l&tBsez  faire^ 
letting  things  be  as  destiny  has  ordained.  The  deism  of  our  day 
is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  better  phase  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  last  century.  M.  Cousin,  in  his  preface  to  the  republieation 
of  the  Savoyard  Vicar  endorses  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau. 
Cousin,  in  his  treatise  on  Justice  and  Charity^  Mignet  in  his  lAfe 
of  Franklin^  and  Thiers  in  his  work  on  Pn^erty^  all  take  more 
or  less  distinctly  the  ground  of  the  deistic  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  doctrine  of  M.  Thiers  is  Potirierisfa 
reversed ;  his  deism  runs  aground  upon  the  same  materialism  as 
does  pantheism ;  he  defends  in  the  name  of  interest  what  the 
opposite  school  attack  in  the  name  of  interest.  The  principles 
are  the  same  on  both  sides  ;  and  however  noisily  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  morality  are  invoked  in  the  £ght  they  are  as  little  hon- 
ored on  one  side  as  the  other.  Deism  breathing  the  same  air  with 
Socialism  only  arms  the  passions  of  the  high  against  the  passions 
of  the  low.  The  conflict  of  the  official  philosophy  with  Social- 
ism is  the  dashing  together  of  two  vessels  whose  sails  are  filled 
by  the  same  tempest.  It  is  not  by  this  philosophy  that  the  prob- 
lem of  society  is  to  be  solved. 

Our  author  proceeds  in  his  fifth  lecture  to  discuss  Catholicism 
in  its  relations  to  the  subject  under  review.  Neither  of  the  two 
great  forms  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world,  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  is  a  full  realization  of  Christianity,  l^bis  is 
apparent  from  the  existing  state  of  society ;  for  since  the  pivot  of 
any  community  is  its  religious  faith,  and  as  is  its  professron  so  is 
its  constitution — the  mass  being  under  the  influence  of  the  dom- 
inant religious  idea — the  fact  that  the  masses  are  now  either  pan- 
theistic or  deistic  and  that  the  social  system  does  not  rest  upon  the 
principle  of  love,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  prevailing  reli- 
gious sentiment  is  not  sufficiently  consecrated  9XiA  vitalized  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  If  Christianity  were  doing  its  appro- 
priate function  this  state  of  things  would  not  exist.  What  then 
is  the  defect  of  the  prevailing  forms  or  developments  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
principle  of  love  may  be  extinguished  ;  one  by  denying  individ- 
uality and  liberty  and  thus  destroying  all  capacity  for  doing  good, 
the  other  by  making  personal  liberty  isolated  and  immovable  as 
fate.  Socialism  and  deism  tend  respectively  to  these  Extremes. 
Looking  at  the  general  spirit  and  the  fundamental  idea  of  Cathol- 
icimn  and  Protestantism,  we  shall  see  that  neither^ of  these  sys- 
tems has  more  than  half  healed  the  wounds  thus  inflicted  on 
either  hand  upon  the  principle  of  charity.  • 

Catholicism  is  a  religious  Socialism.  This  is  affirmed,  not 
of  Catholicism  aa  it  appeals  in  MiUlery.  Newman,  Baulain  or  La- 
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eordake — in  whose  month  it  anumes  a  modem  tone  and  a  tone 
of  conciliation  which  do  not  belong  K>  it — but  of  Catholicism  as 
it  appeare  in  the  protocols  of  that  Soveceign  Council  which  has 
promulgated,  with  such  clearness  knd  strength,  the  immutable 
doctrine  of  the  church ;  as  it  is  preached  in  Tillage  churches  and 
apprehended  by  the  popular  mind ;  as  it  is  taught  in  the  semina- 
ries; as  it  is  contained  in  homilies  and  catechisms.  This  actual 
Catbolicbm,  so  little  understood,  Catholicism  as  defined  by  the 
last  council,  and  not  that  fictitious  Catholicism  which  assumes 
so  naany  phases  to  correspond  with  political  changes,  is  the  sys- 
tem with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Catholicism  is  a  relir 
gious  Socialism,  and  so  far  forth  it  seriously  compromises  the 
principle  of  charity.  The  first  feature  of  Socialism,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  complete  subordination  of  the  individual  to  society. 
So  an  essential  principle  of  Catholicism  is  the  absolute  subjecti(« 
of  the  individual  to  the  religious  society.  The  church  is  not  a 
mere  voluntary  society  of  believers,  it  is  an  entity  by  itself,  arm- 
ed with  vast  power,  and  imposing  itself  upon  us  forcibly  and 
without  appeal.  We  may  not  have  a  thought,  we  may  not  form 
an  opinion  for  ourselves ;  every  thing  must  be  subordinated  to 
that  collective  being,  the  church,  which  represents  in  the  reli- 
gious world  what  the  state  represents  in  the  Socialist  world.  The 
church  believes  and  acts  for  us,  as  according  to  Socialism  the  state 
should  do.  Catholicism  wrnild  not  have  us  obey  God  directly ; 
but  its  aim  is  to  absorb  us  in  the  religious  society,  and  the  sub- 
mission wliich  it  demands  is  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  of 
our  individuality.  It  is  the  most  absolute  monarchy  of  which 
we  can  conceive. 

The  Catholic  church  is  the  national  manufactory  of  belief,  of 
religious  ideas,  in  which  every  one  sluggishly  depends  upon  the 
central  power  which  minutely  prescribes  his  task,  which  reduces 
him  to  the  place  of  a  machine,  and  provided  he  does  not  work, 
think,  meditate  on  his  own  account,  assures  him  of  his  wages  at 
the  end— salvation  and  eternal  rest  Under  this  system  we  can 
have  no  property  in  any  thing  moral  or  religious ;  our  minds  are 
magazines  in  which  are  deposited  the  truths  of  which  the  church 
is  guardian.  These  must  remain  there  immovable,  untouched  ; 
we  can  not  appropriate  them  by  a  personal  faith  ;  we  can  possess 
nothing ;  we  are  the  property,  the  thing,  of  a  religious  power 
which  binds  us  on  all  sides.  Thus  in  the  absorption  of  individu- 
ality y  Catholicism  and  Socialism  are  alike. 

But  it  would  seem  9^  first  view  that  there  could  be  nothing  in 
Catholicism  corresponding  to  the  pantheism  of  the  Socialists. 
Catholicism  does  not  confound  God  with  the  creation  ;  it  recog- 
nizes his  personality,  it  worships  him  as  in  heaven,  in  his  absolute 
sovereignty ;  yet  nevertheless  it  comes  to  the  same  resjult  with 
pantheistic  Socialism.    The  aim  of  pantheism  is  to  firee  man 
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from  the  ywwer  of  God ;  to  make  him  his  own  end,  haring  no 
other  laws  than  those  of  his  own  reason  and  will.  This  it  ac- 
complishes hy  denying  the  supernatural  and  invisible  worid,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  this  material  world  in  which  man  is  lord. 
Now  Catholicism,  by  the  natural  reaction  of  the  rebellions  heart, 
seeks  to  restore  to  man  the  glory  of  which  the  Gospel  has  spoiled 
him.  To  effect  this,  it  pots  the  invisible  world  at  such  a  remove 
from  ns  that  it  is  like  a  capital  thousemds  of  leagues  di^ant  from 
its  colonies,  which  exercises  no  authority  over  them  and  thus 
suffers  them  to  form  an  independent  government.  The  viceroy 
is  more  really  king  than  the  true  sovereign  whom  they  never  see. 
Thus  does  the  Oeithoiic  church  put  man  in  the  jriace  of  God. 
Catholicism  does  not  recognize  the  spiritual  union  of  man  with 
God.  It  brings  Qod  into  contact  with  man  only  externally.  In- 
tegrity and  virtue,  instead  of  being  the  internal  fruits  of  man's 
renovated  nature,  are  outward  gifts  bestowed  by  God  through  a 
certain  channel.  Hence  arises  the  principle  of  authority  in  the 
Catholic  church;  its  pompous  worship;  its  doctrine  of  real- 
presence  ;  and  its  priesthood,  through  whose  intercession  alone 
we  can  have  access  to  God.  Thus  man  is  represented  as  a  being 
80  miserable  and  degraded  that  God  disdains  to  allow  him  direct 
access  to  himself;  and  while  God  is  thus  put  afar  off  in  his  ideal 
sovereignty,  the  real  soyereignty  has  pa^ed  to  the  priest.  And 
here  it  is  that  Catholicism  like  Socialism  destroys  the  principle  &[ 
love.  For  how  can  there  be  any  interchange  of  a^ection  be- 
tween a  God  thus  remote,  and  man  whose  every  attempt  to  ap- 
proach him  is  repelled  by  rigorous  and  deba^ng  exactions? 
What  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  a  true  chwity  between 
man  and  man,  when  deeds  of  kindness  are  made  deeds  of  pen- 
ance, and  every  religious  duty  and  privilege  is  converted  into  a 
satisfaction  for  sin  ? 

Catholicism  is  the  enemy  of  Liberty.  The  question  of  liberty 
necessarily  takes  precedence  of  all  other  questions  pertaining  to 
society.  That  question  Catholicism  has  considered  only  to  con- 
demn it  as  a  damnable  heresy.  True,  the  Catholic  church  has 
sometimes  eulogized  liberty,  but  only  in  times  of  imminent  peril 
to  itself;  at  this  very  day  it  embraces  the  most  open  enemies  of 
liberty.  When  has  Catholicism,  being  in  power,  loved  liberty, 
favored  its  spread  among  the  people,  given  it  a  benediction? 
Passing  by  the  holy  Inquisition,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
celebrated  by  the  Te  Deum^  the  fire  and  the  sword  ever  ready 
for  those  suspected  of  liberal  opinions,  we  need  but  look  at  con- 
temporaneous history  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  Catholic  church 
is  the  enemy  of  liberty  and  of  social  progress.  What  is  it  that 
has  stood  longest  in  the  breach  for  the  defense  of  ancient  privi* 
leges  ?  that  has  uniformly  endeavored  to  gag  thought  ?  that  has 
denounced  the  firat  principles  of  popular  liberty  as  mom^roos 
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errors  ?  that  has  combated  eren  with  riolence  the  principles  of  the 
ReTohition  of  1789  ?  Catholicism ;  Catholicism,  not  all  Catho-  • 
lies,  bat  the  Catholic  charch.  And  this  opposition  of  the  Cath- 
olic chareh  to  ciTil  liberty  grows  out  of  the  Tery  constitution  of 
that  church,  out  of  its  fundamental  idea,  that  man  is  incompe- 
tent to  discern  truth  for  himself,  and  must  therefore  be  subject  to 
authority.  But  if  man  can  not  comprehend  truth  in  one  sphere, 
neither  can  he  comprehend  truth  in  another.  Truth  is  not  divi- 
ded into  parts.  There  is  not  one  truth  for  earth  and  another  for 
heaven ;  one  truth  for  a  religious  body  and  another  for  civil  so- 
ciety. Both  religious  and  political  society  rest  upon  the  same 
principles ;  and  if  individuality  and  subjectivity  are  expelled  (torn 
the  one,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  they  will  be  expelled  from  the 
other.  Hence  Catholicism  applies  the  princi{de  of  authority  to 
civil  order  as  well  as  to  ecclesiastiyid  order.  A  divine  right  c(»)« 
seerates  the  priest  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  priest  of  the  church* 
The  king  and  the  pontiff  are  anointed  with  the  same  holy  oil. 
The  official  orders  in  the  state  correspond  to  the  orders  in  the 
church.  The  same  principle  of  authority,  of  despotism,  prevails 
in  both. 

The  absolute  incompatibility  of  Catholicism  and  liberty  has 
been  sufficiently  manifested  in  the  reign  of  the  pliesent  Pope,  who 
it  would  seem,  loved  liberty  until  he  began  to  realize  that  its 
tooch  was  deadly  to  the  church  which  he  represents ;  and  so 
Pius  IX.  I|as  coi^uered  his  people,  not  by  spiritual  arms  but  by 
foreign  bayonets.  Catholicism  can  render  no  aid  in  the  solution 
of  thHB  social  question. 

In  his  sixth  lecture  our  author  discusses  the  insuffidenq^  ofPrO' 
iestantism.  Having  rerjected  Pantheism,  Deism  and  Catholicism 
as  all  alike  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  modem  society,  he  does 
not  find  even  in  Protestantism  a  supply  of  these  wants.  He  first 
shows  the  historical  importance  of  Protestantism.  Insignificant 
as  the  present  influence  of  Protestantism  appears  to  be  in  France, 
it  has  yet  stamped  its  impress  indelibly  upon  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  is  an  element  of  the  existing  social  constitution  of 
France  itself.  Not  that  Protestantism  as  a  dogma  is  acclimated 
in  France ;  but  that  it  exerts  there  a  moral  power  which  is  felt  in 
the  whole  structure  of  society.  Banished  and  persecuted  as  it 
has  been,  like  the  retreating  Parthian  it  has  left  a  mark  upon  the 
heart  of  the  country  which  can  not  be  effaced.  The  right  of 
private  judgment,  asserted  by  Protestantism,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  civil  liberty.  But  liberty  of  opinion  is  not  the  whole  of 
Protestantism.  Yaluable  as  this  is,  it  is  but  a  negative  principle 
and  would  not  go  far  to  remove  social  evHs.  Protestantism 
connects  the  right  of  private  judgment  with  a  higher  religious 
princi{de. 
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The  Protestantism  which  our  author  trnkes  for  his  standard  is 
•that  of  Calvin  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  Of  this  he  affirms  that 
it  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  Catholicism,  so  that  while 
the  latter  modifies  the  principle  of  love  in  a  socialistic  sense,  the 
former  modifies  that  principle  in  a  deistic  sense.  While  the 
Catholic  doctrine  tramples  nnder  foot  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the 
Protestant  doctrine  exalts  that  sovereignty  in  such  a  way  that  it 
assumes  more  or  less  of  that  absolute,  inflexible  character  which 
Deism  ascribes  to  it  This  very  view  of  sovereignty  in  one  sense 
ennobles  man.  Protestantism  emancipates  us  by  bringing  us  into 
subjection  to  God ;  for  there  are  no  distinctions  in  his  presence, 
but  all  are  alike  humble  and  abased  before  him.  The  petty 
sovereignties  which  have  degraded  us  now  disappear ;  and  priests 
and  Popes  with  all  their  ineignia,  their  sacerdotal  vestments,  their 
lofty  words  and  usurped  powers,  these  ialse  servants  who  in  the 
absence  of  their  master  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  put^- 
ting  on  his  apparel,  are  covered  with  confusion  by  his  return. 
The  end  sought  by  the  Reformation  was  sacred,  the  exaltation  of 
God,  the  sanctification  of  man.  But  it  is  not  a  caricature  of  Ca^ 
vinism  to  say  that  according  to  it  God  is  represented  as  an  illim- 
itable and  irresistible  power  acting  on  the  creation  as  if  he  were 
acting  upon  nonentity  without  the  co5peration  of  any  being,  set- 
ting up  this,  casting  down  that,  molding  souls  and  consciences  as 
he  shapes  insensible  matter,  assigning  men  to  happiness  or  misery 
eternal,  according  to  his  unseardiable  decrees.  *In  contrast  with 
such  a  being,  man  is  presented  as  utterly  weak  and  helpless. 

It  is  here  that  dogmatic  Protestantism  inflicts  a  blow  upon  the 
principle  of  love  both  in  God  and  man,  in  God  by  the  very  ab- 
solute manner  in  which  his  sovereignty  is  presented,  in  man  by 
the  destruction  of  his  moral  liberty.  Deism  does  not  admit  of 
love,  because  every  thing  from  God  to  man  moves  on  by  natural 
laws  which  nothing  can  suspend  or  turn  aside.  In  its  anxiety  to 
represent  gmce  as  sovereign  and  unconditional.  Protestantism  has 
struck  upon  the  same  rock.  It  presents  the  power  of  God  with- 
out that  attemperament  which  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  harmon- 
izes it  with  his  other  attributes.  Every  thing  is  referred  to  an 
eternal  and  immutable  decree.  In  this  exclusive  view  of  divine 
sovereignty,  Protestantism  affiliates  with  Deism.* 


*  In  a  note  on  this  view  of  Protestantism,  Mr.  Pressens^  observes  that  **  the 
place  which  an  idea  holds  in  a  system  is  of  great  importance  in  determining 
Its  signification.  If  it  is  not  the  sole  pivot  of  the  system,  then  whatever  pre- 
cision may  be  given  to  it  in  the  formula,  it  may  be  modified  or  rendered  com- 
plete by  other  ideas.  Thus  in  the  Scriptures  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  at 
times  presented  in  a  maaner  almost  as  absolute  as  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Bible  is  all  life  and  freedom,  and  the  im- 
nge  of  God  which  it  leaves  on  our  hearts,  when  we  regard  the  total  impres- 
sion, is  not  that  of  a  God  eternally  intrenched  in  &e  inflexibility  or  his 
decrees." 
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Our  author  proceeds  lo  trace  the  deterioratiDg  or  tupprefsing 
influence  of  this  view  of  divine  sovereignty  upon  the  principle  <^ 
love  whether  in  God  or  in  man,  and  maintains  that  Protestantism 
viewed  dogmatically,  is  but  a  semi-Catholicism.  After  having 
nobly  cast  off  the  chain  of  ancient  traditions  it  has  forged  anoth- 
er chain.  The  formula  of  doctrine  which  it  puts  forth  is  declar- 
ed to  be  the  truth  par  excellence^  and  one  must  accept  it  entire. 
One  may  not  contemplate  Christ  for  himself,  but  must  take  the 
new  and  imperfect  image  of  Christ  which  men  have  given.  The 
resohres  of  Synods  are  imposed  as  were  formerly  the  canons  of 
Councils,  and  persecution  is  waged  in  the  name  of  the  new  dog- 
ma. The  New  Testament,  instead  of  being  a  history  from  which 
we  derive  the  life  c^  Christ,  by  which  we  are  brought  in  contact 
with  him  and  subjected  to  his  authority,  is  too  often  made  a  code 
from  which  to  draw  statements  and  formulas.  The  letter  is  some* 
times  invested  with  a  power  which  does  not  belong  to  that  of 
which  it  is  the  mere  envelop.  And  yet  in  spite  of  those  rem- 
nants of  servitude  the  principle  of  liberty  has  been  asserted  by 
Protestantism,  and  is  destined  to  revolutionize  Europe. 

The  conclusion  at  which  M.  Pressens^  arrives  from  his  criti- 
cism of  dogmatic  Protestantism  is,  that  this  will  not  suffice  to 
work  the  renovation  of  society.  When  we  survey  its  practical 
influence  in  countries  which  have  been  molded  under  that  influ- 
ence, we  discover  that  it  secures  political  liberty,  and  nothing 
more.  Grermany  and  Great  Britain  illustrate  this  fact.  In  the 
former,  Protestantism  is  seen  ceatending  for  the  ancient  regime ; 
in  the  latter.  Protestantism  enters  as  an  element  into  the  constitu- 
tion, and  while  it  secures  civil  and  personal  liberty,  is  yet  the  ally 
of  a  powerful  aristocracy  and  maintains  its  own  hierarchy.  The 
debris  of  the  middle  ages  has  been  deposited  upen  the  soil  of 
England.  In  Germany,  in  France,  in  England,  in  Switzerland, 
Protestantism,  as  a  system,  has  combated  Socialism,  without  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problem  of  modem  society.  In  England, 
side  by  skle  with  the  splendid  mansions  of  aristocracy,  are  man- 
ufacturing towns  crowded  with  misery ;  while  Ireland  writhes  in 
the  horrors  of  famine.  Protestantism  has  not  there  effected  a 
true  social  reform.  Moreover,  Protestantism  itself  is  falling  into 
decay.  Everywhere  in  continental  Europe  it  is  crumbling  under 
the  storms  of  revolution.  In  England  it  seems  to  preserve  intact 
its  ancient  mold,  because  the  revolution  which  has  shaken  Europe 
has  not  yet  reached  it ;  but  when  that  revolution  shall  shake  Eng- 
land also,  or  shall  pour  forth  there  its  burning  lava,  that  crust  will 
be  broken  through  and  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  hope  of  the 
world  does  not  lie  in  Protestantism. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  author  speaks  of  Protestant- 
ism as  it  exists  for  the  most  part  in  Europe ;  hard-shelled,  dog- 
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matie,  cold,  formal,  incrusted  with  pride  and  with  age,  allied  or 
seeking  to  be  allied  with  the  state ;  the  burning  waves  of  reform 
themselves  congealed  into  mountains  of  stone.  From  such  a 
Protestantism  we  in  this  land  are  mercifully  delivered ;  yet  there 
are  those  who  would  impose  upon  us  just  such  a  Protestantism ; 
who  would  cover  this  virgin  soil  of  liberty  with  the  debris  of  the 
crumbling  dogmatism  of  the  old  world  !  Had  Mr.  Pressense  been 
more  conversant  with  the  workings  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  with  the  fruits  of  the  Protestant  spirit  in  the  United  Sta^ 
he  would  not  have  utterly  despaired  of  Protestantism  as  an  agen* 
cy  for  social  reform.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
even  in  this  country  Christianity  has  permeated  the  substratum  of 
society,  and  infused  itself  into  the  whole  social  order,  or  whether 
indeed  it  is  likely  to  do  so  with  the  present  spirit  and  efforts  of 
Christians  or  associations  of  Christians  which  call  themselves 
Protestant  and  evangelical. 

The  seventh  lecture  of  Mr.  Pressens^'s  course  treats  of  those 
aspirations  for  the  future  which  are  the  harbingers  of  important 
events.  Great  desires  precede  great  things.  Under  this  head  are 
presented  in  succession  the  eclectic  Deism  of  Jouffroy — a  leader 
of  the  young  eclectic  school  in  philosophy ;  the  practical  deism 
of  the  masses;  the  religioas  aspirations  of  Socialism,  as  seen  ia 
the  system  of  Buchez,  and  the  aspirations  of  Fourierism  in  the 
writings  of  Gilliot;  the  young  Catholic  school  both  political  and 
theological ;  and  the  aspirations  of  Protestantism  as  seen  in  Yinet 
and  Adolphe  Monod.  It  is  shown  that  the  grand  obstCK^le  to  re- 
ligious reform  is  in  the  union  of  church  and  state ;  that  the  state 
perpetuates  antiquated  forms  of  religion }  that  state  religions  keep 
the  people  in  a  delusion ;  that  state  protection  is  m  injury  to  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  men  who  are  convinced  of  these 
evils  to  avow  their  convictions  and  seek  to  enlighten  public  sen- 
timent in  this  regard. 

The  eight  and  last  lecture  aims  to  show  that  this  universal  as- 
piration after  a  better  state  of  things,  must  terminate  in  a  return 
to  evangelical  Christianity.  It  is  an  essential  condition  of  trae 
love,  that  it  ^all  not  com|n*omise  either  liberty  or  justice,  and 
that  it  shall  be  bestowed  as  a  voluntary  gift.  In  the  Christian 
system  Love  is  based  upon  one  grand  fact,  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Around  that  cross  our  hearts  must  center  that  we  may  there  meet 
the  heart  of  God  poured  forth  in  love  for  us ;  and  catching  tho 
mighty  impulse  of  that  love  we  shall  return  to  society  to  breathe 
only  love,  peace,  good-will  to  others. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  show  how  this  spirit  diffused  through 
society,  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  all  individuals,  wouU  attemper 
systems  of  religion,  would  modify  ^vernment,  would  relieve  all 
distress,  would  bind  mankind  together  in  one  holy  and  happy 
brotherhood.  He  concludes  by  urging  upon  each  individual  tJy^ 
cultivation  of  this  spirit. 
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We  have  now  given  our  readers  a  digest,  mainly  in  our  own 
language,  of  these  admirable  discourses.  The  subject  they  open 
to  view  is  one  of  vast  moment  in  its  bearing  upon  the  elevation 
of  sodety  and  the  final  success  of  Christianity  in  the  world. 
Christianity  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  poor.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  poor  have  not  been  furnished  with  Bibles  and 
tracts,  and  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  but  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  physical  and'  social 
condition  of  the  masses,  with  a  view  to  their  permanent  elevation. 
Christians  have  been  disproportionately  intent  upon  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  mankind,  overlooking  the  close  connection  between 
the  physical  and  the  moral  in  their  condition,  and  too  little  regard- 
ing Christ's  method  of  doing  good.  The  moral  renovation  of  the 
masses  in  great  cities  is  well  nigh  hopeless,  while  their  physical 
condition  remains  what  it  is.  In  ail  measures  of  true  philanthro- 
py, in  all  practical  and  judicious  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
aociety,  wherever  in  a  word,  the  great  interests  of  humanity  are  to 
be  promoted,  there  Christians  should  take  the  lead.  We  believe 
that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  by  the  church ;  not  by  oi^anizations, 
nor  by  creeds;  but  by  living  Christians  applying  the  spirit  and 
maxims  of  the  Gospel  to  all  the  details  of  human  affairs.  They 
who  throw  aside  the  church  as  an  agent  of  reform,  divest  reform 
of  the  religious  element  which  is  its  sole  vitality.  No  reform  can 
succeed  from  which  that  element  has  been  cast  out,  or  into  which 
that  element  does  not  fully  enter.  Christians  therefore  must  look 
to  it  that  this  element  is  infused  into  every  needed  reform  ;  they 
must  themselves  be  forward  in  every  such  reform,  in  the  spirit  of 
love,  the  spirit  of  Christ.  This  is  their  responsibility.  Instead  of 
expending  blows  upon  the  dead  carcass  of  Fourierism,  let  them 
direct  their  aim  at  the  monster  evils  before  which  Fourierism  has 
fallen.  It  may  be  that  as  the  race  has  been  suffered  to  experiment 
on  a  great  scale  with  philosophy,  with  formalism,  and  with  in- 
fidelity, so  it  shall  be  suffered  in  France  or  on  some  other  field  to 
make  full  proof  of  schemes  of  social  reform  without  the  Gospel. 
But  let  the  church  avert  the  bloody  and  disastrous  trial.  The 
great  problem — nay,  that  is  not  a  problem  for  the  Christian,  which 
Christ  himself  has  demonstrated — the  great  duty  of  the  Christians 
of  this  age  is  the  application  of  Christianity  in  its  principles  and 
spirit  to  sJl  interests  of  society  and  of  humanity. 
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Art.  VIIL— on    PERFECT    INTONATION    AND   THE 

EUHARMONIC    ORGAN. 

f 

An  Essay  an  Perfect  Intonation;  with  remarks^  showing  the 
Practicability  of  attaining  it  in  the  Organ ;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  Euharmonic  Organ,  of  Alley  4*  Poole, 
By  Henry  W.  Poole.  Extracted  from  the  American  Jonrnal 
of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  ix,  Second  Series,  1850.  New 
Haven :  B.  L.  Hamlen.     1850. 

The  subject  of  music  is  of  wide  and  varied  interest.  Its  laws 
demand  for  their  investigation  the  intellect  of  the  student.  Its 
execution  gives  scope  to  the  highest  attainment  and  perfection  of 
art.  Its  strains  breathe  sweptly  on  the  heart  through  the  portals 
of  sense :  soothing  us  in  infancy,  cheering  us  in  life's  conflicts 
and  changes,  elevating  the  soul  in  hours  of  worship,  and  breath- 
ing on  the  ears  of  the  dying  the  notes  that  commingle  with  the 
melodies  of  heaven.  As  connected  with  the  organ  and  the  sanc- 
tuary, it  enters  into  the  most  sacred  department  of  life — that  of 
the  public  worship  of  God.  There,  on  the  solemn  day,  it  sets 
forth  an  emblem  of  the  heavenly  world  when  the  praises  of  God, 
flowing  from  the  heart  and  lips  of  his  people  and  sustained  in 
their  expression  by  that  instrument,  fill  the  air  with  the  incenee 
of  pure  and  sweet  tones  enveloping  the  whole  assembly,  and  as* 
cending  toward  the  deep  empyrean,  with  their  harmony.  There 
may  be  too  much  that  is  sensuous  in  the  forms  of  religious  wor- 
ship :  but  so  long  as  man  is  a  being  compounded  of  sense  and 
reason,  we  see  not  well,  how  he  can  be  true  to  the  inward 
thought  that  inspires  religious  feeling,  except  by  outward  and  ap- 
propriate utterance ;  or  how  he  can  be  true  to  a  communion  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  others  in  devotional  praise,  except  by 
united  utterance  with  them  in  agreeing  forms  of  musical  chant 
or  psalmody.  We  need  not,  however,  argue  the  question  whether 
music  should  be  admitted  into  public  worship.  Our  readers  gen- 
erally and  thosfe  religious  congregations  which  we  represent, 
admit  this  form  of  worship  to  be  a  true  expression  of  devotion : 
and  what  is  more,  they  generally  admit  that  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  such  a  form  of  expression  is  deepened  in  power  and 
effect,  as  human  voices  in  their  communion  mingle  in  notes  of 
pure  harmony,  and  as  they  are  sustained  and  sweetened  by  the 
accompaniment  of  true-toned  and  clear-toned  instruments.  Our 
admission  above  as  to  what  may  be  too  sensuous  in  worship,  we 
would  apply,  therefore, — so  far  as  church  music  is  concerned — 
not  to  the  use  of  instruments  or  organs  in  the  worshiping  assem- 
bly as  accompaniments  to  the  voice  in  sacred  psalmody ;  but  to 
their  use  as  instruments  only,  for  entertaining  the  ears  with  light 
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aad  fantastic  interludes,  unsuited  to  divine  praise,  that  draw 
away  the  mind  and  heart  from  the  sacred  themes  of  devotion. 

As  ah  instrument  to  accompany  the  music  of  the  church,  the 
organ  has  ever  held  the  place  of  preeminence,  for  two  reasons  es- 
pecially ;  that  on  its  capacious  wind -chest  may  be  gathered  stops 
of  almost  every  variety  of  voice  belonging  to  orchestral  instru- 
ments ;  and  that  these  many  stopg^d  *  voices  through  all  their 
ranks  ate  placed  at  the  perfect  and  instantaneous  command  of  a 
single  musician  presiding  at  the  key-board.  Yet  there  has  ever 
been  a  defect  in  the  music  of  the  oi^an,  notwithstanding  the 
sweetness  and  the  mighty  thunderings  of  its  distinct  voices :  tliat 
these  voices  have  not  been  capable  of  uniting  with  each  other  in 
the  utterance  of  a  full  continued  flow  of  perfect  harmony.  There 
are  intermingled  waves  of  discord  to  dissatisfy  the  ear  and  voice 
of  the  choir,  which  are  banished  from  the  performances  of  the 
more  perfect  orchestral  instruments. 

To  overcome  this  defect  and  thus  perfect  the  music  of  this  in- 
strument there  have  been  heretofore  some  attempts  made ;  but, 
for  reasons  into  which  we  will  not  here  enter,  they  have  failed  of 
success.  To  this  point,  the  investigations  of  the  author  of  the 
essay  to  which  we  have  referred  at  the  head  of  this  article  have 
been  directed,  in  connection  with  another  gentleman — an  expe- 
rienced organ  builder, — by  whose  united  efforts,  an  instrument 
has  been  planned  and  built,  of  great  perfection  in  its  harmony, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  title  of  the  fiuharmonic  Organ. 

In  order  to  make  the  plan  sure,  it  became  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  mathematical  laws  that  regulate  the  intervals  of  the 
musical  scale  and  which  determine  the  relation  of  one  scale  to 
another,  so  that  it  might  be  clearly  seen  what  number  of  distinct 
tones  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  compass  of  each 
octave,  in  order  to  provide  for  as  many  distinct  and  perfect  scales 
as  were  to  be  compassed  by  the  instrument.  To  this  branch  of 
the  subject  the  first  part  of  the  essay  is  devoted,  which  treats  of 
perfect  musical  intonation.  The  writer  thus  states  his  subject  in 
the  opening  sentence :  "  This  paper  will  treat  only  of  one  depart- 
ment of  the  science  of  music — the  laws  which  fix  the  tune  of  all 
musical  scales,  and  determine  all  musical  intervals." 

After  speaking  of  the  territory  as  but  partly  explored  and  as 
still  disputed,  and  of  the  universal  agreement  as  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  scale  as  executed  on  key-board  instruments  and  other 
instruments  of  a  variety  of  fixed  scales ;  and  after  alluding  to  the 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  remedy  the  scales  of  the  organ  and  put 
them  on  a  mathematical  basis,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  subject, 
if  not  ignorance  of  it,  manifest  in  modem  treatises ;  he  enters  the 
subject  himself  as  an  independent  writer,  attempting  to  avoid  the 
errors  of  theorists  by  experiments  and  studies  of  his  own.  The 
fundamental  position  which  serves  as  the  basis  of  all  his  calcula- 
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tions  it  thus  stated.  ''  We  find  by  experiment  that  if  two  or 
more  sounds  heard  together,  are,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  vibra- 
tions, in  a  sufficiently  simple  ratio,  their  relations  are  perceived  by 
the  ear,  producing  an  agreeable  sensation,  and  this  eifecC  we  caU 
harmony." 

Without  following  the  writiv  on  his  course,  we  would  present 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  scales,  which  may  meet,  per- 
haps, the  objections  which  musical  artists  might  adledge,  and 
bring  the  subject  before  them  and  the  cdmrnon  reader  as  one 
whose  laws  are  clearly  laid  in  the  unerring  science  of  the  mitth- 
ematics. 

The  assertion  is  sometimes  made  that  different  intervals  of  pro- 
gression in  an  octave  are  equally  pleasant  to  the  ear ;  and  that 
it  is  the  fancy  of  the  ear,  and  not  science  that  settles  the  scale. 
But  there  is  a  musical  scale,  the  notes  of  which  are  fixed  by  the 
simple  ratio  which  their  vibrations  bear  to  those  of  the  fundaineD- 
tal  note :  and  it  is  found  that  these  are  the  notes  that,  when 
wrought  into  melodies  or  harmonies,  agree  most  perfectly  with 
the  demands  of  the  ear.  The  ear  is  therefore  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  accord  arising  from  those  vibrations 
which  by  their  simple  ratios  pile  themselves  together,  as  one,  on 
every  2d,  or  3d,  or  4th,  &c.  viBration  ;  and  this  accord  of  vibra- 
tions is  the  deq)  unchangeable  foundation  of  the  melodic  and 
harmonic  intervals  of  the  scale.  The  science  is  founded  therefore 
in  laws  as  precise  as  mathematical  ratios :  to  the  perception  ef 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  the  sensibilities  of  the  ear  and 
mind  of  man.  The  musical  scale  is  not  therefore  a  mere  creature 
of  fiemcy,  chosen  and  shaped  at  will ;  but  a  fixed  reality,  a  thing 
true  to  nature,  a  series  founded  on  proportionate  vibrations  which 
are  appreciated  at  once  by  every  ear  which  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed with  the  usual  degree  of  musical  perceptions. 

This  harmonic  proportion  of  vibrations  is  demonstrated  by 
means  of  a  musical  string.  The  discovery  is  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  it  arose  from  the  use  of  stringed  instruments 
in  their  music :  a  discovery  which  led  the  natural  philosopher  and 
the  mathematician  to  enter,  with  their  calculations,  within  the 
domain  of  sounds,  and  demonstrate  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed ;  and  which  furnished  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
the  sections  of  '  the  musical  canon'  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Euclid. 

It  was  found  that,  a  string  of  given  length  and  given  tenmon, 
when  bridged  or  divided  in  the  center,  gave  on  each  division  the 
same  pitch  of  sound ;  and  that  the  pitch  of  the  half  division 
agreed  perfectly,  as  an  octave  above,  with  the  pitch  of  the  wbole 
string :  or  that  vibrations  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  2,  produced 
sounds  in  octave  unison :  so  they  proceeded  to  other  aliquot  parts 
of  the  string,  and  found  that  harmony  of  interval  arising  fiom 
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their  vibrations,  to  which  their  ean  were  already  attuned  by 
nature. 

On  the  other  hand  the  truth  that  the  perceptive  faculties  of 
man  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  selecting  a  true  scale  of  har- 
monic intervals  in  music,  is  seen,  in  the  fact  that  all  who  incline 
to  music  and  attempt  their  vocal  powers,  slide  at  once  upon  such 
a  scale.  The  musician  and  artist,  when  most  successful  in  true 
intervals,  ever  accord  most  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  vibra- 
tion that  govern  harmony ;  though  they  never  think  of  mathe- 
matics, vibrations,  numbers  and  ratios,  at  the  time.  They  care 
not  a  fig  for  these  scientific  foundations  which,  by  a  secret  law  of 
providence,  govern  their  perceptions.  They  are  thinking  only 
of  their  own  musical  perceptions.  They  are  trying  to  accomplish 
these  accurately,  with  the  voice  or  the  instrument.  Yet  the 
mathematician  with  his  intellectual  apparatus  of  calculations — his 
compass  and  dividers,  his  numbers,  ratios,  proportions — surveys 
and  measures  the  foundations  and  parts  of  the  musical  edifice ; 
and  constructs  that  alone  which  is  perfect.  The  musician  is  con- 
tent to  dwell  within  the  house,  to  enjoy  its  proportions,  and  fill 
the  air  with  the  sweet  resonance  of  the  walls  to  his  song.  The 
one  is  the  intellectual  sovereign,  who  sets  forth  unbending  laws 
of  perfection  that  must  be  obeyed.  The  other  is  the  heart-sove- 
reign— the  pure  child  of  nature,  striving  to  pour  forth  the  music 
of  those  laws  as  they  live  within  the  soul.  The  one  is  Euclid ;  de- 
monstrating the  harmonic  canon.  The  other  is  Jenny  Lind ;  pour- 
ing forth  her  living  joy  in  songs  of  enchantment.  Science  and  na- 
ture here  meet  in  agreement  on  one  fixed  scale  in  the  progression 
and  intervals  of  musical  tones.  The  diatonic  scale  therefore, — ^the 
members  of  which  are  at  this  age  so  generally  expressed  by  the 
terms ;  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  ^,  do, — is  a  fixed  basis  of  harmony 
in  a  sequence  or  a  consonance  of  musical  tones— the  harmony  of 
number  to  the  satisfied  reason,  the  harmony  of  music  to  the  de- 
lighted sense.* 

The  history  of  the  diatonic  scale  will  show  only  the  paucity 
or  incompleteness  of  the  instniments  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
the  modems  have  advanced  far  beyond  them  in  instruments  and 
means  to  express  the  true  scale  of  harmony  and  nature  in  its 
varied  combinations :  but  never  that  any  nation  or  people  ever 
set  up  any  other  scale  of  musical  intervals  than  accord  with  the 
harmony  of  universal  nature.  If  a  nation  is  discovered  with  an 
instrument  of  four  notes  only,  and  if  riiey  confine  their  music  to 
simple  melodies  cramped  within  the  narrow  compass  of  these 

*  The  intervals  of  discrete  pitch  in  the  musical  scale  are  shown  to  be  found* 
ed  in  nature,  also,  in  the  harmonies  that  spring  up  in  connection  with  the  fhn- 
daroental  note  in  the  bell,  the  string,  dec,  and  in  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in 
speech  by  thirds,  major  and  minor,  oy  fifths,  by  octaves,  &g. 
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notes :  yet  within  that  limit,  they  take,  always  melodic  and  tiar- 
monic  intervals.  "  The  scales  the  Greeks  used,"  says  an  able  writer 
in  the  Westminster  Review,  "  were  precisely  like  our  own,  and 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  but  one  system  of  musical  sounds  in 
nature."*  If  any  people  ever  divided  into  a  few  quarter  tones  only, 
that  was  whining,  not  music,  not  the  first  effort  after  a  true  mel- 
ody and  harmony.  These  latter  qualities  of  all  sweet  song  have 
their  laws  of  intervals  fixed :  and  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts,  in  relation  to  music  and  musical  instruments,  has  set  forth  a 
progress  only  by  advance  in  the  line  of  truth  already  known ;  not 
by  its  overthrow ;  and  opened  on  the  world  the  wonder-working 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  modem  composers  and  artists. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  ear  needs  a  harmonic  instrument  iat 
a  test  in  procuring  a  correct  scale,  in  solo  practice,  an  argument  at 
all,  against  the  truth  that  a  true  musical  scale  has  its  fouodatioci 
in  nature.  It  shows  only  that  we  must  resort  for  discovering  the 
true  scale  to  measuring  instruments ;  and  that  measurements  lead 
us  to  fix  on  proportions  that  are  in  harmonious  vibration.  For 
example :  he  who  has  two  stopped  diapason  pipes,  of  the  r^ht 
dimensions  for  the  purpose,  furnished  with  movable  stoppers,  has 
the  means  in  his  hands,  as  those  pipes  are  resounding  on  the  wiod 
chest,  to  ascertain  a  true  harmonic  fifth,  or  a  true  mtgor  third,  or 
a  true  minor  third ;  he  will  perceive  by  the  ear  the  precise  point 
at  which  the  stopper  produces  the  perfect  chord  of  its  kind,  the 
smallest  variation  above  or  below  which  produces  a  wave  of  dis- 
cord, perceptible,  offensive  even,  to  the  ear.  Now  he  knows  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  two  are  in  perfect  ratios  of  accordance  by 
this  test;  as  truly  as  the  carpenter  with  his  compass  knows  that 
he  scribes  a  complete  circle,  or  with  a  rectangular  rule  divided 
correctly  on  its  sides,  that  he  marks  a  complete  square.  In  this 
way  a  musical  instrument  may  be  formed  with  intervals  of  cor- 
rect vibration  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  ear  and  voice ;  that  both 
may  be  cultivated  by  that  which  is  perfect. 

We  need  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  point,  were  it  not  that 
musical  artists  often  think  it  degrading  to  bring  down  their  sub- 
lime soarings  and  executions  to  simple  elementary  laws  and  prin- 
ciples, unchangeably  fixed,  which  lie  at  the  foundation.  As  well 
find  fault  with  the  fact  that  all  this  glorious  variety  of  light  and 
shade  and  many-tinted  coloring  that  adorns  the  fields  of  nature 
or  speaks  forth  in  life  from  the  rich  paintings  of  the  finest  mas- 
ters, is  resolvable  into  the  simple  elements  of  the  prismatic  colocs 
blended  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Truth  is  truth,  the  world  over ; 
and  in  the  musical  world,  as  well  as  in  any  other,  conformity  to 
the  truth  lies  at  the  deep  fcundation  of  all  its  varied  excellence 
and  riches. 

•  Art  vi,  Jan.  No.,  1849. 
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The  first  position  in  music  we  have  considered :  that  there  is 
a  fixed  scale  of  progressive  intervals  in  an  octave  ;  that  this  scale 
is  the  basis  of  all  good  melody  and  all  correct  harmony. 

But  that  scale,  it  is  possible,  may  commence  at  any  pitch  with- 
in the  compass  of  musical  sounds.  The  human  voice,  which  is  a 
perfect  instrument  for  the  production  of  music,  can  start  on  the 
regular  scale  at  any  possible  pitch  within  the  extent  of  its  com- 
pass ;  and  can  complete  any  ascending  scale  that  begins  an  octave 
below  its  highest  note,  and  any  descending  scale  that  ends  not 
below  its  lowest  note.  It  has,  at  command,  a  wide  extent  of  in- 
finitesimals of  pitch  between  these  limits,  from  which  it  can  start 
the  scale  of  an  octave  and  carry  it  through  to  its  completion.  In 
this  indefinite  range  of  scales,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  follow  • 
it  with  any  instruments ;  because  instruments  must  be  tuned  at 
a  fixed  and  unalterable  pitch ;  since  no  possible  tuning  mechanism 
can  be  applied  to  a  fixed  string  or  pipe  that  shall  make  it  assume 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  player,  a  new  and  definite  pitch  :  where- 
as the  human  voice,  in  its  best  estate,  assumes  at  once,  by  mus- 
cular action,  at  the  will  of  the  vocalist,  the  tension  of  string,  the 
length  of  reed,  the  capacity  of  pipe  necessary  to  the  production 
of  the  particular  pitch  of  voice  which  is  designed. 

Although  the  voice  is  capable  of  this  indefinite  diversity  of  pitch, 
— outstretching  in  capacity  all  possible  constructions  of  dead  and 
passive  instruments — there  is  one  law  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
scales  to  one  another,  founded  in  the  harmony  of  ratios  between 
scales,  that  renders  so  wide  an  application  of  scales  unnecessary ; 
and  which  renders  a  system  of  instrumentation  for  accompani- 
ment to  the  voice  possible. 

The  law  is  this.  Music  must  proceed  on  one  fixed  scale,  or  if, 
to  relieve  the  ear  and  give  new  coloring  to  the  expression  of  the 
song,  it  departs  from  the  scale  on  which  it  was  moving,  the  new 
scale  must  start  on  a  key  note  at  the  harmonic  distance  from  the 
old  one  of  either  a  fifth  above  or  a  fifth  below.  For,  next  to  the 
change  of  the  key  by  the  antiphony  of  an  octave  as  1  to  2,  the 
simplest  ratio  for  a  change  is,  as  2  to  3,  or  to  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending fifth.  By  this  law  of  nature  the  musician  proceeds  in 
his  song,  keeping  to  his  key  note,  or  making  his  transit  to  a  new 
one  by  the  skip  of  the  fifth. 

Now  with  this  simple  law  of  *  modulation/*  as  it  is  called— or 
change  of  key  and  scale — the  accompaniment  of  the  voice  with 
fixed  instruments  becomes  possible  within  all  reasonable  divisions 
of  an  octave.  Two  things  only  are  demanded :  one  is,  a  concert 
pitch,  as  it  is  called — one  fixed  pitch  of  measurement  from  which 


•  We  speak  not  here  of  the  possible  ways  of  executing  modulations  on  instru- 
ments of  fixed  scales,  by  various  preparatory  notes  of  transition  into  nearer  or 
more  remote  scales,  bat  of  the  fixed  relatioo  of  the  scales  to  one  another. 
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all  calculations  of  iustraments  proceed — like  the  foot  scale  in 
measures  of  length,  or  the  pound  in  measures  of  weight,  or  the 
bushel  in  measures  of  quantity — the  other  thing  demanded,  is 
that  instruments  of  stops  be  regulated  for  the  scale  of  the  concert 

Sitch,  and  for  other  scales  proceeding  from  it,  in  their  proper  or- 
er  of  ascending  or  descending  series  by  a  true  fifth  from  the  <Ad 
tonic  to  the  new.  Thus,  according  to  the  common  notation,  the 
letter  G  may  represent,  the  music  world  over,  one  fixed  pitch  fiw 
the  universal  concert  of  all  instruments  and  voices.  Every  in- 
strument should  therefore,  when  extended  in  its  capacities  beyond 
the  scale  of  C,  add  to  it,  next,  the  capacities  of  representing  the 
scale  of  G,  and  the  scale  of  F ;  then  the  scale  of  D  and  the  scale 
f  of  Bb,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  the  natural  scale  first ;  then  the 
scales  of  one  sharp  and  one  flat ;  then  of  two  sharps  and  two 
flats ;  and  in  this  method  of  modulation  into  perfect  dominants  and 
•ubdominants,  the  scales  may  advance  indefinitely. 

Yet  the  limit  of  five  sharps  and  five  flats,  or  six  sharps  and  six 
flats,  is  as  far  as  it  is  convenient  to  extend  fixed  instruments ;  and 
it  enables  such  instruments  to  accompany  the  voice  through  scales 
as  near  to  each  other  as  a  twelfth  part  of  an  octave  each.  There 
can  be  no  appreciable  difierence  of  expression,  or  of  aecommo* 
dation  to  the  compass  of  voice  melodies,  that  can  ever  demand  a 
division  to  be  made  between  these,  or  to  be  carried  beyond  these 
limits.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  extending  the  capaci* 
ties  of  instruments  beyond  these  limits  of  convenietice. 

Now  it  is  on  these  principles  as  to  the  harmonic  foundation  of 
a  true  diatonic  scale,  and  of  the  harmonic  relation  of  scales  to  one 
another,  that  Mr.  Poole,  having  set  forth  the  relative  vibrations  of 
the  members  of  a  true  harmonic  scale,  has,  by  comparison  of 
these  intervals  with  the  intervals  called  for  in  the  related  scales, 
shown  precisely,  when  passing  from  one  scale  to  its  adjoining 
scale  above  or  below,  what  notes  of  the  old  scale  are  to  be  drop- 
ped from  use  in  the  compass  of  each  octave,  and  what  new  ones 
are  to  be  introduced  in  their  stead.  His  conclusion  is  thus  stated : 
"  To  transpose  the  scate  to  the  fifth  above ;  the  sixth  must  be  rma- 
ed  a  COMMA,  and  the  fourth  a  chbomatic  semitone  to  form  the 
SBCOHD  and  seventh  of  the  new  scale. 

''  And  to  transpose  it  to  the  fifth  beUnv,  the  process  must  be  re- 
versed :  t.  e. :  the  second  must  be  lowered  a  comma,  and  the  skt- 
■NTH  a  chrohatic  semitone,  to  form  the  sixth  6eiu/ rouaxH  of  the 
new  seak.^^ 

Here  then  is  the  solid  foundation  for  a  true  harmonic  instm- 
ment  of  fixed  scales ;  here  is  an  arrangement  of  notes  that  sci- 
ence decrees,  and  that  art  Tnust  obey,  if  it  is  desired  to  invest  a 
passive  instrument,  with  the  capacity  of  uttering  a  succession  of 
tones  and  harmonies  that  are  enchantingly  pure  and  true  to  na- 
ture, and  that  pass  sw6etly  to  the  voice  and  ear  of  nature  in  all 
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the  transits  of  tbe  scales.  With  these  rules  to  guide  them  in 
arraogiog  perfect  scales  of  pipes,  Messrs.  Alley  and  Poole  have 
constructed  an  organ,  with  an  extent  of  eleven  such  scales  which, 
by  very  simple  mechanism,  brings  under  command  of  the  key 
board,  at  any  moment,  the  particular  scale  upon  which  the  organ- 
ist would  enter.  This  oi^n  tnie  to  the  science  of  according  vi- 
bcations  on  which  it  has  been  constructed,  is  found,  as  they  who 
have  heard  it  testify,  to  give  forth  that  perfect  intonation  and  har^ 
mony,  which  render  the  best  possibly  tuned  organ  constnicted  on 
the  old  plan,  when  heard  by  its  side,  comparatively  an  offense  to 
the  voice  and  the  ear. 

But  aside  from  the  demonstration  of  this  experiment,  we  are 
prepared  now,  to  show  the  precise  faults  of  the  plan  on  which  the, 
oi^an  has  hitherto  been  constructed  and  how  the  new  plan  of  tbe 
Euharmonic  organ  escapes  from  those  faults,  and  presents  a  far 
sweeter  and  richer  progression  of  notes  for  the  voice  of  praise  in 
the  sanctuary. 

The  organ,  with  its  key  board  of  12  divisions  to  tbe  octave,  is 
intended  to  accompany  the  voice  in  the  natural  scale  and  through 
the  sharp  scales  and  the  flat  scales  to  the  6th  term  of  each :  and 
to  make  these  extreme  scales  meet  on  one  and  the  same  black 
key  of  tbe  key  board,  called  both  P#  and  Gb.  The  instrument 
hitherto  has  been  constructed  with  a  design  to  represent  all  these 
various  divisions  by  a  series  of  twelve  notes  to  the  octave  only. 

The  key  board  has  the  true  limits  of  division  for  the  conven- 
ience of  fingering :  for  compassing  an  octave  with  one  hand ;  for 
combining  the  harmonic  divisions;  for  measuring  definite  skips; 
for  accomplishing  easy  runs.  With  that,  we  find  no  fault;  and 
for  deviation  from  that,  we  must  condemn  every  plan  adopted 
for  a  harmonic  organ  which  goes  to  extend,  by  newly  inserted 
keys,  the  compass  of  the  key  board  octave,  as  out  of  the  pale  of 
fingering. 

But  the  organ  has,  up  to  this  time,  labored  under  defects  that 
necessarily  arise  out  of  the  false  plan  of  its  arrangement,  and  that 
are  utterly  remediless  without  a  change  in  the  plan.  That  plan 
has  been  to  accomplish  a  series  of  13  scales  by  12  notes  to  each 
octave,  and  to  employ  precisely  the  same  notes  for  the  two  scales 
of  six  sharps  and  six  flats. 

Here  are  two  impossibilities :  two  falsehoods  at  starting.  The 
plan  assumes  that  the  scale  of  6  sharps  is  identical  with  that  of 
6  flats,  and  that  one  fixed  note  may  occupy  a  right  place  in  the 
position  it  is  to  take  in  diflercnt  scales.  Both  are  utter  falsehoods : 
complete  impossibilities. 

Take  a  series  of  perfect  fifths — at  which  interval  only  a  mod- 
ulation can  rightly  proceed, — and  when  we  have  advanced  in  a 
series  on  the  keys  of  an  organ  to  the  twelfth  degree,  reaching  the 
same  finger  key  from  which  we  started,  we  find  that  the  last  fifth 
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in  the  series  lands  us  abo^e  the  pitch  from  which  we  started :  that 
is,  beginning  with  C,  we  do  not  return  to  C  again,  in  unison  or 
octave  by  a  series  of  fifths,  but  are  a  comma  above  it.  On  this 
result,  Gardiner  has  uttered  this  strange  remark :  '*  This  inexplic- 
able difficulty  no  one  has  attempted  to  solve ;  the  deity  seems  to 
have  left  it  in  an  unfinished  state  to  show  his  inscrutable  power.'' 
Imprisoned  within  the  key  board  of  a  piano-forte,  this  writer 
seems  astonished,  that  the  deity  has  not  so  conformed  the  eter^ 
nal  law  of  proportions  to  the  factitious  key  board  of  man,  as 
to  make  twelve  scales  of  harmonic  progression  come  back  pre- 
cisely to  the  pitch  from  which  they  started :  since  they  terminate 
precisely  on  the  same  black  or  white  key  on  the  key  board  in- 
vented by  man  !  But  why  should  they  come  to  the  same  pitch  ? 
As  an  algebraist  would  state  the  question,  it  would  run  thus: 
Why  is  not  §1 » «  equal  to  Jp  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  wonder  indeed, 
if  it  were  ?  We  take  §  the  length  of  a  string,  and  §  of  the  re- 
mainder, moving  thus,  by  perfect  fifths,  to  the  12th  division ;  and 
then  we  divide  the  same  string  for  the  seven  octaves  through 
which  we  pass  on  the  key  board,  halving  it  7  times  over :  and  at 
the  close  shall  we  call  on  a  higher  power  to  show  the  reason  why 
we  have  not,  by  these  two  processes,  arrived  at  the  same  point  on 
the  string  ?  This  astonishment  that  an  impossibility  is  not  accom- 
plished, comes  of  imprisonment  in  the  key  board  with  its  twelve 
notes  only.  An  impossibility — a  falsehood — is  attempted  ;  to 
make  a  complete  circuit ;  to  come  back  in  a  progression  of  scales 
to  the  scale  precisely  from  which  we  started.  Here  is  the  first 
fatal  defect  to  true  harmony  in  the  organ.  We  will  have  our  key 
board  represent  a  certain  number  of  scales  perfectly  returning  into 
themselves  in  a  circle — sharping  one  way  to  the  black  key  on  the 
board  between  F  and  G,  by  a  series^  of  6  scales,  and  flatting  the 
other  way  to  the  same  black  key  by  a  series  of  6  scales,  we  will 
have  it  that  the  6th  scale  in  the  sharps  is  identical  with  the  6th 
scale  in  the  flats.  But  this  circle  of  scales  is  by  mathematical 
demonstration  an  impossibility.  The  old  plan  of  the  organ  insists 
that  we  shall  have  this  circle.  And  this  is  the  first  impossibility 
attempted — ^the  first  falsehood  asserted — that  twelve  scales  bring 
us  back  to  the  pitch  of  the  key  note  from  which  we  started :  that 
the  scale  of  6  sharps  is  identical  in  pitch  with  the  scale  of  6  flats. 
The  other  impossibility  attempted  in  the  old  plan  of  the  organ 
is  that  of  making  twelve  fixed  tones  in  an  octave,  accomplish 
twelve  scales  of  correct  intervals :  in  other  words,  making  one 
fixed  note  occupy  a  right  position  in  the  place  it  is  made  to  take 
in  representing  its  parts  in  all  the  scales.  The  rel^itive  arrange- 
ment of  pitch  in  the  notes  of  twelve  correct  scales,  when  these 
scales  are  placed  at  harmonic  and  tnie'  distance  from  each  other, 
requires  at  least  36  notes  of  different  pitch  within  the  compass  of 
the  octave.     This  is  a  truth  that  will  not  bend  to  the  accommo- 
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dation  of  our  instruments :  but  to  which  our  instruments  must 
bend,  if  ihey  would  accomplish  correct  music.  The  plan  of  the 
di^an  has  been  to  deny  this  truth — to  accomplish  an  impossibility 
— ^to  make  twelve  fixed  tones  represent  correctly  36  tones:  to 
make  each  single  tone  take  the  place  of  three  differing  ones  and 
take  them  correctly.  Is  not  that  aiming  at  an  imposibility  ?  Is  it 
not  holding  forth  a  falsehood  ? 

Now  these  two  impossibilities  aimed  at  in  the  plan  of  the  organ 
hitherto, — these  falsehoods  which  it  upholds, — encumber  it  with 
the  necessity  of  depart  e  harmony,  and  of  compromis- 

ing the  difficulty,  as  fi  3,  by  means  of  what  is  called 

temperament     The  oi  b  have  said,  '^  We  will  make 

twelve  scales  without  i  al  pipes  to  represent  the  neces- 

sary harmonic  changei ,  gives  to  the  building — not  of 

music,  but  of  the  organ — a  slanting  foundation.  '^  We  will  make 
6  sharps  equal  to  6  flats :"  and  that  makes  the  twelve  rooms 
[scales],  built  upon  the  foundation,  a  complete  circle. 

But  this  circle  of  rooms  on  a  slant  foundation,  springs  from 
falsehood.  This  house  of  round  lies,  harbors  a  wolf,  who  howls 
at  every  door  and  upon  every  floor ;  who  is  lawful  heir  to  the 
building ;  who  can  not  be  expelled  from  the  precincts  till  the 
building  itself  is  destroyed ;  and  whom  the  friends  of  the  build- 
ing seek  to  pacify,  as  well  as  they  may,  by  the  temperament  they 
give  to  his  bowlings.  In  other  words,  two  sources  of  discord  are 
introduced  into  the  plan :  and  temperament  becomes  a  necessity^ 
in  order  to  distribute  the  discord  in  a  manner  to  render  it  the 
least  offensive.  The  very  object  of  temperament  is  to  remedy, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  evil  and  discord  arising  from  the  false  plan 
of  the  building.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  change  the  plan  of 
the  building,  and  be  rid  entirely  of  the  offense,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible ?  Yet  some  people  seem  in  love  with  temperament, — it  would 
seem  for  temperament's  sake — temperament  of  discords — that 
<  barbarous  invention,'  as  an  able  writer  says  of  it,  '^  for  saving 
trouble  by  playing  out  of  tune — ^for  playing  in  many  keys  by 
playing  in  no  key  at  all — for  trying  how  much  discordance  the 
ear  can  be  induced  to  bear,  instead  of  how  much  harmony  it  can 
be  accustomed  to  demand."  Yet  what  temperament  will  you 
have  ?  Shall  it  be  equal  ?  Then  what  expression  is  given  to  one 
scale  different  from  another  by  means  of  temperament  ?  For  all, 
in  that  one  respect,  are  alike.  Shall  it  be  unequal  ?  Then  what 
is  shown,  but  the  greater  necessity  for  escaping  from  all  resort  to 
temperament  whatsoever,  by  the  greater  contrast  presented  to  the 
ear  in  approaching  the  pleasure  of  concord  in  some  scales  and 
plunging  deeper  into  the  horrors  of  discord  in  others? 

Now  this  Enharmonic  organ  starts  on  a  plan  to  escape  entirely 
the  sources  of  discord  which  have  rendered  temperament  neces- 
sary.   By  means  of  very  simple  mechanism,  it  brings  under  the 
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oommand  of  the  key-board  the  necessary  changes  of  pipes  on  the 
wind  chest  to  perfect  the  scale  to  each  '  tonic'  assumed  among  the 
keys.  The  way  is  open  to  produce  a  far  better  progression  of  in^ 
tervals  in  each  scale  than  can  possibly  be  approached  on  the  old 
plan  ;  and  for  carrying  the  scales,  with  the  same  degree  of  per- 
fection, to  all  the  extent  demanded  by  written  music.  What  mora 
would  you  seek  in  the  instrument  ? 

When  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  and  other  great  composers,  filled 
up  a  score,  they  sat  down  to  employ  those  colorings  and  shades — 
to  borrow  from  a  sister  art — upon  the  ground- work  of  their  plan, 
which  their  keen  perceptive  faculties  saw  to  be  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny and  keeping  with  their  design.  They  did  not  dip  their  pen- 
cils in  any  physical  organ, — to  take  out  a  series  of  tempered  di^ 
cords — sharp  thirds,  flat  fifths,  &^. — to  seek  the  special  eflSBct  of 
equal  temperament,  or  of  some  bad  and  intolerable  scale  in  the 
unequal  temperament.  Any  reflecting  person,  acquainted  with 
their  scores,  will  see  no  evidence  there  of  any  other  design  than  of 
weaving  together  the  elements  of  perfect  harmony,  in  accordant  or 
temporarily  discordant  combinations,  with  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion, into  the  scale  on  which  they  were  moving,  of  chromatic  inter- 
vals, borrowed  from  the  adjoining  sharps  or  flats  appropriate  to  the 
scale.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  their  lofty  and  pure 
conceptions  grovelled  below  the  lofty  ideal  of  perfect  scales  of  har^ 
mony,  or  sought  to  interweave  in  their  fabric  the  restless  and  un- 
quiet turbulence  of  an  unharmonious  instrument  as  the  staple. 
They  doubtless  were  the  most  sensitive  of  all  persons  to  the  slight- 
est false  harmony  that  might  occur  in  the  representations  of  their 
scores,  and  could  not  but  sigh,  as  they  sat  at  the  organ  pressing 
the  bank  of  keys  correctly  with  their  fingers,  that  they  could  not 
bring  from  the  pipes  on  the  wind-chest,  a  perfect  response  of  their 
conceptions  in  the  sounds  wafted  to  their  ears.  Doubtless,  they 
had  in  view  special  instruments  often  in  their  compositions ,-  in 
order  to  secure  the  effect  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  sound  or  pitch 
belonging  to  those  particular  instruments ;  but,  surely,  never  for 
seeking  any  peeuliar  deviations  from  a  true  scale  of  harmony. 

The  amount  is,  that,  in  the  organ  on  its  old  plan,  the  great 
masters  of  music  doubtless  rejoiced,  as  an  instrument  in  their 
bands  of  great  power,  convenient  to  place  at  their  own  command 
a  representation  of  the  various  parts  in  movement  on  their  scores, 
and  approaching  at  least  near  to  true  scales  of  harmony :  as  the 
best  instrument  they  could  have  at  that  time  for  these  purposes. 
But  will  any  one  pretend  that  they  liked  it  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  did  not  attain  perfect  harmony :  and  that  for  this  single 
reason  they  would  prefer  it  to  another  that,  being  like  it  in  all 
other  respects,  should  exceed  it  in  this  one  respect,  in  representing 
a  true  soiale  in  perfect  harmony  ?  Would  they,  all  other  things 
equal,  have  given  the  preference  to  an  organ  with  imperfect  scalaf 
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tbove  one  with  perfect  scales^  were  the  latter  possible  ?  For  to 
tb»  one  simple  point  the  whole  qoestion  is  reduced ;  whether  all 
other  things  equal  in  respect  to  the  tones  of  an  oi^an,  perfeei  scales 
that  produce  complete  harmony  are  to  be  preferred,  or  imperfeci 
ones  that  bring  in  constant  and  remedilem  diseord$»  Remember 
too,  it  is  not  a  question  whether  all  movements  shall  be  smooth 
only,  on  the  simple  chords ;  for  perfect  scales  with  adjoining  chro- 
matic notes  at  command,  give  all  the  opportunities  needed  for  the 
temporary  shadings  of  music.  All  lawful  discord,  brought  in  for 
effect,  can  be  procured  on  the  perfect  scales,  at  will  and  with  ex- 
actness, with  a  return  to  the  perfect  again ;  while  an  imperfect 
scale  is  so  darkly  shaded  and  rough  in  all  its  combinations  that, 
like  a  picture  too  dark  in  its  impression,  the  deep  shadings  lose 
half  their  effect,  and  there  is  no  return  possible  to  the  pleasing 
oontrast  of  perfect  light  and  harmony. 

What  then  lies  in  the  way  of  welcoming  to  our  churches  the 
Euharmonic  organ,  with  its  capacity  of  peHect  scales  and  their 
attendant  euharmonic  intervals  up  to  the  fifth  scale  sharp,  and  ' 
down  to  the  fifth  scale  flat  ?  If  a  musical  composer  carries  his  sig^ 
nature  to  six  sharps,  he  has  no  instrument  in  the  oi^an  to  repre- 
sent that  degree  in  both  flats  and  sharps;  and  if  he  extends  his 
signature  to  seven  sharps  or  seven  flats,  he  writes — he  knows  not 
what — that  which  no  instrument  on  earth  can  represent,  and  which 
forms  no  difference,  appreciable  to  his  own  musical  perceptions  «e 
a  composer,  from  either  of  the  semitones  between  which  he  puts 
down  his  unrepresentable  scale.  * 

Why  then  not  leave  our  musical  scales  at  these  points  of  ex- 
tent with  no  open  door  between  them  ?  You  are  an  organist,  per* 
hape,  and  want  a  free  scope  of  modulations  in  a  complete  circuit : 
to  go  a  complete  circle,  sharping ;  to  go  a  complete  circle,  flat- 
ting ;  at  any  rate,  to  go  a  complete  circle.  But  is  that  necessary 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  ends  of  church  music  ? 

To  attempt  a  perfect  circle-rto  bring  the  scale  of  six  sharps 
and  that  of  six  flats  into  one — is  attempting  an  impossibility ;  is 
bringing  a  wolf  into  the  building  for  the  mere  sport  of  the  manip- 
ulator on  twelve  keys,  so  that  he  may  run  around  the  whole  house 
in  a  circle  with  a  wolf  ever  barking  at  his  heels.  But  is  that  ne- 
cessary for  the  music  of  the  church? 

If  one  wants  the  sport  of  fingering,  let  him  take  the  piano,  in 
even  temperament :  and  then,  all  his  unevenesses  that  are  out  of 
the  line  of  true  harmony,  will  almost  blend,  in  the  absence  of  new 
concussions  of  the  strings :  but  not  so,  where  two  organ  pipes, 
soooding  with  full  breath  and  in  loud  tone,  wave  forth  the  bound- 
ing howls  of  unsymmetrical  vibrations. 

But  you  say  the  old  plan  is  near  the  truth ;  the  diflference  is 
▼ery  small.  But  things  are  small  or  great  in  relation  to  things  af- 
fected by  them.     An  inch,  more  or  less,  is  nothing  to  change  the 
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diameter  of  the  great  globe  we  inhabit ;  but  on  the  smooth  aurfece 
of  a  mirror,  or  oa  the  sharp  edge  of  a  cutting  instniment,  or  piled 
up  on  the  bridge  of  a  nose,  it  is  an  affis^ir  of  great  consequence- 
very  much  in  the  way.  So  say  wo  to  the  inevitable  discords  that 
temperament  seeks  in  vain  to  cover  up  and  hide. 

Whether  the  Enharmonic  organ  discourses  better  music  than 
the  organ  on  the  old  plan,  let  the  ears  judge.  Place  it  side  by 
side  with  one  on  the  old  plan,  and  let  them  perform  one  after 
another  the  same  score,  and  successively  through  the  difierent 
scales,  and  let  him  that  hath  ears  to  hear  judge  and  decide.  We 
venture  to  predict  a  favorable  decision,  as  to  the  superior  harmooy 
of  the  new  organ,  from  any  jury ;  composed  of  amateurs,  artists, 
authors,  pianists,  vocalists,  or,  in  a  musical  sense,  the  undistin- 
guished populace. 

That  the  invention  will  be  looked  upon  askant  by  the  organ- 
ist for  its  new  demands  on  his  skill,  and  by  organ  builders  for  its 
encroachment  into  their  domains,  is  to  be  expected,  at  least  for  a 
while ;  but  if  it  is  a  real  improvement  on  the  instrument,  it  is 
destined  to  spread  nevertheless.  It  has  set  up  a  phin,  that,  with- 
out innovation  on  the  key  board  ;  without  resort  like  Listen's  to 
uncertain  shadings  on  the  voice  of  pipes ;  depending  on  the  com- 
mand to  the  key  board  of  pipes  of  fixed  tune,  secures — to  say 
the  least — a  degree  of  perfect  harmony  that  can  never  be  ap- 
proached on  the  old  plan. 

To  say  that  there  are  no  difficulties  encumbering  the  plan  of 
the  Eiiharrabbic  organ,  would  not  be  true:  yet  the  difficulties,  in 
our  opinion,  are  sacrifices  well  compensated  by  the  superior  har- 
mony and  melody  obtained  from  the  instrument. 

A  sc^le  pedal  is  ever  to  be  regulated  by  the  organist :  and  this 
requires,  beyond  tracing  the  letters  of  his  score  on  the  key  board 
and  managing  the  usual  pedals  and  the  swell,  that  he  discern 
ever  the  scale  on  which  the  score  is  moving ;  and  that  at  every 
change,  he  select  at  once  the  right  modulation  pedal.  This  can 
be  done :  but  the  greater  task  imposed  on  the  skill  of  the  organist 
is  obvious.  But  what  is  quite  as  obvious  as  the  increase  of  his 
task,  is  the  far  richer  melody  and  harmony  gained  from  the 
instrument  at  this  little  cost  of  skill  and  care.  Why  then  shall 
the  player  refuse  this  new  contribution  levied  on  his  skill  ?  He 
is  inducted  into  his  office  for  the  sake  of  the  music  of  the 
church ;  and  which  is  most  worthy  and  imperious,  that  he  should 
refuse  the  necessary  attention  to  his  task,  or  that  he  should  im- 
prove the  songs  of  worship  in  the  house  of  God  ?  But  the  history 
of  instruments  in  the  past,  shows  that  changes  in  them  Tvhich 
iniprove  their  voice  or  their  compass  in  the  scales,  have  never  been 
rejected  on  account  of  the  new  difficulties  imposed  upon  the  ex- 
ecution. When  improvements  were  made  on  the  capacity  of  the 
flute,  by  means  of  numerous  keys  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily 
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thumbed  and  fingered,  the  flute  artisU  readily  made  themtelves 
masters  of  the  improved  instrument  for  the  sake  of  its  extended 
scales.  And  this  must  ever  be  the  rule  of  progress,  that  the  skill 
of  artists  must  rise  to  all  attainable  improvements  in  the  music  of 
instruments. 

Beside  this  difficulty  attending  the  new  instrument,  it  is  true, 
also,  that  with  an  instmment  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  old 
plan  and  on  the  new,  the  new  fs  reduced  in  respect  to  the  capac- 
ity for  introducing  stops.  That  is ;  the  same  extent  of  wind- 
chest,  if  occupied  with  36  pipes  to  cm  octave  on  every  stop,  can 
not  aceoihmodate  as  many  stops,  as  if  occupied  with  only  12  pipes 
to  an  octave.  This  is  precisely  the  diflference.  The  question 
then  is  simply  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  interweaving  stops 
only  of  harmony,  or  stops  only  that  are  discordant  ?  By  the  in- 
creased ratio  of  expense,  you  may  have  an  equal  number  of  stops 
in  each:  is  the  difference  too  much  to  pay  for  the  purity  of  all  the 
scales  and  the  sweet  and  perfect  harmony  that  forever  results  ? 
Remember,  too,  that  in  the  new  plan,  every  stop  adds  its  voice  in 
concert  with  sweet  harmony ;  while  on  the  old  plan,  every  stop 
added,  but  increases  the  noise  of  discord.  In  one  region  purity 
ever  reigns :  in  the  other,  never  ceasing  discord  is  present.  Which 
is  nM>st  valuable  in  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary  ? 

It  may  be  said  again,  that  the  complication  of  mechanism  and 
increase  of  pipes  belonging  to  the  new  plan,  will  require  more 
outlays  in  keeping  both  in  working  order:  that  we  must  call  in 
more  often,  the  services  of  the  repairer  and  the  tuner.  As  to  the 
mechanism,  we  see  not  why  it  will  not  abide,  without  repair,  as 
long  as  that  of  the  old  plan  :  such  is  its  simplicity,  strength,  ease 
of  action,  noiselessness.  As  to  tuning,  the  new  plan  presents  an 
easier  and  surer  field  for  the  tuner  to  fix  his  pipes  aright  in  every 
scale,  than  belongs  to  the  old  plan ;  and  the  pipes  themselves  are 
as  sure  at  least,  to  retain  their  pitch  on  the  new  plan  as  the  other. 
And  surely  it  is  more  easy  to  endure  slight  variations  from  the 
perfect,  than,  beginning  with  the  imperfect,  to  wander  into  more 
intolerable  discord. 

These  are  the  only  matters  of  weight  that  come  into  the  com- 
parison of  the  plans,  to  aflfect  a  choice  between  them :  and  in  our 
.view,  they  leave  the  whole  question  to  turn  simply  on  the  differ- 
ence of  the  music  produced  ;  between  perfect  intonation  and  har- 
mony, and  imperfection  in  both :  on  which  question,  no  ear,  on 
trial,  can  fail  to  crave  and  demand  the  perfect. 

If  in  advocating  the  new  plan  and  condemning  the  old,  any 
think  that  it  is  a  musical  heresy  to  depart  from  the  time-venerated 
oiqgan  employed  hitherto  in  the  church,  we  will  reply,  in  the 
words  of  another,  with  which  we  close  our  article :  "  The  whole 
gothicism  of  temperament  may  be  suspected  to  have  come  in 
with  monks  and  organs :  which  is  od  saying  that  organs  should 
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be  abolished,  but  that  thejr  flboukl  be  made  to  play  in  taae  in 
such  Tariety  of  keys  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  practical 
convenience,  and  that  this  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  being 
adorned  with  all  the  trumpet  and  hautboy  stops  that  can  be  found 
in  Haarlem.  Humanity  dearly  loves  being  in  tune :  and  the  fint 
sectarian  chapel  owner  who  shall  have  the  spirit  to  build  an  En- 
harmonic organ  at  half  the  expense  of  one  with  the  ordinary 
number  of  useless  stops,  will  £nd  his  account  in  it  in  the  eaaen- 
sion  of  his  heresy."* 


Abt.  IX.— the  QUESTION!  ARE  YOU  READY  FOR 
THE  QUESTION? 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Henrt  Clat,  of  Kentucky^  on  taking  t^  kis 
compromise  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Delivered 
in  Senate,  Peb.  5th  and  6th,  1850.  New  York :  Stringer  d& 
Townsend.     1850, 

Speeches  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of 
.  the  United  States,  March,  1850.  New  York :  Stringer  &, 
Townsend. 

Speeches  of  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  and  Hon.  Lewis  Cass,  •n 
the  subject  of  slavery.  Delivered,  &c.  New  York :  Stringer 
d&  Townsend. 

We  have  read  these  speeches  with  deep  interest ;  and  now^ 
with  an  occasional  reference  to  them  and  perhaps  to  some  others, 
we  propose  to  make  a  shorter  one  ourselves.  Until  recently,  the 
question  which  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country 
respecting  slavery,  was  simply  whether  this  system,  on  the  soil 
it  already  occupies,  should  or  should  not  be  abolished.  The 
struggle  on  the  part  of  its  advocates  was,  to  preserve  and  Uf^old 
it  where  it  already  exists ;  while  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
free  States  were  generally  convinced  that  it  ought,  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  question,  to  be  abolished  even  on  the  soil  it  now 
holds  as  its  own.  It  is  indeed  universally  admitted  among  us  that 
slavery  in  the  states  can,  legally,  be  abolished  only  by  the  states 
themselves ;  and  yet  there  are,  in  the  North  and  in  the  West,  but 
few  we  suppose,  who  do  not  rank  themselves  against  slavery, 
and  but  few  who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  it  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  action  of  the  federal  govemmenL 


*  Westmioiter  Rtoview,  April,  1833,  pt|^  4fi8. 
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As  we  jvtsi  now  wM^  the  position  which  men  hare  held  in 
respect  -to  dereiy,  haa  been  simply  a  position  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  of  this  question  of  '^  abolition.*'  The  question  whether 
it  should  or  should  not  be  abolished,  is  not  the  main  question  now. 
A  question,  at  this  moment  infinitely  more  important  than  that, 
has  arisen  and  is  soon  to  be  decided.  We  fear  indeed  that  the 
question  may  be  put  and  carried,  against  Gk)d,  and  humanity  too, 
before  eren  these  pages  may  be  read,  and  indeed  before  we  hare 
laid  down  our  pen. 

What  is  the  question  ?  The  question  is  whether  this  govern- 
iflent,  besides  consenting  not  to  hasten  the  death  of  slavery  where 
it  has  its  being,  shall  extend  and  perpetuate  it,  in  order  to  main- 
tain  an  equilibrium,  an  everlasting  equilibrium  of  power  between 
slave  representation  and  free,  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  whether, 
for  every  newly  admitted  state  in  which  men  are  permitted  to 
have  a  system  of  government  based  on  the  principles  of  our  dec- 
kuratioQ  of  Independence,  another  state  must  be  given  up  to 
slavery.     Thai  is  the  question. 

It  is  not,  we  think,  so  much  a  question  in  issue  between  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  free  states,  as  it  is  a  question  between  a  few 
hundred  thousand  slaveholders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great 
body  of  freemen  in  the  Northern  and  Western  states,  and  no  small 
body  too,  in  the  Southern  states.  It  is  a  nsJced  question  be- 
tween liberty  and  slavery,  light  and  darkness,  and  as  we  hope  to 
make  it  appear,  between  right  and  wrong.  Shall  slavery  then  be 
extended  over  any  territory  now  free?  Shall  we  enlarge  its 
scope  ?  Shall  we  give  this  vast  pyramid  of  oppression  a  broader 
base-  to  rest  upon  ?  Shall  we  infuse  new  life  into  a  system  which 
we  had  begun  to  hope,  might  at  some  distant  day  dissolve  and 
disappear  before  ''  the  law  and  the  prophets  ?"  Nay,  that  is  not 
the  question — whether  we  are  willing  to  do  this — but  it  is,  mnsi 
we  do  it  ?  What  is  the  language  we  hear  in  the  citadel  of  the 
Union  ?  They  tell  us  this  government  shall  use  its  authority 
to  extend  slavery  and  thus  maintain  if  possible  an  equilibrium 
here  between  liberty  and  davery,  or  (have  mercy  on  us !)  the 
Union  shall  foe  dissolved !  Surely,  if  there  was  ever  need  of 
special  prayer  to  the  God  of  heaven,  we  need  it  now.  And  what 
shall  be  our  prayer? — ^that  God  may  interpose  and  save  us  from 
the  calamity  which  these  men  threaten  ? — ^that  he  wiH,  by  ail 
means,  preserve  the  Union,  whatever  sacrifice  of  principle  en 
our  part  may  be  needed  to  preserve  it  ?  Shall  we  with  an  un- 
godly and  unmanly  timidity  pray  that  the  Union  may  be  pre- 
served by  sacrificing  '*  the  law  and  the  prophets  ?"  We  will 
ofier  no  such  prayer.  We  see  no  terror  in  such  menaces,  and  if 
we  did,  we  would  pray  first  for  the  preservation  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  seeandly  for  the  Union.  We  will  pray  that  the 
representatives  of  our  own  and  of  every  other  fiiee  state  may,  in 
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this  time  of  their  peculiar  tomptatioo,  have  manlinets  enoi^h, 
conacience  enough,  to  resist  a  demand  00  monstroua  and  ataod 
true — to  the  North  ?  No  1  to  humanity  and  to  God.  If  thus 
the  Union  may  be  preserired,  may  God  preserve  it  I  for  we  dread 
its  disaaemberment. 

But  will  these  advocates  of  slavery  dissolve  this  government 
unless  it  consent  to  cherish  slavery  as  sacredly  as  it  cherishes 
freedom,  and  to  use  its  power  to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of  the 
future  generations  of  three  millions  of  people  ?  Will  they  tesr 
down  this  structure  unless  we  will  consent  that  it  shall  be  for- 
ever a  heterogeneous  and  effervescing  mass  of  liberty  and  oppree- 
sion  ?  Let  them  be  assured  that  God  himself^  if  we  uodertake 
to  build  up  and  hold  up  such  a  structure  as  they  demand,  will 
ere  long  take  this  Union  into  his  own  hands  and  dissolve  it  in 
fiery  indignation  without  any  special  aid  from  them  or  us. 

BiH  let  us  come  back  to  the  question.  Why  can  we  not  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  the  Union  yield  to  this  new  demand  of 
slavery  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  shall  speak  neither  (or 
nor  against  any  political  party  in  the  free  states,  but  for  men  in 
every  state  and  of  every  complexion.  Why  can  we  not  consent 
to  do  this  thing  ?  Giants  in  intellect,  men  whose  names  have 
been  known  and  honored  here  and  throughout  the  world  and 
who  have  spent  their  lives  for  the  most  part  gloriously  in  our  na- 
tional councils,  tell  us  that  they  '^  suppose  there  is  to  be  found  no 
injunction  against"  slaveholdtng  ^^  in  the  teachings  by  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  or  by  any  of  his  apostles."  And  others  wre  not  want- 
ing who  affirm  even  that  the  Bible  sanctions  and  sanctifies  tha 
system.  If  this  system  be  not  against  the  Gospel,  if  the  Gospel, 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  not  against  it,  why  then,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  we  may  perhaps  consent  to  extend  and  perpetuate 
it.  But  have  ye  never  read.  Senators,  that  great  and  comprehen* 
sive  declaration  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  he  condensed 
into  one  simple  and  brief  injunction,  the  very  sum  smd  substance 
of  the  whole  of  God's  revealed  will  in  respect  to  the  duties  of 
the  second  table  of  the  law  ?  Hear  it !  Would  to  heaven  it 
might  be  taken  up  by  the  millions  of  freemen  in  this  broad  land, 
and  by  three  millions  of  bondmen,  and  uttered  in  a  voice  that 
might  shake  the  foundations  of  the  capitol,  and  reverberate  in 
the  dome  of  the  senate  chamber  like  the  roaring  of  many  waters ! 

'^▲LL  THINGS  WHATSOCVCR  TE  WOULD  THAT  MEN  SHOULD  DO  TO 
TOU,   DO   TE   EVEN    SO  TO   THEM.      FOR  THIS   IS   THE  LAw!"       Ttus 

is  God's  law,  revised,  condensed  and  republished  by  his  own 
Son.  This  13  the  constitution  of  the  united  states  and  tribes 
of  mankind ! 

But  how  does  it  appear  that  this  is  an  injunction  against  slave* 
ry,  and  what  application  has  this  principle  to  the  great  qnestioii 
before  us.     Let  us  see.    It  is  demanded  that  tfus  government 
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slnll  use  its  authority  and  infiuence  to  extend  the  territory  of 
slaTery  and  thus  extend  slave  reprasentation  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, so  (hat  an  *^  eqnilibriuna"  may  thus  be  maintained  if  possible 
to  the  end  of  time,  between  the  slare  interest  and  the  interest  of 
the  free.  The  object  is  confessedly  to  put  new  life  and  power 
into  thfii  waning,  dying  system  of  oppression. 

What  now  is  this  slairery  which  we  are  called  upon,  not  in  the 
znost  courteous  terms,  to  increase  and  perpetuate  ?    Let  us  meas- 
ure it  by  that  great  precept  of  Jesus  Christ  which  he  affirms  to 
be  "  the  law  and  the  prophets."     Without  spending  a  moment 
in  describong  the  multiplied  enormities  which  slavery  always  car- 
ries with  it,  without  describing  any  of  those  atrocities  which 
nuist  needs  be  occurring  every  day,  here  and  there,  on  the  soil  of 
slavery,  and  which  are  almost  enough  to  provoke  an  armed  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  all  the  friends  of  humanity  in  creation,  let 
us  simply,  in  the  coolest  manner  possible,  try  slavery  in  its  naked 
abstract  form,  by  the  precept  of  Jesus  Christ.     To  do  this  we 
need  only  to  make  a  simple  supposition.     Let  us  suppose  that 
those  who  hold  slaves  now,  were  themselves  slaves,  and  that  all 
the  white  men  in  the  Union,  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  were 
in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  that  the  African  race,  or  any  other, 
held  the  supremacy  over  us.     Suppose  that  our  children  at  their 
birth  became  the  absolute  property  of  our  masters.     And  suppose 
that  our  masters  should  come  into  the  eapitol  and  ooolly  propose, 
nay,  demand,  that  the  government  shall  give  them  more  slave 
territory,  that  our  market  value  might  be  increased,  and  that  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  to  untold  generations  might 
be  cut  oflf  from  all  hope  of  freedom — and  this,  to  maintain  an 
"  equilibrium"  between  liberty  and  slavery  in  Congress.     What 
should  we,  in  slavery  ourselves,  think  of  the  men  who  should 
make  such  a  demand,  or  who  should  vote  in  compliance  with  it  ? 
Should  we  coolly  suppose  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  contain- 
ed nothing  contrary  to  such  a  measiKO?     Should  we  be  apt  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  tacitly  on  the  side 
of  our  roasters  in  such  a  course  ?     '^  All  things,  then,  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."   And 
what  would  you  that  these  men  should  do  to  you,  if  they  were 
masters  and  you  their  slaves  ?    Would  you  have  them  extend  and 
perpetuate  slavery  for  you  and  your  children  ?    Or  would  you 
resist  a  demand  so  atrocious  while  breath  should  last?    Then 
do  ye,   Senators  and  Representatives,  even  so  to  them.     To  do 
otherwise  is  one  of  the  grossest  violations  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  one  of  the  most  monstrous  iniquities  that  can  be  framed 
by  law. 

But  hold!  we  are  mistaken;  the  argument  is  unsound,  for 
Christ  only  says,  ''  whatsoever  ye  would  that  mem  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them :"  and  slaves  are  not  recognized  as 
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men, -by  the  laws  of  the  sbiTe  states.  Tbsy  are  a  dntioot  race, 
created  to  be  slaves,  intended  by  their  Creator  as  beast&  ef  burden, 
mere  property.  They  are  not  men  and  not  to  be  treated  as  men. 
Indeed !  But  there  luippens  to  be  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  a 
plain,  unequivocal  declaration  of  their  manhood  and  of  their  light 
to  a  rank  among  men.  Have  ye  never  read  that  '*  Giod  made  of 
ofie  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?" 
And  are  not  the  African  race  one  of  these  "all  nations?"  Gad 
made  them  men,  Ood  calls  them  men,  Christ  died  for  them  and 
yearns  over  them  as  men,  and  he  claims  for  them  the  treatment 
due  to  men  ;  and  in  the  day  of  judgment  these  men  and  their 
wrongs  will  not  be  overlooked,  and  somebody,  yes,  sooMbody 
must  answer  for  their  wicked  oppression.  If  they  are  degraded 
men,  their  degradation  is  not  of  God,  bnt  of  their  brother^man. 

We  know  indeed,  that  in  the  laws  of  the  slave  states  these 
Africans  are  regarded  simply  as  chattels  and  not  as  men,  but  in 
the  law  which  is  higher  than  those  law^  they  are  declared  to  be 
men.  But  at  all  events,  say  some,  they  are  recognized  as  prop- 
erty and  not  as  men  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Far  from  it.  Unjustly  as  they  are  tceated  in  this  instrument,  they 
are  divested  by  it,  as  has  been  well  said  in  yonr  hearing.  Senators, 
of  only  iuKh^ths  of  their  manhood.  This  constitution  recog- 
nizes full  "  three-fifths"  of  every  slave  as  standing  in  the  rank 
of  manhood^  and  these  three-fifths  of  him  are  represented  in  Con- 
gress, (by  men  of  another  complexion,  it  is  true,)  not  as  so  much 
property,  but  as  so  much  of  hunnanity.  In  the  only  other  instance 
in  which  they  are  alluded  to,  they  are  spoken  of  not  as  cattle  or 
as  chattels,  but  as  "  persons,"  "  persons  held  to  service,"  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  did  posi- 
tively refuse  to  employ  any  term  which  might  seem  to  recognize 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government,  any  right  of  property  in 
man. 

The  broad  precept  of  our  Savior  is  as  fully  applicable  to  our 
treatment  of  the  African  race,  as  it  is  to  our  relations  with  men 
of  our  own  color.  And  now  if  this  be  not  OocPs  injunction 
tigainst  slavery,  it  is  nevertheless  GodPs  injunction,  and  it  if 
against  slavery^  and  every  other  wrong*  It  will  finally  over- 
throw it.  But  how  long,  O  Ood,  how  long  before  that  time  shall 
come  ?  If  the  representatives  of  freedom  in  our  national  coun- 
cils {H'ove  recreant  now,  how  long  nuist  these  millions  remain  in 
bandage? 

<'  The  question !  the  question  !"  Shall  we  then,  can  we  agree 
to  extend  and  perpetoate  such  a  wrong  as  this,  without  renounc- 
ing our  allegiance  to  the  throne  of  God  ?  Shall  we  yield  one  jot 
or  tittle  in  as  plain  and  palpable  a  case  of  right  and  wrong  as 
ever  occurred  or  can  occur  in  hunaan  legislation  ? 
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What  are  **  the  circumstances"  in  which  this  demand  is  made  ? 
What  pretext  is  presented  ?  Why,  a  new  state  has  sprung  into 
being  on  the  Pacific,  in  which  the  people  have  ordained — heaven 
pardon  the  offense — that  every  man  among  them  may  remain  a 
man.  And  they  ask  to  be  admitted  to  full  communion  with  the 
states  of  this  Union.  These  are  the  circumstances.  Do  they 
afford  any  pretext  whatever  for  the  demand  that  some  new  slave 
state  or  states  shall  come  into  the  Senate  to  keep  pace  with  lib- 
erty in  her  onward  march  ? 

Must  we  give  our  consent  to  a  great  wrong,  a  clear  violation 
of  natural  justice — (we  will  not  use  the  more  fashionable  word, 
for  it  has  too  much  of  a  political  sound,  and  we  are  no  politicians 
now) — must  we  in  the  right  use  of  language,  agree  to  "frame 
mischief  by  a  law,"  and  so  pay  for  the  privilege  of  doing  an  act 
of  simple  justice  to  the  people  of  California?  Must  we  consent 
to  force  the  iron  heel  of  oppression  still  more  deeply  into  the 
neck  of  the  enslaved  race,  because  this  new  state  has  ordained  to 
treat  men  of  every  color  as  men  ?  Oh,  but  can  we  not  yield  a 
little  for  this  once  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  Union  ?  They  do 
not  demand  our  money ;  it  will  not  affect  our  property,  it  will  do 
us  no  harm  here  in  the  free  states  to  make  a  few  more  slave 
states  in  a  far  distant  portion  of  the  Republic ;  it  will  not  affect 
our  peace  and  happiness ;  we  shall  not  hear  the  clanking  of  the 
new  chains  we  impose  and  rivet ;  our  sensibilities  will  never  be 
disturbed  by  the  horrors  of  these  new  slave  markets  and  prisons 
that  we  help  to  erect ;  and  then  too  the  men  and  women  are  not  yet 
born  who  are  to  be  the  principal  victims  of  this  "  extension,"  and 
we  shall  all  die  and  be  out  of  the  way  before  they  appear,  and  it 
will  come  down  upon  them  most  mysteriously  as  a  great  "  organ- 
ic" sin.  And  besides,  if  we  will  only  consent  to  yield  a  little  in 
this  crisis,  we  shall  double  the  value  of  "  property" — personal 
property  of  course — in  the  Southern  states,  and  slaveholders  will 
be  highly  gratified  and  perhaps  make  some  of  us  President  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  consideration  to 
be  thought  of. 

Can  we  not  then  be  so  obliging  for  this  once,  especially  as  our 
refusal  may  tempt  them  to  dissolve  the  Union  and  abolish  the  pres- 
idential office  itself?  All  that  we  are  called  upon  on  our  part  to 
sacrifice  in  this  matter,  as  we  have  somewhere  seen  it  asserted 
recently  by  somebody  in  Congress,  is  "  only  a  sentiment,^^  only 
a  sentiment  that  we  are  cherishing  here  about  slavery.  And  what, 
pray,  is  a  "sentiment?"  One  definition  given  us  by  the  great 
master  of  our  language,  which  we  think  will  suit  the  present  case, 
is,  "a  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by  deliberation  or  reasoning." 
It  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  decision  of  the  mind  in 
relation  to  some  great  moral  question,  and  a  decision  based  oa 
some  great  principle  or  precept  in  "  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
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All  that  we  are  required  to  do  ^hen,  is  simply  to  do  violence  to  a 
deliberate  decision  of  our  minds,  formed  in  the  light  of  God's 
revelation !  Wq  are  only  called  upon  to  perpetrate  a  new  out- 
rage upon  the  slaves  and  their  posterity !  to  perpetuate  a  system 
which,  besides  its  intrinsic  injustice,  is  ruinous  to  the  real  interests 
of  the  South  itself,  as  many  of  the  Southern  people,  if  not  a 
majority,  know  and  feel. 

For  our  part  we  do  verily  fear  the  thing  will  somehow  be 
brought  about.  But  God  forbid  it !  Let  it  never  become  a  part  of 
the  history  of  this  Union,  that  when  its  greatest  curse  was  at 
least  beginning  to  languish,  and  giving  to  the  poor  African  some 
faint  but  cheering  promise  that  it  might,  at  some  distant  day,  die 
and  disappear,  this  government  with  its  own  hands  tenderly  nurs- 
ed the  gasping  monster  and  would  not  even  let  it  die !  Who  has 
faith  to  ask  that  God  would  preserve  and  cherish  a  national  gov- 
ernment that  could  thus  deliberately  repeal  and  repudiate  the  law 
and  the  prophets? 

On  a  certain  occasion  a  man  came  to  Jesus  Christ  in  deep  afflic- 
tion, earnestly  beseeching  him  to  cast  the  devil  out  of  his  son.  It 
was  a  very  sad  and  alarming  case.  The  possession  was  one  that 
would  not  yield  to  the  prayers  and  measures  of  the  disciples.  Je- 
sus in  the  plenitude  of  his  compassion  and  power  instantly  re- 
buked the  demon  and  he  departed  out  of  the  child.  And  why, 
said  the  disciples,  could  not  we  cast  him  out?  Jesus  in  his  reply 
gave  them  to  understand  that  "  this  kind,"  the  kind  of  demon 
which  had  possessed  that  child,  "  went  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting."  Without  undertaking  to  say  whether  the  spirit  which 
has  taJcen  possession  of  some  of  our  national  counsellors,  and 
has  caused  them  to  give  out  some  very  strange  utterances  in  these 
days,  is  exactly  one  of  that  genus  or  not — leaving  it  to  the  eye 
and  ear-witnesses  of  these  strange  phenomena  in  Washington,  to 
determine  of  what  "kind"  and  of  what  degree  of  moral  dignity 
the  spirit  is  which  possesses  so  many  of  the  wise  men  there 
— we  can  not  at  all  events  but  feel,  in  this  latitude,  that  the  case 
is  indeed  a  sad  one,  and  that  it  calls  for  mucl^  prayer  if  not  for 
fasting,  on  the  part  of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  Union. 
This  lust  of  power,  this  thirst  for  political  advancement,  "  the 
spirit"  with  which  too  many  seem  to  be  possessed,  is  one  of  "  the 
kind"  that  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  depart  out  of  them 
without  the  most  earnest  prayer  on  the  part  of  all  who  know  how 
to  pray. 

But  can  we  do  nothing  but  pray  ?  Yes,  verily ;  many  things  ; 
and  among  them,  one  certainly.  We  can  at  least  whisper  a  word 
of  "courage"  in  the  ear  of  our  own  immediate  Representatives 
in  Congress,  and  of  all  other  Representatives  of  the  free,  by 
whom  this  great,  this  greatest  question  is  soon  to  be  determined. 
Te  can  remind  them  at  least  that  "  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
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that  God  and  all  enlightened  nations  and  even  Mexico  and  Tur- 
key, are  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  dying,  and  we  hope, 
doomed  system  of  oppression,  fearful  as  it  still  is  in  its  power  and 
influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

God  prosper  the  right  and  thus  preserve  the  Union ;  or,  let 
him  take  it  into  his  own  hands  and  do  with  it  what  seemeth 
good  in  his  sight.  '*  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup,''  this  bitter 
cap,  pass  from  us !  Nevertheless,  if  not — then  "  thv  kingdom 
come  and  thy  will  be  done." 


The  foregoing  remarks  relate  only  to  the  great  question  by  the 
side  of  which  all  others  now  pending  are  of  little  urgency — the 
question  whether  slavery,  shall  be  extended  into  our  new  terri- 
tories either  by  the  express  legislation,  or  by  the  connivance  or 
tacit  consent  of  Congress.  Our  collaborator  who  has  uttered  his 
own  feelings,  and  ours,  on  the  preceding  pages,  has  abstained 
from  all  critical  examination  of  the  speeches  to  which  he  has 
made  reference.  But  since  his  remarks  were  written,  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster's  speech  has  made  its  appearance,  as  revised, 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  dedicated  by  him  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts.*  A  speech  from  that  illustrious 
Senator  on  a  great  contested  question  of  national  ]x>licy — a  speech 
reported  under  his  own  revision  and  with  his  finishing  touches, 
and  solemnly  dedicated  <'  with  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation"  to 
the  people  of  the  state  which  has  so  long  been  proud  of  his  re* 
nown — is  such  an  event  in  our  ]x>litics  and  in  the  history  of  our 
literature,  as  can  not  be  unworthy  of  critical  attention. 

We  confess  that  we  are  the  more  moved  to  some  strij^tures  on 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  by  the  public  testimonial  which  several 
hundred  citizens  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity — some  of  them  men 
of  the  highest  standing — ^have  been  induced  to  subscribe,  profess- 
ing their  unqualified  approbation  of  what  the  great  man  has  said, 
and  lauding  him  as  the  savior  of  his  country. 

Our  first  remark  then  is,  that  the  speech,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
not,  intellectually  and  rhetorically,  such  a  speech  as  might  have 
been  expected  of  Mr.  Webster  at  such  a  crisis.  As  an  oration  it 
seems  to  us  quite  inferior  to  that  last  Demosthenean  eflbrt  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  which  he  gave  his  dying  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
great  principles  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  earnestly,  and 
yet  sp  preposterously  contending.  Still  more  is  it  unequal  to 
some  of  the  earlier  speeches  to  which  Mr.  Webster  owes  so  much 
of  his  celebrity  as  an  orator.  How  far  inferior  is  it,  in  the  high- 
est qualities, of  eloquence,  to  that  memorable  defense  of  New 

*  Speech  of  Hen,  Davisl  Wibstib,  on  Mr,  Cla^%  lU$ol»Uian»,  dn.    WaahiogtoD : 
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England  and  the  Const itutioo,  the  reply  to  Hayne.  And  the 
reason  is  not  that  the  powers  of  the  orator  are  beginning  to  fail ; 
it  is  rather  that  his  great  powers  had  no  free  scope.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  there  is  a  lurking  sense  of  embarrassment  from  begin- 
ning to  end — the  conscious  want  of  a  heroic  will — the  painful 
feeling  of  having  no  great  principle  to  stand  for;  and  it  is  this 
that  makes  him  show  more  like  Samson  shorn  than  like  him 
who  bore  away  the  gates  of  Gaza.  The  finest  portion  of  the 
speech,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  author's  fame,  is  the  part 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  union,  and  shows,  out  of  the  fullness 
of  a  strong  and  glowing  mind,  the  utter  madness  of  those  who 
threaten  to  dissolve  the  union. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  speech  we  can  not  spend  our  time  on 
matters  of  merely  rhetorical  criticism.  We  pass  at  once  to  graver 
work ;  for  the  speech  is  to  be  considered  not  as  the  work  of  a 
literary  artist  merely,  an  exhibition  of  eloquence,  but  as  a  speci- 
men of  statesmanship,  an  instance  of  a  great  statesman's  way  of 
dealing  with  great  questions  of  policy  and  duty. 

We  come  then  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Webster's  position  in 
regard  to  the  question^  the  great  question  of  the  times,  the  ques- 
tion whether  slavery  shall  be  prohibited  in  the  territories.  On 
this  question  Mr.  Webster's  position  is  not  that  of  President  Tay- 
lor's, who  proposes  that  the  territories  be  left  to  the  action  of  the 
existing  Mexican  laws,  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  till  the  inhabitants  of  each  territory  shall  do  as  the 
people  of  California  have  already  done.  It  is  not  that  of  Mr. 
Clay,  who  proposes  that  Congress  shall  organize  territorial  gov- 
ernments in  the  usual  form  without  the  proviso  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  but  with  a  declaration  that  the  Mexican  law  abolishing 
slavery  is  in  force  till  repealed  by  some  competent  legislative  au- 
thority. It  is  not  that  of  the  '^  free  soil  party"  and  of  many 
others,  who  propose  that  territorial  governments  be  established 
with  a  distinct  and  positive  prohibition  of  slavery.  What  is  it 
then  ?  It  is  simply  to  do  what  the  great  slave-breeding  and  slave- 
trading  interest  demands.  The  illustrious  Senator  whom  Massa- 
chusetts has  so  long  delighted  to  honor,  the  great  New  Englander 
whose  name  and  fame  are  spread  through  the  civilized  world,  an- 
nounces his  definite  determination  to  vote  against  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  any  territory  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 

We  do  not  think  it  important  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  consist- 
ency of  this  with  Mr.  Webster's  past  character  and  professions. 
Much  less  can  we  here  concern  ourselves  with  his  motives  in 
taking  this  position.  Let  others  agitate  if  they  will  the  qtiestion 
of  his  consistency.  Let  the  people  of  Massachusetts  judge 
whether  he  has  violated  the  pledges  which  were  implied  in  hb 
character  and  history,  and  whether  he  has  forsaken  the  principles 
which  he  was  understood  to  profei^s  when  they  last  conunitted  to 
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him  the  trust  of  legislation  for  the  UDion.  Of  his  motives  let 
coming  ages  judge  when  his  whole  career — what  is  now  fu- 
ture as  well  as  what  is  passed — shall  be  reviewed  at  the  tribunal 
of  impartial  history.  Nay,  of  his  motives  let  God  judge  before 
whom  all  things  are  naked  and  open,  and  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Strong  imputations  of  inconsistency  and  of  dishonesty 
iu  such  cases  are  efficient  enough  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance 
and  provocation,  but  ordinarily  they  contribute  Utile  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  justice.  We  have  to  do  only  with  Mr. 
Webster's  determination  to  vote  against  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territories. 

And  what  reason  does  he  give  for  such  a  determination  ?  Does 
he  hold,  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  slavery,  instead 
of  being,  wherever  it  exists,  a  merely  local  institution,  created, 
defined,  upheld,  by  the  law  or  the  prescription  of  the  locality, — is 
elevated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  into  a  national 
institution,  and  goes  of  course  wherever  the  sovereignty  of  the 
union  is  extended  ?  Not  at  all.  Does  he  hold  with  Mr.  Cass  that 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  right  to  legislate  for  the  people  of 
the  territories ;  no  right  to  establish  order  and  justice,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong ;  but  is  bound  simply  to  provide 
for  the  selling  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  let  the  inhabitants  of 
each  territory  set  up  their  own  laws  and  institutions  as  accident 
or  their  own  discretion  may  determine,  however  barbarous,  how- 
ever inconsistent  with  liberty  and  the  public  welfare,  however 
contrary  to  justice,  those  laws  and  institutions  may  happen  to  be? 
Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary  he  argues  at  great  length,  and  most 
conclusively,  that  Congress  has  constitutional  power  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories.  He  shows  that  at  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution  there  was  no  great  diversity  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  in  regard  to  slavery ;  that  '^  both 
parts  of  the  country  held  it  equally  an  evil,  a  moral  and  political 
evil ;"  that  "  the  eminent  men,  the  most  eminent  men,  and  nearly 
all  the  conspicuous  politicians  of  the  South  held  that  slavery  was 
an  evil,  a  blight,  a  blast,  a  mildew,  a  scourge,  and  a  curse."  He 
shows  that  in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  these 
'were  the  predominant  views  and  feelings ;  and  that  the  question 
was,  with  '*  the  great  men  of  the  South"  no  less  than  with  the 
great  men  of  the  North,  not  how  to  extend  slavery,  not  how  to 
guarantee  its  perpetuity,  not  how  to  nationalize  it  and  to  make  it 
the  cherished  and  darling  institution  of  the  national  government, 
but  '^  how  to  deal  with  it  as  an  evil,"  how  to  arrest  its  progress 
and  to  hasten  its  extinction.  He  shows  that  between  the  framers 
of  the  glorious  ordinance  of  1787,  in  the  Congress  then  sitting  at 
New  York,  and  the  framers  of  the  glorious  Constitution,  in  the 
Convention  then  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  perfect  mutual 
understanding ;  and  that  the  same  views  and  feelings  in  regard 
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to  slavery  which  in  the  one  consecrated  the  whole  national  domain 
to  freedom  absolutely  and  forever,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the 
states,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  every  man  from  every  southern 
state,  dictated  in  the  other  all  the  provisions  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. Thus  he  shows  not  only  that  the  Constitution  gives  to 
Congress  power  over  slavery  in  the  territories,  but  that  the  power 
was  given  with  no  other  expectation  than  that  it  would  be  ex- 
ercised for  the  prohibition  of  slavery.  We  thank  htm  for  the 
lucid  ai^ument,  and  we  pray  it  may  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  eyes  this  speech  has  opened  so  miraculously  to  his 
high  merit  and  authority  as  an  expounder  of  the  Constitution. 

What  then  is  Mr.  Webster's  reason  for  his  determination  to 
vote  against  the  prohibition  of  slavery  ?  Is  it  that  slavery  is  in  his 
eyes  a  desirable  institution,  such  as  a  wise  lawgiver  would  incor- 
porate with  the  very  being  of  an  infant  commonwealth,  to  diffuse 
its  influence  through  the  whole  structure  of  society  from  age  to 
age,  to  determine  with  a  potency  superior  to  every  other  influence 
the  laws,  ideas,  habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  distribution 
of  property,  and  the  comparative  dignity  of  labor  and  of  idleness  ? 
No !  He  has  no  such  thought.  On  the  contrary  there  is  one 
manly  and  glowing  paragraph  in  which  he  utters  himself,  and 
speaks  more  like  a  statesman  than  like  the  counsel  of  the  negro- 
breeders.  It  is  the  paragraph  in  which  he  replies  to  a  Senator 
from  Louisiana  who  had  '^  taken  pains  to  run  a  contrast  between 
the  slaves  of  the  South  and  the  laboring  people  of  the  North, 
giving  the  preference  in  all  points  of  condition,  and  comfort,  and 
happiness,  to  the  slaves  of  the  South."  The  reply  is  worthy  of 
the  man.  "  Who  are  the  laboring  people  of  the  North  ?  They 
are  the  North.  They  are  the  people  who  cultivate  their  own 
farms  with  their  own  hands ;  freeholders,  educated  men,  inde- 
pendent men.  Let  me  say,  sir,  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  North  is  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  North ; 
they  cultivate  their  farms,  they  educate  their  children,  they  pro- 
vide the  means  of  independence ;  if  they  are  not  freeholders, 
they  earn  wages ;  these  wages  accumulate,  are  turned  into  cap- 
ital, into  new  freeholds,  and  small  capitalists  are  created.  That 
is  the  case,  and  such  the  course  of  things  among  the  industrious 
and  fmgal.  And  what  can  these  people  think  when  so  respecta- 
ble and  worthy  a  man  as  the  member  from  liouisiana  undertakes 
to  prove  that  the  absolute  ignorance  and  the  abject  slavery  of  the 
South  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  high  purposes  and  destiny 
of  immortal,  rational,  human  beings,  than  the  educated,  the  in- 
dependent, free  labor  of  the  North  ?"  Words  fitly  spoken,  "  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver!"  And  yet  this  institution 
underlying  the  whole  fabric  of  society — this  worst  form  of  social- 
ism— this  ^'  absolute  ignorance  and  abject  slavery"  of  the  laboring 
people,  is  the  institution  which  Mr.  Webster  is  determined  not  to 
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prohibil  in  the  territorieft,  and  for  the  liceofling  of  which,  over  a 
domain  that  might  be  inhabited  by  millions  of  industrious  free^ 
men,  he  gives  not  only  a  silent  vote,  but  all  his  personal  influence 
and  the  sanction  of  his  great  name. 

Why,  we  ask  again — why  is  this?  What  is  the  reason  of  a 
determination  so  contrary  to  the  line  of  an  enlarged  and  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  ?  Does  the  orator  hold  that  though  slavery  is 
disastrous  to  the  commonwealth,  hindering  the  growth  of  states, 
"a  blight,  a  blast,  a  mildew,  a  scourge  and  a  curse,"  there  is 
after  all  no  intrinsic  injustice  in  it ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  per- 
mitted by  way  of  compromise,  as  a  true  patriot  would  consent  to 
impoverish  his  country,  and  to  bring  a  blight  and  a  blast  upon  its 
productiveness,  for  the  sake  of  some  higher  good  ?  No !  His 
opinion  on  the  intrinsic  justice  or  injustice  of  slavery  as  an  insti- 
tution is  not  indeed  pronounced  peremptorily  as  it  might  have 
been  on  such  occ^on ;  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  it  nor 
could  it  be  utterly  suppressed.  The  Greeks,  he  says,  with  their 
''  ingenious  philosophy,"  '^  found  or  sought  to  find  a  justification 
for  slavery  exactly  upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  assumed 
for  such  a  justification  in  this  country ;  that  is,  a  natural  and 
original  difference  among  the  races  of  mankind,  and  the  infe- 
riority of  the  black  or  colored  race  to  the  white."  And  is  there 
any  force  in  the  argument  ?  No,  <^  they  did  not  show,"  he  says, 
'^  by  any  close  process  of  logic,  that  if  this  were  true,  the  more 
intelligent  and  the  stronger  had  therefore  a  right  to  subjugate  the 
weaker."  What  better  demonstration  can  there  be  than  these 
well  chosen  words  give,  of  the  injustice  and  indefensibleness 
of  slavery  as  an  institution?  The  more  intelligent  and  the 
stronger  assuming  the  right,  not  ifterely  to  protect  and  govern, 
but  '^  to  subjugate  the  weaker" — to  lay  a  yoke  upon  them,  to  use 
them  as  cattle !  And  where  he  represents  the  moral  judgment  of 
the  North  as  to  the  intrinsic  injustice  of  the  institution,  is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  utters  the  decision  of  his  own  moral 
sense  ?  The  judgment  of  the  North  is  '*  that  slavery  is  a  wrong ; 
that  it  is  founded  merely  in  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  and  that 
it  is  an  oppression,  like  unjust  wars;  like  all  those  conflicts  by 
which  a  mighty  nation  subjects  a  weaker  to  its  will ;  and  that 
slavery  in  its  nature,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  modifications 
which  have  taken  place,  is  not  in  fact  according  to  the  meek 
spirit  of  the  Gospel."  Nothing  is  plainer  than  that,  in  Mr.  Web- 
ster's personal  judgment,  slavery  as  an  institution  is  simply  and 
grossly  a  violation  of  natural  right  And  yet  he  declares  his  de- 
liberate and  determined  purpose  to  vote  against  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  territories. 

The  question  remains,  then,  Why  ?  Is  there  any  explanation 
of  the  paradox  ?  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Benton  hold  that  the  Mexican 
law  abolishing  slavery  is  still  in  force  throughout  the  territori^  of 
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our  conquest.  This  law,  they  say,  till  repealed  by  positive  legis* 
lalion,  is  a  sufficient  proviso ;  inasmuch  as  every-slave  who  treads 
that  soil  with  his  master's  consent  becomes  immediately  a  free- 
man. Does  Mr.  Webster  agree  with  them  ?  Is  it  on  this  ground 
that  he  is  determined  to  vote  against  every  additional  security  for 
liberty  in  those  territories?  Is  it  thus  that  he  justifies  himself  in 
opposing  with  his  voice  and  vote  every  attempt  to  guard  those 
territories  with  some  stronger  barrier  against  the  invasion  of  a 
system  which  would  make  them,  not  the  homes  and  the  domains 
of  freemen,  industrious,  frugal,  enlightened,  but  the  breeding- 
places  of  a  barbarous  population  born  only  to  toil  in  "  absolute 
ignorance  and  abject  slavery  ?"  Those  veteran  statesmen  of  the 
slaveholding  southwest  had  exposed  themselves  to  a  storm  of 
obloquy  at  home,  by  asserting  in  the  capitol  that  the  territories 
acquired  from  Mexico  are  already,  by  the  force  of  their  own  mu- 
nicipal law,  devoted  to  freedom.  Boldly  had  they  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  breach.  Manfully  had  they  made  known  their  pur- 
pose not  to  vote  for  the  establishment  of  slavery  upon  soil  alrelady 
free.  Does  the  great  statesman  of  the  North  come  to  their  aid  ? 
Not  at  all.  In  all  this  elaborate  speech,  there  is  not  one  word 
to  confirm  their  position — not  one  word  implying  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Mexican  laws  against  slavery  are  not  abolished  by  the 
conquest — not  one  word  to  hinder  him  from  appearing  in  the 
Supreme  Court  as  counsel  for  the  slaveholders,  if  ever  the  ques- 
tion shall  come  to  that  tribunal  for  a  decision.  His  silence  on 
this  point  has  an  ominous  significance. 

The  ground  then,  on  which  Mr.  Webster  plants  himself  in  re- 
fusing to  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  is 
not  that  Congress  has  not  fulf  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ,*  nor  that 
slavery  ought  not  to  be  prohibited  for  high  reasons  of  patriot- 
ism and  public  policy ;  nor  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  not 
intrinsically  a  violation  of  those  natural  rights,  the  protection  of 
which  is  the  only  legitimate  end  of  government;  nor  that  the 
territories  are  already  secured  against  the  invasion  of  slavery  by 
the  municipal  laws  which  they  brought  with  them  when  they 
came  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union.  What  is  it  then  ? 
Simply  and  exclusively  this.  Slavery  is  sufficiently  excluded 
from  those  territories  by  "  the  law  of  nature,  of  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  law  of  the  formation  of  the  earth."  "California  and 
New  Mexico  are  Asiatic  in  their  formation  and  scenery."  AsiatiCj 
forsooth ; — if  he  wanted  a  highly  suggestive  word  and  redolent 
of  freedom  only,  why  did  he  not  say  African  ?  The  structure  of 
the  country  is  such,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate, 
that  slavery  there,  in  our  American  sense  of  the  word,  is  just  a 
"  natural  impossibility."  The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  such  a 
country  "  would  be  idle ;"  and  this  great  statesman,  confiding  in 
the  relations  of  geography  to  slavery,  "  would  not  take  pains  to 
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ro-aflbtn  an  onKoance  of  oatum,  nor  to  r&^naet  the  will  of  God." 
The  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Oregon,  for  which  Mr.  Webster 
himself  voted,  was,  in  his  opinion,  '< enticely  useless"  and  "en- 
tirely senseless."  In  like  manner  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  our 
newly  conquered  territories— conquered,  as  he  himself  shows,  for 
the  very  end  of  extending  and  strengthening  the  institution  of 
slavery — would  be  "  for  the  mere  purpose  oif  a  taunt  or  a  re- 
proach." And  therefore,  because  slavery  in  these  territories  is  a 
natural  impossibility,  and  because  ''  gentlemen  from  the  South- 
em  states"  have  some  "  pride"  that  might  be  wounded  by  enact- 
ing that  in  those  territories  all  men  shall  be  equally  under  the 
protection  of  law  and  equally  exemrpt  from  arbitrary  power, — he 
'  desires  to  pour  out  all  his  heart  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,' 
and  declares  with  solemn  iteration  that  he  will  not  vote  for  the 
prohibition  of  slavery. 

We  folly  consent  to  the  proposition  that  Congress,  as  represent- 
iag  the  legislative  sovereignty  of  the  Union  over  the  territories, 
ought  not  to  prohibit  slavery  in  any  territory,  "  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach,"  or  "  for  no  purpose  but  to  wound 
the  pride"  of  the  slaveholding  states.  But  the  question  arises,  in- 
alaDCaneously,  whether  any  body  in  the  Senate  has  proposed  such 
a  prohibition,  or  has  argued  for  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  will  an- 
swer such  a  purpose ;  and  whether  it  is  becoming  in  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Webster  to  insinuate,  with  whatever  indirectness,  that  the 
millions  of  the  American  people  who  are  demanding  the  prohibi- 
tion, are  demanding  it  for  the  sake  of  wounding  the  pride  of  the 
South.  And  the  question  also  arises  whether  the  opposition  to 
this  measure — ^the  violent  and  desperate  opposition  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  great  slaveholding  interest,  is  simply  the  earnest- 
ness of  men  who  are  afraid  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach ;  and  whether 
any  senator  or  representative  standing  for  that  interest,  has  ever 
admitted  for  one  moment  that  the  legislative  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  these  territories  "  must  be  entirely  nugatory,"  or  that  it  is 
objectionable  only  on  the  ground  of  its  implying  that  slavery  is 
not  a  good  thing.  We  confess  that  the  conflict  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  is  so  ready  to  concede  to  the  slaveholding  interest  all 
that  it  demands,  has  never  seemed  to  us  at  all  like  a  conflict  on  a 
mere  point  of  honor.  Nor  can  we  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
the  only  potent  reason  for  giving  up  that  great  measure  of  public 
policy  and  of  justice,  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territo- 
ries, is  one  to  which  he  has  hardly  alluded,  and  the  potency  of 
which  over  his  own  mind  he  would  not  willingly  acknowledge 
even  to  himself  Mr.  Webster  is  not  so  very  unwilling  to  stig- 
matize slavery  as  a  violation  of  justice  and  an  undesirable  and 
unwholesome  element  in  a  commonwealth.  He  has  done  that 
quite  distinctly,  and  quite  efiectively,  in  this  very  speech ;  and 
the  reception  which  this  speech  has  found,  the  praise  which  it 
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has  won  for  him  flrom  so  many  who  never  admired  him  before, 
is  evidence  enough  that  the  slave-breeding  and  slave-trading  in- 
terest, so  powerful  over  all  our  political  and  commercial  affitirs, 
can  endure  to  have  slavery  stigmatized — ^for  a  consideration. 
The  patrons  and  allies  of  that  great  interest  are  not  nooving  heaven 
and  earth  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  sentiment ;  and  we  can  not  per- 
suade ourselves  that  Mr.  Webster  himself  really  regards  the  move- 
ment as  so  intended.  No,  the  tone  in  which  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  is  resisted  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
extension  of  slavery,  is  not  by  any  means  the  tone  of  oaen  who 
are  merely  afraid  that  their  self-respect,  after  having  passed  the 
ordeal  unharmed  so  many  times,  will  be  damaged  by  one  more  re- 
enactment  of  the  ordinance  of  1787 ;  it  is  rather  the  tone  of  men 
who  are  contending  with  their  utmost  strength  for  what  the  Sena- 
tor calls  a  '*  describable,  estimable,  weighableand  tangible"  inter- 
est. The  fact  is  (and  we  are  confident  it  is  not  without  an  effort 
that  he  himself  has  succeeded  in  ignoring  the  obvious  fact^)  tbitf 
this  intense  and  desperate  struggle  against  the  prohibition  of  sla- 
very is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  market  value  of  slave  prop- 
erty, and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  ruinous  depression  in 
the  price  of  human  flesh  which  must  otherwise  take  place  at  no 
very  distant  period.  There  is  an  immense  commercial  interest  at 
the  bottom  of  ihis  agitation  for  slavery— «n  interest  which  affects 
directly  or  indirectly  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Union.  Hence 
comes  the  desperateness  of  the  struggle  against  justice;  the 
Hotspur  spirit  is  stimulated  not  merely  by  the  sentiment  of  honor, 
but  by  the  auri  sacra  fames.  Hence  come  these  projects,  now 
for  a  Nashville  Convention ;  and  now  for  an  armed  emigration  of 
chivakoue  adventurers,  marching  their  slave  coffles  across  the 
continent  and  forcing  slavery  into  California.  Hence  come  the 
threats  of  civil  war  and  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union — threats 
uttered  in  Congress  itself  with  great  seriousness,  and  with  great 
effect  upon  the  nerves  of  ancient  politicians. 

We  do  not  charge  Mr.  Webster  with  any  duplicity  in  this  mat- 
ter, or  with  any  intentional  apostasy  from  his  principles.  We 
disavow  all  partnership  with  the  men  who  have  denounced  him 
in  Faneuil  Hall — some  of  them  men  whose  malediction  will  help 
him  more  than  it  will  harm  him  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
But  we  believe  that  under  a  bias  not  difficult  to  be  explained,  be 
has  deceived  himself  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  has  been  led  to  take  a  position  altogether  discreditable  to  his 
character  as  a  statesman.  Foigetting  thett  the  deliberate  and  des- 
perate earnestness  with  which  the  siaveholding  interest  demands 
the  extension  of  slavery,  is  significant  of  the  momentous  re^ts 
which  that  demand  involves,  he  has  permitted  himself  to  be  ter^ 
rified  by  it  as  if  there  were  some  imminent  danger  which  must 
be  averted  at  any  sacrifice.     He  ba^  been  flattered  with  the  sug- 
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gesttoQ  that  he  is  the  man  to  mediate  in  this  great  conflict,  and  to 
save  the  Union  and  the  country.  And  thus  he  has  first  convinced 
himself,  and  then  has  undertaken  to  convince  the  Senate  arid  the 
public,  that  there  is  really  nothing  at  issue^ which  is  worth  con- 
tending for. 

But  has  he  not  made  out  his  case  ?  Is  there  not,  as  he  says, 
a  "  natural  impossibility"  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any 
law  against  slavery  in  our  new  territories  ?  No ;  he  has  proved 
nothing.  His  theory  that  there  are  certain  countries  where  slavery 
should  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  certain  other  countries  where 
slavery  need  not  be  prohibited  by  human  legislation-^the  philos^ 
ophy  which  teaches  him  that  under  certain  conditions  of  physical 
geography  it  is  quite  a  work  of  supererogation  to  forbid  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  human  beings  and  the  holding  and  using  them 
as  cattle — is  the  most  transparent  kind  of  sophistry.  The  same 
sorlof  *<  natural  impossibility"  on  which  Mr.  Webster  relies  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  newly  conquered  territories,  exists  in 
lafge  portions  of  Yii^inia,  of  the  Carolinas,  and  of  Georgia.  The 
state  of  Tennessee  is  half  covered  over  with  the  same  kind  of 
"natural  impossibility."  Less  than  a  moiety  of  the  soil  of  the 
slaveholding  states  admits  of  the  profitable  employment  of  slave 
labor.  Give  to  the  hill  coimtry  of  the  South — give  to  the  green 
dopes  and  the  deep  receding  valleys  of  those  Alpine  ridges  such 
a  law  as  Mr.  Webster  will  not  give  to  our  new  territories ;  pro- 
claim that  no  tear  of  a  bondman  shall  mingle  with  those  bright 
streams,  and  that  no  shriek  of  a  mother  torn  from  her  children 
shall  wake  those  echoes ;  *'  re-enact  the  will  of  God"  there,  exclud- 
ing slavery  as  the  climate  and  the  soil  have  excluded  the  culture 
of  cotton  and  the  cane ; — atid  how  soon  would  all  those  inland 
regions  of  the  South  bloom  with  a  beauty  far  beyond  the  beauty 
of  our  own  New  England !  Nay  what  is  it  that  excludes  slavery 
at  this  moment  from  Mr.  Webster's  proud  free  state  of  Massachu- 
setts ?  It  is  law  only — such  law  as  the  Senator  will  not  give  to 
these  territories.  Take  away  from  Massachusetts  the  organic  law 
io  her  declaration  of  rights,  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth, 
neither  the  mountains  of  Berkshire  nor  the  sandy  isle  of  Nantucket 
would  remain  unpolluted  with  slavery. 

Mr.  Webster  seems  to  think  that  slavery  can  have  no  existence 
except  where  slave  labor  can  find  profitable  and  permanent  em- 
ployment. He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  in  a  new  eountry, 
where  labor  ordinarily  bears  a  high  value  in  comparison  with  the 
means  of  subsistence,  the  great  convenience  of  having  slaves  for 
domestic  service  may  create  a  demand  for  them.  He  ought  to 
have  remembered  too  that  where  the  climate  and  the  soil  forbid 
the  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  there  may  nevertheless  be  a  val- 
tiable  growth  of  slaves  to  be  employed  on  distant  plantations 
under  a  mom  burning  tky.    Ships  can  not  be  built  on  the  moun- 
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tains  of  New  Hampshire ;  but  the  ship  timber  there  has  its  value, 
every  knee  and  spar,  because  it  can  be  nsed  in  the  shipyards  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  How  notorious  is  it  that  the  value  of  the 
slave  crop,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  fluctu- 
ates with  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
How  notorious  is  it  that  of  every  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  of 
American  cotton  and  sugar,  a  certain  portion  goes  to  support  the 
production  of  slaves  in  regions  where  cotton  will  not  grow,  just 
as  surely  as  a  certain  other  portion  goes  to  support  the  conversion 
of  slave  labor  into  cotton  in  other  regions  where  the  raising  of 
cotton  is  more  lucrative  than  the  raising  of  slaves. 

But  the  Honorable  Senator  places  his  argument  on  still  higher 
ground,  that  of  the  alleged  peculiarities  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  territories  in  question.  He  entrenches  himself  impregua^ 
biy,  as  he  thinks,  among  the  sky-piercing  mountains,  and  in  the 
wild  gorges  of  New  Mexico  and  Eastern  California.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  whole  realm  about  which  we  are  con- 
tending, is  simply  worthless,  incapable  of  sustaining  any  consider^ 
able  population.  How  obvious  the  answer  that  he  does  not 
know  whereof  he  affirms.  This  part  of  the  speech  reminds  us 
of  another  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
distinguished  gentleman,  since  transferred  to  the  Senate.  In  that 
very  able  speech,  the  materials  of  which  were  collected  with  great 
labor  and  put  together  with  no  slight  skill,  the  whole  territory 
from  Texas  to  the  Pacific  was  characterized  precisely  as  Mr. 
Webster  now  characterizes  all  that  lies  this  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  ^  Only  two  years  ago  it  was  asserted  in  Congress  with 
great  confidence  and  on  the  highest  authority,  that  what  is  now 
THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  could  ncver  be  of  any  great  impor- 
tance ;  that  its  population  would  not  probably  at  any  future  time 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand ;  and  that  if  acquired  according 
to  the  treaty  which  was  understood  to  have  been  concluded,  but 
which  had  not  then  been  ratified,  it  must  be  wholly  secluded  and 
cut  off  from  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  Oregon  not  ex- 
cepted. Who  can  tell  us  that,  five  years  hence,  Mr.  Webster's 
opinion,  now  so  confidently  given,  will  not  be  equally  ludicrous? 
Indeed  his  opinion  seems  to  us  to  be  little  else  than  a  vague  rem- 
iniscence of  impressions  derived  from  the  now  "  obsolete  idea" 
which  was  the  policy  of  tho  whig  party  two  years  ago.  But 
not  to  dwell  upon  the  caution  given  by  the  experience  of  these 
last  two  years,  let  us  look  upon  the  map  of  New  Mexico  and 
flastern  California,  imperfectly  explored  as  that  vast  region  has 
been.  What  do  we  see  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  a  country  drain- 
ed by  such  streams — rivers  for  length  like  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  or  like  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges — is  altogether  worth- 
less ?  And  besides,  do  not  the  same  travelers  on  whose  report  is 
founded  the  belief  that  the  country  in  question  is  not  woith  the 
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trouble  which  it  will  cost  to  give  it  free  institutions,  tell  us  also 
that  all  along  their  route,  not  only  in  the  valley  of  the  del  Norte 
but  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  there  are  the  scattered  traces  of  a 
once  numerous  population,  and  the  mysterious  monuments  of  a 
civilization  that  flourished  and  perhaps  perished  before  the  age  of 
Ck>lumbu8  ?  So  the  traveler  in  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  through 
the  rocky  passes  of  Edom,  among  the  blasted  hills  of  Palestine, 
over  the  broad  parched  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
finds  himself  standing  amid  the  monuments  of  perished  grandeur 
and  upon  the  graves  of  buried  empires,  with  miserable  ^rbarism 
and  desolation  spread  around  him.  If  the  high  and  awful  trust 
of  laying  the  foundation  of  new  states  in  those  now  desolate 
realms,  were  to-day  committed  to  this  great  New  England  states- 
man— if  to  him  it  were  entrusted  to  prescribe  the  organic  laws 
nnder  which  a  new  race  should  begin  to  occupy  with  new  sciences 
and  Eurts,  and  with  a  new  political  order,  that  theater  of  the  world's 
earliest  history — would  he  point  to  the  Asphaltic  lake  of  Sodom, 
to  the  peaks  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  with  the  ''  waste  and  howling 
wilderness"  around  them,  to  the  wild  gorges  of  Iduniea  and  of 
Lebanon,  to  the  necessity  of  artificial  irrigation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates,  and  tell  us  that  in  a  country  so  bar- 
ren and  worthless  there  is  no  need  of  any  law  to  protect  the  pri- 
mary and  imiversal  rights  of  men,  or  to  deliver  the  captive  from 
the  hand  of  power  ?  But  look  upon  the  map  again.  Involun- 
tarily the  eye  runs  along  the  line  of  the  great  water  courses, 
and  looks  for  openings  in  the  ridges  that  divide  the  continent. 
Why  ?  Because  the  entire  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  waiting,  as  it  were,  for  the  signal  to  precipitate  it- 
self upon  the  work  of  constructing  a  railway  that  shall  stretch 
from  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific. 
That  railway,  when  once  it  shall  have  been  constructed,  will  not 
only  be  the  principal  line  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
states  and  those  of  the  Pacific,  but  one  chief  thoroughfare  of  the 
identical  commerce  between  Western  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia, 
which  has  always  been  so  potent  in  its  influence  on  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  That  railway  will  bear  along  its  iron  track,  a  com- 
merce richer  by  far  than  that  which  freighted  the  navies  and  the 
caravans  of  Solomon ;  richer  than  that  which  built  up  Tyre  and 
Tadmor  in  the  ages  of  old,  and  left  the  traces  of  its  magnifi- 
cence upon  the  precipitous  cliflB  of  Petra ;  richer  than  that  which 
adorned  with  more  than  imperial  splendor  the  Venice  and  Genoa 
of  the  middle  ages ;  nor  less  enriching  than  that  which  within 
the  last  century  has  poured  into  the  lap  of  Britain  ^*  the  wealth  of 
Ormus  and  of  Ind."  Who  can  forget  that  if  such  a  railway  is  con- 
structed, it  must  pass  directly  through  that  same  region  which 
Hr.  Webster  pronounces  too  poor,  too  deficient  in  all  capability  of 
improvement^  to  deserve  even  so  small  a  gift  as  that  of  a  law  to 
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protect  it  against  the  introduction  of  a  barbarous,  impoverisbiDg, 
denaoralizing,  and  intrinsically  unrighteons  structure  of  society? 

Unhappily,  there  remains,  at  the  moment  at  which  we  are 
writing,  little  reason  to  doubt  that  governments  will  be  organ- 
ized for  the  territories  by  act  of  Congress,  wiihoul  any  provision 
against  slavery.  This  being  done,  governors,  judges,  secretaries, 
marshals  and  other  functionaries,  must  be  appoint^  for  the  terri- 
tories by  the  President  and  Senate.  Of  such  territorial  officers 
two  out  of  three,  according  to  all  precedent,  must  be  sent  from 
the  slaveholding  states.  Thus  from  Mr.  Webster's  attempt  to 
save  the  country,  and  to  outdo  the  great  compromiser,  it  will  prob- 
ably result  that  the  first  American  daves  taken  to  New  Mexico, 
will  be  taken  thither  by  federal  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  And  this  is  called,  '^  non-intervention,"  or  per- 
mitting the  people  of  the  territories  to  determine  the  question  c^ 
slavery  for  themselves.  The  only  non-intervention  that  is  really 
such,  is  that  which  has  been  proposed  by  President  Taylor. 

The  question,  however,  will  not  be  settled  even  then.  Of 
course  the  organization  of  a  territorial  government  will  provide 
for  a  legislative  body  representing  the  people  of  the  territory,  but 
subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  Congress.  The 
people  of  New  Mexico  are  said  to  be,  at  present,  earnestly  and 
with  great  unanimity  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery. 
Suppose  then  that  an  act  is  passed  by  the  territorial  legislature, 
declaring  that  slavery  does  not  exist  upon  the  soil  of  New  Mexico, 
and  ordaining  that  every  slave  brought  into  that  territory  shall  be 
free.  Will  not  the  agitation  be  instantly  renewed  on  behalf  of 
the  great  slave  trading  interest?  Will  it  not  be  demanded  that 
Congress  shall  pronounce  its  veto  upon  such  an  act  ?  Or  suppose 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  territorial  legislation  recognizes  slaves 
as  property,  and  invests  the  master  with  absolute  power.  Will 
not  the  agitation  be  renewed  in  behalf  of  freedom  ?  Such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  which  now  agitates  the  country  is  not  so  easily  dis- 
posed of  as  some  men  think.  The  question  whether  New  Mexico  is 
to  be  a  free  state  or  a  slave  state,  is  not  settled  by  the  mere  evasion 
which  Mr.  Webster  proposes.  Organize  a  government  for  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  evasion,  with  no  provision  for  or  against 
the  institution  of  slavery ;  and  the  question  whether  slavery  shaH 
be  lawful  there,  instead  of  being  settled,  is  noteven  postponed  The 
slaveholding  interest,  in  all  its  various  ramifications  and  depend- 
encies, is  still  struggling  to  open  a  new  market  there  for  slaves, 
wad  thus  to  obtain  new  securities  for  the  indefinite  extension  and 
permanence  of  slavery ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  justice,  humanity, 
and  all  enlightened  and  enlarged  sentiments  of  patriotism,  are 
still  crying  out  against  the  consummation  of  the  outrage.  The 
adoption  of  the  measure  to  which  Mr.  Webster  has  lent  himself, 
will  indeed  be  hailed  as  a  victory  on  the  one  side  ;  and  on  the 
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other  side  it  will  produce,  for  a  tine  at  least,  discouragement  and 
weakness*  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  way  to  settle  a  ques- 
tioD  of  right  is  not  by  compromise,  nor  by  evasion,  but  by  meet* 
ing  the  issue  manfully  and  doing  right.  Mr.  Webster's  new 
hwads  may  crown  him  with  new  laurels,  and  kindle  his  waning 
ambition  with  new  hopes ;  but  he  may  yet  live  long  enough  to 
repeat  to  himself  with  another  application  and  a  more  bitter  em- 
phasis, those  words  which  ho  once  quoted  so  effectively, 

•*  Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe. 
— ^For  Banquo*s  issue  have  I  fil^  my  mind, 
— Put  rancors  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them." 

Many  other  topics  in  this  speech  invite  atteiition.  But  we  can 
not  pursue  the  discussion  in  its  details.  Only  on  three  points  will 
we  express  our  mind  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  to  the  compact  made  with  Texas  at  the  time  of  her  annex- 
ation to  the  Union,  Mr.  Webster  is  wholly  right.  True,  the  com- 
pact was  not  made  by  the  treaty  making  power  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  whole  transaction  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
uoconstitutional  and  revolutionary,  as  was  plainly  enough  demon- 
strated at  the  time.  But  it  was  a  successful  revolution,  acquiesced 
in  by  the  people.  Factum  valet.  It  stands  on  the  same  basis  of 
legitimacy  with  the  revolution  of  February  in  France.  Texas  is 
in  the  Union  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  that  compact ;  and 
there  is  no  honest  or  straight  forward  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
compact  but  by  turning  Texas  out  of  the  Union.  The  only 
thing  that  surprises  us  is  that  any  body  should  be  surprised  at  Mr. 
Wel^ter's  interpretation  of  the  compact.  Who  did  not  know 
when  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  that  a  whole  litter  of 
slave  states  was  to  proceed  from  her  ? 

Id  regard  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  service,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  Mr.  Webster  has  most  inconceivably  mis- 
represented himself.  He  pledges  himself  to  support  Mr.  Mason's 
bill  "with  all  its  provisions,  to  the  fullest  extent."  We  do  not 
believe  he  will  redeem  that  pledge.  We  do  not  believe  that  such 
a  lawyer  as  he  is — an  admirer  of  the  trial  by  jury  and  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus — will  support  a  bill  which  proposes  to  invest 
every  village  postmaster  and  every  customhouse  officer  with  the 
power  of  deciding  judicially,  and  without  a  jury,  not  on  such 
questions  of  book  debt  as  might  be  submitted  to  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  but  on  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  a  human  being,  found 
living  on  the  soil  of  a  free  state.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  will 
support  a  bill  under  which,  if  once  enacted,  he  himself,  traveling 
in  any  free  state,  might  be  seized  as  a  runaway  by  a  warrant  from 
800)6  villain  of  a  postmaster, — might  4>e  gagged,  manacled,  ship- 
ped for  Texas,  and  no  writ  of  habeas  carpus  should  have  power 
to  deliver  him.  . 
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But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  Mr.  Webster  should  have 
quite  forgotten,  in  his  speech  as  spoken,  the  outrageous  laws  and 
practices  of  South  Carolina  in  relation  to  the  citizens  of  other 
states.  Nor  is  our  wonder  at  his  foi^etfulness,  or  our  shame  at 
his  want  of  a  manly  spirit,  diminished  by  the  cold  and  heartless 
manner  in  which  that  subject  is  treated,  on  a  sober  second  thought, 
in  his  revised  and  amended  edition.  He  could  not  have  b^eird 
Mr.  Baldwin's  remarks  on  that  subject  a  few  days  afterward — so 
calm  and  dignified  yet  so  scorching — without  some  feeling  of 
shame  that  the  proud  old  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  needed 
to  be  defended  by  another  voice  than  that  of  her  own  favorite 
champion. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

ThtEasl:  Skdches  of  Travtl  in  Eeypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Sprncer,  M.A.,  Author  of  "the  Christian  Instructed;"  Editor  of  «*the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  Notes  on  the  Historical  Books  f  Member  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  &.C.,  &,c.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam, 
163  Broadway.    London :  John  Murray.     1850. 

Whew  we  first  saw  the  announcement  of  this  new  book  of  Travels  in  the 
East,  we  anticipated  not  a  little  pleasure  in  reading  it,  as  we  inferred  from  the 
feet  of  the  author's  having  been  "  the  Editor  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek," 
that  it  might  make  some  new  contributions  to  the  geogrq^hy  and  antiquitiefl  of 
Bible-lands,  and  thus  serve  to  maintain  and  increase  the  reputation  which  our 
countrymen  have  acquired  in  this  field  of  investigation.  On  opening  the  book, 
however,  we  had  our  confidence  somewhat  shaken  by  the  inrormation  in  the 
Preface,  that  the  reader  must  not  expect  "  erudite  disquisitions  on  antiquity, 
history,  chronology,  and  such  like  matters,"  and  by  the  assurance  that  were 
the  author  able  "  to  add  any  of  his  own  learned  dullness  to  the  mass  already 
reposing  on  the  shelves  of  royal  end  national  libraries,  he  would,  under  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  most  carefiiUy  have  eschewed  every 
thing  of  the  sort"  We  acknowledge  that  learning  is  sometimes  dull,  and  if 
the  author's  learning  is  of  this  character,  perhaps  ne  did  well  *^  to  eschew  it," 
but,  then,  it  might  have  been  also  well  to  remember  that  it  does  not  follow  be- 
cause a  book  is  not  learned,  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  dull.  We  did  not,  however, 
entirely  give  up  the  hope  we  had  entertained  concerning  the  book ;  for,  a  well 
informed,  man,  who  had  made  any  tolerable  preparation  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing, might  observe  much  that  would  be  new  and  valuable,  and  might  write  the 
account  of  it  in  a  lively  and  entertaining  manner.  But  we  had  not  finished 
the  Preface,  before  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  even  this  ground  of  hope ;  for 
we  found  that  the  author  on  leavmg  this  country  had  not  purposed  to  go  be- 
yond England,  and  that  up  to  the  date  of  his  travels,  "  he  had  never  given  any 
special  attention  to  Egyptian  history  and  learning,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
Arabic  was  confined  to  the  elements  of  the  language."  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  chapter  in  the  volume  in  which  the  author  does  not  apologize  for 
his  want  of  qualifications  to  give  the  information,  which  would  naturally  be 
looked  for  in  a  book  of  travels  in  the  East  Writers  sometimes  plead  apolo- 
gies for  defects  that  do  not  exist — which  is  merely  a  modest  way  of  setting 
forth  their  own  merits— but  in  the  present  case,  the  confession  seems  to  be 
sincere,  and,  we  think,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  making  it    The  author, 
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indeed,  statts  his  deficiencies  **  as  a  matter  of  justice^  to  himself.  We  give 
him  the  benefit  of  the  statement  Unquestionably  it  accounts  for  man^  **  la- 
cans  and  imperfections^  in  the  book — but  does  ft  account  for  the  book  itself  ^ 

The  author  attributes  whatever  there  is  *<  of  life  or  value"  in  these  letters  to 
readers  in  general,  to  the  fact  that  tljey  **  were  actually  written-^except  in  a 
few  instances — as  they  profess  to  be,  and  at  tlte  time  they  were  dated ;  their 
were  addressed  to  one  at  home,  dearer  to  him  than  all  else  iti  the  wide  world, 
and  had  most  of  all  in  view,  her  interest  and  pleasure."  To  the  author's  per- 
sonal friends  this  consideration  is  doubtless  one  of  deep  interest,  but  we  think 
readers  in  genera]  will  wish  the  letters  had- been  re-written. 

With  respect  to  the  claim,  which  the  author  frequently  urges,  that  he  has 
described  things  just  as  they  appeared  to  him  and  expressed  the  feelings 
which  he  actaaliy  had,  we  are  glad  to  agree  with  him.  This  truthfulness  in 
the  expression  of  his  feelings  constitutes  the  chief  merit  of  the  book.  Mr. 
Spencer  appears  to  be  a  roan  of  warm  piety ;  his  fbelings  were  much  moved 
by  many  scenes  in  the  Holv  Land ;  and  he  has  uttered  l^ose  feelings  in  confi- 
dence just  as  they  rose  in  his  heart  We  sympathize  with  him.  We  know 
that  such  feelings  are  not  the  mere  efiUsions  of  a  poetic  fancy  or  of  a  romantic 
temperament,  but  the  outpourings  of  a  warm  heart  We  respect  these  feel- 
ing We  quote  a  single  instance,  not  only  to  illustrate  what  we  have  inst 
said,  but  to  point  out  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  near  approach  to  a  senous 
error.  The  author  is  standitig  in  the  supposed  place  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
iMd  breaks  out  in  the  following  strain : 

"  In  deep  and  solemn  silence  let  us  muse  awhile  in  this  holy  place ;  and 
with  hearts  full  of  faith  in  that  gracious  Lord  who  triumphed  over  death,  and 
by  his  glorious  resurrection  opened  Unto  us  the  gates  of  everlasting  life,  let 
us  pour  out  our  devout  prayers  and  supplications  for  the  enlightening,  strength- 
ening, and  purifying  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  Lord,  I  be- 
lieve ;  help  Thou  nune  unbelief.  God  be  mercifbl  to  me  a  sinner.  Thou  art 
our  Redeemer ;  Thou  art  our  all :  make  no  long  tarrying,  O  my  God !  O 
death,  where  is  thy  stin^  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  tis  the  victorY,  tlirough  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Shall  our 
hearts  be  untouched,  and  cold,  and  hard,  iu  such  a  place  as  this  ?  Shall  we 
not  hope  and  believe  that  God  will  answer  the  prayers  of  us,  penitent  sinnersy 
who  cry  unto  Him  for  pardon  and  ^ce,  kneeUng,  anotdOy  near  the  ttry  tomb 
in  which  Hit  body  Id^,  and  from  whtch  He  roie  6n  the  third  day  ?  And  shall  we 
not,  as  we  leave  this  deeply  interesting  spot,  resolve,  iti  the  fear  of  God,  to 
strive  ever  hereafler  to  lay  aside  everything  which  hinders  our  onward  and 
upward  progress  toward  heaven,  where  our  Master  ever  liveth  and  reigneth  id 
power  and  great  glory,  worid  without  end.^ — pp.  323,  324 

When  we  read  the  passage  in  italics,  we  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  wordd 
of  our  Lord  to  the  woman  of  Samaria— "the  hour  cometh,  when  Ve  shall  nei- 
ther in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father^'^^but  **  the 
true  worshipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  ana  in  trUth.^ 

This  truthfulness  in  the  expressions  of  fueling  we  have  said  constitutes  the 
chief  merit  of  the  bdtJk.  Itideed,  to  speak  truly  ourselves,  it  is,  in  our  judg^* 
ment,  its  sole  merit  We  are  not  aware  that  the  work  adds  a  single  fact  Uf 
what  was  already  knowtl,  nor  does  it  any  where  contain  a  well  digested  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  discovered  by  oUiers.  Nor,  with  the  want  of  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  undertaking  which  the  author  confesses,  and  with  tie  short 
time  spent  iti  the  Journey,— the  first  letter  being  dated  Alexandria,  Dec,  18th, 
1848.  and  the  last,  Beirut,  May  5th,  1849 — was  this  to  be  expected* 

We  need  not  follow  our  traveler  Step  by  step  in  his  route.  It  will  give  a 
sufficiently  clear  notion  of  it  to  sav,  that  he  went  up  the  Nile  to  Thebes — that 
from  Egypt  he  passed  through  the  desert  by  way  of  El  Arish  into  Syria  to 
Jeni8alem--«iid  UuU  &Qm  Jerusalem  he  made  excursions  in  the  surronndlDg 
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In  regard  to  the  vexed  questions  of  the  identity  of  modem  with  ancieat 
places,  we  can  not  consider  the  authority  or  opinions  of  our  author  as  of  any 
very  great  value.  He  is  uioVe  ready  to  adopt  the  common  tradition  than  is 
Dr.  Robinson.  Upon  one  point, — the  question  whether  the  present  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  actually  over  the  place  where  our  Savior  was  buried,—- 
he  attacks  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson  that  it  is  not,  with  much  vigor.  This 
is  one  of  those  questions  upon  which  a  great  deal  that  is  plausible  can  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  we  accord  to  Mr.  Spencer  the  praise  of  having  argued  the 
affirmative  with  skill  and  power. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  style  of  tliis  book  is  neither  correct,  nor  ele- 
gant, nor  forcible.  When  our  author's  feelings  are  aroused,  he  writes  with 
vi^r  and  precision,  but  he  frequently  contents  himself  with  a  feeble  accumu- 
lation of  mere  words.  "The  imagination  becomes  exciUd  and  arotistd  by 
pondering  on  the  glory  and  gran£vr  of  other  days."  "  The  romance  of  a 
boat  life  on  the  Nile  outweighs  all  considerations  of  its  tedtausness,  mimokmf 
and  tendency  to  produce  ennuV^  Speaking  of  children  having  the  ophthalmia, 
he  says,  "  hour  after  hour  they  sit,  or  lie  or  play  listlessly  about  in  the  sun, 
never  pretendiiy^  to  wash  the  eyes,  one  of  the  best  possible  remedies,  but  rather 
studiously  abstaining  from  this  simple  and  wholesome  process,^  There  are  other 
sentences  which  leave  the  reader  in  a  very  disagreeable  state  of  perplexity. 
Can  any  one  be  sure  of  the  process  by  which  the  author  ascended  the  great 
pyramid  7  "  Three  Arabs  accompanied  me ;  one  took  hold  of  an  arm,  another 
of  another^  and  a  third  helped  me  up  when  the  stones  were  large  and  I  found 
it  hard  to  pick  my  way."  Our  perplexity  is  still  greater  on  another  occasion. 
Speaking  of  a  visit  to  the  Coptic  Bishop  of  Es-Siout,  he  says,  "  I  bestowed 
myself  as  well  as  I  could  on  the  floor,  but  our  habits  are  so  different,  and  the 
use  of  boots  so  ioterferes  with  tlie  Eastern  mode  of  sitting,  that  I  can  not  boast 
of  my  success ;  nor  will  I  sacrifice  trutli  to  politeness  by  saying  that  I  fkucj 
sitting  on  any  thing  but  what  is  known  to  our  occidental  customs.^  The  ami- 
able traits  in  our  author^  character  appear  in  his  style  and  give  it  some  of  its 
peculiarities.  His  love  of  sincerity  and  truth  leads  him  to  overload  his  sen- 
tences with  limitations  or  else  with  expressions  of  his  own  convictions  as  to 
the  truth  of  what  he  is  saying.  Thus  in  speaking  of  Alexandria,  he  says,  **  it 
is  astonishing  to  notice  what  an  air  of  miserable  destitution, — the  term  ts  not 
too  sthmg — many  portions  of  the  city  present"  "  It  was  a  relief  to  us  to  find 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.,  fellow  New  Yorkers  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  with 
ourselves,  that  of  sight-seeing ;  and  /  believe  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  sayings 
that  there  has  already  sprung  up  an  intimacy  between  us,  which  promises  to 
result  in  many  days  and  weeks  of  most  pleasant  intercourse."  "  /  candidbf 
believe  our  friend  Sherkawy  is  one  of  the  few  fair  and  honorable  men,  wlwi 
command  boats  on  the  Nile."  "  Bear  with  me  for  a  while,  and  I  will  tell  yoo, 
most  honestly,  what  has  been  our  experience,"  that  is,  in  boating  on  the  Nile. 
The  modesty  of  the  writer  appears  on  every  page.  He  never  expresses  an 
opinion ;  he  always  presumes  or  ventures  to  do  it :  he  never  sees  any  thing ;  he 
is  always  privileged  to  see  it.  He  "  confesses,"  "  acknowledges,"  "  professes,^ 
"begs  to  be  borne  with,"  "asks  for  indulgence,"  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  We  have  seen  that  by  some  uncertain  process  the  author  as- 
cended the  great  pyramid — but  he  found  the  descent  much  the  more  difficult. 
"  I  will  coi^ess  to  you,  my  dear  S.,  that  I  had  more  apprehension  of  coming 
down  than  of  going  up."  By  the  way,  what  precisely  is  an  "  apprehension  of 
coming  down  or  of  going  up.'"  "If  you  wtU  allow  me,  I  will  endeavor  to 
speak  intelligibly  and  accurately  of  matters,  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  your  attention."  It  may  be  thought  these  things  are  too  unim- 
portant to  be  noticed  at  such  length,  but  why  should  that  be  thought  unimpor- 
tant which  annoys  the  readers  Uiroughout  the  volume  ?  and  that,  too,  when 
the  author  can  and  often  does  write  well  ? 
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Atuitnt  History,  CorUainmg  the  History  of  the  Egyptians,  AssyritmM,  Chalde^ 
anSjMedes,  Lydians,  CaHhageniane,  Persians,  Macedonians,  the  Selettcidain 
Syria,  and  Pwrihians,  from  Kollin  and  ottier  authentic  sources,  both  ancient 
and  modem.    By  Edward  Park.    In  four  volumes.    New  York:   Robert 
CartOT  and  Brothers,  No.  285  Broadway.    New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.  1850. 
The  author's  design  in  this  work   is   truly  admirable.     It  is  to  render 
history  the  handmaid  of  religion  by  exhibiting  a  divine  agency  in  human  af- 
fairs.   His  field  is  happily  chosen.    It  is  not  only  replete  with  interest  in  itself 
and  marked  with  numerous  footprints  of  God,  but,  overlapping  as  it  does 
somewhat  the  field  of  scripture  narrative,  it  affords  him  frequent  opportunities 
of  settincr  forth  coincidences  between  the  facts  of  sacred  history  and  profane. 
This  he  has  skillfully  done,  exposing  likewise  with  much  discrimination  the 
absurdity  of  those  Egyptian  traditions  which  refer  the  origin  of  that  kingdom 
to  a  penod  many  centuries  prior  to  tbo  creation  of  man. 

The  work  is  popular  rather  than  critical.  It  contains  a  condensed  and  clear 
view  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  Media  and  Persia,  nations  to 
which  the  Bible  frequently  refers,  and  whose  history  is  much  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Jews.  It  contains  also  the  history  of  the  Macedonians,  Carthage- 
nians,  Parthians  and  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  Its  arrangement  is  happy.  It 
presents  first  the  physical  history  of  each  country,  next  its  topographical,  and 
then  the  history  of  its  polity.  Thus  the  reader  is  at  the  outset  put  in  posses- 
sion of  such  general  ideas  of  the  respective  countries  and  their  inhabitants  as 
will  serve  greatly  to  enhance  the  interest  with  which  he  advances  in  the  perusal. 
We  think  it  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  RoUin  is  paraded  with  so  much 
prominence  on  the  title-page,  as  a  leading  authority  of  the  work.  Rollin's 
authority  is  not  so  high  as  it  might  be.  He  was  notoriously  credulous,  and  the 
stispicion  of  credulity  resting  on  his  character  as  a  historian  is  likely  to  be 
transferred  to  these  volumes.  We  confess  however,  that  we  discover  in  them 
no  lack  of  research  and  discrimination.  The  statements  of  Rollin  are  appar- 
ently received  with  caution.  Numerous  other  authorities  are  referred  to,  and 
their  statements  seem  to  have  been  carefully  examined.  Accordingly  we  be- 
lieve the  work,  though  chargeable  with  some  inaccuracies,  entitled  to  much 
confidence. 

Its  style,  though  occasionally  exhibiting  a  degree  of  carelessness,  is  clear 
and  condensed.  In  narrative  the  author  succeeds  better  than  when  he  turns 
aside  to  questions  of  philosophy,  theology  or  morals.  It  is  indeed  in  digres- 
sions of  this  sort  that  we  find  the  chief  blemish  of  the  work.  In  some  por- 
tions one  can  scarcely  avoid  being  amused  at  a  strange  and  infelicitous  com- 
mingling of  homily  and  history,  not  only  unnecessary  to  his  religious  desi^ 
but  fitted  to  defeat  it  Sometimes  he  seems  to  fall  mto  a  mood  of  moralizmg 
and  we  find  the  narrative  serioiisly  broken  and  blemished  by  little  preach- 
ments  to  the  reader.  Then  again  he  falls  into  a  poetic  mood,  breaking  the 
thread  of  the  history  every  few  lines  by  a  whole  army  of  quotations.  These 
fragm3nts  of  poetry  and  homily,  interrupting  as  they  do  the  story  at  points  of 
intense  interest,  are  fitted  rather  to  try  the  reader's  temper  than  elicit  his  ad- 
miration or  improve  his  heart 

Notwithstanding  these  abatements,  however,  we  like  the  work.  On  the 
whole  it  U  well  written,  is  readable  and  reliable.  It  will  be  found  we  think 
particularly  inteilesting  and  useful  to  students  of  the  Bible,  whether  they  be 
clergymen  whose  limited  leisure  forbids  their  undertaking  a  more  extended 
history,  or  general  Christian  readers. 

On  the  Common  Matims  of  Infidelity,    By  Henry  A.  Rowlaicd.    New  York : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  No.  1^5  Broadway.    New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease, 
1850. 
In  this  work  the  author  has  undertaken  to  strip  Infidelity  of  her  numerous 

disguises.    He  begins  with  an  exposure  of  the  infidel  maxims  that  ^men  art 
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not  responsible/or  their  belief  f*  that  the  light  of  nature  is  a  tufficient  gmi»  in 
matters  of  religion ;  that  if  we  act  according  to  Our  conscience  we  can  not  err ; 
that  if  the  life  be  right  it  is  no  matter  what  one  thinks  or  believes  about  reli- 
gion ;  that  religion  is  the  creature  of  education;  that  there  arc  so  many  religions 
and  religious  opinions  in  the  world  that  we  can  not  decide  on  their  respective 
claims ;  that  religion  is  unworthy  of  credit  because  its  credibility  depends  on 
human  testimony ;  that  if  God  desire  the  happiness  of  men  and  can  not  effect 
it,  his  power  is  impeached,  while  if  He  can  and  will  not,  his  goodness  is  equally 
impeached ;  and,  finally,  that  religion  is  a  gross  delusion.  The  refutation  of 
these  maxims  is  triumphantly  achieved  by  a  clear  and  searching  analjFsis  of 
each  in  its  order. 

The  author  next  examines  into  the  origin  and  tendencies  of  Infidelity,  its 
influence  on  social  and  domestic  happiness  and  on  the  eternal  welfare  of  mas- 
kind,  concluding  by  a  chapter  on  the  general  nature  of  truth  in  its  bearing  on 
human  destiny.  He  has  done,  we  Sink,  in  this  work,  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  book  is  the  more  needed  because  the  infidel  maxims 
of  which  it  treats  infest  society,  and  have  even  gained  some  foothold  in  the 
church.  They  are  springing  up  everywhere  like  weeds  in  the  garden,  and 
threaten  by  their  rank  growth  to  choke  the  tender  plants  of  grace.  Any  thing 
to  be  rid  of  them.  Our  author's  endeavor  is  manful  and  triumphant  He 
shows  clearly  that  while  specious  and  plausible  in  appearance,  these  maxims 
are  really  false  and  pernicious.  In  the  crucible  of  his  analysis  they  utterly 
disappear,  and  his  book  is  worthy  of  being  bought  and  read  for  its  lucid  and 
logical  refutation  of  them.  He  writes  in  a  fluent  and  graceful  style,  always 
interesting  and  sometimes  truly  elegant  We  are  more  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  the  binding  than  with  the  book.  We  should  indeed  have  thought  our« 
selves  unfortunate  in  the  particular  copy  we  obtained,  had  not  our  experience 
of  late  been  similar  with  other  books  from  the  same  bindery.  In  arrimienta^ 
tive  works,  loose  leaves  may  suggest  the  idea  of  loose  argwnents.  The  buyer 
will  at  least  rise  from  the  perusal  with  as  cordial  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other. 


The  Eirly  ConMds  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev,  Wm.  Inoraham  Kip,  D.D^ 
Author  of  "The  Christmas  Holidays  at  Rome,**  "The  Double  Witness  of 
the  Church,"  "The  Lenten  Fast,*^  "The  Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North 
America,"  etc.,  etc. — e^rx^e  wxCjv  xai  Iva  ftxijTy.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia :  Gea  S.  Appleton,  164  Chesnut  street 
London :  Longman,  Brown  &  Co.,  Paternoster-Row.     1850.    pp.  288. 

There  are  certain  prejudices  arising  fi-ora  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
man  is  placed  in  this  world  of  probation  ;  there  are  certain  "  foregone  conclu- 
sions** made  by  our  inclinations  rather  tlian  by  our  judi^ments ;  there  are  certain 
modes  of  thought,  habits  and  feeling,  and  forms  of  the  association  of  ideas, 
contracted  in  the  very  development  of  the  mind,  which  make  men  everywhere 
disinclined  to  the  reception  of  Christianity.  With  these,  by  an  easy  personi- 
fication, Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  a  conflict  But  these  pre-judgments 
if  we  may  use  tliis  word  as  a  general  term  to  embrace  all  those  various  states 
of  the  mind  which  preoccupy  and  in  some  sense  disqualify  it  to  apprehend  and 
feel  the  truths  of  Christianity,  have  accidental  variations  dependent  upon  the 
age,  the  degree  of  civilization,  civil  and  religious  institutions,  modes  of  life 
and  education ;  and  the  like.  Now  it  is  the  object  of  this  work,  to  describe 
those  peculiarities  hostile  to  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  men 
at  the  time  Christianity  was  first  propounded  for  reception.  The  human  mind, 
at  that  period,  was  preoccuppied  with  religious  opinions,  with  philosophical 
doctrines,  with  associations,  with  prejudices,  which  were  peculiar  to  that  age, 
aiid  peculiarly  opposed  to  Christianity.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  distinc- 
tions among  these  peculiarities.  Christianitv  would  meet  with  one  kind  of 
obstacle  in  the  mind  of  Ae  Jew,  and  with  another  in  the  mind  of  theG«itile; 
\ 
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wMle  in  the  latter  case  it  would  make  a  mat^al  difference  whether  the  indi- 
vidual was  bred  under  the  infliHence  of  Athenian  philosophy,  of  Corinthian 
licentiousness,  or  of  Barbarian  ignorance.  Dr.  Kip  has  divided  his  subject  on 
this  principle,  and  ^cordingly  he  describes  the  conflicts  which  Christianity 
earned  on  with  "  Judaism,"  with  "  Grecian  Philosophy,"  "  with  the  Licentious 
Spirit  of  the  Age,"  "  with  Barbarism  "  and,  as  common  to  the  whole  heathen 
world,  **  with  Pa^fan  Mythology."  The  work  itself  is  of  course  divided  into 
as  many  parts,  which  together  form  a  natural  and  consistent  whole. 

The  manner  of  treating  these  several  topics  is  somewhat  di^rent,  perhaps, 
from  what  most  readers  would  have  anticipated.  It  consists  in  a  vivid  por- 
traiture of  tlie  various  external  scenes,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  human 
mind  at  that  period  was  developed.  Indeed  the  work  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  paintings,  the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
ancient  life  and  manners.  To  present  an  example  of  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  a  fuller  view  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  we  refer  to  the  account 
of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  **  Judaism."  The  author  first  describes 
the  more  important  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  he  next  speaks  of  the  anti- 
fruity  of  the  law,  under  which  topic  the  sublime  circumstances  which  attended 
its  promul^tion  are  delineated :  next,  the  feasts  are  described,  particularly  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  yearly  gathering  of  the  people  at  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  Passover;  next,  the  Temple  and  the  Temple- worship ;  an^,  fin- 
ally, in  accordance  with  the  notions  entertained  by  the  Jews,  the  predicted 
reign  of  the  Messiah  in  the  most  glorious  of  earthly  kingdoms.  So,  too,  in 
speaking  of  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  "  Grecian  Philosophy,"  the  author 
opens  before  the  reader  a  gallery  of  pictures,  each  of  which  forms  a  part  of 
one  general  subiecL  First,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  sketch  of  the  natu- 
ral features  of  the  country ;  then,  the  Pnyx,  the  Agora,  the  Theater  pass  be- 
fore him :  then  there  follows  a  scene  from  daily  life  representing  the  sophists 
disputing  and  the  rhapsodists  reciting:  then,  a  gorgeous  view  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  with  Herodotus  reading  his  nistory  and  Thucydides  a  listener.  This 
completes  one  series  of  the  paintings.  Another  series  presents  Saint  Paul  on 
"  Mars'  Hill,  surrounded  by  every  tiling  that  was  lofty  and  intellectual  in  the 
queen  of  cities."  Interposed  between  the  two  series  is  a  sketch  necessarily 
brief  and  in  a  style  less  poetical,  of  Grecian  Philosophy  itself.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  throughout  the  book.  The  scene  of 
the  conflict  "  with  the  Licentious  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  is  laid  at  Corinth — of 
that  *•  with  Papan  Mythology,"  at  Rome.  And  whatever  in  each  of  those  cit- 
ies can  be  used  with  pictorial  effect,  is  most  skillfully  wrought  into  the  picture. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enumerate  the  details. 

Dr.  Kip  has  sought  to  reproduce  the  Past  in  its  material  forms  as  a  living 
reality ;  and,  in  th&,  he  is  quite  successful.  But  he  leaves  to  his  readers  the 
more  difiicult  task  of  reproducing  the  Past  in  its  spiriiual  forms.  Unques- 
tionably, a  knowledge  of  the  external  circumstances  under  which  life  is  past, 
is  a  Tiecessiry  prerequisite  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  a  people  at  any  particular  period ;  but  not  necessarily  does  it  give  that 
knowledge.  Without  intending  to  find  fault  with  Dr.  Kip  for  not  domg  what 
be  did  not  profess  to  do,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  tiie  disquisition,  if  it 
had  unfolded  the  workings  of  the  mind  with  as  much  success  as  it  has  depicted 
the  external  circumstances  under  which  the  mind  worked,  would  have  been 
more  complete  and  would  more  surely  have  attained  its  object 

The  style  in  which  the  work  is  written  deserves  some  comment  The  au- 
thor seems  to  look  at  eveiy  object  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  It  is  almost 
amusing  to  observe  with  what  instinctive  appetencv  his  mind  fastens  upon 
every  thing  wliich  is  capable  of  producing  a  pictorial  effect  in  a  sentence  or 
paragraphT  We  select  a  single  example— not  for  ita  beauty  though  it  is  beau- 
tiful—but to  show  the  skill  with  which  the  picturesque  views  aflorded  by  the 
subject  are  presented.  The  author  is  speaking  of  the  Olympic  Games.  After 
describing  the  assembling  of  the  crowds  from  ^  their  home  upon  the  continent 
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— from  the  shores  of  Asiatic  Ionia — firom  the  colonies  which  luxurious  Corinth 
had  spread  through  the  Mediterranean — and  from  the  islands  of  the  broad 
JRgetuT — he  brings  before  us  Herodotus,  *<  who  has  returned  from  his  long 
sojourn  in  the  East  and  among  the  antiaue  temples  of  Egypt,  and  lie  holds  in 
his  hand  that  picturesque  narrative  which  has  made  him  immortal."  It  was  a 
beautiful  incident  that  Thucydides  was  present  at  the  real  scene.  Hence  we 
have  him  introduced  into  the  picture.  ^  The  young  Thucydides  is  there — the 
tears  which  fall  from  his  eyes  are  a  proud  homage  to  the  writer's  genius — and 
perhaps  the  remembrance  of  that  hour  induced  him  in  after  ^ean  himself  to 
frame  the  tragic  story  of  his  country's  fall — a  history  which  m  its  ccHnmence- 
ment  he  declares  to  be  *an  everlasting  heir-loom  for  the  future.'"  But  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  <*  picturesque."  Hence  we  are  permitted  to  read 
somewhat  of  its  contents, — ^  Of  the  monuments  of  those  ancient  dynasties 
which  had  passed  away — the  colossal  temples  of  Ipsambul  and  Thebes — the 
Babylonian  gardens — and  the  mysterious  py^ramids  of  Egypt"  •*  They,"  the 
auditors  of  Herodotus,  ^'hear  with  superstitious  awe  of  the  solemn  rites  of  the 
Magi  on  their  mountain>tops— of  deities  whose  very  name  no  lip  must  utter — 
and  of  the  dread  secrets  of  the  Eg3rptian  priests,  which  they  had  graven  with 
a  pen  of  iron  on  their  own  antique  monuments."  We  might  cut  short  osr 
extracts  at  this  point,  so  far  as  our  immediate  object  is  concerned,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  description  vs  so  beautiful  that  we  present  it  to  our  readers  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr,  Kip  handles  a  topic* 

"  But  he  comes  to  scenes  which  awaken  an  interest  even  more  intense.  It 
is  the  glowing  narrative  of  their  country's  glory.  They  trace  the  progress  of 
the  Persian  host  as  it  spreads  over  the  land,  and  its  fleet,  in  all  the  luxury  of 
Asiatic  pomp,  sails  slowly  along  the  deserted  shores.  Nature  seems  to  yield 
to  their  swav — ^the  mountains  are  cut  throug[h — the  seas  are  bridged — the  riv- 
era  of  the  plain  are  drained  to  ouench  the  thirst  of  these  countless  thousands — 
while  desolation  and  famine  follow  in  their  path.  But  the  hour  of  retribution 
is  at  hand.  lie  leads  his  hearers  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylc,  and  with  stormy 
brow  and  flashing  eye  they  hear  the  stoiy  of  its  gallant  deeds.  He  pictures 
to  them  the  plam  of  Marathon — the  gay  armor  of  the  Medes,  <  whose  very 
name  in  Greece  had  hitherto  excited  terror' — the  solemn  hush  for  vows,  and 
sacrifice,  and  prayer — the  loud  clang  of  the  trumpets — the  desperate  onset— 
the  millions  or  Asia  scattered  like  dust  before  the  wind — when  suddenly  his 
voice  is  drowned  by  the  deafening  response  of  excited  thousands.  The  chil- 
dren of  those  who  won  the  fight  can  not  restrain  their  shouts  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm. Agaiir  the  scene  has  chan^d,  and  he  points  them  to  the  Bay  of 
Salamis — the  serried  order  of  the  Grecian  fleet — ^the  furious  attack — the  flying 
Persians — and  the  grief  and  indignation  of  Xerxes,  as,  from  bis  lofty  throne 
upon  the  shore,  far  off*  and  impotent,  he  saw  his  power  buried  beneath  the  wa- 
ters. Look  at  the  strong  contortions  of  countenance  with  which  they  hear  the 
tale,  and  the  impassbned  geuBtures  in  which  they  give  vent  to  their  emotions. 
Do  you  wonder  ?  Those  wild  hands,  now  flung  upward  in  delight,  grasped 
spear  and  sword  on  that  memorable  day.  See  the  multitude  turn  from  the 
historian  with  one  spontaneous  move,  to  hail  a  majestic  personage  who  sits 
among  the  audience.  Can  the3r  withhold  their  praise  ?  That  is  Themistocles, 
the  leader  of  their  fleet,  when,  in  the  words  of  a  warrior-poet  who  fought  that 
day — 


- '  from  every  Greek  with  glad  acclaim 


Burst  forth  the  song  of  war,  whose  lofty  notes 

The  echo  of  the  nxJcs  of  Salamis  return'd. 

Spreading  dismay  through  Persia's  hosts.'" — pp.  106-108. 

This  surely  is  beautifbl ;  and  the  whole  book  is  made  up  of  just  such  pictQ^ 
esque  descriptions.  In  truth,  there  are  too  many  of  them.  However  beautiful 
each  individual  scene  may  be,  the  whole  together  palls  upon  the  mind. 
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Altiioagfa  Dr.  Kip  hM  a  keen  perception  of  the  beautifu],  we  have  observed 
a  great  many  inaccuracies  and  even  inelegances  of  style.  We  shall  mention 
some  of  them,  for  in  such  a  writer  they  are  not  to  be  passed  over.  We  find 
soch  expressions  as  these:  ''the  Church  sprang  up  from  evtry  struggle  with 
fresh  strength  for  iht  nexl ;"  it  should  have  been  from  each  struggle,  as  every 
has  no  next :  **  the  Israelites  were  withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
beings:"  ««the  highest  culminaiing  point:"  ''the  mass  of  the  whole  people:" 
"  every  where  ^ud  man  is  found  r  "  thev  appealed  to  the  imagination  lili  the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  to  the  mind  of  Themistocles :"  "  (Ae  rebuilding  the  de* 
molished  walls  of  Athens  i^  ^ihe  remodelling  those  forms  of  aucient  worship :" 
"  and  BOW  they  waited  for  ^e  hour  when  He  shtnUd  he  revealed  in  His  glory 
and  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David  reign  over  a  kingdom  f  it  should  have 
been,  sAowc/  reigju  Ellipsis  in  cases  like  this,  however  common,  is  improper : 
"a  single  other  seet'soms  up  the  number  of  those  among  the  Palestine  Jews." 
Oar  airthor  nowhere  uses  the  demonstrative  and  possessive  pronouns  with  any 
^reat  felicity.  We  can  not  but  regard  the  following  expressions  as  wanting 
m  elegance :  "  to  build  up  a  list  of  traditions ;"  "  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  a 
dream;"  "to  mould  up  the  brooding  hopes  of  vengeance f*  "to  mould  up  a 
creed ;"  "  to  mould  up  the  wild  legend  into  a  creed ;"  "  But  now  we  are  obliged 
to  chajsge  the  scene  and  display  ue  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  while  striving  to 
impress  the  truth  upon  those  wfio  had  no  advantage  of  civilizatioiu" 

But  we  will  not  proceed  farther ;  we  were  sorry  to  see  such  blemishes  in  a 
style  which  has  many  and  great  excellencies.  We  cheerfully  commend  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  for  we  think  they  will  be  much  inter- 
ested in  it 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Ckurek  of  England  as  to  the  effects  of  Baptism  in  the  ease 
qf  Infants.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Baptismal  Services  of  Lu- 
ther and  the  Nuremberff  and  Cologne  Liturgies.  By  William  Goodb, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of  St  Antholin,  London.  New  York :  Stanford  & 
Sworda.  1850.  pp.  562. 

The  little  church  of  "St  Antholin"  in  London,  has  a  historic  celebrity. 
Not  its  least  distinction  is  that  it  was  assigned  by  the  Parliament  in  1640  to 
the  Commissioners  frt>m  Scotland,  whose  negotiations  with  Charles  I.  for  the 
liberty  and  ecclesiastical  independence  of  that  kingdom  had  been  transferred 
from  Ripon  to  London,  and  wIk)  as  representing  a  foreign  state  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  Ellwand  had  a  right  to  perform  there  their  own  natioiud  worship.  Clar- 
endon speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  the  crowds  who  resorted  to  St  Antho- 
lin's  to  see  the  naked  simplicity  of  Scotch  worship,  and  to  be  excited  with  the 
nigged  and  fervid  energy  of  Scotch  preaching.  Either  by  accident,  or  by 
some  peculiarity  like  that  which  perpetuates  Calvinistic  doctrine  and  not  hi^h 
efanrchism  in  St  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street,  where  the  uresentation  to  the  liv- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of  the  parishoners,  and  where  Josian  Pratt,  of  "  the  Clap- 
ham  Sect,"  was  the  last  successor  of  John  Davenport,  the  rector  of  St  Antho- 
lin in  these  days  is  none  other  than  William  Goode,  whose  doctrine  as  to  the 
way  of  salvation,  as  we  understand  him,  is  of  the  same  sort  with  that  which 
was  preached  there  two  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  by  the  fiery  Alexander 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Goode  is  widely  and  favorably  known  in  this  country  by  bis  very  thor- 
ough work  on  the  "  Divine  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,"  a  work  which  no 
Tractarian  has  attempted  to  answer.  The  work  now  before  us  is  of  the  same 
sort  with  that — ^thorough  and  very  difficult  to  be  answered. .  Episcopalians  in 
this,  country,  of  the  evangelical  party,  can  not  but  be  greatly  obliged  to  the  long 
established  bouse  of  Stanford  and  Swords,  whose  imprimatur  nas  great  au- 
thori^  in  '  the  Church,'  for  bringing  out  this  American  edition  of  Uie  ablest 
wofrk  on  their  side  in  the  controversy  to  which  it  relates. 

The  drift  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  the  Tractarian  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration — the  doctrine  which  Bishop  Philpotts  has  attempted  to  enforce  in 
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his  diocese — the  doctmie  "  that  crery  child  baptized  is  ipso  faeU  regenerated 
in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  that  tema" — was  not  at  ail  the  doctrine  of  moee  who 
framed  the  Anglican  Liturgy,  catechism  and  articles,  nor  the  doctrine  of  the 
great  dignitaries,  leading  divines  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  refor- 
mation to  the  age  of  Laud ;  and  that  since  that  age  the  doctrine  introdoced 
by  Laud  has  been  constantly  repudiated,  not  only  by  the  evangelical  parfy  but 
by  eminent  divines  and  di^itaries  of  the  Arminian  school.  And  the  conclu- 
sion is,  that  tlie  formularies  of  the  English  Church  were  framed  with  the  in- 
tent of  permitting  the  members  and  ministers  of  that  Church  to  enjoy  much 
liberty  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  infant  baptism — a  conclusion 
which  is  doubtless  good  against  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  is  sanctioned  by 
the  final  decision  of  the  case  between  his  lordship  and  Mr.  CroHiam. 

But  there  is  another  question  which  Mr.  Goode  can  not  so  sinoply  dispose  oL 
It  is  a  question  between  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Chhrch  of^  England  and 
evangelical  men  in  other  churches.  The  question  is.  What  does  the  baptismal 
service  of  your  church  mean — not  as  interpreted  by  a  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  its  compilers — not  as  expounded  from  a  Calvinistic  pulpit — not  as  the 
Church  permits  it  to  be  violently  construed — but  as  it  is  naturally  construed 
by  a  confiding  congregation  of  English  peasants,  or  of  English  shopkeepers 
and  artisans,  whose  religion  is  taken  fVom  the  prayer-book  more  than  fiom  the 
Bible? 


ExposUory  Leditres  on  the  Epirile  to  ffie  Ephesians.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  J« 
McGhee,  A.m.,  M.R.LA.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  285 
Broadway.    New  Haven:  T.H.  Pease.     1849. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  second  edition  of  a  practical  and  devotional  com* 
mentary  on  the  Ephesians  by  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church,  formerly 
living  in  Ireland  and  now  in  England.  The  lectures  were  delivered  extempo- 
raneously during  a  period  of  ill  health  and  in  the  Infant  School-House  at  Bray 
near  Dublin.  They  were  taken  down  by  a  short-hand  writer,  and  afterwards 
published  by  the  author,  without  much  revision.  This  is  the  reason  why  many 
sentences  consisting  of  parts  are  cut  up  in  printing,  so  as  very  much  to  con- 
fuse the  reader.  With  regard  to  doctrinal  views,  the  author  belongs  to  the 
Calvinistic  school,  and  more  than  once  expresses  himself  with  the  greatest 
earnestness  against  the  '  other  GoepeP  of  forms  which  threatens  to  destroy 
religion  in  his  Church.  The  defects  of  the  work  are  an  occasiolial  want  of 
felicity  in  penetrating  into  the  meaning  of  the  Apostie,  and  a  certain  vague- 
ness and  prolixity  ansing  from  the  want  of  a  thorough  philological  foundation. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  We 
have  read  none  for  a  long  time,  which  seemed  to  be  in  so  high  a  degree  the 
free  outpouring  of  sincere  religious  emotion.  Nor  does  it  consist  of  men 
emotion :  it  abounds  in  fine  original  remarks  and  happy  illustrations,  and  |S| 
we  think,  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  ever  taken  in  hand  for  private  read- 
ing. We  hope  that  the  excellent  author,  whose  soUl  seems  devoted  to  faier 
work,  may  long  live  to  bear  a  testimony  in  his  church  to  the  truths  which  Panl 
preached  and  loved. 

Bcdly  Bible  Illustrations ;  beinfc  Original  Readings  far  a  Year,  on  sMectsfrom 
Sacred  Historyy  Biography,  Geography,  Aidiamties  and  Theol^y,  £meeialhf 
dtBigned  for  the  Family  Circle.  By  John  Kifi^o,  D.B.,  FJS.A^  Editor  of 
**  The  Pictorial  Bible,"  "  CyclopiBdia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  etc.,  etc  An- 
tediluvians and  Patriarchs.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brothers,  Na 
285  Broadway.    1850. 

This  work  is  composed  of  short  papers  on  particular  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  passages  are  for  the  most  part  historical,  and  have  beeti  selected 
so  as  to  present  the  events  irhsch  are  commented  npon  in  the  ordsr  of  (Mr 
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occmrence.  The  character  of  the  papers  will  be  best  uDderstood  by  our  say- 
ing that  they  are  written  by  a  scholar,  who  is  competent  to  give  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Scripture,  and  to  explain  and  illustrate  that  meaning  from  the  ma- 
terials which  are  furnished  by  the  history,  geography  and  antiquities  of  the 
Oriental  Nations,  while  at  the  same  time,  the  fur  more  important  considera- 
tions, involving  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  race,  are  not  overlooked.  They 
are,  however,  not  so  much  learned  commentaries  as  commentaries  written  by 
a  learned  man  for  intelligent  readers.  Neither  do  they  contain  many  doctrinal 
reflections ;  but  they  present  subjects  so  treated  as  easily  to  suggest  them. 

The  primary  object  of  the  work  is  to  furnish  a  single  passage  for  each  day 
of  the  year,  to  be  read  in  the  family  circle  or  by  the  individual,  thus  giving 
daily  subjects  for  conversation  or  reflection.  The  work  is  divided  into  four 
volumes,  the  first,  embracing  subjects  from  the  Antediluvian  and  Patriarchal  his- 
tory ;  the  second,  subjects  from  the  history  of  Moses  and  the  Judges ;  the  thxrdy 
subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Kinffs;  the  fourth,  subiects  from  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts.  We  very  much  like  Sie  plan  of  the  work,  and  have  found  such 
papers  as  we  have  read  both  instructive  and  interesting. 


Ablet  on  the  Mirades  of  our  Lord.  By  Richard  CnEifEVix  Treiccb,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  London ;  Author  of  "  Notes  on  the 
Parables  of  our  Lord,"  &c.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1850.  pp.  374. 
The  title  of  this  volume  commends  it  to  those  who  have  studied  the  "  Notei 
on  the  Parables,"  by  the  same  author.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our 
clerical  readers,  especially,  will  find  it  well  worth  their  attention.  Professor 
Trench  is  a  theologian  of*^  the  highest  qualifications.  He  seems  to  unite  the 
most  accurate  and  various  learning  with  profound  and  discriminating  thought 
The  fathers,  the  schoolmen,  papists  and  protestants,  German  theologians  and 
English  writers  on  physical  science,  ancient  critics  and  modem  travelers,  are 
all  equally  at  his  command,  and  vicld  their  contributions  to  enrich  his  pages. 
Every  thing  too,  is  well  di^sted  in  the  author's  mind ;  his  work  instead  of 
being  a  mere  synopsis  of  what  other  men  have  said,  is  highly  original.  And 
though  he  writes  as  a  learned  and  philosophical  theologian,  he  does  not  forget, 
nor  can  his  readers  forget,  that  he  is  a  Christian  man.  If  this  is  a  spqpimen  of 
the  theology  in  King's  College,  London,  commend  us  to  London,  rather  than  to 
Oxford  as  a  seat  of  sacred  learning. 


Sketdies  of  Reforms  and  Reformers,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  Hxii kt 
B.  Stanton.    New  York :  John  Wiley. 

Mb«  Stanton  in  this  work  has  given  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  most  im- 
Mtant  reforms  effected  or  attempted  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the 
ant  French  revolution  to  the  present  time,  yith  numerous  notices  of  the  actors 
prominent  in  each.  Its  title  is  appropriate ;  in  fact,  the  performance  is,  if  any 
thing,  too  sketchy,  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  We  can  not  but  think  the 
author  has  erred  in  takinff  in  too  large  a  range  of  subordinate  subjects.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  bound  to  say  something  on  eveiy  political  or  social 
movement,  and  on  every  public  character  that  could  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  great  and  protracted  struggle  for  reform  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
portray.  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  briUiancy  of  the  execution  in 
many  passages  redeems  in  some  measure  the  faults  of  the  design ;  yet  in  our 
opinion  the  work  would  have  been  much  more  instructive  and  not  less  enter- 
taining, if  the  minor  topics  had  been  wholly  omitted,  or  presented  only  in  a 
general  summary,  and  tne  ^  sketches"  of  the  more  important  scenes  and  act- 
ors in  th«  great  drama  expanded  and  filled  up  into  something  like  a  complete 
picture.  The  topics  included  in  this  bird's-eye  view  of  English  politics  for  the 
last  half  century,  are  well  grouped  by  the  author  himself  in  the  following  pas- 
sage.   Speaking  of  the  career  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  and  of  its  services  in 
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the 'cause  of  governmental  refonn,  he  saye : — "  In  the  forty-flix  years  of  Hs  ex- 
istence, it  has  seen  the  British  slave-trade  abolished — a  devastating  Enropean 
war  terminated — ^the  Holy  Alliance  broken  up,  and  its  anointed  conspirators 
brought  into  contempt — the  corporation  and  test  acts  repealed — ^the  Catholics 
emancipated — the  criminal  code  humanized — the  death-penal^  circumscribed 
— the  reform  bill  carried,  extending  the  sufiraffe  to  half  a  million  of  people — 
West  India  and  East  India  slavery  abolished— the  coonnercial  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company  overthrown — municipal  corporations  relorm^i — the 
court  of  chancery  opened,  and  sunlifht  let  in  upon  its  doin^ — the  conunoo 
law  courts  made  more  acceptable  to  me  masses — the  law  of  libel  made  endur- 
able—the poor  laws  made  more  charitable— the  game  laws  brought  nearer  the 
verge  of  modem  civilization — the  corn-laws  repealed — ^the  poet-office  made 
subservient  to  all  who  can  raise  a  penny — ^the  means  of  educating  the  poor 
increased — the  privileges  of  the  established  church  curtailed  in  three  king- 
doms— and  a  long  catalogue  of  minor  reforms  effected,  and  dignity  and  inten- 
sity imparted  to  me  popukr  demand  for  still  larger  concessions  to  the  progres- 
sive genius  of  the  a^e."  In  addition  to  this  imposing  list  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  the  author  is  obliged  to  dispose  of  with  a  notice  provokingly  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory,  there  are  sundry  chapters  on  such  themes  as  the  Free 
Church  movement  in  Scotland,  the  National  Debt,  the  '  Condition  of  Ireland* 
question,  the  Temperance  Reformation,  the  cause  of  International  Peace,  and 
the  Libera]  Literature  of  England ;  and  sketches  are  interspersed  of  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  characters,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  Fox  and  Pitt, 
Brougham,  Bentham  and  Cobden,  down  to  Mrs.  Opie,  George  Wilson,  (who 
^  attended  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  meetmgs  of  the  Anti 
Com  Law  League !")  and  Feargus  O'Coimer,  "  the  hot-headed  bully,  made  up 
in  equal  degrees  of  the  braggart  and  the  coward,  the  demagogue  and  the 
democrat"  Crowding  all  this  matter  into  the  compass  of  some  three  hundred 
and  sixty  duodecimo  pages,  we  may  well  believe  that  Mr.  Stanton  himself  ex- 
pected to  do  more  to  provoke  than  to  satisfy  a  desire  in  his  readers  for  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  Brit- 
ish Reform  Party,  and  with  its  present  condition  and  prospects  of  success. 
The  former  purpose  his  work  is  indeed  admirably  qualified  to  accomplish,  at 
least,  wherever  the  reader  has  any  genuine  republican  sympathy  with  the  cause 
and  the  friends  of  reform  in  England.  Nor  can  any  reader,  we  are  persuaded, 
whatever  his  sympathies,  fail  to  have  his  admiration  awakened  in  view  of  the 
wonderful  energy,  perseverance  and  ability,  with  which  the  champions  of  im- 
provement have  conducted  their  sixty  years  contest 


Tlie  History  of  Englandfrom  the  Invagion  of  Julius  Casar  to  (he  Mdioatwn  of 
James  the  Seconal  1688.    By  David  Hume,  Esq.    A  new  edition,  with  tfcJe 
Author's  last  corrections  and  improvements.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
account  of  his  life,  written  by  himself.    Vols.  I,  II,  HI.    New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street    New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.     185a 
Hume's  History  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  potency  and  the  impotency  of  good 
writing.    Hume  was  a  Tory ;  Hume  was  a  Deist ;  Hume  was  fond  of  sly  in- 
sinuations against  purity  and  piety ;  and  yet,  Hume's  history  is  read  by  every 
body,  by  Whig  as  well  as  by  Tory,  by  Americans  as  well  as  by  Eriglishmen. 
But,  although  almost  every  one  derives  his  first  knowledge  of  English  history 
fiom  Hume,  yet  the  charm  of  his  style  has  not  been  potent  enough  perma- 
nently to  distort  the  transactions  wliich  he  records  or  the  characters  of  the 
personages  whom  he  describes.    The  ultimate  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his 
readers,  at  least  in  this  country,  and  we  think  in  England,  is  not  rer  from 
correct  as  to  the  great  events  and  the  great  men  of  English  history. 

This  edition  is  to  be  followed  in  quick  succession  by  similar  editions  of 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay.  We  are  not  displeased  at  the  conjunction,  though  no 
three  historians  are  more  unlike.    Each  has  great  excellencies,  but  as  it  re- 
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•pectB  the  manner  in  which  the  several  histories  are  composed,  we  give  the 
decided  preference  to  Hume's  iiistory.  Between  the  style  of  Hume,  and  of 
Gibbon  and  Macaulay,  there  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  all  that  difference  which 
exists  between  nature  and  art,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  between  art 
which  has  become  natural,  and  the  merely  artificial. 

The  volumes  are  well  printed  and  on  food  paper ;  but  we  must  not  omit  to 
nentioB — what  in  our  ignorance  of  book-publishing,  seems  little  short  of  a 
miracle, — that  the  volumes  are  sold  at  thirty  cents  each,  and  the  whole  number 
of  volumes  is  to  be  only  six. 

Documerds  and  Letters,  intended  to  iUtutrate  the  Revolutionanf  incidents  of 
(fueens  Countjf ;  with  connecting  narratives^  ezpUmatorv  notes  and  additions, 
m  HEifBY  Onoeroon£,  Jr.  "  Posterity  delights  in  details." — J.  Q.  Adams. 
New  York:  Leavitt,  Trow  and  Company,  194  Broadway.  1846.  l^o, 
pp.264. 
Bevolutionarv  biddenJts  of  Suffolk  and  Kxn^s  Counties ;  with  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  JUong  Island,  and  the  British  prisons  and  prison-ships  at  Mew  York, 
By  the  same  Author.  New  York :  Leavitt,  Trow  and  Company,  191  Broad- 
way.   184&.    12mo,  pp.  268. 

Histories  of  the  American  Revolution  contain  little  information,  except  in 
general  terms,  of  the  affairs  of  Lon?  Island  during  tliis  period  of  agitation 
and  bloodshed.  Mr.  Onderdonk,  in  Uiese  volumes,  has  undertaken  to  supply, 
what  must  be  considered  an  important  deficiency  by  those  who  are  fond  of  de- 
tails. The  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  by  no  means  united  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  The  royal  governors  and  other  crown  officers  had  occasion- 
ally resided  in  Queens  County,  where  in  connection  with  several  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  families,  they  exerted  a  controlling  influence.  In  Kings  County, 
the  population  was  mostly  Dutch,  and  the  resistance  made  to  the  royal  power 
was  feeble.  In  Suffolk  County,  where  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  Puritan 
descent,  a  strong  SjHDapathy  was  early  felt  in  tlie  proceedings  of  Massachusetts. 
After  the  island  was  abandoned  by  the  American  army,  a  great  majoritv  of  the 
people  in  Queens  County  and  many  in  Kings  County  took  the  oatii  of  alle^- 
ance  in  good  faith.  In  Suffolk  Countv,  the  leading  whigs  fied  to  the  Mam, 
while  those  who  remained  took  reluctintly  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  they 
little  regarded.  The  consequence  was,  that  till  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Long 
Islanders  were  subject  to  the  evils  of  both  a  foreign  and  a  civil  war.  These 
volomes  are  the  more  interestinj?,  as  they  are  chiely  made  up  of  public  docu- 
ments and  original  accounts  of  occurrences,  which  Mr.  Onderdonk  has  col- 
lected with  much  labor,  and  has  skillfully  arranged  and  illustrated.  The  whole 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  history. 

T%e  War  with  Mexico,  By  R.  S.  Riplet,  Brevet  Major  in  the  United  States 
Army,  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Artillery,  etc.  In  two 
volumes.  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers,  82  Cliff  Street  1849. 
This  history  is  a  military  criticism  of  the  war,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Taylor  and  Scott  know  nothing  of  the  science  of  war,  and  that  their  victories 
were  all  scientific  blunders ;  Santa  Anna,  to  judge  from  this  book,  being  in 
the  estimate  of  Major  Ripley,  almost  the  only  accomplished  General  engaged 
in  the  contest  There  are,  however,  in  the  book  some  thin^  which  show  Oiat 
great  wititary  science  vdaj  coexist  with  very  little  logical  science,  **  Tlie  oppo- 
sition party  of  the  American  people  was  looked  to  (by  the  Mexicans]  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  their  government  Nor  was  reliance  placed  entirely  upon 
the  manifestation  of  ihnr  sentiments  (sentiments  of  the  opposition  party),  in 
public  prtnts."  Ahnonte  it  seems  **  had  concocted  a  scheme" — with  whom  ? 
with  ihe  opposition  party  ^  No, — ^but  "  isiOi  some  abolitionists  of  black  slavery, 
whose  crtjey  philanthropy  enabled  them  to  look  upon  high  treason  with  Mexi- 
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can  eyes,  by  wtiich  they  were  to  assist  the  Mexicans  against  their  own  gov- 
ernment, should  the  war  break  out  and  hostilities  be  actually  cororoenced.'' 
The  proof  of  this  scheme  exhibits  no  less  logical  science.  It  consists  of  two 
letters  found  in  the  Mexican  post  office,  one  of  which  the  author  gives  up,  aad 
the  other  might  as  well  be  given  up.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  writ- 
ted  by  any  member  of  "  the  opposition  party,"  nor,  if  it  was,  that  that  individr 
not  member  spoke  for  the  whole  party.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  this  book. 

Tht  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmiih,  induding  a  variety  of  pieees  now 
first  collected.  By  James  Prior,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Author  of  the  Life  of  Qoldsmith, 
Life  of  Burke,  etc.,  etc.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  II.  New  York :  George  P. 
Putnam,  155  Broadway.     1850. 

Iif  our  Number  for  February,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
new  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Miscellaneous  Works.  The  second  volume  is  now 
before  us.  It  contains  "  the  Citizen  of  the  World,"  and  "  A  Familiar  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Natural  History."  In  paper  and  print,  it  is  fully  equal 
to  the  first  volume.  We  can  not  but  think,  one  ought  to  feel  himself  ender 
special  obligation  to  any  person,  who  shall  afiTord  him  a  fiiir  occasion  to  read 
the  **  Citizen  of  the  World,"  though  we  can  not  suppose  there  are  any  persons 
of  ordinary  intelligence  who  have  not  oflen  read  it  Doct  Johnson  seems  to 
have  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Goldsmith's  qualification  to  write  upon  Natural 
History ; — he  remarked  to  Bos  well — ^  if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  firom  a  horse, 
that,  I  believe,  may  be  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  natural  history."  But 
the  doctor  on  another  occasion  acknowledged  that  he  would  make  tne  work 
^as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale."  Doct  Johnson  underrated  the  knowledge 
of  Goldsmith,  but  he  did  not  overrate — nor  could  he  overrate — the  interest  wSh 
which  Goldsmith  could  invest  any  subject  which  he  chose  to  write  upon. 

Eloquence  a  Virtue ;   or.  Outlines  of  a  Systematic  Rhetoric    Translated  from 

the  German  of  Dr.  Francis  Theremiic,  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  Prof. 

&c.,  in  the  University  of  Vermont     New  York:    John  Wiley.    1850. 

12mo,  pp.  162. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  (Jer- 
many,  and  his  published  sermons  fill  eleven  octavo  volumes.  The  title  of  the 
work  is  a  little  paradoxical,  and  might  provoke  the  censure  of  an  over-nice 
critic.  The  aim  of  the  discussion  is  noble,  and  the  topics  are  handled  with 
superior  ability.  Its  tendency  is  to  dignify  the  calling  of  the  orator  by  show- 
ing that  he  has  to  deal  with  beings  who  possess  a  moral  nature,  and  that  the 
highest,  nay,  the  only  pjower  which  he  can  wield,  is  ethical.  We  commend  it 
most  heirtiiy  to  all  pettifogging  lawyers,  to  windy  politicians,  to  noisy  dema- 
gogues, and  last  though  not  least,  to  popular  preachers. 


Physician  and  Patient ;  or,  a  Practical  View  of  the  Mutual  Duties,  Relations 
and  Interests  of  the  Medical  Profession  and  the  Community.  By  Woa- 
THiNeTON  Hooker,  M.D.  New  York:  Baker  and  Scribner,  145  Nassau 
Street,  and  36  Park  Row.    1849.    pp.  453. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  this  work  treat  of  the  necessary  uncertainty  there 
is  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  This  uncertaintv  arises  in  part  from  the  nature  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind,  which  can  not  be  always* cured  of  their  maladies, 
in  part  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  with  certainty  their  precise 
stite  at  any  one  moment  or  what  it  will  be  at  any  subsequent  tune,  and  from 
other  causes  which  need  not  be  mentioned.  These  chapters  prepare  the  way 
for  the  next  two  topics,  Popular  Errors  and  Q^iackery.    The  errors  which  pre- 
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vail  in  the  coramunity  arise  either  from  overlooking  how  little  can  be  known, 
which  leads  men  to  expect  t©o  much  from  medicine,  or  from  assuming  to  decide 
upon  necessarily  inadequate  ffrounds,  which  leads  to  particular  views  which 
are  faJse.  Quackery  has  its  logical  foundation,  so  far  as  it  has  any,  in  mere 
hypothesis:  every  patent  medicine,  and  every  system  of  Quackery  has  its  theory 
of  diseases  and  of  their  remedies,  founded  upon  hypotheses  which  not  only  are 
not  known  to  be  true,  but  are  known  in  most  cases  to  be  false.  Under  tlie 
head  of  Quackery,  the  author  treats  of  Thompsonism,  Homeopathy  and  Natu- 
ral Bone-setters.  The  remaining  chapters  are  upon  the  following  topics :  Good 
and  Bad  Practice ;  Theory  and  Observation ;  Popular  Estimate  of  Physicians ; 
Means  of  Removing  Quackery ;  Intercourse  of  Physicians ;  Interference  with 
Physicians ;  Mutual  Influence  of  Mind  and  Body  in  Disease;  Insanity;  Influ- 
ence of  Hope  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease ;  Truth  in  our  Intercourse  with  tlie 
Sick;  Moral  Influence  of  Physicians;  Trials  and  Pleasures  of  Medical  Life. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  chapters  are  naturally  connected  with  the  first 
two,  which,  so  for  as  it  goes,  gives  a  unity  to  the  treatise.  But  many  of  them 
are  not  so  connected,  which  makes  the  work  somewhat  miscellaneous  in  its 
character.  The  topics,  however,  are  all  of  them  such  as  the  community  take 
an  interest  in,  and  few  persons  will  begin  this  book  without  finding  their  inter- 
est continually  increasing.  Dr.  Hooker  has  adopted  the  true  method  of  re- 
moving the  errors  which  prevail  in  the  community,  and  of  resisting  the  evils 
of  Quackery.    Nothing  more  useful  has  ever  been  written  on  the  subject 


Life,  HtaUh  and  Disease.  By  Edward  Johicson,  M.D.,  Author  of  ^  Hydrop- 
athy," "Nuces  PhilosophicBB."  New  York:  John  Wiley.  1850.  12mo, 
pp.  172. 

This  book  was  written  under  the  impression  "  that  a  small  concise  work, 
clearly  explaining,  in  common  language,  the  nature  of  the  animal  economy, 
the  mechanics  of  the  internal  man,  the  mechanism  of  life— detailing,  step  by 
step,  what  actually  takes  place  in  each  of  the  functions  concerned  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  and  health,  and  how,  and  by  what  causes,  life  is  sustained — it 
struck  me,  I  say,  that  such  a  work  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  public, 
and  would  supplv  a  desideratum  in  the  elementary  scientific  literature  of  the 
country.**  The  oook  has  passed  through  nine  editions  in  England.'  It  is  writ- 
ten with  an  abundance  or  vigor,  and  the  man  who  opens  it  will  be  loath  to 
close  it  again  till  he  has  read  it  through.  The  author  not  only  shows  his 
reader  how  to  be  healthy,  but  he  assists  him  to  be  so,  by  startling  him  with  an 
occasional  pithy  sentence,  or  rousing  him  into  a  broad  laugh.  Some  of  the 
author's  theories  about  the  connection  of  the  mind  and  body,  are  entirely  too 
gross  and  material ;  but  the  tendency  of  the  work  not  only  to  instruct,  but  to 
arouse  the  luxurious  and  dyspeptic  reader  is  truly  admirable.  Among  the 
scores  of  books  on  health,  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  most  useful  and  pleasant. 


A  Dictionary  of  Machines^  Mechanics,  Engine- fVork  and  Engineering:  de- 
signed for  practical  Working-men  and  those  intended  for  the  Engineering 
Profession.  Edited  by  Oliver  Byrne,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
College  of  Civil  Engineering,  London ;  Author  and  Inventor  of  "  the  Cal- 
culus of  Form,"  "  The  New  and  Improved  System  of  Logarithms,"  "  The 
Elements  of  Euclid  by  Colors,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Numbers  1-6.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton, 
164  Chesnut  Street    New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  title-page.  Our 
readers,  however,  may  wish  to  be  informed  both  as  to  the  comprenensivenees 
of  the  plan  and  as  to  its  execution.  The  work,  then,  will  contain,  when  it  is 
finisheo,  a  description  of  all  the  most  important  machines  used  by  man  in  any 
department  of  industry,  and  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  structures, 
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Buch  as  Aqueducts,  Bridges,  Artesian  Wells,  and  the  like,  made  by  machinery. 
To  give  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  -we  select  ftom  the  letter  A, 
the  following  topics :  "  Anchor,**  "  Animal  matter  used  in  the  Arts,"  **  Aque- 
ducts,** under  which  head,  is  an  account  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings  and  extending  through  twenty  pages,  "  Artesian  Well," 
"  Augur,**  "  Axles,"  and  the  like ;  from  the  letter  B,  the  following,  "  Belting," 
"  Blasting  under  Water,**  "  Blowpipe,*'  "  Bobbinet  Machinery,**  the  drawings 
of  which  extend  through  eight  pijes,  **  Boilers,**  "  Boring  Machines  and 
Tools,**  "Brick  making/*  "Bridges/*  and  the  like.  The  above  will  give  some 
notion,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  character  of  the  work.  The  articles 
are  well  written,  the  descriptions  precise  and  minute,  and  the  drawings  of  am- 
ple size  and  clearness,  "  so  that  a  mechanic  may  construct  accurately  any  ma- 
chine described.**  In  order  to  embrace  all  the  materials,  the  work  is  of  large 
octavo  form  and  will  contain  nearly  two  thousand  pages.  It  is  to  be  illustrated 
by  fifteen  hundred  plates  and  sis  thousand  wood-cuts.  It  is  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  with  small  but  distinct  type.  It  is  issued  in  numbers  at  twenty-five 
cents  each,  and  the  whole  work  will  consist  of  forty  numbers.  We  think  this 
work  will  be  of  very  great  utility  to  those  for  whom  it  is  desired,  and  it  is 
on  this  account  we  have  mentioned  these  particulars.  We  thmk,  moreover, 
that  it  will  possess  a  more  ^neral  interest;  for,  in  truth,  a  history  of  machin- 
ery is  almost  a  history  of  civilization. 


Chambers^  Educational  Course.  Edited  by  D.  M.  Reese,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &.  Co.  Philadelphia :  John  Ball.  Cincinnati :  H.  W. 
Derby  &  Co.    7  vols. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  series  of  school  books.  The  first  volume  in  the 
series  is  called  "  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge,**  and  is  divided  into  three  Parts, 
of  which,  the  First  contains  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Common  Things,"  the 
Second,  "  Practical  Lessons  on  Common  Objects,"  and  the  Third,  "  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Sciences."  TVue  First  Pari  aims  strictly  at  an  explanation  of 
external  appearances  in  the  natural  and  social  world,  and  is  intended  to  fiiraish 
answers  to  the  earliest  questions  which  children  ask.  It  treats  of  "  God  and 
the  Works  of  Creation,"  "  of  animated  creatures,"  "  of  the  country,  processes 
of  husbandry — vegetation,"  "  of  inanimate  objects,  wood,  trees,  water,  the 
ocean,  ships,  rivers,"  "  of  the  form,  size,  and  measurements  of  objects,"  and 
the  like.  We  select  these  topics  as  examples  of  what  the  treatise  contains. 
The  Second  Part  was  prepared  originally  for  teachers,  to  furnish  them  with 
such  Imowledge  and  such  modes  of  explanation  as  would  best  qualify  them  to 

five  oral  inaftructions  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  These  objects  are  "  The 
letals,"  "  Minerals,"  "  Manufactured  Articles,"  «  Com,"  "  Spices,"  "Woods," 
"Miscellaneous  substances,"  "Shells,"  "Insects,"  " Misceuaneous  objects," 
and  "  Woven  Fabrics  and  their  Materials"  It  is  supposed  that  the  teacher  is 
supplied  with  specimens  so  as  to  explain  the  objects  described  in  the  treatise. 
The  Third  Part  auns  to  present  a  connected  and  systematic  view  of  Nature. 
It  treats  of  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy,  (xeology  and  Physical  Geomphy, 
Meteorology,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoolo^,  linman 
Physiology,  and  Mental  Philosophy.  These  sciences  are  considered  as  form- 
ing parts  of  a  general  system  of  knoitledge.  The  information  commnnicated 
is  oi^  course  limited,  but  it  will  be  found  to  embrace  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  these  several  sciences.  This  volume  is  written  with  great  purity  of 
style,  the  descriptions  and  explanations  are  made  with  precision,  ana  the  ob- 
jects about  whicn  the  knowledge  is  given,  are  selected  with  good  jud^ent. 
The  remaining  volumes  of  the  series,  treat  of  the  following  subjects  m  the 
order  in  whidi  they  are  here  enumerated — Drawing,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Electrieilyi  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,  Zoology,  and 
Geology. 

We  think  very  highly  of  the  whole  series,  ajid  cheerfiilly  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  teadaexs. 
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* 
Gmtral  I^ench  eend  EngiM  IHetionanfy  newly  composed  from  the  French 
Dictionaries  of  the  French  Academy,  Laveaux,  Boiste,  Beecherelle,  etc. 
From  the  English  Dictionaries  of  Johnson,  Webster,  Richardson,  etc.,  also 
an  Eagliflh  and  French  Dictionary,  &c.  By  A.  Spiers.  Paris:  Baudry's 
European  Library.  Boston:  C.  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  1849.  8vo, 
2  vols,  in  one,  pp.  615  and  716. 

This  dictionary  has  recently  been  prepared  in  Paris  from  the  best  authori* 
ties,  with  ^at  thoroughness  and  care.  The  examination  of  a  few  important 
words,  wiU  convince  any  scholar  that  the  work  has  been  well  done,  and  that 
no  dictionary  sold  in  this  country  for  common  vme  in  schools  possesses  equal 
excellence.  The  dictionary  is  printed  in  Paris  and  imported  by  th^  American 
publishefs,  and  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price,  ($3,50,)  considering  the  amount 
of  matter.  We  recommend  it  to  teachers  of  the  French  language,  and  to  all 
who  would  possess  a  dictionary  which  will  satisfy  their  wants. 


The  Public  Becords  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  prior  to  the  Union  with  Kew 
Haven  Colony,  J^coft  1665 ;  transcribed  and  published,  (in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,)  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State,  with  occasional  notes  and  an  appendix.  By  J.  Hammoitd 
Trumbull,  Cor.  Sec.  Conn.  Hist  Society,  &.c.  Hartford:  Brown  and  Par- 
sons.   1850.    8vo,  pp.604. 

This  iiill  and  descriptive  title-page  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  saying 
much  about  the  plan  and  object  of  the  book.  Of  the  execution  we  may  say 
that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  compiler  and  editor,  and  to  the  tpublishers. 
Such  books  are  of  great  importance  to  the  investigators  of  our  early  history ; 
they  give  a  more  exact  and  lively  representation  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  our  fathers  than  can  be  found  any  where  else.  To  the  inquirer  after 
genealogies  too,  such  books,  especially  with  indexes  like  those  appended  to 
uifl  volume,  are  of  high  estimation. 

We  are  glad  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  made  this  beginning.  An- 
other volume  of  equal  value  might  be  compiled  from  the  public  records  of  the 
old  New  Haven  jurisdiction. 


The  History  of  the  United  States  of  Jknerica^from  the  discovery  of  the  Continent 
to  the  organhation  of  government  under  the  Federal  Constitution,    By  Rich- 
ard HiLDRETH.    3  v3s.  8vo.    Now  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1849. 
As  we  intend  to  criticise  this  work  more  at  length  than  the  limits  of  this 
notice  will  admit,  we  abstain  from  saying  more  at  present  than  that  it  is  elabo- 
rate and  able,  but  altogether  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  Hume.    It  is  history 
without  heroes — ^the  history  of  our  own  heroic  past  by  an  author  who  has  not 
only  no  pardon  for  the  errors  of  the  great  and  good,  out  no  gleam  of  admira- 
tion for  their  greatness,  and  no  glow  of  sympathy  with  their  goodness.    To 
the  admirers  of  such  history,  these  beautifnl  volumes,  as  beautiful  in  the  style 
tm  in  the  mechanical  part,  may  be  freely  commended. 


Motion  Montagu ;  ora  young  Christianas  choice.    Ji  narrative  founded  on  fads 
in  the  early  history  of  a  deceased  Moravian  clergyman.    By  C.  B.  Mortimer. 
New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.    1850.    12mo,  pp.  255. 
Perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  this  volume  is  the  representation  which  it 
gires  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Moravian  Church.    Why  the  biogra- 
phy is  given  under  a  fictitious  name,  and  how  much  of  the  narrative  is  fact 
and  not  fiction,  are  questions  which  we  can  not  answer.    If  the  reader  will 
dismiss  such  questions  and  take  the  story  as  be  finds  it,  the  book  will  be  to 
him  botii  entertaining  and  instructive. 
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Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Designed  as  a  Text-BocA  for  Academies, 
High-Schools,  and  Colleges.  By  Alonzo  Gray,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  and  Author 
of  "  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  &c.,  &c.  illustrated  by  three  hundred  and 
sixty  wood-cuts.  New  Yorit:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff 
Street    1850. 

Companion  to  OUindorJ^s  JVeir  Methfid  of  learning  to  read,  %miU  and  speak  iht 
French  Language ;  or,  Dialogues  emd  a  VocabuUay,  By  Gfco.  W.  Greene, 
Instructor  in  Modem  Languages  in  Brown  University.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company,  200  BroflSway.  Philadelphia :  Geo.  S.  Appieton,  164 
Chesnut  Street    1850. 

OUendorf^s  J^eio  Method  of  kaming  to  read,  write  and  speak  the  FVench  Lan^ 
guage ;  with  the  Lessons  divided  into  sections  of  a  proper  length  for  daily 
tasks,  and  numerous  additions,  corrections  aad  improvements,  suitable  for 
this  country.  By  V.  VaIiUe.  To  which  are  added  Value's  System  of 
French  Pronunciation,  his  Grammatical  Synopsis,  a  new  Index^  and  short 
Models  of  Commercial  Correspondence.  New  York :  D.  S.  Appieton  & 
Company,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appieton,  164  Chesnut 
Street  1850. 
School  books  are  multiplied  with  such  alarming  rapidity  that  we  utterljr 

despair  of  examining  a  tithe  of  them :  we  have  hardly  room  to  annottice  their 

publication. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  WHHngs  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LLJ).  By  his 
son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Hani?a,  LL.D.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  8Q  Cliff  Street    1850. 

7^  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Sotdhey,  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cuthbert  Southet,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Plumbland,  Cumberland. 
To  be  completed  in  6  Parts.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers, 
82  Cliff  Street    1850.    Parts  L  and  IL 

We  are  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  right  which  these  respected  pub- 
lishers have  assumed  of  trying  the  patience  of  readers,  by  publishing  works  of 
«uch  absorbing  interest  as  these,  in  fragments.  But  we  axe  in  their  hands— 
however,  we  are  determined  not  to  write  a  notice  of  such  works  in  fragmenta. 
We  merely  announce  that  they  are  in  course  of  publication. 
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Art.   I.— liberalism   IN    EUROPE. 

History  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848.     By  A.  De  Lamar- 
TINE.    2  vols.     Boston :  Philips,  Sampson  &  Co.    1849. 

To  write  a  satisfactory  history  of  a  great  popular  revolution, 
we  regard  as  a  very  grave  affair.  It  can  not  be  done  in  haste.  It 
is  difficult  to  do  it,  soon  after  the  event  occurs.     It  may  also  be  ^ 

added,  that  the  instances  are  rare,  in  which  it  has  been  well  done  'K 

by  those  who  were  themselves  chief  actors  in  the  occurrences 
narrated.  Time  is  ordinarily  required,  to  the  end  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  studied  on  all  sides ;  that  the  impressions  and  the 
testimonies  of  many  persons  may  be  brought  together  and  com- 
pared ;  and  that  the  excitements  and  the  sympathies  called  forth 
by  the  occasion  may  subside,  and  leave  the  mind  to  calm  and 
healthful  action.  All  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  in  such  a 
case,  is  that  those  who  write  should  give  us  faithful  chronicles, 
or  graphic  pictures  no  matter  how  fresh  and  lively,  of  what  they 
have  seen  and  known,  or  of  what  they  have  thought  and  piu*- 
posed  if  personally  concerned ;  and  these  will  furnish  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  the  philosophic 
historian  may  construct  his  well-labored,  comprehensive,  and  im- 
partial work. 

If,  therefore,  in  writing  the  history  of  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  M.  de  Lamartine  has  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  must 
be  ultimately  demanded,  there  are  obvious  reasons  for  the  failure, 
which  are  not  at  all  connected  with  any  question  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  writer  for  his  task.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  genius  of  this  brilliant  man  is  well  adapted  to  historical  com- 
position.    His  temperament  is  ardent  and  impulsive;  his  imagin- 
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atioQ  kindles  easily,  and  rises  often  to  wild  and  airy  flights  ;  his 
currents  of  thought  are  rapid,  and  his  generalizations  not  seldom 
seem  to  rest  on  too  small  a  basis ;  and  although  his  reflections 
are  often  highly  original  and  striking,  he  lacks  the  power  of  cool 
analysis,  and  of  sustained  and  vigorous  reasoning.  Even  his 
History  of  the  Girondins,  justly  popular  as  it  is,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  rank  in  the  highest  class  of  histories.  Still  less  does  the 
History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  This  work,  well  known 
already  to  the  reading  public,  is  written  with  dramatic  spirit,  and 
portions  of  it  with  a  thrilling  power  and  interest ;  yet  it  exhibits, 
nevertheless,  the  defects  which  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  author.  It  has,  however, 
a  special  value,  as  the  apparently  honest  personal  narrative,  of  a 
truth-loving,  generous,  and  right-hearted  man — himself  the  hero 
of  the  story — written  while  every  incident  was  fresh  in  memory. 
This  is  all  we  propose  to  say  of  M.  de  Lamartine  or  of  his 
book  at  present.  Indeed  it  would  be  out  of  season  now  to  say 
much  more.  But  as  it  was  the  demolition  of  the  throne  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  and  the  establishment  of  the  French  Republic, 
that  opened  the  drama  the  progress  of  which  agitated  all  Europe 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  which  reached  its  catastrophe  when  the 
sword  of  the  Austrian  butcher  entered  the  heart  of  Hungary ;  the 
history  of  this  first  act,  affords  an  appropriate  point  from  which  to 
take  a  departure,  in  submitting  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  to  the 
actual  results  of  the  late  determined  struggle  of  the  nations  for 
the  attainment  of  a  happier  social  and  political  condition.  We 
think  it  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  freedom  that  these 
results  should  be  correctly  understood;  and  we  would  gladly 
contribute  even  a  very  little  towards  the  right  apprehension  of 
the  facts. 

The  present  is  the  offspring  of  the  past.  Then  only  do  we 
comprehend  our  own  time,  when  we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to 
all  time.  To  a  superficial  reader,  the  history  of  the  world  pre- 
sents only  a  long  succession  of  struggles  and  of  changes  which 
seem  to  have  been  regulated  by  no  steady  principles,  and  to  have 
led  to  no  very  great  results.  The  revolutions  of  empires  are  in- 
numerable. The  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  cities,  and  of  polit- 
ical and  social  institutions,  are  found  to  make  up  no  small  portion 
of  the  events  of  every  century,  as  we  go  backward  towards  the 
fabulous  ages  of  the  race.  The  men  of  every  period  are  seen 
exhibiting  signs  of  restlessness  and  aspiration ;  sensible  of  wants, 
and  striving  and  hoping  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  condition 
and  the  coming  of  brighter  days.  Yet  on  a  hasty  view,  but  little 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  after  all.  Still  the  whole  race 
is  unsatisfied ;  large  portions  of  it  are  wretched,  and  the  day  of 
general  perfection  of  condition  and  of  universal  joy,  looks  as  re- 
mote as  ever. 
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To  more  profound  and  thoughtful  minds,  however,  another 
view  presents  itself.  To  such  it  appears  that  the  travail  and  the 
groans  of  ages  have  by  no  means  been  in  vain.  There  is  seen 
to  be  reason  enough  for  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  there  has 
been  a  steady  progress  towards  those  things  for  which  the  hearts 
of  men  have  sighed,  and  to  reach  which  they  have  striven  and 
suffered ;  a  progress  not  always  indeed  discernible,  nor  wholly 
without  its  eddies,  and  even  its  momentary  reactions ;  but  yet  a 
leal  and  prevailing  pro^ss.  If  we  admit  this  to  be  the  truth, 
we  shall  of  course  be  disposed  to  consider  the  agitations  of  our 
own  time  as  the  effects  of  powerful  and  far-reaching  causes,  and 
not  of  mere  impulses  and  accidents  which  are  wholly  of  to-day. 
We  shall  regard  them  with  hope,  and  not  with  despair. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  any  age,  were  a  greater  number  of  thrilling 
occurrences  crowded  into  an  equal  period,  than  have  filled  the 
last  two  years  of  European  history.  It  was  the  fortune  of  the 
writer  to  pass  over  a  large  part  of  the  arena  on  which  these  con- 
flicts have  been  waged,  but  a  little  before  the  commencement  of 
the  strife.  We  were  struck  with  the  portentous  calm,  the  pre- 
lude, as  it  afterward  appeared,  to  the  coming  whirlwind.  We 
heard  the  deep  low  murmur  of  suffering  humanity.  We  saw 
power  leaning  on  the  apparently  firm  pillars  of  established  and 
consolidated  institutions ;  confident  in  itself,  and  regardless  of  the 
will  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  security  of  princes  proved 
delusive.  The  storm  of  revolution  scattered  them  like  chaff. 
The  civilized  world  was  startled ;  and  for  a  time,  all  eyes  and 
ears  were  turned,  with  intense  solicitude,  towards  the  fields  of 
desperate  strife.  It  seemed  as  if  universal  humanity  were  rising, 
in  awful  majesty,  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  ages. 

But  the  tempest  has  gone  by.  The  world  breathes  again. 
The  hopes  of  some,  and  the  fears  of  others,  have  been  realized 
in  the  crushing  of  revolutionary  movements,  and  to  some  extent 
in  the  establishment  of  the  old  regimes.  Rome,  Florence,  Yen- 
ice,  Milan,  Turin,  every  part  of  Italy  which  dared  to  strike  for 
liberty,  is  obliged  to  succumb  to  overwhelming  force.  France 
holds  an  ambiguous  position,  and  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  cheated 
of  the  boon  for  which  so  many  of  her  sons  have  bled.  Germany 
already  finds  her  vision  of  unity  fading  into  thin  air ;  and  heroic 
Hungary  has  seen  her  hopes  extinguished  in  the  tears  and  blood 
of  her  noblest  sons.  Absolute  governments,  are  saying  that  the 
people  are  effectually  subdued.  The  world  laments  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  thrown  back.  Patriotism  is  sinking  down 
again  in  deep  despondency ;  and  brave  and  high-souled  men,  of 
late  the  champions  of  the  people,  are  wandering  over  the  world 
in  sadness,  bearing  the  bitter  woes  of  exile. 

What  then  is,  in  fact,  the  position  of  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Continental  Ekirope  ?    This  is  a  question  of  deep  and  universal 
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interest.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of  speculation.  It  is 
a  question  on  which  we  are  probably  not  without  the  means  of 
making  at  least  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  shall  solve 
it,  if  at  all,  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  op- 
posing parties,  and  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  brought  into  collision  in  the  contest  between 
governors  and  governed.  We  may  perhaps  discover,  on  the  side 
of  the  liberals  themselves,  some  causes  which  have  necessarily 
operated  to  prevent  their  entire  success ;  and  likewise  some  causes 
on  the  side  of  despotism,  which  have  naturally  given  it  some 
temporary  favor  and  strength.  It  does  not  follow  of  course,  that 
because  the  masses  move,  they  move  towards  genuine  freedooL 
It  is  not  certainly  true,  that  because  governments  resist  the  up- 
heavings  of  the  masses,  they  act  in  opposition  to  wholesome  lib- 
erty. We  must  look  deeper  than  mere  names.  Governments 
may  move  in  a  way  to  favor  freedom ;  and  the  people  may  do 
that  which  tends  only  to  subvert  it.  And  it  is  doubtless  rarely 
true  when  parties  are  contending,  that  all  the  good  is  on  the  one 
side,  and  all  the  evil  on  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  not  been 
80  in  most  political  contentions. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  present  state  of  the  cause  of  hu- 
man rights  in  Europe,  there  are  two  questions  to  be  answered. 
The  first  is — What  is  the  true  idea  of  social  liberty  ?  The  sec- 
ond— How  far  has  this  been  comprehended  and  regarded,  by  the 
so-called  liberal  parties  ?  If  we  can  satisfactorily  answer  these 
inquiries,  we  shall  attain  a  just  view  of  the  whole  subject. 

That  the  nature  of  true  liberty  is  often  misconceived,  is  a  very 
obvious  fact.  That  it  should  now  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  blinded 
and  oppressed  as  they  have  been  for  ages,  it  would  be  unreasona- 
ble to  expect.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who  have  no  other  no- 
tion of  it,  than  that  it  is  freedom  from  all  restraint — the  power 
in  each  individual  man,  of  doinff  just  as  he  pleases.  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  shows,  that  the  only  condition  in  which  such 
liberty  can  be  conceived,  is  that  of  the  absolute  isolation  of  the 
individual  from  the  species.  The  hermit  who  dwells  apart  in 
the  solitude  of  the  desert  or  of  the  mountain  cave,  who  has  not 
a  single  relation  to  any  of  his  kind,  may  if  he  chooses,  enjoy 
an  entire  freedom  from  restraint.  Man  in  society  never  did  and 
never  can  enjoy  it.  His  individual  will  must  often  be  checked, 
restrained,  or  modified,  by  collision  with  the  wills  of  others.  It 
is  truly  as  well  as  beautifully  said  by  Eklmund  Burke,  that  <'  in 
the  gross  and  complicated  mass  of  human  passions  and  concerns, 
the  primitive  rights  of  men  undergo  such  a  variety  of  refractions 
and  reflections,  that  it  becomes  absurd  to  talk  of  them  as  if  they 
continued  in  the  simplicity  of  their  original  direction."  Still,  it 
is  true  that  man  in  society  has  rights  which  are  inalienable ;  rights 
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which  neither  the  convenience  nor  the  pleasure  of  others,  may 
justly  limit  or  wrest  away. 

What  then  t^  social  liberty,  in  the  right  conception  of  it, — the 
question  again  returns.  No  one,  perhaps,  can  give  a  better  an- 
swer, than  that  which  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  that  most  acute  as 
well  as  most  learned  and  elegant  of  writers  on  fundamental  law, 
has  given.  "  The  description  of  liberty,"  says  he,  "  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  comprehensive,  is  that  of  security  cigainst  wrong,^^ 
And  he  adds  in  the  same  connection,  that  ''  men  are  more  free 
under  every  government,  even  the  most  imperfect,  than  they 
would  be  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  exist  without  any  gov- 
ernment at  all ;"  which  is  amply  saying,  that  even  tyranny  al- 
lows a  larger  degree  of  liberty  than  anarchy.  This  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  Government  is  necessary  to  protect  individual  man 
from  being  wronged  by  other  individuals  about  him ;  and  when 
it  faithfully  fulfills  its  function  in  this  matter,  he  is,  so  far,  truly 
free.  But  government  armed  with  power  to  afford  protection, 
may  itself  become  the  oppressor.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  by 
a  written  constitution  or  other  suitable  means,  governmental 
power  should  be  confined  to  its  appropriate  work  and  limits. 
The  right  idea  of  social  liberty,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  state  in 
which  individual  man  is  secure  against  the  infringement  of  hit 
personal  rights,  by  his  associates  in  the  civil  body  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  governors  who  rule  him,  on  the  other.  Wher- 
ever the  individual  is  effectually  protected  from  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  the  many  who  compose  society,  and  of  the  one  or  few 
who  administer  the  government,  there  is  genuine  liberty;  the 
highest  degree  of  liberty  which  in  the  social  state  is  possible. 
Restraints  on  personal  inclination,  impulse,  will,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  many  ;  but  there  will  be  not  one  more  than  the  gen- 
eral good  requires.  Liberty  without  such  restraints,  would  be 
perpetual  war  of  conflicting  passions,  the  most  insufferable  of 
despotisms,  in  its  results.  With  them,  it  is  freedom  conjoined 
with  safety,  harmony  and  order.  Such  we  take  to  be  the  proper 
notion  of  wholesome  social  liberty,  the  liberty  which  human 
hearts  must  always  yearn  for  till  they  find  it. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  such  liberty  as  this,  is  the  golden  mean, 
whose  two  extremes  are  anarchy  and  despotism.  Anarchy  usually 
arrogates  to  itself  the  name  of  liberty,  and  despotism  claims  to  be 
the  representative  of  order.  In  fact,  however,  anarchy  is  liberty 
run  mad,  and  despotism  is  order  petrified.  But  since  order  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  social  happiness,  society  if  brought  to 
the  alternative,  will  choose  order  without  liberty,  in  preference  to 
liberty  without  order.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  it  is 
certain  that  when  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  people  against 
arbitrary  power,  the  cause  of  genuine  freedom  becomes  inci- 
dentally associated  with  elements  of  disorganization  and  disorder, 
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it  will  fail  to  make  great  progress.  It  will  be  likely  to  suffer 
temporary  checks,  and  perhaps  some  serious  reverses.  There 
will  be  found  not  a  few  who  will  stand  aloof,  or  incline  to  the 
side  of  power,  from  a  dread  of  the  excesses  of  infuriated  mobs, 
urged  on  by  blind  and  lawless  passions.  It  is  only  when  discon- 
nected from  such  evil  adjuncts,  and  standing  forth  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  moderation,  intelligence,  and  general  justice,  that  lib- 
erty commands  the  homage  and  gains  the  suffrages  of  all  classes 
of  mankind,  to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  advance  to  real  and 
enduring  victories. 

We  have  thus  explained  what  seems  to  be  the  true  idea  of  so- 
cial liberty.  The  second  question  now  presents  itself.  Has  this 
idea  been  comprehended,  and  made  the  basis^of  their  action,  by 
the  liberals  of  Europe,  in  the  struggles  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred ?  There  will  of  course  be  found  in  all  large  bodies  of 
men  acting  together  in  relation  to  any  subject,  some  individuals 
who  will  be  far  in  advance  of  the  majority  in  the  breadth  and 
clearness  of  their  views.  But  we  are  to  look  at  the  movement  as 
a  whole.  Such  men  as  Lamartine  and  Arago,  Mazzini,  Mamiani 
and  Kossuth,  with  others  less  conspicuous,  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  opinions  and  the  temper  of  the  masses.  They 
were  the  master  spirits  whose  immense  intellectual  superiority 
gave  them  their  political  preeminence,  and  enabled  them  to  direct 
and  modify  somewhat  the  aims  and  wishes  of  the  people.  And 
it  was  the  greatest  of  all  embarrassments  to  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  leaders,  that  taken  altogether,  the  liberal  party  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  materials,  and  was  greatly  de- 
fective in  intelligence  and  soberness  as  well  as  unity.  It  lacked 
most  palpably  definiteness  of  views,  soundness  of  principle,  and 
simpleness  of  purpose.  To  these  deficiencies  are,  without  doubt, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  be  ascribed  its  partial  failure. 

We  say  there  was  a  great  want  of  clear  and  well  determined 
views  on  the  revolutionary  side.  We  do  not  alledge  it  as  a  fault ; 
it  was  rather  a  misfortune,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  things ; 
still  it  is  to  be  noticed  as  a  fact.  Question  any  of  that  mighty 
multitude  of  human  beings  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  who 
stood  up  in  the  name  of  God  and  aggrieved  humanity  against 
oppression.  Ask  that  care-worn,  anxious-looking,  and  now  exci- 
ted man,  who  has  helped  to  raise  the  revolutionary  shout,  what 
are  his  notions  as  to  what  is  best  for  himself  and  for  the  social 
system.  He  answers  in  vague  and  general  terms.  Press  him 
with  questions.  He  looks  puzzled  and  in  doubt.  He  does  not 
know  precisely  what  it  is  he  wants.  One  or  two  things  there 
are,  undoubtedly,  which  he  knows  well  enough.  He  knows  that 
his  political  relations  are  not  what  they  should  be.  He  is  sure 
that  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere  in  the  constitution  of 
society.    He  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  was  not  made  to  be 
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the  mere  dependent  of  his  fellow-man ; — to  have  his  hands  bound, 
his  conscience  bound,  his  thoughts  bound,  his  very  soul  made 
subject  to  the  will  and  power  of  others.  There  is  a  deep  sense  of 
injury  which  chafes  his  soul.  He  carries  within  him  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  fitted  for  higher  ends,  and  better  destinies  of  life, 
than  those  which  are  before  him.  And  along  with  these,  exists 
the  hope  that  in  overturning  and  destroying  existing  forms  of 
government,  relief  may  at  length  be  found. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  the  individual  liberalist.  It  is  of  course 
substantially  the  picture  of  the  masses.  The  crowds  that  thronged 
the  Champs  Elysee,  the  Place  Yendome,  and  the  Boulevards  des 
Italiens  at  Paris,  during  the  days  of  February,  knew  little  more 
than  that  they  really  had  no  political  rights  and  privileges;  that 
some  of  the  advantages  of  civil  life  must  rightfully  be  theirs ; 
and  that  there  was  at  least  a  chance  of  something  better  in  a 
change.  The  same  was  true  of  those  who  at  Palermo  and  at 
Naples,  at  Leghorn,  Rome  and  Florence,  at  Venice,  Milan  and 
Genoa,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  and  lai^er  states  of  central  Eu- 
rope, lifted  up  the  battle  cry  for  freedom.  The  true  idea  of  lib- 
erty, as  consisting  simply  in  that  personal  security  against  wrong, 
by  means  of  which  each  individual  should  have  full  power  to 
make  the  most  of  his  own  capacities,  and  to  eat  in  peace  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor,  they  had  not  comprehended.  How 
should  they  have  understood  it  ?  The  whole  structure  of  Euro- 
pean society  is  fitted  to  perplex  and  baffle  the  common  mind, 
exerting  as  it  must,  a  silent,  steady  influence  from  childhood  up- 
wards, on  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings.  When  the  people  look 
about  them,  they  see  so  many  evidences  that  for  ages  the  many 
have  been  subject  to  the  few,  that  it  seems  almost  as  though 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  this  is  according  to  the  course 
of  nature  and  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  true  there  is  something 
in  each  man's  heart  that  abjures  the  dogma.  But,  there  stand  the 
old  feudal  castles,  stern,  solemn,  hoary  witnesses  that  the  vas- 
salage of  the  many  has  been  the  established  order  of  things  in 
by-gone  centuries.  There  are  the  palaces  in  which  popes  and 
princes  have  wielded  the  sceptre  of  despotic  power,  in  the  vari* 
ous  forms  of  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion,  from  time  imme- 
morial. There  are  the  names  and  the  monuments  of  long  dynas- 
ties of  sovereigns,  to  whom  a  divine  legitimacy  has  been  con- 
ceded, and  whose  right  to  reign  has  passed  without  a  question. 
Connected  with  the  established  governments,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  civil,  there  are  many  associations  of  dignity  and  grandeur, 
many  traditions  of  glorious  deeds  achieved,  and  of  administra- 
tions which  were  wise  in  their  policy,  and  useful  and  happy  in 
their  influence  on  society.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  impressions  which  such  things  naturally  make  upon 
the  mind,  and  which  often  cause  plain  truths  and  almost  self- 
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evident  principles  to  appear  obseure  and  doubtful.  Some  are 
able  to  do  this  more,  and  some  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
same  individual,  perhaps,  inclines  at  one  time  towards  the  vener- 
able  and  the  established;  and  at  another,  towards  the  novel  and 
the  experimental.  A  great  many  shades  of  opinion  and  of  feel* 
ing  are  thus  produced  among  the  different  classes  which  make  up 
society ;  and  it  is  hard  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  destitute  as 
they  are  to  a  very  considerable  extent  of  even  elementary  ediica* 
tion,  to  attain  to  well-defined  and  rational  views  of  the  sources  of 
the  evils  which  exist,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  which 
they  want.  Such  views,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  attain. 

And  while  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  popular  party  in  revo- 
lutionary Europe  has  been  greatly  defective  in  its  views  of  the 
rights  and  the  necessities  of  the  body  of  the  people,  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  political  principles  which  have  been  generally  im- 
bibed and  acted  on,  are  many  of  them  radically  false.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  construct  the  social  system  on  unsound 
and  impracticable  foundations,  an  attempt  in  which  failure  was 
of  course  inevitable. 

In  the  constitution  of  civil  society,  according  to  its  true  idea, 
the  following  principles  are  clearly  fundamental. 

First — ^that  government,  in  some  form,  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  not  of  choice. 

Secondly — that  it  is  the  right  of  the  people,  to  determine  what 
shall  be  the  form  of  the  government  and  by  whom  it  shall  be 
administered. 

Thirdly — that  equal  natural  rights  belong  to  all  who  compose 
the  state. 

Fourthly — that  all  duties  originating  in  the  relations  of  the 
individual  to  society  are  reciprocal. 

In  relation  to  the  first  two  of  these  elementary  truths,  the  most 
pernicious  errors  have  prevailed  extensively,  not  only  among  the 
unlearned  and  unreflecting,  but  among  the  philosophers,  the 
statesmen  and  the  popular  writers  who  have  chiefly  molded 
public  sentiment  France  has  been  the  fertile  hot-bed  of  error 
on  this  subject.  The  eloquence  with  which  Rousseau  maintained 
the  absurd  opinions  that  the  savage  state  is  the  natural  and  most 
perfect  state  of  man,  and  that  society  is  only  a  voluntary  com- 
pact, which  may  not  only  be  modified  as  respects  its  form,  bat 
abrogated  altogether  at  the  pleasure  of  its  members,  caused  these 
gross  falsehoods  to  be  popularly  received  as  unquestionable  truths, 
before  the  great  Revolution.  These  unsound  doctrines  have  been 
assisted  to  obtain  and  keep  their  hold  by  the  widely  prevailing 
atheism.  This  dreary  form  of  unbelief, — in  part  the  natural  re- 
action of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  and  in  part  the  fruit  of  a  shallow 
but  arrogant  philosophy  set  off  by  the  witticisms  of  Yoltaire  and 
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the  sophistries  of  the  Et]cyclopedist8,--^in  denying  a  goveratnent 
to  the  universe,  denies  a  natural  basis  to  the  government  of  the 
state.  The  divine  existence  being  admitted,  the  dominion  of 
order  and  of  law,  as  a  means  of  order  throughout  the  universe,  fol- 
lows as  a  matter  of  course.  Or  to  place  the  point  in  another  light, 
since  man's  nature  is  such  that  he  can  not  live  but  in  society,  and 
since  society  can  not  exist  but  under  government,  which  gives 
it  organic  form,  it  is  a  plain  concUision  that  government  itself  is 
a  part  of  the  economy  of  nature,  and  is  to  be  traced  directly  up 
to  the  will  of  God.  The  form  of  the  government  and  the  choice 
of  the  administration,  are  left  to  be  determined  by  the  people  of 
each  state,  expressing  their  will  in  a  proper  manner.  But  whether 
government  shall  exist  or  not,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  social 
welfare,  is  not,  we  repeat,  a  question  submitted  to  man  at  all. 
Its  necessity  lies  in  the  constitution  of  humanity  and  of  the 
world.  The  misconception  of  so  material  a  point  must  always 
prove  disastrous  in  its  influence  on  any  efforts  at  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  social  system.  A  political  fabric,  resting  on  loose 
foundations,  and  built  by  fallacious  rules,  will  rise  only  to  fall  in 
ruins. 

That  there  must  be  in  every  rightly  organized  society,  a  full 
recognition  of  the  entire  equality  of  men  in  respect  to  natural 
rights,  is  also  a  vital  principle.  It  is  the  principle  that  makes 
man  truly  man,  whoever  or  wherever  he  may  be.  It  is  the  prin* 
ciple  which  cuts  up  root  and  branch,  the  pretension,  whether  of 
kings  or  priests,  to  control  by  divine  right  the  person  or  the  con« 
science.  It  is  the  principle  which  makes  the  niler  the  servant  of 
the  people  and  responsible  to  them.  What  it  demands  for  each 
individual,  is  that  he  shall  have  the  same  liberty  as  others  to  be 
what  he  can  be,  and  to  do  what  he  can  do ;  the  same  security 
in  acquiring  good,  and  in  possessing  and  enjoying  it  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  doctrine.  But  in  the  apprehension  of  great 
numbers  among  the  revolutionary  masses,  it  has  been  fatally  per*' 
verted.  The  writers  of  various  shades  who  have  advocated  com« 
munism,  from  St.  Simon  to  Proudhon  and  Louis  Blanc,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  claim  not  only  an  equality  of  rights,  but  an 
equality  of  possessions  also.  These  two  things  are  as  different 
as  possible.  The  principle  of  equal  rights  allows  to  A  and  B  an 
equal  freedom  and  equal  security  in  the  improvement  and  exep- 
cise  of  their  own  powers,  and  in  the  acquisition  and  enjojrment 
of  every  attainable  object  of  desire.  But  suppose  that  while  A 
is  at  work,  B  is  idle ;  that  while  A  is  frugal  that  he  may  accumu- 
late something  for  his  future  use  or  pleasure,  B  is  wasteful,  giving 
up  his  time  and  means  to  dissipation  and  extravagance.  By  and 
by,  one  has  property,  the  other  none.  One  is  rich,  if  you  please, 
the  other  poor.  One  reaps  the  fruit  of  his  honest  industry ;  the 
other  that  of  his  willful  laainess  and  vice.  Now  communism 
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asserts  that  this  lazy,  vicious,  profligate  spendthrift,  has  just  as 
good  a  right  to  the  earnings  and  the  savings  of  the  industrious, 
the  virtuous,  the  self-denying  laborer,  as  that  laborer  himself  has. 
This  is  according  equal  rights  with  a  witness,  certainly.  It  is 
the  subversion  of  all  right ;  the  most  cruel  and  detestable  injus- 
tice. If  any  thing  like  this  must  be  a  condition  of  living  in  so- 
ciety, there  would  be  ample  reason  for  advocating  the  savage 
state  as  better.  No  wonder  that  liberal  movements,  so  far  as 
directed  by  such  a  perversion  of  sound  principle,  should  be  re- 
garded by  the  wise  with  great  distrust. 

We  mentioned  one  more  elementary  truth,  that  of  the  reci- 
procity of  duties  between  the  individual  and  society.  If  this 
principle  be  not  clearly  understood  and  distinctly  recognized, 
there  will  be  unreasonable  expectations  and  demands  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  unjust  impositions  and  restraints  upon  the  other. 
It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  ask  no  more  of  the  individual  than 
the  surrender  of  such  rights  as  it  is  really  necessary  to  the  public 
good  that  he  should  yield.  The  individual,  on  the  contrary, 
must  demand  no  more  from  society,  than  it  is  consistent  with  the 
public  good  to  grant.  It  is  the  duty  of  society,  by  its  govern- 
ment, its  laws  and  institutions,  to  secure  to  the  individual  the 
enjoyment  of  his  personal  rights  and  safety;  and  so  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  individual  to  lend  his  influence  in  support  of  the  rights 
and  safety  of  society.  Society  may  impose  upon  the  individual 
his  fair  proportion  of  all  public  burdens ;  the  individual  may 
claim  that  society  allow  him  his  fair  share  of  social  privileges. 
Society  by  its  organic  power  and  wisdom,  is  to  seek  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  the  individual,  in  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, the  fostering  of  industry,  and  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
merit ;  and  the  individual  owes  it  to  society  to  repay  the  debt  by 
habits  of  diligence,  economy  and  virtue ;  by  adding,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  powers  and  opportunities,  to  the  common  means  of 
happiness.  In  short,  the  relation  is  to  produce  a  constant  inter- 
change of  benefits.  Of  course  it  follows  that  the  flagrant  neg- 
lect of  duty  on  the  one  side,  cancels  the  corresponding  obligation 
on  the  other.  If  the  individual  is  idle  and  profligate  in  character, 
society  is  not  bound  to  distribute  to  him  the  earnings  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  frugal.  If  he  invades  the  rights  and  endangers  the 
safety  of  the  public,  society  no  longer  owes  him  its  protection, 
but  for  its  own  security,  may  deprive  him  of  his  privileges,  or 
even  of  the  power  to  pursue  his  mischievous  designs.  Choosing 
to  make  himself  a  public  pest,  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
All  this  has  plainly  been  but  little  understood  by  no  small  portion 
of  those  who  have  swelled  the  excited  crowds  of  Paris,  and  other 
revolutionary  centres.  Vast  numbers  have  been  ready  to  demand 
that  society  should  do  every  thing  for  them,  while  they  should 
do  nothing  for  society.     They  have  forgotten  their  own  respop- 
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mbilities,  and  made  exorbitant  and  unjust  demands.  In  this  way 
they  have  prejudiced  the  popular  cause,  and  thrown  large  and 
influential  classes  on  the  side  of  its  opposera. 

That  a  movement  which  was  thus  characterized  by  the  vague- 
ness of  i(s  views,  and  the  unsoundness  of  many  of  its  principieSi 
should  lack  singleness  of  purpose,  was  inevitable.  When  our 
own  fathers  lifted  the  flag  of  revolution,  they  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  to  be  accomplished.  They  knew  what  freedom 
was,  and  they  resolved  to  have  it.  To  this  sole  end  they  directed 
their  united  efforts.  They  moved  almost  as  one  man  in  the 
stniggle.  This  it  was  that  made  them  strong.  But  in  France 
and  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  Austria  and  Prussia,  diversity  of  views 
and  theories  have  generated  powerful  factions,  whose  cooperation, 
if  they  did  cooperate,  was  imperfect.  Under  the  revolutionary 
impulse,  there  was  a  mighty  heaving  and  struggling  of  the  masses, 
but  not  a  united  pressing  towards  a  definite  point.  There  were 
men  of  intellect,  men  of  courage,  men  of  enthusiasm  among  the 
leaders;  but  while  there  were  some  who  were  not  wanting  ia 
political  experience  and  sound  integrity,  there  were  many  who 
were  with  reason  distrusted  in  respect  to  both  these  qualifications, 
and  the  number  was  very  small  of  those  whose  high  moral  quali- 
ties commanded  the  admiration  and  secured  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  all. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  that  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  prudent  class  of  citizens,  did  not  dare 
to  venture  into  what  seemed  rather  a  great  melee  of  all  kinds  of 
restless  elements,  than  a  rational  and  well-directed  movement; 
that  they  were  led  to  seek  neutrality,  or  even  to  favor  govern- 
ments which  were  ready  to  promise  aJi  reasonable  reforms.  It 
was  this  sort  of  holding  back,  in  central  Europe  more  especially, 
which  brought  the  revolution  to  a  stand,  and  defeated  the  well- 
nigh  consummated  project  of  a  German  Empire,  with  ample 
guarantees  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  more  moderate  portion 
of  the  common  people  themselves  hesitated  to  cut  loose  at  once 
from  their  political  anchorage,  to  drift  without  any  certain  des- 
tination upon  a  stormy  sea.  With  a  greater  amount  of  popular 
enlightenment,  with  better  political  and  social  theories,  with 
sounder  moral  convictions  in  place  of  the 'recklessness  of  rabid 
atheism,  and  along  with  these  a  spirit  of  cooperation  instead  of 
mutual  distrust,  moving  the  whole  liberal  party  towards  the  one 
great  end  of  establishing  the  wholesome  liberty  which  rests  on 
order  and  just  laws,  the  wave  which  dashed  against  the  thrones 
of  Europe  would  have  swept  them  away  forever.  It  was  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  that  these  evils 
could  not  be  avoided.  They  were  the  natural  results  of  those 
very  oppressions  against  which  war  was  waged.  We  refer  to 
them  simply  as  iaets  which  are  quite  obvious,  and  which  help  to 
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explain  the  failure  of  the  liberal  spirit  to  attain  a  triampb.  The 
genius  of  reform  has  been  not  unlike  the  Cyclops,  when,  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  having  put  out  his  eye,  he  cast  about  him 
with  all  his  giant  force,  and  hurled  vast  rocks  with  terrible  des* 
peration,  but  failed  because  of  his  blindness,  to  do  the  execuiion 
he  intended. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed,  then,  to  consider  the  reverses, 
and  the  present  apparently  discouraging  prospects  of  the  cause 
of  liberalism,  as  indicating  any  inherent  weakness  in  the  cause 
itself.  These  do  not  prove  at  all,  as  we  conceive,  either  that  the 
true  wanjts  of  society,  and  the  right  principles  of  social  organiza- 
tion, government,  and  progress,  are  not  coming  speedily  to  be 
well  comprehended  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  that 
when  they  shall  be,  the  pressure  toward  healthful  freedom  will 
not  be  irresistible.  We  take  the  affirmative  of  both  these  propo- 
sitions. We  are  pensuaded  that  the  people  of  Europe  are  learn- 
ing, and  will  ere  long  arrive  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  and  that  when  they  have  attained  it,  they  will  be  as  irre- 
sistible as  Niagara. 

The  people,  it  is  obvious,  are  learning  by  the  universal  accel- 
eration of  ideas.  The  state  of  society  which  the  absolute  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  are  laboring  to  perpetuate,  essentially  belongs 
to  those  by-gone,  shadowy  ages  in  which  power  dwelt  undis- 
turbed by  popular  murmurs  in  its  old  stone  towers,  and  the  people 
slept  in  the  inglorious  repose  of  ignorance,  and  of  unaspiring 
vassalage.  But  the  owls  and  the  bats  are  now  scared  from  these 
time-worn  battlements,  by  the  scream  of  the  locomotive.  The 
shades  are  past.  Daylight  is  streaming  everywhere.  The  world- 
wide commotions  of  the  last  half  century  have  so  waked  human- 
ity to  its  high  destinies  that  it  can  never  sleep  again.  The  great 
heart  of  the  civilized  world  is  palpitating  with  excitement,  and 
in  its  energetic  throbbing  is  driving  the  warm  life-blood  through 
all  ptiurts  of  the  social  system.  Popes  can  not  stop  it.  Kings  can 
not  stop  it.  Precedents,  associations,  aristocracies,  institutions, 
armies  even  can  not  stop  it.  Whatever  may  obstruct,  it  will 
make  to  itself  a  way.  Meanwhile  the  constitutional  liberty  of 
England,  and  the  still  more  perfect  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
United  States, -are  living  illustrations  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
world,  of  the  practicability  of  the  union  of  liberty  with  law. 
The  pleasures  and  advantage-s  of  freedom  as  thus  exemplified,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  growing  millions  of  the  conti- 
nent. Every  traveler  that  ascends  the  Rhine,  or  climbs  the  Alps, 
that  lingers  about  the  classic  Arno,  or  communes  with  the  past 
upon  the  Tiber,  will  carry  with  him,  and  will  inevitably  let  fall, 
such  facts  and  thoughts  as  will  serve  to  feed  the  fire  that  bums 
concealed  in  the  breasts  of  thousands.  Every  intelligent  emi- 
grant from  the  Old  World  to  our  own  shores^  as  often  as  he  writes 
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a  letter  of  friendship  to  those  whorp  he  has  left  behind,  will  tell 
them  of  the  difference  between  a  land  of  freedom  and  the  house 
of  bondage.  The  interests  of  commerce,  of  manufactures,  of 
science,  art  and  letters,  all  tend  in  the  same  direction,  all  help  to 
circulate,  to  mingle  and  intermingle,  the  views  and  sentiments, 
political  and  moral,  of  the  civilized  world.  To  labor  to  preserve 
the  ancient  statu  quo^  in  these  circumstances,  is  to  resist  the  sweep 
of  time,  and  the  march  of  God's  eternal  Providence. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  liberals  of  Europe  are  learning  by  expe- 
rience. Contrast,  in  illustration  of  this  statement,  the  late  revo- 
lution in  France  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In 
comparison  with  the  horrible  ferocity  which  seemed  to  possess  all 
hearts  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  temper  of  the  Parisian  popu* 
lace  in  the  days  of  February,  was  gentleness  itself  Never,  per- 
haps, was  a  revolution,  changing  the  political  condition  of  thirty- 
six  millions  of  people,  effected  with  so  little  bloodshed,  and  with 
to  speedy  a  reestablishment  of  order.  It  was,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, because  the  lessons  of  the  former  time  were  well  remem- 
bered. The  desire  to  avoid  the  errors  and  the  miseries  of  that 
melancholy  period  was  general  and  deep.  The  revolution  of 
July,  which  gave  the  throne  to  the  house  of  Orleans,  had  like- 
wise fixed  some  wholesome  truths  in  the  public  mind.  And  such 
doubtless  has  been  the  result  everywhere  of  the  nK)vements  of  '48. 
It  is  not  at  all  to  be  believed  that  the  popular  mind  has  been  stirred 
to  intensity  of  thought  for  many  months  together,  that  so  many 
plans  have  been  formed,  so  many  things  attempted,  and  so  many 
acts  heroically  done,  and  yet  the  people  are  no  wiser.  Ignorance 
and  folly  live  where  mind  is  torpid,  and  where  thought  stagnates 
in  its  fountains.  It  is  doubtless  by  successive  steps,  perhaps 
through  the  painful  discipline  of  yet  other  unsuccessful  struggles, 
that  those  who  bear  the  wrongs  of  oppressive  government,  will  be 
prepared  to  gain  and  enjoy  a  full  enfranchisement.  In  the  late 
contests  they  have  learned  their  own  strength  as  they  had  never 
learned  it  before.  They  have  ascertained  how  many  souls  there 
are  that  pant  for  liberty,  and  how  much  the  zeal  and  courage  of 
such  numbers,  even  though  encompassed  by  many  disadvantages, 
is  able  to  achieve.  They  have  made  the  discovery — and  it  is 
one  of  moment — that  beneath  the  uniform  of  standing  armies, 
warm,  sympathizing  human  hearts  are  beating,  and  that  this  ap- 
parently firm  prop  of  power  may  fail  it  in  its  need,  and  even  help 
to  hurl  it  from  its  seat.  They  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  their  cause,  in  its  efforts  to  ad^ 
vance,  is  in  most  danger  of  making  wreck.  And  not  the  least  of 
all,  they  have  informed  themselves,  in  a  degree,  of  the  tactics 
and  resources  of  the  enemies  of  progress.  All  this  will  not  be 
lost.  The  wisdom  gained  will  remain  written  ineffaceably  on  the 
memories  of  men.   It  will  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  future 
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efforts,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  in  the  discussions 
of  the  assembly  and  the  press,  or  in  the  plotting  and  execution 
of  new  schemes  of  revohition.  So  far,  at  least,  the  cause  of  hb- 
erty  has  gained,  and  its  martyrs  have  not  bled  in  vain,  although 
it  has  not  reached  the  highest  ends  towards  which  it  has  been 
striving. 

And  let  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Europe  once  become 
intellectually  and  morally  elevated  to  a  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  nothing  adverse  to  their  freedom,  however  venerable 
by  age,  or  however  entrenched  by  strong  defenses,  will  be  able 
to  resist  them.  We  do  not  say  that  the  same  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  the  same  instittuions  of  society,  will  be  established 
everywhere.  This  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  All  that  should 
be  looked  for,  all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired,  is  that  the  social 
organization,  whatever  particular  shape  it  may  asstime,  shall  be 
grounded  in  just  principles,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  pervaded 
with  the  spirit  of  genuine  liberty.  We  predict  with  confidence 
this  final  triumph  of  the  popular  cause.  Not  merely  because  we 
wish  that  it  may  triumph.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  poetical  dreaming 
which  loves  to  conjure  up  bright  visions  of  the  future.  We  make 
it  the  solid  ground  of  our  prediction,  that  there  are  causes  in  ope- 
ration which  must  act  with  the  steadiness  and  power  of  nature's 
laws  to  bring  the  event  to  pass. 

There  is  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  bosom  of  every  man ;  of  that 
justice  which  is  outraged  by  the  principles  and  practices  of  despot- 
ism, whether  secular  or  spiritual.  So  long  as  men  can  be  kept 
ignorant  and  degraded,  their  perception  of  their  rights  and  wrongs 
may  be  too  confused  to  form  the  basis  of  any  vigorous  action. 
But  when,  as  now  in  Europe,  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  in  such 
a  state;  when  once  they  are  excited  to  intellectual  activity,  and 
have  within  their  reach  the  means  of  coming  at  right  views,  then 
they  will  grasp  the  great  principles  of  natural  justice  with  a  clear- 
ness of  apprehension,  and  a  conviction  of  individual  responsibility, 
which  will  prepare  them  to  act  against  oppression  with  uncon- 
querable energy.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  crushing  enlight- 
ened, earnest  men,  who  carry,  living  and  burning  in  their  souls, 
the  assurance  that  God  and  truth  are  on  their  side.  They 
may  be  doomed  to  the  dungeon,  the  bullet,  or  the  scaffold ;  but 
in  place  of  every  one  who  is  thus  made  an  offering  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind  on  the  altars  of  a  cruel  tyranny,  ten  others 
shall  come  up  full  of  their  power  and  spirit,  to  watch  the  steps  of 
tyrants. 

Along  with  the  sense  of  justice,  there  is  developed  in  all  men 
who  are  cultivated  in  any  good  degree,  an  instinctive  appetite  for 
freedom.  This  is  a  feeling  rather  than  an  intellection.  It  is 
a  yearning  of  the  heart ;  vague  it  may  be,  but  deep  and  strong 
as  the  affections  of  the  soul,  and  most  powerful  as  a  spriog  of 
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action.  It  belongs  to  universal  hunaanity,  and  the  more  elevated 
men  become,  the  more  diflScult  it  is  to  quiet  it,  without  bestow- 
ing the  good  it  craves.  It  is  this  gnawing  of  a  restless  heart  in 
millions  of  bosoms  through  all  the  states  of  Europe,  which  dis- 
poses the  people  to  welcome  agitation  ;  which  is  as  tinder  to  the 
electric  spark  of  liberty ;  which  urges  men  to  risk  name  and 
property  and  life  itself,  in  the  endeavor  to  gain  a  position  in 
which  they  can  feel  that  they  are  men.  \i  is  the  same  at  the 
foot  of  -Sltna,  over  the  plains  of  sunny  Italy,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  the  Vistula,  or  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
And  when  under  the  pressure  of  this  inward  impulse,  allied  with 
a  just  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and  guided  by  the  dear-bought 
wisdom  of  experience  in  political  contentions,  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Europe  shall  fairly  muster  in  their  united  strength  in  the 
last  great  battle  for  the  rights  of  man,  they  will  be  as  overwhelm- 
ing as  an  Alpine  avalanche.  In  the  complete  triumph  of  free 
principles,  there  will  be  developed  a  civilization  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  add,  that  in  no  former  age  could  Chris- 
tianity, the  noblest  of  all  charters  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  most 
efficient  of  all  elevating  agencies,  exert  its  vital  forces,  as  it  is 
now  coming  to  exert  them,  in  bringing  in  the  reign  of  freedom. 
Never  so  much  as  now,  did  it  seem  to  be  evolving  its  spiritual 
truth  and  power,  and  disengaging  itself  from  the  false  appendages 
with  which  human  weakness  and  presumption  in  past  ages,  have 
encumbered  it.  Not  only  its  general  spirit,  but  its  particular  prac- 
tical applications,  are  every  day  becoming  at  once  more  widely 
and  more  correctly^  understood.  The  *  Who  is  my  neighbor'  of 
narrow,  clannish  selfishness,  is  giving  place  to  an  enlightened 
largeness  of  heart  which  embraces  all  the  world.  Good  men 
and  great  men  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  so- 
cial evils,  and  are  laboriously  searching  out  the  most  effectual 
me»38  of  ennobling  the  human  race,  by  vindicating  everywhere 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  bringing  the  power  of  divine  reli- 
gion to  bear  directly  on  their  hearts.  True  Christianity  carries 
general  education  in  its  train.  It  breathes  abroad  the  spirit  of  ^ 
order  and  of  peace.  It  inspires  a  love  for  all  the  genuine  forms  of 
beauty  and  of  goodness,  and  is  thus  the  mother  of  true  taste  and 
art.  It  begets  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  and  a  health- 
ful and  untiring  zeal  for  the  universal  enlightenment  and  progress 
of  mankind.  In  short,  since  it  supplies  the  essential  elements  of 
happiness  and  growth  to  man  in  all  the  relations  of  his  being,  it 
must  involve  in  its  own  vitality  and  diffusion,  the  highest  attain- 
able wel&re  of  the  race. 

We  say  then,  as  the  result  to  which  we  come,  that  there  is  no 
occasion  to  despond  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  liberalism  in  Con- 
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tinental  Europe,  even  in  its  present  temporary  reverses  and  em- 
barrassments. These  reverses  and  embarrassments  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  when  we  ascribe  them  to  the  errors,  theoretical 
and  practical,  which  are  an  accidental  and  not  an  essential  part  of 
liberal  movements,  and  which  increasing  knowledge  and  experi* 
ence  will  certainly  correct.  The  cause  itself,  grounded  as  it  is  in 
vital  truths^  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  deep 
instinctive  yearnings. of  the  heart ;  nourished  as  it  is  by  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  by  the  circulation  of  ideas,  and  by  the  advancing  influ- 
ence of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity,  may  be  regarded  with  a 
hope  full  of  assurance.  It  must  advance.  It  will  advance.  Of 
course  there  must  be  time  for  the  instituted  causes  to  work  out 
their  appropriate  effects.  The  great  Ruler  of  the  world  is  never 
in  haste ;  but  with  the  certainty  of  unchanging  law,  he  evolves 
events.  We  do  not  think  of  questioning,  that  by-and-by  the 
freedom,  the  intelligence,  the  enterprise  and  thrift,  the  virtue,  the 
piety  and  social  happiness  which  now  characterize  New  England, 
and  even  a  higher  degree  of  all,  are  to  fill  the  vast  area  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores.  We  already  see  the  glorious 
era, — with  Qod*s  leave  but  a  little  way  before  us, — when  two 
hundred  millions  of  freemen  shall  here  dwell  happily  together. 
With  equal  faith  may  we  expect,  although  indeed  we  can  not 
place  the  period  so  near,  that  a  day  not  less  serene  and  joyful 
will  break,  ere  very  long,  over  all  the  face  of  Europe.  There  as 
here,  humanity  will  stand  erect.  Society,  in  its  whole  economy, 
in  the  adjustment  of  all  its  relations  and  its  interests,  wilt  exhibit 
both  political  and  moral  soundness,  both  general  justice  and  gen- 
eral content.  Whatever  convulsions  may  precede,  or  may  intro- 
duce a  state  of  things  so  much  to  be  desired,  that  day  in  which 
rational  liberty  shall  be  finally  triumphant,  will  bring  rest  to  the 
troubled  nations.  It  will  reward  the  sacrifices  of  the  heroic  sonb 
who  have  suffered  for  its  sake.  It  will  quiet  the  throes  of  long 
agitated  France.  It  will  make  lovely  Italy  forget  the  debasement 
and  the  tears  of  ages,  and  look  more  beautiful  than  ever,  as  she 
sits  amidst  the  riches  of  historic  ruins,  and  holds  in  her  lap  the 
choicest  treasures  of  modern  art  It  will  bring  up  wretched 
0  Spain  from  her  medieval  darkness  and  stagnation.  The  Pjrre- 
nees  and  the  Jura  shall  catch  the  voice  of  freedom  from  the  Ap- 
penines  and  from  the  Ural,  and  shall  reflect  it  back  in  pleasant 
echoes.  Oermany  shall  have  the  national  unity  for  which  she 
sighs.  Poland  will  live  again.  And  Hungary,  sad,  bleeding 
Hungary,  will  remember  Austrian  butcheries  only  as  having 
helped  to  make  the  fire  of  freedom  burn  brighter  in  all  hearts.  We 
utter  not  the  idle  words  of  enthusiastic  rhapsody,  nor  yet  do  we 
pretend  to  any  extraordinary  prophetic  insight.  But,  believe  it, 
well-wishers  of  humanity :  we  speak  the  words  of  sober  cer- 
tainty and  truth,  so  sorely  aa  there  is  constancy  in  the  laws  of 
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oatuie  and  of  man.     In  the  words  of  a  brilliant  poet,  w« 
will  say — 

Glory  to  them  that  die  in  this  g^reat  cause! 
Kings,  bigots,  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shame, 
Or  shape  of  death  to  shroud  them  from  applauSCt 
No — manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame ! 
Voor  hangman  fingers  can  not  touch  Ms/cane. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vested  flamet 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  VfeifGEANcie  10  behind,  and  Jtsticft  is  to  come! 


Ant.   n.— WILLIAM    ELLEllY    CttANNINfi. 

Memoir  of  William  EUery  Channing^  with  Extracts  from  his 
Correspondence  and  Manv^cripts,  Id  3  vols.,  12mo.  2d 
edition.  Boston.  1848. 

The  Works  of  Wm.  E.  Channing,  D.D.  Eighth  edition.  6 
vols.,  12mo.  Boston.  1845. 

This  memoir  has  been  highly  praised  in  periodicals  which  ad- 
vocate or  sympathize  with  Unitarianism.  We  can  not,  however, 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation.  That  it  has 
merits  of  a  certain  kind  in  a  considerable  degree,  we  freely  admit. 
tt  is  well  adapted  to  please  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Channing  in  his 
own  denomination,  especially  the  transcendental  portion  of  them. 
Beyond  that  circle  of  his  friends,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  ac« 
eepted  as  a  work  which  meets  the  demand  that  has  long  existed 
for  an  extended  biography  of  a  man  who  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  satisfy  this  Want,  a  narrative  of  a  more  sober,  judicious  and 
critkal  character  was  required.  But  whether  we  are  right  or 
wrong  in  this  opinion,  we  think  every  candid  and  unprejudiced 
reader  will  admit  that  this  work  is  marked  by  several  serious 
faults.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  too  long.  Three  duodecimo 
volumes,  of  four  or  five  hundred  pages  each,  constitute  a  biog-> 
raphy  altogether  too  protracted  of  a  man  in  whose  life  there  were 
so  few  striking  incidents,  and  whose  days  were  chiefly  passed  in 
his  study,  or  in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  It  is  true  that  the  work  is,  to  a  great  extent,  made 
up  of  extracts  from  Dr.  Channing's  Unpublished  writings  and 
letters,  and  is  designed,  in  this  way,  to  be  a  kind  of  autobiogra- 
phy. Yet  these  selections  do  not  often  contain  any  thing  very 
new  or  interesting.  They  do  not  commonly  throw  much  new 
light  on  either  the  interior  life,  or  the  external  history  of  the  man. 

Vol.  VIII.  44  , 
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All  the  information  they  afford  might  have  been  much  better  giv- 
en in  a  few  condensed,  well  written  pages  by  the  biographer. 
The  work,  moreover,  is  written  in  too  eulogistic  a  strain  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Channing 
was  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  unusual  purity  of  conduct,  and  of 
a  remarkably  benevolent  disposition.  But  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  allowed  the  reader  to  infer  this  from  the  nar- 
rative of  his  life,  than  to  have  obtruded  it  upon  his  attention,  on 
almost  every  page,  in  the  form  of  profuse  praise.  As  a  biography 
it  is  deficient  also,  in  a  definite,  distinct  delineation  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning as  a  preacher  and  a  literary  man.  There  is  a  vagueness 
of  language  and  description,  running  through  the  whole  of  it, 
which  prevents  us  from  obtahiing  any  such  clear  and  vivid  idea 
of  its  subject,  as  we  gather  of  Robert  Hall  from  reading  his  life 
by  Gregory,  or  of  John  Foster  from  the  memoir  which  has  been 
published  of  him  since  his  death.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
books  he  was  fond  of  reading,  what  departments  of  knowledge  he 
cultivated,  what  were  the  general  topics  of  his  preaching,  and 
what  the  character  of  his  pulpit  ministrations,  and  many  other 
particulars  of  this  nature.  But  the  author  affords  us  little  satis- 
factory information  on  these  points.  It  is  true  that  he  often 
makes  the  attempt.  But  instead  of  giving  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement,  he  uses  such  vague,  general  and  indefinite  language 
that  we  are  unable  to  form  any  very  clear  idea  from  the  descrip- 
tion he  has  drawn.  He  frequently  composes  a  picture  of  beauti- 
ful colors,  but  without  any  distinct,  well-defined  outlines.  If  our 
readers  wish  to  test  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  let  them  read  the 
delineation  of  Dr.  Channing  as  a  preacher,  in  the  second  volume, 
or  a  "  Day  in  Newport,"  in  the  third.  The  latter  description  is 
much  better  than  the  former.  Yet  it  reads  more  like  a  descrip- 
tive poem  in  blank  verse  than  a  sober,  unambitious  narrative. 

We  can  not,  in  dismissing  this  work,  characterize  it  better  than 
by  saying  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  whose  mind,  though  of  a  greatly  inferior  calibre,  is  aft^ 
the  same  type  as  that  of  Dr.  Channing's,  and  who  has  formed  his 
style  and  habits  of  thinking  from  the  writings  of  his  relative 
whom  he  so  enthusiastically  admires. 

With  these  few  remarks  on  the  biography  of  Dr.  Channing,  we 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life,  gathering  the  materials 
chiefly  from  the  volumes  before  us. 

William  Ellert  Channing  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Is- 
land, April  7th,  1780.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  in  that  place,  of 
superior  talents  and  extensive  practice  in  his  profession.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  excellent  native  powers  and  of  remark- 
able energy  and  activity.  Of  his  early  childhood  nothing  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  notice  is  recorded,  except  that  he  was  regarded 
as  a  very  interesting,  and  remarkably  beautiful  boy.    At  an  early 
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age,  the  moral  qualities  for  which  he  was  so  much  noted  in  man- 
hood, began  to  develop  their  existence,  a  kind,  amiable  disposition, 
a  deep  sense  of  moral  obligation,  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of 
whatever  is  mean  and  little,  and  a  warm  admiration  of  every 
thing  that  is  noble  and  just  in  human  conduct.  These  were  the 
predominant  elements  of  his  moral  character  in  the  later  periods 
of  his  life,  and  they  strongly  marked  his  opening  youth.  In 
this  respect,  with  him,  as  with  most  other  men,  '*  the  child  was 
father  of  the  man."  His  youth,  like  that  of  others  in  the  same 
condition  of  life,  was,  passed  in  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  knowl- 
edge, and  in  preparing  for  a  collegiate  education.  Besides  the  ap- 
pliance of  bookis  and  teachers,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
greatly  strengthened  and  developed  by  intercourse  with  intel- 
ligent persons,  who  resorted  to  Newport  as  a  watering  place,  and 
spent  much  of  their  time  at  his  father's  house.  From  the  con- 
versation of  these  visitors,  among  whom  were  eminent  statesmen, 
distinguished  professional  men,  and  leaders  of  the  revolution, 
Channing  derived  many  opinions  on  liberty  and  politics,  which 
very  materially  colored  his  views  of  these  subjects  through  the 
renaainder  of  his  life.  His  early  education  was  also  carried  for- 
ward by  frequent  contemplation  of  the  noble  ocean  scenery  of 
his  native  place,  which  be  enthusiastically  admired  from  his  child- 
hood, and  the  influence  of  which  in  forming  his  subsequent  char- 
acter, he  eloquently  describes  in  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Newport,  in  1836. 

When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirteen  his  father  died.  Mr. 
Channing's  death  left  his  family  in  narrow  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. For  though  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  practice  in  his 
profession,  he  had  accumulated  but  little  property.  His  widow, 
however,  found  means  to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children. 
In  1794,  William,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  sent  to  Harvard 
College. 

His  academical  career  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  stimulating 
influences  to  mental  cultivation,  which  are  always  found  in  a  col- 
lege, and  which  were  then  in  unusual  activity,  rapidly  developed 
and  matured  his  superior  abilities.  Before  he  graduated  he  was 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  writer,  debater  and  scholar  in 
his  class.  High  expectations  were  already  entertained  of  his  fu- 
ture eminence.  The  studies  to  which  he  devoted  most  attention 
seem  to  have  been  general  literature  and  moral  philosophy.  He 
read  carefully,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Reid,  Hume,  Priestley,  Hutch- 
eson,  Ferguson,  Butler  and  Price.  The  last  four  writers  were 
especial  favorites  with  him.  They  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  forming  his  opinions  on  morals,  literature  and  religion  du- 
ring the  rest  of  his  life.  From  Price  he  derived  that  peculiarity, 
vrhich  pervades  all  his  works,  of  writing  such  words  as  love,  duty, 
right,  &c.,  with  a  capital  letter. 
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Daring  most  of  his  college  coune  it  bad  been  his  expectatt(Hi 
to  study  law  or  medicine.  But  before  he  graduated  he  concluded 
to  enter  the  ministry.  As  he  was  now  dependent  on  his  own  ex* 
ertions  for  a  livelihood,  and  was  still  very  young,  he  determined 
before  he  commenced  his  theological  studies,  to  spend  two  years 
in  teaching.  For  this  purpose  he  went  to  Virginia  as  a  pri- 
yate  tutor  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Randolph,  near  Richmond.  In 
this  situation  there  were  many  things  fitted  to  render  school  teach- 
ing pleasant.  But  the  time  spent  in  this  employment  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  unhappy  period  of  his  life.  His  health  which 
had  hitherto  been  good,  broke  down,  and  he  was  ever  afterwards 
an  invalid.  He  was  dejected  and  melancholy,  and  his  body  was 
well  nigh  worn  to  a  skelton. 

The  causes  which  reduced  him  to  this  unhappy  condition,  and 
threw  so  dark  a  cloud  over  his  residence  in  Yii^inia,  were  ex- 
cessive study,  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  night 
after  the  severe  toils  of  the  day ;  and  "  ascetic  desires  of  curbing 
the  animal  nature  and  of  hardening  himself  for  difficult  duties," 
which  led  him  to  practice  the  most  rigid  austerities.  There  was 
another  cause,  however,  more  influential  than  either  of  these, 
and  that  was  a  religious  conflict  in  his  soul.  The  account  which 
he  gave  of  himself  as  he  then  was,  in  a  letter  written  many 
yeare  afterwards,  vividly  describes  his  intense  mental  suffer- 
ings. After  months  of  agonizing  excitement,  he  obtained  a  sel* 
tied  peace  of  mind.  His  views  of  spiritual  religion,  and  the 
change  through  which  he  passed  in  his  feelii^  respecting  this 
subject,  are  clearly  and  fully  detailed  in  a  communication  at  this 
period  to  a  friend  at  home.  It  is  such  a  definite  and  satis&ctory 
statement  of  his  religious  experience,  that  we  woukl  present  it  to 
our  readers  did  our  limits  permit.  We  recognize  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  a  genuine  conversion.  It  is  true  that  there  is  but  a 
slight  reference  to  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  evangelical 
piety,  entire  dependence  on  the  intervention  of  Christ  as  the  only 
ground  of  justification  in  the  sight  of  God.  Yet  when  we  con- 
sider his  subsequent  life,  the  purity  and  moral  beauty  which  adorn- 
ed his  general  conduct,  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, the  deep  sense  of  duty  under  which  he  always  acted,  and 
the  warmth  of  pious  feeling  which  pervades  his  writings,  we  can 
not  but  think  that  he  was  the  subject  of  that  spiritual  renovation 
whereby  old  things  pass  away  and  all  things  become  new.  "  Bif 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Judging  by  this  test,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  man  who  takes  the  Bible  for  his  rule  of  action, 
who  follows  the  idea  of  duty  wherever  it  leads  him,  who  conse- 
crates himself  to  the  glory  of  his  Maker  and  the  good  of  his  spe- 
cies, and  who  leaves  behind  him  an  example  radiant  with  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  is  a  Christian,  however  faint  may  be  his  re- 
cognition of  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity.    AU 
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this  and  much  more  was  trae  of  Dr.  Chamiing  daring  the  remain* 
der  of  his  life. 

Afler  he  had  completed  his  engagement  in  Virginia,  he  return- 
ed to  Newport.  Here  he  commenced  his  theolojgical  studies,  pur- 
soiiig  them  by  himself,  unaided  by  the  instructions  of  any  living 
teacher.  When  he  had  spent  some  months  in  this  manner  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  Harvard  College,  with  the  title  of  regent 
ci  the  university,  an  office  which  was  little  else  than  a  sinecure 
created  on  purpose  to  assist  worthy  but  indigent  theological  stu- 
dents in  studying  their  professions.  After  having  spent  about  two 
3reai8  at  Harvard  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hi  his  native  place,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  Of  his 
theological  opinions  at  this  time,  there  is  no  very  clear  or  certain 
account.  As  his  early  life  was  passed  at  Newport  under  the 
preaching  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  as  all  his  family  connections  were 
strong  Hopkinsians,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  embrace  the 
same  system  of  theological  tenets.  He  did,  indeed,  adopt  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  this  distinguished  divine.  But  his  system  as 
a  whole  he  rejected  with  abhorrence.  He  was,  probably,  at  this 
time,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  an  Arian.  He  affirm- 
ed some  years  afterwards  respecting  himself  that  he  never  had 
been  either  a  Trinitarian  or  a  Calvinist. 

How  he  could  have  obtained  license  to  preach  when  holding 
such  latitudinarian  views  in  theology,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
if  we  consider  the  state  of  religion  at  that  period  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  union  of  church  and  state,  the  half-way  covenant,  the 
long  dearth  of  revivals,  the  troubles  and  disorders  growing  out  of 
the  revolution,  had  for  a  long  while  reduced  evangelical  piety  to 
a  very  low  ebb.  Spiritual  religion  had  nearly  died  out  of  the 
churches  in  many  parts  of  the  land.  No  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  ministers,  and  multitudes  of  church  members,  were  igno- 
rant of  the  gospel  as  an  inward  and  spiritual  power.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  was  very  natural  that  both  ministers  and  people 
should  gradually  slide  into  the  belief  and  practice  of  a  mode  of 
Christianity  more  in  accordance  with  their  spiritual  condition, 
than  the  stern,  severe,  uncompromising  creed  of  their  Puritan 
fore&thers.  In  swinging  loose  from  the  orthodox  system,  they 
first  embraced  low  Arminianism,  next  Arianism,  and  some  of 
them  did  not  halt  till  they  reached  the  verge  of  infidelity.  Hence 
at  the  time  when  Dr.  Channing  was  licensed,  the  leaven  of  Unita- 
rianism  was  already  working  in  the  churches  of  Massachusetts. 
A  large  portion  of  the  ministers  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State, 
were  deeply  infected  with  it.  Such  being  the  state  of  things  in 
religion.  Dr.  Channing,  though  an  Arian,  found  no  difficulty  in 
entering  the  ministry.  Nor  indeed  would  he,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  religious  opinions,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  exam- 
ination.   For,  after  he  had  read  a  sermon,  he  was  asked  only  a 
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single  question,  and  that,  we  believe,  related  to  one  of  the  dog- 
mas of  Hopkinsianism. 

Of  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  reject  Calvinism  for  the 
new  theological  opinions  then  beginning  to  be  prevalent  in  New 
England,  we  are  not  informed.  Many  we  presume,  will  attribute 
his  preference  of  the  one  system  to  the  other  to  the  books  he  read, 
and  the  religious  society  in  which  he  mingled,  while  engaged  in 
studying  for  the  ministry.  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  had 
much  influence  in  determining  his  choice.  Yet  if  he  had  been 
placed  in  entirely  diflerent  circumstances,  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  would  have  been  a  Calvinist,  or  if  he  had  become  one,  that  he 
would  have  long  adhered  to  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  whole  structure  of  his  mind  imfitted  him  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  religious  system  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  predominant  quality  of  his  mental  constitution  was 
exquisite  sensibility  to  beauty  in  all  the  varied  aspects  of  its  univer- 
sal presence.  Anything  that  would  have  pleased  him,  whether  in 
religion,  morals,  nature,  art,  or  human  action,  must  have  presented 
itself  clothed  in  the  radiant  colors  of  beauty.  To  a  mind  of  such 
a  cast,  Calvinism  has  few  attractions.  It  is  a  system,  sharp,  an- 
gular, and  perhaps,  homely.  Every  thing  in  it  is  more  for  use 
than  ornament.  The  truths  which  it  embraces  are  clearly  stated, 
well  defined,  well  proportioned,  and  stand  out  in  severe,  bold  out- 
lines. Strong,  robust,  logical  minds  are  pleased  with  its  solid 
foundation,  its  firm  massive  structure,  and  the  harmony  and  pro- 
portion of  all  its  parts.  But  to  the  sentimentalist,  the  poet,  the 
man  who  is  governed  by  the  esthetic  quality  of  his  nature,  it  has 
no  form  nor  comeliness.  Men  of  this  class  commonly  turn  away 
from  it  with  indiflerence  or  disgust,  and  cast  about  for  some  sys- 
tem of  Christianity  more  congenial  with  their  taste  and  sensibility. 
Hence  we  think  that  if  Dr.  Channing  had  embraced  the  Calvin- 
istic creed  he  would  not  have  retained  itjong.  The  same  cause 
which  carried  Isaac  Taylor  in  England  from  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
senters over  to  the  established  church  would  have  induced  him  to 
swing  loose  from  Calvinism,  harsh  and  rough  as  it  then  appeared 
in  the  various  theological  writers  who  had  undertaken  its  illustrar 
tion  and  defense.  We  can  not  easily  conceive  how  a  maa  of 
so  peculiar  a  turn  of  mind,  could  have  sympathized  with  Calvin, 
Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  Hopkins,  highly  acceptable  as  their 
writings  are  for  the  most  part,  to  the  philosopher,  the  true  theo- 
logian, the  thoroughly  evangelical  Christian,  and  to  every  one 
who  prefers  truth  in  its  naked  simplicity  above  all  the  showy 
ornaments  in  which  it  can  be  dressed. 

After  Dr.  Channing  was  licensed,  he  made  the  first  trial  of  his 
powers  as  a  preacher  in  Boston.  He  at  once  attracted  warm  ad- 
miration. The  "  fervor,  solemnity,  and  beauty"  of  his  discourses 
drew  forth  high  applause  from  all  who  heard  him.    He  soon  re- 
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ceived  calls  to  the  pastoral  office  from  two  churches  in  Boston.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Brattle  street  church,  and  wag  in- 
stalled over  it  in  1803.  This  church  was  then  in  a  depressed  con- 
dition, but  as  soon  as  the  new  pastor  'commenced  his  labors  its 
prospects  began  to  brighten.  The  congregation  rapidly  increased. 
The  eloquence  of  the  young  preacher  drew  crowds  to  hear  him. 

The  characteristics  of  his  preaching  at  this  time  were  much 
the  same  as  those  which  marked  his  pulpit  ministrations  during 
the  subsequent  periods  of  his  life.  As  a  preacher,  he  bore  but 
a  slight  resemblance  to  the  mass  of  celebrated  pulpit  orators. 
He  had,  in  fact,  but  few  of  the  striking,  showy  qualities  of  man- 
ner which  captivate  the  majority  of  hearers.  But  he  was  well 
fitted  to  please  highly  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community. 
His  person  was  slender  and  diminutive,  yet  well  proportioned, 
and  his  countenance  decidedly  handsome,  and  intellectual  in  its 
expression.  His  voice  was  small  in  its  compass,  but  clear  and 
beautiful  in  its  tone.  He  used  very  little  gesticulation  to  en- 
force his  sentiments.  The  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character-* 
istic  of  his  delivery  was  calm,  subdued  earnestness.  He  left  on 
his  audience  the  impression  of  a  man  having  solemn,  weighty 
thoughts  to  deliver,  and  bent  on  uttering  them  in  the  most  im- 
pressive manner,  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  and  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  his  hearers  as  much  as  possible  to  his  senti- 
ments. The  matter  of  his  sermons,  we  presume,  was  like  that 
of  those  printed  discourses  of  his  which  may  be  taken  as  spe- 
cimens of  his  ordinary  preaching, — the  common  duties  of  life 
enforced  with  much  beauty  of  thought  and  elegance  of  style,  ex- 
hortations to  the  practice  of  a  sublime,  stoical  virtue,  and  decla-« 
mation  on  those  somewhat  mystical  subjects  which  were  always 
favorite  topics  with  him,  such  as  likeness  to  God,  the  essential 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man. 

Entering  on  his  professional  life  in  such  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, he  made  rapid  advances  in  public  estimation.  The  reputa- 
tion which  he  gained  by  his  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  constantly 
increased.  He  was  soon  regarded  as  the  first  preacher  in  Boston, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  high  rank  during  the  rest  of  his  life, 
unless  we  except  Mr.  Buckminster,  Dr.  Griffin,  and  Dr.  Beecher, 
each  of  whom,  in  the  circle  of  his  own  admirers,  was  preferred 
to  Dr.  Channing. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  he  removed  his  mother's  family  from 
Newport  to  Boston,  and  gave  them  a  residence  in  the  parsonage 
of  his  society.  To  place  them  in  a  comfortable  position,  and  to 
give  his  brothers  and  sisters  good  advantages  of  preparation  for 
Kfe,  he  remained  unmarried  ten  years,  devoting  nearly  all  his  sal- 
ary to  their  support,  and  occupying  one  of  the  poorest  rooms  in 
the  house.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  married  his  cousin,  a  lady 
of  wealth,  whose  mother  owned  the  fine  estate  near  Newport 
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to  which  he  was  so  fond  of  retiring  during  the  heats  of  sunyner 
to  recruit  his  wasted  strength. 

After  he  was  well  established  in  Boston  and  had  entered  on  his 
work  in  the  ministry,  no  incident  of  importance  occurred  for  many 
years  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  The  reputation  which 
he  acquired  when  he  began  to  preach  was  well  sustained,  and 
was  increasing.  He  was  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  Christian  minister.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  con* 
gregation,  his  kindness  to  the  poor,  the  purity  and  general  excel- 
lence of  his  conduct,  won  him  univeisal  love  and  admiration. 
His  studies  were  various  and  extensive.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  revolutions  of  Europe  and  the  political  affairs  of  his  own 
country.  On  such  occasions  as  fast,  election,  and  thank^iving 
days,  he  preached  sermons  on  these  secular  subjects,  which  attract- 
ed great  attention,  and,  when  published,  were  widely  circulated. 
In  this  manner  twelve  years  of  his  life  as  a  clei^yman  roiled 
quietly  away.  Then  came  an  event  which  gave  a  new  com- 
plexion to  his  history ,^-the  separation  of  the  Unitarians,  who 
called  themselves  "  liberal  Christians,'^  from  those  who  adhered 
to  the  old  orthodox  faith  of  New  England.  The  immediate  oc* 
casion  of  this  separation  is  well  known.  There  was  published 
in  England,  in  1812,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Belsham,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  Lindsey,  an  account  of  '^  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the 
Unitarian  churches  in  America."  This  account  was  compiled 
from  documents  and  information  communicated  by  Rev.  James 
Freeman,  D.D.,  and  William  Wells,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and 
other  Unitarian  gentlemen  in  this  country.  This  book,  either 
from  care  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  among  the  orthodox  till 
about  two  years  after  it  reached  Boston.  In  1815  however,  an 
orthodox  minister  obtained  a  copy  of  it)  and  extracted  from  it,  and 
published  in  a  pamphlet,  with  an  effective  preface,  the  accoont 
of  American  Unitarianism.  The  disclosures  made  by  this  pam* 
phlet  produced  among  the  orthodox  an  outbreak  of  feeling  which 
nad  long  been  gathering  and  was  ready  to  burst  forth.  They  felt 
that  they  could  no  longer  hold  communion  with  those  who  so 
manifestly  denied  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  A  for- 
mal separation  was  immediately  effected ;  and  a  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  parties  was  at  once  begun,  which  was  carried  on 
for  many  years.  In  this  theological  warfare.  Dr.  Channing,  from 
his  high  reputation  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  then  placed,  naturally  took  the  lead  on  the  side  of  the  Uni- 
tarians. Manfully  did  he  battle  with  his  opponents  during  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the 
pres%  on  every  occasion  when  the  opportunity  was  fairly  presen- 
ted. Of  the  ability  with  which  he  acquitted  himself  in  this  the- 
ological controversy,  widely  different  opinions  are  entertained. 
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Among  the  Unitarians  he  acquired  from  this  source  no  inconsid^ 
rable  share  of  the  great  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  them. 
They  regard  him  as  having  gained  a  complete  triumph  over  his 
opponents,  and  given  a  blow  to  Calvinism  beneath  which  it  still 
staggers.  From  this  opinion  we,  of  course,  entirely  dissent.  We 
think  there  never  was  a  man  more  completely  vanquished  on  the 
field  of  argiunent,  than  was  Dr.  Channing  by  Professors  Stuart 
and  Woods,  and  some  others  against  whom  he  contended  in  this 
theological  conflict 

In  1822,  Dr.  Channing  visited  Europe.  Of  his  travels  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind,  no  record  is 
given  in  his  biography.  We  learn,  however,  from  other  sources, 
that  his  conversation  and  preaching  drew  forth  warm  commenda- 
tion in  England.    Coleridge  in  particular  spoke  highly  of  him. 

One  object  which  Dr.  Channing  had  in  visiting  Europe  was 
the  improvement  of  his  health.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
an  invalid  struggling  against  bodily  infirmities.  His  travels  for  a 
while  partially  invigorated  his  exhausted  constitution.  But  at 
length  he  gradually  relapsed  into  his  former  feeble  state.  Incapa- 
ble  of  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  partly  relinquished 
his  connection  with  the  church  to  which  he  had  ministered,  and 
preached  at  first  but  half  a  day  on  the  Sabbath,  and  afterwards  as 
his  strength  diminished  appeared  in  the  pulpit  only  at  distant  inter- 
vals. Yet,  although  withdrawn  to  a  great  extent  from  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry,  he  was  busily  occupied  as  far  as  his  health 
pennitted.  He  published  several  reviews  in  the  Christian  Exam- 
iner which  awakened  much  interest  both  in  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. He  wrote  also  most  of  the  occasional  discourses  which  are 
printed  in  his  works. 

In  1835  he  was  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  the 
interest  which  his  treatise  on  slavery  excited.  The  anti-slavery 
excitement  which  had  then,  for  some  years,  agitated  the  land, 
from  its  commencement  strongly  arrested  his  attention.  Ever 
since  his  residence  in  Virginia  he  had  cherished  a  deep  abhorrence 
of  slavery.  He  published  nothing  on  that  subject  however,  till 
1835.  Then  the  solicitations  of  friends,  and  the  intense  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  prevalent  through  the  whole  country,  induced 
him  to  appear  before  the  public  in  a  treatise.  After  this  period 
till  the  close  of  his  life  he  continued,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years,  to  publish  his  views  on  this  and  kindred  topics, 
such  as  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies. 

This  portion  of  Dr.  Channing's  life  has  greatly  endeared  his 
name  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  literary  and  Unitarian  admirers. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the/riends  of  philanthropy  and 
freedom,  that  he  rendered  by  his  efforts  a  very  important  service 
to  their  cause.    His  anti-slavery  publications,  glowing  with  the 
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most  intense  hatred  of  wrong,  injustice  and  oppression,  inculca- 
ting the  loftiest  views  of  right  and  duty,  and  at  the  same  time 
tempered  by  a  charitable  Christian  spirit,  helped  materially  to  swell 
the  tide  of  feeling  against  slavery  which  had  already  begun  to 
rise  in  the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  country.  The 
influence  of  his  great  name  was  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, and  it  served  to  dispel  much  of  the  prejudice  and  con- 
tempt which  had  been  infused  into  the  public  mind  against  them 
and  the  object  which  they  aimed  to  accomplish. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  Dr.  Channing  was  an  invalid 
during  most  of  his  ministry.  After  his  health,  partially  recovered 
by  his  journey  to  Europe  began  again  to  decline,  he  grew  fee- 
bler every  year,  till  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  seldom 
capable  of  any  protracted  effort  either  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 
In  1842  he  mllied  his  strength  and  made  one  of  his  best  ad- 
dresses at  the  anniversary  of  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  held  August  1st,  in  Lenox,  Mass.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards he  attempted  to  return  home  by  the  way  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont,  hoping  that  their  bracing  atmosphere 
would  revive  his  enfeebled  body.  He  had  proceeded  as  fieur  as 
Bennington  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  t3rphus  fever.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  his  exhausted  constitution  sunk  under  it.  He  died, 
October  2nd,  1842.  His  end  was  calm  and  peaceful.  Sustained 
by  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  met  his  summons  into  the  fu- 
ture world,  assured  of  a  happy  immortality. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  reli- 
gious opinions  underwent  a  material  change,  and  approximated 
much  nearer  to  the  orthodox  system  than  they  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  declared  at 
this  period,  ''  I  am  little  of  a  Unitarian,  I  have  Uttle  or  no  interest 
in  the  Unitarians  as  a  sect.  I  have  -hardly  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  With  Dr«  Priestly,  a  good  and  great  man,  who  had  most 
to  do  in  producing  the  Unitarian  movement,  I  have  less  sympa- 
thy than  with  many  of  the  orthodox."  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  his  creed  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
was  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  middle  of  his  ministry.  As 
the  evening  of  life  began  to  close  around  him,  the  asperity  of  his 
feelings  against  the  orthodox,  engendered  in  the  heat  of  theologi- 
cal warfare,  was  greatly  softened.  The  mists  of  prejudice  which 
had  obstructed  his  vision,  were  partly  scattered  by  the  clarifying 
power  of  Christian  charity,  and  he  saw  more  in  their  whole  sys- 
tem to  love  and  admire  than  he  had  seen  before.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  strength  of  his  sectarian  attachment  was  much  abated, 
and  he  could  not  confine  himself  in  the  narrow  circle  of  Unitari- 
anisoL  but  "stood  aloof  from  all  except  those  who  strive  and 
pray  for  clearer  light,  who  look  for  a  purer  and  more  effective 
Buuiifestation  of  Christian  truth."    Still  he  was  no  more  of  a  Trin- 
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itarian  or  a  CalFinist  than  he  was  at  the  outset  of  his  Christian 
life.     He  was  still  what  he  always  had  been,  a  moderate  Arian. 

Dr.  Channing's  personal  appearance  and  pulpit  ministrations  we 
have  already  described.  In  his  habits,  manners  and  ordinary  con- 
duct, there  was  nothing  peculiarly  characteristic  excei)t  that  he 
was  very  reserved  in  his  social  intercourse,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  become  acquainted  with  him.  We  are  told  that  *'  intimacy 
with  him  was  a  rare  thing ;  and  even  where  it  existed  it  was  at- 
tended with  restraints  not  usual  in  the  closest  friendship.  Where 
there  was  perfect  freedom  of  mind  in  intercourse  with  him,  there 
was  not  the  perfect  freedom  of  manner  that  ordinarily  follows  it" 
Yet  notwithstanding  his  reserved  manner,  his  conversation  is  said 
to  have  been  remarkably  interesting.  It  was  fully  equal  to  his 
preaching  and  writings,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  beauty, 
calm,  subdued  earnestness,  and  fervid  thought,  by  which  they 
were  characterized. 

On  the  moral  character  of  Dr.  Channing  we  need  not  dwell. 
It  is  universally  allowed  by  all  who  were  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  or  who  have  read  his  biography,  that  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  he  deserved  unqualified  praise.  His  conduct  was  a 
daily  exhibition  of  the  characteristic  evangelical  virtues,  purity 
of  heart,  ardent  love  to  (rod,  habitual  obedience  to  his  will,  b^ 
nevolence  to  man,  and  those  amiable  qualities  which  shed  a  con- 
stant sunshine  through  the  breast  of  their  possessor,  and  strongly 
endear  him  to  all  within  the  circle  of  his  friendship  and  acquaint- 
ance. We  willingly  concede  him  a  place  among  the  men  who 
by  the  union  of  great  talents  with  great  virtues  have  forcibly  illus- 
trated the  power  of  Christianity  to  produce  the  highest  style  of 
both  intellectual  and  moral  character. 

From  the  life  of  Dr.  Channing  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
his  character  as  a  literary  man  and  a  writer.  To  estimate  him 
duly  in  these  respects  must  be  accounted  no  easy  matter,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  widely  different  opinions  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed of  the  qualities  and  order  of  his  mind,  and  of  the  merit 
of  his  productions.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  has  had  more 
various  and  contradictory  verdicts  passed  upon  him  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  literary  criticism.  It  would  be  easy  to  collect  all  sorts  of 
opinions  respecting  him,  from  all  sorts  of  persons.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  he  was  only  a  poet,  giving  utterance  to  his  poetical 
fancies  in  prose.  Others  have  represented  him  as  a  philosopher, 
divesting  things  of  the  drapery  thrown  around  them  by  the  im- 
agination, and  contemplating  the  many  colored  scenes  of  life  in 
t^ir  naked  reality.  His^  warm  admirers  have  placed  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  intellectual  greatness.  His  opponents  on  the 
other  hand,  regard  him  as  the  idol  of  a  day,  enjoying  a  transient 
homage,  but  destined  speedily  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 
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To  pass  a  judgment  upon  a  writer  who  is  the  subject  of  so  many 
contradictory  opinions,  may  seem  hazardous.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  have  succeeded  after  much  reflection,  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  both  his  mind  and  writings,  and  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived. 

In  estimating  Dr.  Channing,  as  in  estimating  every  other  supe- 
rior man,  two  questions  are  to  be  answered ;  first,  what  was  the 
governing,  predominant  quality  of  his  mind ;  and  next,  what  place 
does  he  hold  in  the  class  of  intellectual  men  to  which  he  must 
be  assigned. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  we  answer  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  ordinary  class  of  superior  minds  in  England  and  America. 
The  elements  of  their  intellectual  character  we  take  to  be  an  un- 
derstanding logical  rather  than  intuitive,  sound  common  sense 
that  is  not  easily  led  astray  by  what  is  specious  and  showy  only, 
a  preference  for  what  is  practical  and  useful  and  even  homely  over 
what  is  ideal  and  addresses  itself  to  the  esthetic  part  of  our  nature, 
and  an  aversion  to  whatever  can  not  be  expressed  in  clear  and 
definite  propositions.  Dr.  Channing  in  the  structure  of  his  mind 
was  directly  the  reverse  of  this  class  of  men.  In  reasoning,  his 
mind  was  intuitive  rather  than  logical.  He  described  what  he 
felt,  rather  than  gave  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  by 
a  process  of  logic.  Hence  we  so  often  witness  but  a  slight  con- 
nection between  his  sentences.  They  frequently  appear  more 
like  independent,  isolated  thoughts  than  successive  links  in  a 
chain  of  reasoning.  Although  he  was  on  the  whole  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  yet  a  strict,  impartial  examination  of  some  of 
his  favorite  opinions  on  religion,  morals  and  social  reform,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  quality  of  the  English  mind  was 
not  a  predominant  element  in  his  mental  constitution.  In  almost 
every  view  he  took  of  life  and  nature  he  was  a  poet,  a  sentimen- 
talist and  an  idealist.  He  contemplated  the  world  more  through 
the  medium  of  taste  and  imagination  than  in  the  homely  aspect 
in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  philosopher,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  practical  man.  Or  if  he  was  a  philosopher,  he 
belonged,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  *'  poetic  order  of  philosophic 
minds."  Hence,  while  his  delineations  of  human  nature,  of  man, 
individually,  or  in  his  collective  capacity,  are  replete  with  truth 
and  beauty,  they  are  frequently,  and  perhaps  generally,  only  one- 
sided pictures.  The  fair,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  which  the 
poetic  eye  sees  stamped  brightly  on  all  the  varied  aspects  of  hu- 
man life,  stand  out  on  his  canvass  with  marked  prominence; 
while  the  disordera  and  repulsive  deformities  produced  by  moral 
evil  are  drawn  in  faint  colors,  or  thrown  entirely  into  the  back- 
ground. For  this  reason  many  of  his  opinions  seem  vague,  mys- 
tical, and  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  to  those  who  have  no 
sympathy  with  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind.    They  find  no  echo  in 
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the  experience  of  the  great  mass  of  even  the  highly  intelligent 
and  reflecting  part  of  his  readers.  We  have  often  thought  that 
in  these  respects  Dr.  Channing  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  Mil- 
ton, as  he  appears  in  his  prose  writings.  Both  of  them  were  fond 
of  ascending  into  a  region  of  thought  where  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  follow  them  on  the  ladder  of  logic,  and  where  everything 
presented  to  the  view  of  ordinary  observers  appears  in  a  dim,  hazy 
light,  or  else  clothed  in  too  dazzling  colors  to  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived. Both  were  eloquent  declaimers,  and  were  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  lofty,  high-sounding,  but  vague  discourse  upon  whatever 
subject  they  wrote.  Both  of  them  expressed  views  of  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  life  which,  though  to  some  extent  founded  on 
truth,  were  yet  so  ideal  in  their  nature,  and  so  remote  from  the 
experience  of  the  mate  of  men,  that  they  seem  fitted  for  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  ours.  When  we  indicate  this  resemblance, 
between  Dr.  Channing  and  Milton,  we  have  no  reference  to 
the  latter  in  his  poetical  character.  Milton  in  his  poetry,  and 
Milton  in  his  prose  writings,  are  two  different  persons ;  and  be- 
tween the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  author  of  the  Miscella- 
nies referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  article,  of  course  no  compari- 
son can  be  instituted. 

Having  considered  the  predominant  features  of  Dr.  Channing's 
mind,  we  next  proceed  to  show  his  rank  among  the  class  of  intel- 
lectual men  to  which  he  miist  be  assigned.  In  classifying  great 
minds,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  them  in  three  divisions — ^those 
who  originate  new  truths — those  who  originate  new  arguments 
for  the  defense  of  truths — and  those  who  by  their  clear  exposi^ 
tions  render  truths  popular  with  the  multitude.  Dr.  Channing, 
unquestionably,  belongs  to  the  third  and  last  mentioned  class. 
He  did  not  originate  anything.  He  possessed  nothing  like  gen- 
ius or  inventive  powers.  He  did  not  place  truths  already  dis- 
cussed in  a  new  and  striking  light  by  the  arguments  with  which 
he  illustrated  and  defended  them.  His  Unitarian  admirers,  it  is 
true,  claim  that  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  has  advanced  on 
religion,  morals,  and  the  social  reforms  of  the  age,  are  new  and 
original,  or  if  not  original,  owe  their  prominence  and  popularity 
to  the  new  light  which  he  has  shed  on  them.  But  whatever 
he  has  written  on  these  subjects  that  is  worth  anything,  is  as 
old  as  the  Bible,  and  has  been  uttered  by  almost  every  great  re- 
ligious writer  with  equal  if  not  superior  power.  Yet  if  he  is  not 
an  original  writer,  or  a  great  logician,  he  is  undoubtedly  an  elo- 
quent expositor.  He  possesses  in  a  considerable  degree  the  same 
kind  of  talent  by  which  Dugald  Stuart,  Paley,  Hazlitt  and  Macau- 
lay,  and  many  other  similar  men,  have  won  a  wide  spread  and 
durable  reputation.  We  called  him,  in  comparing  him  with 
Milton  as  a  prose  writer,  an  eloquent  declaimer.  In  that  one  term 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  do  not  sum  up  all  the  excellence  of  his 
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mind  as  far  as  the  practical  exhibition  of  it  is  concerned.  By  call- 
ing him  a  declaimer,  we  mean  to  use  the  term  in  its  best  sense. 
We  are  not  sure  of  being  in  the  right,  but  we  believe  that  the  word 
is  sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  we  design  to  use 
it.  We  mean  to  denote  by  it  one  who  makes  a  favorable  exposition 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  order  to  be  rightly  felt  and 
duly  estimated,  do  not  so  much  require  to  pass  through  a  fonnal 
process  of  logic,  as  to  come  forth  from  the  furnace  of  a  glowing 
intellect.  Using  the  term  declaimer  in  this  sense,  we  think  that 
Dr.  Channing  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of 
this  description  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Give  him  a  topic 
suited  to  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  and  where  shall  we  find 
his  superior  ?  On  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  and  on  the  evils  of 
war  and  slavery,  there  are  passages  of  his  which  in  point  of  earnest, 
effective  and  eloquent  writing  have  not  been  surpassed,  and  but 
seldom  equaled. 

But  while  we  allow  that  be  was  an  eloquent  expositor,  we  can 
not  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  among  writers  of  this  descrip- 
tion. We  can  not  place  him  quite  on  a  level  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  of  a  similar 
order  with  his,  and  who  were  engaged  in  pursuits  like  those 
which  he  himself  followed.  He  is  not  equal  to  Robert  Hall, 
either  in  style  or  in  matter.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
English  language  has  never  been  set  forth  in  a  more  perfect  form 
than  the  style  of  Robert  Hall;  while  in  justness  of  thought, 
clearness  and  force  of  reasoning  and  beauty  of  illustration,  he  is 
rarely  equaled.  In  both  of  these  respects,  Dr.  Channing  is  much 
inferior  to  his  English  contemporary.  His  style,  whatever  may 
be  its  excellencies,  has  never  received  unqualified  praise  at  the 
highest  tribunals  of  literary  criticism.  And  a  large  portion  of 
his  admired  sentiments  are  little  else  than  ordinary  common-place 
thoughts  dressed  up  in  an  ambitious  manner.  Compared  with 
Chalmers,  he  is  more  nearly  equal  in  some  respects.  Yet  the  mind 
of  the  latter  was  of  a  more  robust  and  masculine  cast.  Indeed 
between  the  intellects  of  the  two  men  there  was  as  great  a  differ- 
ence as  between  their  bodies.  Chalmers  was  large,  powerful  and 
healthy  in  his  bodily  frame.  Channing  was  delicate  and  small 
in  his  stature,  yet  ethereal  and  strikingly  handsome  in  his  coun- 
tenance. And  the  Scotchman  takes  the  precedence  in  all  that 
goes  to  constitute  a  great  writer  or  thinker.  With  Poster,  a  man 
of  an  entirely  different  order  of  mind,  and  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  original  writers  England  has  produced,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning can  not  favorably  compare.  When  the  great  Scotch 
preacher,  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  was  once  asked  by  a 
distinguished  foreigner  what  Foster  was  then  doing,  he  replied, 
<<  writing  at  the  rate  of  a  sentence  a  week."  .  If  one  of  those  sen- 
tences contained  one  of  Foster's  original  and  brilliant  thoughts, 
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we  would  not  give  it  for  whole  volumes  by  Dr.  Channing.  Isaac 
Taylor,  between  whom  and  Dr.  Channing  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblance,  has  shown  more  constructive  talent  than  he,  and 
greater  force  of  mind.  Out. of  the  materials  furnished  by  other 
men  he  has  reared  fabrics  which  if  they  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  a 
creative,  original  genius,  demonstrate  the  skill  of  a  great  architect. 
But  if  we  can  not  put  Dr.  Channing  on  a  level  with  those  of 
his  distinguished  cotemporaries  with  whom  we  have  compared 
him,  we  certainly  would  not  place  him  far  behind  them.  He 
deserves,  both  from  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  merit  of 
his  writings,  to  be  classed  among  them,  although  sequUur  rum 
passibtis  eequis.  If  he  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  is  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  luminary.  He 
has  made  a  powerful  impression  on  his  age.  He  has  received 
high  praise  from  some  of  the  first  men  in  literature  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  has  gained,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  more 
popularity  at  home  and  abroad  than  any  other  American  writer. 
The  man  who  has  done  all  this,  if  not  possessed  of  the  highest 
order  of  talent  in  his  line  of  writing,  must  yet  have  been  endow- 
ed with  a  forcible  and  brilliant  intellect.  He  can  not  be  the  mere 
idol  of  a  day,  owing  his  reputation  to  adventitious  circumstances, 
and  destined  to  be  forgotten  when  the  mists  of  prejudice  are 
scattered,  and  the  public  mind  soberly  and  impartially  weighs 
his  merits. 

From  the  intellectual  character  of  Dr.  Channing  we  pass, 
finally,  to  the  consideration  of  his  writings.  His  works  contain 
DO  very  extended  treatise  on  any  subject,  but  are  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  on  a  great  variety  of  topics.  They  may, 
however,  be  easily  classified.  They  may  be  divided  into  reviews, 
first  published  in  the  Christian  Examiner ;  sermons  and  tracts  on 
Unit€irianism,  on  war,  slavery,  and  other  kindred  evils ;  a  series  of 
sermons  on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  pulpit ;  and  lectures  before 
lyceums,  6lc. 

Of  the  reviews,  the  first  which  he  published  is  the  criticism  on 
Milton.  Respecting  the  merits  of  this  performance,  widely  differ- 
ent opinions  have  been  expressed.  A  noted  critic  in  Scotland 
|daces  it  above  the  splendid  essay  of  Macaulay  on  Milton ;  while 
Hazlitt  and  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speak  of 
it  in  very  disparaging,  if  not  contemptuous  terms.  To  us  both 
of  these  opinions  seem  to  come  far  short  of  the  truth.  Macaulay's 
critique  on  Milton  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  com- 
position in  the  English  language.  It  is  replete  with  almost  every 
excellence,  marvelous  felicity  of  style,  extensive  learning,  brilliant 
imagination,  glowing  eloquence,  nice  critical  acumen,  just  discrim- 
ination that  duly  weighs  Milton's  poetical  merits,  and  genial  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  poet,  and  with  his  position  in  the  evil  times 
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on  which  his  lot  was  cast.  With  this  superb  performance  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Channing  can  not  be  brought  into  comparison. 
It  is  generally  ambitious,  and  sometimes  even  turgid  in  its  style. 
It  is  greatly  deficient,  as  has  frequently  been  said,  in  analysis,  the 
first  requisite  of  criticism.  Its  matter,  though  wearing  an  aspect 
of  profundity,  contains  nothing  very  new,  or  very  much  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  thinking  in  the  well  written  reviews  of 
Milton  that  often  appear  in  the  periodicals.  It  is  indeed  rather 
an  eulogistic  and  rhetorical  composition  than  a  weighty,  discrim- 
inating criticism.  Yet  we  can  not  think  so  meanly  of  it  as  do 
Haziitt  and  Lord  Brougham.  The  former  speaks  of  it  as  only  a 
common  place  eulogy,  and  the  latter  attacks  it  with  the  same  sav- 
age fury  with  which  he  often  demolishes  his  opponents  in  parlia- 
ment. It  is  certainly  something  more  than  a  common  place  per- 
formance. If  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  Macaulay's  brilliant  essay,  yet 
it  has  considerable  merit.  It  is  a  glowing,  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Milton ;  and  no  impartial  judge  can  read  it  without 
feeling  that,  faulty  as  it  is,  but  few  men  could  have  written  it 
It  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and  has 
since  received  high  praise  from  men  whose  judgment  passes  for 
something  in  the  literary  world.  Lord  Brougham  has  handled  it 
with  much  greater  severity  than  Haziitt  He  pours  out  his  wrath 
in  no  measured  terms.  It  is  to  him  an  abomination  of  false  taste 
and  false  principles  in  criticism,  which  he  can  not  endure.  But 
his  opinions  on  most  subjects  are  to  be  taken  with  much  allow- 
apce.  He  is  a  great  advocate  in  whatever  sphere  of  action  he  ap- 
pears, whether  at  the  bar,  in  parliament,  or  in  the  walks  of  liter- 
ature. But  he  is  only  a  partial  and  one-sided  judge.  In  the  con- 
demnatory verdict  which  he  passed  upon  Dr.  Channing,  this 
mental  obliquity,  which  unfits  him  to  deliver  a  just  decision  at 
the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  manifests  itself  in  unusual  viru- 
lence. It  is  a  scorching,  withering  exhibition  of  the  acknowl- 
edged defects  of  the  work,  without  any  admission  at  all  of  its 
merits.  We  admit  that  many  of  his  objections  to  it  are  founded 
in  truth,  particularly  his  condemnation  of  its  style.  Still  we  are 
confident  that  if  any  one  will  candidly  compare  the  two  pieces, 
the  review  of  Milton  and  the  criticism  upon  it,  he  will  feel  that 
Lord  Brougham  has  misrepresented  and  pushed  far  beyond  their 
legitimate  and  intended  application,  the  critical  opinions  of  Dr. 
Channing,  and  on  the  whole  has  done  him  great  injustice. 

The  next  publication  of  Dr.  Channing's  which  attracted  much 
attention,  was  a  review  of  Scott's  Life  of  Bonaparte.  This,  like 
the  criticism  on  Milton,  was  attacked  with  much  severity  in  Eng- 
land. The  opposition,  however,  to  the  views  advanced  in  it  h^ 
now  nearly  died  away,  and  it  is  very  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  the  greatest  conqueror 
of  modern  times.    In  our  own  estimation,  it  is  the  best  thing 
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Dr.  Cbomiing  has  ever  writtcD.  The  subject  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  mind.  To  set  forth  Bonaparte's 
moral  character  in  its  true  light,  did  not  require,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cromwell  and  some  others  who  hare  figured  largely  in  history 
aod  have  left  an  ambiguous  reputation  behind  them,  profound  in- 
vestigation, coolness  of  ju<%ment,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  riftles  of  historical  inquiry.  It  needed  the  combination  of  a 
heart  glowing  with  love  to  the  human  race  and  hatred  of  every 
species  of  wrong  and  oppression,  with  an  intellect  that  could  ex- 
press its  convictions  in  earnest,  burning  words.  These  qualities 
Dr.  Cbanning  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  And  he  has  used  them 
very  effectively  in  his  portraiture  of  Bonaparte.  He  stripped 
from  this  idol  (^  military  ambition  its  halo  o(  false  glory  and  laid 
bare  its  hideous  features,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  object  of  al- 
most universal  homage.  He  drew  a  picture  of  Bonaparte's  deso- 
lating selfishness  and  oppressive  tyranny  in  colors  so  .true  and 
glowing,  that  it  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  excite  that  deep 
abhorrence  of  his  character  and  conduct  which  now  so  generally 
pervades  the  friends  of  humanity  all  over  the  world.  Against 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  Dr.  Channing  on  the  great  modem 
conqueror,  the  only  defense  of  him  now  set  up  is  that  the  review- 
er's stand-point  is  not  that  of  the  historian ;  that  Bonaparte  was 
only  the  exponent  of  the  military  ambition  of  France,  and  that 
his  wars  and  unrelenting  tyranny  were  the  result  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed.  This  apology  for  Bonaparte 
may  satisfy  his  French  historians  and  their  admirers.  But  it  will 
never  be  accepted  beyond  that  circle.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  who  loves  the  welfare  of  his  race  to  read  Bonaparte's  history 
from  the  period  when  he  seized  the  reins  of  supreme  power  at 
the  commencement  of  his  consulship  till  they  were  wrested  from 
his  grasp  by  the  combined  armies  of  Europe,  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  the  term 
a  tyrant — a  man  who  remorselessly  trampled  the  rights  of  his  fel- 
low beings  under  foot,  and  in  accomplishing  his  schemes  of  self- 
aggrandizement  made  no  more  account  of  their,  lives  than  if  they 
hod  been  so  many  insects.  The  question  will  be  inevitably  forced 
upon  his  mind,  if  Bonaparte  is  absolved  at  the  tribunal  of  history, 
what  name  in  the  annals  of  human  guilt  can  be  condemned  ? 

Besides  the  reviews  of  Milton  and  of  Scott's  Life  of  Bona- 
parte, Dr.  Chanrung  published  one  also  of  Fenelon's  writings. 
We  pass  over  this  last  production  without  offering  any  remarks 
upon  it,  as  it  contains  nothing  very  interesting,  or  which  the  au- 
thor has  not  repeatedly  expressed  in  various  portions  of  his  other 
works. 

The  next  division  of  Dr.  Channing's  writings  consists  of  ser- 
mons and  tracts  on  Unitarian  ism.  With  this  cluss  of  his  works 
we  have  na  sympathy  whatever.    His  delineations  of  Calvinism 
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are  generally  mere  earicattire  and  gross  misrepresentaCion.  We 
look  in  vain  for  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and  argnments 
of  his  opponents.  There  is  in  all  these  polemical  tracts  a  hank, 
bitter  spirit  of  invective,  which  seems  utteriy  alien  from  the  usually 
kind  and  benevolent  disposition  of  the  author.  Moreover,  Dr. 
Ofaanning  was  only  an  indifferent  reasoner,  especisUly  on  subjects 
which  in  order  to  be  soccessfnlly  investigated  demand  nice  dis- 
crimination and  close,  protracted,  subtle  argumentation.  His 
mind,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  intuitive  rather  than  logical 
in  its  cast.  He  was  an  eloquent  writer,  a  good  declaimer,  but 
not  a  great  reasoner.  Hence  in  his  controversial  works  we  have 
plenty  of  sentiment  and  declamation,  but  no^reat  amount  of  for- 
cible, consecutive  reasoning.  Yet  this  class  of  hi&  writings  is  not 
without  considerable  merit.  They  are  productions  well  adapted 
to  make  a  popular  impression.  We  refer  particularly  to  his  ser- 
mons and  smaller  tracts  on  Unitarianism.  These  are  written 
with  all  that  earnestness  of  thought  and  vigor  of  style  which 
have  made  their  author  such  a  favorite  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
They  are,  therefore,  well  fitted  to  prejudice  the  mass  of  readeis 
against  orthodoxy.  The  Unitarians  are  busily  engaged  in  circu- 
lating them  through  the  land.  In  this  they  act  wisely.  For 
they  have  produced  nothing  else  that  can  compare  with  them  in 
fitness  to  accomplish  the  object  they  have  in  view. 

From  the  polemical  writings  of  Dr.  Channing  we  pass  to  anoth- 
er class  of  his  works, — his  essays  and  sermons  in  behalf  of  those 
philanthropic  enterprises  of  the  age  which  aim  at  the  extinction 
of  war,  slavery,  and  other  kindred  evils.  These  form  decidedly 
the  best  part  of  his  writings,  with  the  exception  of  his  article  on 
Bonaparte.  In  these  productions  Dr.  Channing  appears  altogether 
to  the  best  advantage  as  a  writer  and  a  Christian.  We  know 
nothing  of  their  kind  in  the  English  language  superior  to  them. 
There  is  none  of  that  mystic  sentiment  and  vague  declamatioii 
which  deform,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  most  of  his  other  wri- 
tings. His  thoughts  and  language  are  those  of  a  man  bent  «q 
speaking  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Fine  writing  and  ambi- 
tious flights  of  oratory  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  wrongs  and  sop- 
rows  which  man  inflicts  on  man  occupy  bis  whole  attention  and 
call  forth  his  withering  indignation.  To  the  works  of  no  author 
can  the  oft  quoted  lines  of  Orey,  ^*  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,''  be  applied  with  more  propriety  than  to  many 
passages  in  these  productions  of  Dr.  Channing.  Nor  is  their  ardent, 
eflective  eloquence  their  only  merit.  They  are  infused  through- 
out with  the  spirit  of  a  tender  and  Christian  philanthropy.  They 
seem  to  flow  from  a  heart  and  mind  filled  with  the  benevolence 
of  the  New  Testament.  While  they  breathe  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence of  the  oppressor  and  the  destroyer  of  his  spedes,  they  mani- 
fest the  wannest  desire  for  his  rescue  from  guilt  and  bis  restoration 
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to  iiinoosDoe  and  iu^ineis.  They  are  remarkably  free  from  that 
harsh  censure  and  unsparing  dennnciation  which  deform  the  pa- 
ges aad  abridge  the  influence  of  so  many  other  works  which  of 
late  years  have  been  pablidied  on  the  same  subjects.  With  one 
ef  these  publications  we  are  particularly  pleased,  his  largest  trea* 
tise  on  slavery,  which  was  published  in  1835.  There  have  been 
many  books  written  on  this  subject,  which,  regarded  as  speci- 
mens of  dose  logical  reasoning,  are  greatly  superior  to  this.  But 
io  point  of  adaptedness  to  secure  the  object  at  which  it  aims, — 
to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  injustice 
and  misery  of  the  evil  on  which  it  had  so  long  looked  with  in- 
diffsreBce  or  complaeency,  to  overwhelm  the  slaveholder  with  a 
sense  of  his  gcrilt,  to  show  that  the  slave,  degraded  as  he  is,  is  yet 
a  man  and  entitled  io  the  rights  of  a  human  being,— it  stands  at 
the  head  of  antislavery  publications.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
beet  books  that  have  ever  appeared  in  our  country.  It  will  hide  a 
multitude  of  Dr.  Channing's  theological  and  literary  sins. 

Another  portion  of  Dr.  Ohanning's  writings  consists  of  ser- 
raona  which  he  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  ministry. 
With  some  of  these  ^e  are  nnich  pleased.  The  sermons  on  the 
eharaeter  of  Christ,  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  evil  of 
sin,  self-denial,  immortality  and  a  future  life,  are  beautiful  com- 
positions. Of  course  there  are  many  sentiments  m  them  that  an 
orthodox  man  must  condemn  in  wiqualified  terms.  Yet  consid- 
ered in  a  literary  point  of  view,  they  are  productions  of  great 
merit  They  possess  io  a  high  degree  simplicity  and  elegance  of 
style,  beauty  and  correctness  of  thought,  and  are  fine  expositions 
of  the  subjects  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  and  enforce.  Still, 
k  must  be  confessed,  that  like  nearly  all  the  sermons  of  Unitarian 
preachers,  they  are  deficient  in  warmth  of  feeling,  vigor  of  imag- 
ination and  whole-souled  earnestness,— defects  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  author,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  frigid, 
negative  system  of  Christianity  he  embraced  than  to  a  naturally 
cold  temperament. 

There  are  also  some  occasional  discourses  among  the  works  of 
Dr.  Channing  which  are  of  a  superior  order.  The  sermons  on  the 
mini^ry  for  the  poor,  and  those  on  the  deaths  of  Drs.  Tuckerman, 
Follen  and  Worcester,  are  deserving  of  high  praise.  The  three 
last  are  ^beaotiful  tributes  to  the  memory  of  men  whose  names 
will  be  long  cherished,  not  only  by  their  immediate  friends,  but 
by  multitudes  in  every  part  of  our  land. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Channing's  writings  consists  mostly  of 
lectures  which  he  delivered  on  various  occasions  before  Lyceums 
and  other  similar  literary  associations.  These  discourses  were  re- 
ceived with  high  commendation  when  they  were  delivered,  and 
since  their  publication  they  have  deservedly  increased  the  fame 
of  their  author.     Some  of  them  have  been  reprinted  in  England, 
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and  have  been  received  there  with  warm  praise  by  that  oksB  of 
society  for  whose  benefit  they  were  designed. 

Many  authors  of  celebrity  owe  their  reputation  almost  exclu- 
sively to  their  style,  and  many  great  thinkers  from  th^rdefici^i- 
cies  in  this  respect  are  unknown  out  of  the  small  circle  of  a  few 
select  admirers.  Dr.  Ghanning's  style  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  prsdse  he  has  received,  and  also  of  much  of  the  censure  that 
has  been  bestowed  upon  bis  writings.  If  candidly  examined, 
it  will  be  found  to  afford  good  reason  for  both.  In  many  re- 
spects his  style  is  a  very  commendable  one.  It  is  foreiUe,  bril- 
liant, and  often  eloquent.  It  is  uniformly  elegant  and  refined,  and 
never  runs  into  coarseness  or  vulgarity.  Neither  does  it  ever  flag 
and  become  tame  and  common-place.  Through  the  whole  of  his 
writings  there  is  a  sustained  vigor  and  earnestness  of  language 
which  few  writers  could  maintain  so  long.  As  in  the  case  of  all 
authors  of  real  merit,  his  style  is  the  very  image  of  his  soul,  and 
often  seems  well  adapted  for  the  subjects  upon  which  he  wrote. 

But  while  it  possesses  these  commendable  qualities,  it  has  equal 
deficiencies.  It  is  too  uniformly  on  an  elevated  key,  and  hence 
from  its  want  of  repose  often  wearies  the  reader's  attention.  Aim- 
ing too  much  at  elegance  and  refinement,  it  sometimes  runs  into 
mysticism  and  obscurity.  It  is  altogether  too  ambitious  and  rhe- 
torical in  its  structure.  Not  that  it  is  deficient  in  simplicity,  but 
its  simplicity  is  too  artificial  to  please.  Occasionally  it  becomes 
even  stilted,  reminding  us  of  the  remark  which  has  been  made 
respecting  him,  that  he  aims  to  speak  on  a  high  key,  but  does 
not  strike  it  with  much  power.  It  is,  moreover,  greatly  wanting 
in  that  naturalness  and  those  picturesque,  idiomatic  expressions, 
which  form  the  charm  of  the  style  of  Burke  and  Macauiay,  and 
in  fact,  of  most  of  the  great  writers  of  England.  Instead  of 
making  the  common  language  of  lifo,  divested  of  its  vulgarities, 
the  groundwork  of  his  diction,  the  author  employs  those  smooth 
beautiful  words,  both  of  foreign  and  native  origin,  which  sound 
harmoniously  to  the  ear,  and  which  for  a  while  may  please,  but, 
finally,  pall  upon  the  taste,  and  become  as  tiresome  as  a  ban- 
quet of  honey.  In  reading  for  any  great  length  of  time  Dr. 
Channing's  productions,  the  remark  is  often  called  to  mind  which 
Sir  James  Stephens  made  respecting  the  style  of  Isaac  Taylor, 
'^  the  sense  aches  for  the  evoi  flow  of  a  few  plain  words  quietly 
taking  their  proper  places." 
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Art.    III.— the   BARTH    AND    MAN. 

The  Earth  and  Man.  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  Oe- 
Qgraphy  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  mankind.  By  Arnold 
GuYOT,  Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  History  at  Neu- 
chatel,  Switzerland.  Translated  from  the  French  by  C.  C. 
Pelton,  Professor  in  Hanrard  University.  Boston:  Gould, 
Kendall  and  Lincoln. 

It  is  a  very  unpretending  little  volume,  the  title  of  which  we 
place  at  the  head  of  our  paper ;  but  it  possesses  unusual  interest 
in  several  particulars,  and  we  feel  anxious  therefore  to  bring  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  all  our  readers.  Without  engaging  in  any  dis- 
cussion of  its  topics,  we  would  point  out,  in  some  detail,  those 
views  of  the  author  which  seem  to  us  to  embody  the  principal 
merits  of  an  admisable  book. 

Both  the  author  and  the  subject  of  the  work  are  somewhat 
new  to  us*  Of  the  writer's  personal  history  our  only  knowledge 
is  derived  from  some  of  the  notices  which  accompany  the  volume. 
Prom  these  we  gather  that  Prof.  Guyot  was  a  colleague  of 
Agassiz  in  the  University  of  Neuchatel ;  and  that  he  had  pursued 
his  investigations,  and  formed  his  views,  of  these  subjects,  under 
the  stimulus  of  intercourse  with  the  highest  authorities,  Hum- 
boldt and  Ritter.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  something  more 
<rf  the  circumstances  which  have  removed  him  from  those  con- 
genial and  attractive  scenes  to  a  residence  among  us,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  information,  can  only  conjecture  that  his  re- 
moval may  have  been  one  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  political 
commotions,  by  which  that  canton  has  been  recently  so  seriously 
agitated. 

The  volume  itself  was  prepared  for  the  press  under  circumr 
stances  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was  originally  spoken,  and  formed 
a  course  of  lectures,  in  the  French  language,  in  Boston.  The 
author's  views  awakened  so  much  interest  in  that  community  as 
to  call  forth  a  general  and  urgent  request  for  their  publication 
in  English.  This  lalxjr  the  author  was  encouraged  to  undertAke 
by  the  generous  proffer  of  assistance  from  a  most  competent  quar- 
ter, Prof.  Felton;  who  has  thereby  laid  the  American  public 
under  obligations  which  we  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging. 
The  lecture  of  the  evening  was  thus  on  the  next  day  written  by 
the  author,  and  then  translated  by  his  kftid  coadjutor.  We  have 
seldom  known  an  incident  more  favorable  to  the  reputation  of 
that  community  for  an  elegant  and  genial  culture,  than  the  prompt 
appreciation  of  scientific  merit  which  demanded  this  work,  and 
the  courteous  and  friendly  aid  which  brought  it  before  the  public. 
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The  general  subject  of  the  work  Xo^  is  essentially  recent;  and 
the  author's  particular  view  of  it  i^  altogether  original.  Physical 
geography,  though  by  no  means  unnoticed  hitherto,  has  yet  been 
studied  only  in  certain  of  its  incidental  relations.  Under  the 
hands  of  savaiu  yet  living,  it  has  expanded  into  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent facts  already  very  vast,  and  daily  increasing  in  number. 
It  mnst,  we  think,  strike  most  students,  that  there  is  among  the 
facts  of  this  science  as  hitherto  developed,  somewhat  less  of  con- 
nection than  is  in  every  way  desirable,  for  either  the  acquiaitioa 
or  the  remembrance  of  them.  At  least  the  principles  of  connec- 
tion seem  to  us  less  obvious  than  in  most  of  the  other  physical 
sciences.  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  facts  do  not, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  admit  of  the  same  method- 
ical and  convenient  classification. 

This  difficulty  Prof.  Guyot's  work  seems  especially  adapted  to 
remedy.  Without  presenting  by  any  means  so  detailed  an  ean- 
meration  of  facts  as  the  late  work  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  with- 
out tracing  the  £aets  to  any  such  minute  and  specific  conse- 
quences as  Humboldt  in  his  Cosmos,  it  yet  gives  a  most  intelligi- 
ble and  compreheesive  seleetion  from  the  mass  of  them ;  aiid 
binds  them  together  by  ingenious  and  profound  generalizations 
which  give  to  the  result  a  more  philosophical  aspect,  and  greatly 
increase  the  reader^s  command  over  the  knowledge  he  acquires. 

The  author  discusses  in  the  first  half  of  the  volume  the  geneitl 
facts  relating  to  the  earth's  surface ;  the  continents,  with  theii- 
different  forms,  and  their  diversities  of  altitude  or  relief, — and  the 
ocean,  with  its  varieties  of  indentation  and  of  depth.  These 
topics  suggest  many  interesting  observations,  and  are  illustrated 
with  useful  tables  and  charts.  His  next  eflfort  is  to  trace  the  pio- 
cess  by  which  the  earth  has  receive  its  present  form.  Beginning 
with  the  earliest  periods  of  which  geology  gives  any  account,  be 
illustrates  the  successive  upheaving  of  the  European  and  Amer- 
ican continents,  by  maps  which  picture  the  several  changes  with 
pleasing  distinctness  to  the  eye.  Europe  at  first  appears  as  a 
mere  group  of  islands,  slightly  elevated,  and  detached  from  one 
another;  as  the  process  advances,  the  elevation  increases,  the 
islands  coalesce,  and  the  familiar  feature^  of  the  continent  come 
to  view.  After  developing  the  gradual  character  of  the  changes 
which  have  given  to  the  continents  their  present  fDrms,  the  ao* 
thor  discusses  the  changes  of  climate  and  condition  which  ac- 
company the  process.  He  establishes,  by  an  induction  of  nu- 
merous and  decisive  observations,  the  fact  that  the  cbatacteristie 
of  the  oceanic  climate  of  the  present  era,  is  uniformity,  c&n^tanef, 
while  that  of  the  land  is  variety,  and  excess;  and  this  opens  an 
ingenious  view  which  shows  the  author's  power  of  binding 
several  distinct  classes  of  fects  in  a  comprehensive  genendizatioa 
The  insular  and  oceanic  climate,  with  its  mildness  and  constancy 
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of  iemp&mtxmej  ntults  in  ^n  aboDdant  but  moDotouous  growth. 
The  spoeies,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  in  snch  localities 
aeanty,  while  the  mass  is  profme  arid  exuberant.  The  continents, 
on  the  other  hand,  originally  diversified  in  soil  and  structure,  and 
having  these  differences  enhanced  by  great  varieties  of  exposure 
and  elevation,  produce  more  varied  types  of  life,  and  greater  con- 
ctQtntfion  of  vitality  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Hence  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  animals  of  high  organization 
belong,  even  now,  only  to  the  continents,  and  the  islands  imme- 
diately connected*  with  them.  We  have  no  lion  or  tiger  in  any 
of  the  truly  oceanic,  or  as  the  author  terms  them,  pelagic  islands. 

The  ocean  then,  is  the  domain  where  the  inferior  races  reigii 
by  their  mere  number  and  mass ;  but  its  characteristic  in  this 
respect  is  limitation  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  types. 
As,  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  our  planet,  the  ocean  was  the  preva- 
lent element,  nature  assumed  then  universally  the  general  type, 
which  the  oceanic  and  insular  portions  of  it  wear  now.  Exuber- 
ant vegetation,  in  a  limited  number  of  forms  not  of  the  highest 
type,  and  inferior  races  of  animals  massive,  monstrous  and  innu- 
merable, these  were  the  characteristic  productions  of  that  era. 
This  beautiful  development  of  the  analogy  of  the  present  to  the 
most  remote  past  in  the  history  of  our  planet  seems  to  unite,  as 
every  student  of  geology  will  at  once  perceive,  a  great  number 
of  apparently  unrelated  facts ;  and  develops  an  admirable  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  sciences. 

The  currents  of  the  air,  and  those  of  the  ocean  are  next  de- 
scribed, concisely  indeed,  but  with  quite  sufficient  minuteness 
for  the  general  student ;  after  which  the  author  reverts  to  the  con- 
tinents, and  sketches  very  ingeniously  their  physical  characters 
and  contrasts.  America,  he  observes,  stretches  in  all  its  length 
through  a  far  greater  extent  of  latitude  than  the  eastern  continent, 
and  the  circumstance  that  its  principal  mountain  reliefs  extend 
from  north  to  south  gives  to  its  vast  plains  a  gradual  and  imper- 
ceptible change,  and  a  practical  commingling,  of  climates,  from 
the  tropics  to  the  pole.  Hence  the  distribution  of  species  is  on 
this  continent  through  wide  zones  of  latitude.  "  It  is  not  without 
surprise  that  the  European  landing  on  these  shores  sees  the  hum- 
ming bird,  that  diamond  of  the  tropics,  glancing  in  the  sun  in  a 
country  which  winter  clothes,  during  long  nK)nths,  in  a  thick 
mantle  of  snow  and  ice."  On  the  other  hand,  the  vast  mountain 
ranges  in  each  division  of  the  old  world,  the  Hiramaleh  for  in- 
stance, extend  from  east  to  west ;  an(l  give  to  the  countries  on 
either  side  of  them  a  character  of  violent  contrast.  The  nations 
and  the  climates  are  those  of  the  south  and  the  north.  "  The 
traveller  who  passes  the  Alps,  abandons  the  severe  landscapes  and 
firs  of  the  north,  to  descend  by  a  single  day's  journey  into  the 
ever  veidant  gardens  and  orange  groves  of  fair  Italy."     But  it  is 
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amid  these  sharp  contrasts  that  nature  Ifivm  to  dmrstfy  her  forms. 
These  sudden  and  complete  oppositions  of  relief,  exposure  and 
climate,  in  which  the  old  world  abounds,  ha¥e  their  efiect  in  the 
finer  development,  and  more  ample  variety  of  particular  types  j)f 
plants,  animals,  and  even  of  men*  That  is  the  world  therefore 
of  origination  and  development — it  is  phystcally,  as  it  has  been 
historically,  the  seed  bed  and  the  nursery  of  the  organized 
races  which  people  the  earth.  Another  grand  contrast  between 
the  old  world  and  the  new,  arises  from  their  respective  exposures 
to  the  moistiire  of  the  ocean.  The  new  world  has  its  great  reliefs 
on  the  western  shore,  and  hence  it  i^  exposed  through  its  whole 
width  to  the  trade  winds  of  the  ocean,  which,  in  eonsequence  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  blow  steadily  from  the  east.  Moreover,  its 
position,  between  the  two  great  oceans,  secures  to  it  abundance 
of  rain,  and  gives  it  thus  a  climate  essentially  insular.  Then  too 
its  vast  rivers,  and  its  mighty  lakes,  powerfully  enhance  the  hu- 
midity of  its  atmosphere.  Let  our  author  himself  explain  in  his 
own  animated  way  the  results  of  this  comprehensive  fact. 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  the  watery  element  reigns  in  the  new  world ;  add  to  this;, 
that  half  of  its  lands  are  exposed  to  the  tropical  sun,  but  that,  all  the  condi- 
tions being  equal,  America  is,  on  the  whde,  a  little  less  warm  than  the  old 
world,  and  we  shall  have  the  essential  features  of  its  climate.  The  oceanic 
climate-T-this  is  what  America  owes  to  the  fundamental  forms  and  the  relative 
disposition  of  its  lands ;  while  the  old  world  is  indebted  to  the  predominance 
of  the  dry  and  continental  climate."  ♦  ♦  •  *  "The  warm  and  the  moist,  these 
are  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of  an  exuberant  regeta- 
tioni  Now  the  vegetable  covering  is  nowhere  €o  general,  the  vegetation  so 
predominant,  as  in  the  two  Americas.  Behold,  under  the  same  parallel  where 
Africa  presents  only  parched  table  lands,  tliose  boundless  virgin  forests  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  those  sylvas,  almost  unbroken  over  a  length  of  more 
than  1.500  miles,  forming  the  most  gigantic  wilderness  of  this  kind  that  exists 
in  any  continent  And  what  vigor,  what  luxuriance  of  vegetation !  The 
palm  trees,  with  their  slender  forms,  calling  to  mind  that  of  America  herself 
Doldly  uplUl  their  heads  150  or  200  feet  above  the  ground,  and  domineer  over 
all  the  other  trees  of  these  wilds,  by  their  height,  by  their  number  and  by  the 
majesty  of  their  foliage.  Innumerable  shrubs  and  trees  of  smaller  height  fill 
up  the  space  that  separates  their  trunks ;  climbing  plants,  woody-stemmed 
twining  lianos,  infinitelv  varied,  surround  them  both  with  their  flexible  braneh- 
es,  display  their  own  nowers  upon  the  foliage,  and  combine  them  in  a  sc^d 
mass  of  vegetation,  impenetrable  to  man,  which  the  axe  alone  can  break  through 
with  success.  •  •  ♦  *  South  America  and  particularly  the  basin  of  the  Ama- 
zon, is  the  true  kingdom  tof  the  palm  trees ;  nowhere  does  this  noble  form  of 
vegetation  show  itself  tinder  a  greater  number  of  species.  This  is  the  aiga 
of  the  preponderating  development  of  leaves  over  every  other  part  of  the  ve^ 
table  growth ;  of  that  expansion  of  foliage,  of  that  Ua/iness  which  is  peculiar 
to  warm  and  moist  climates.  America  has  none  of  tliose  plants  with  slender 
shrunken  leaves,  like  Africa  and  New  Holland.  The  Ericas  or  heather,  so 
common,  so  varied,  so  chancteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
a  form  unknown  to  the  new  world.  There  is  nothing  which  resembles  those 
metrosideri  of  Africa,  those  dry  myrtles  (Eucalyptus)  and  willow  leaved  Acacias, 
the  flowers  of  which  shine  with  the  brightest  colors,  but  whose  narrow  foliage 
turned  edgewise  to  the  vertical  sun  casts  no  shadow.  Every  where  long  am 
abundant  leaves,  an  intense  verdure,  a  strong  jand  wdl  mutoreA  vegetatko, 
these  are  what  we  find  in  trofHcal  America."— pp.  188, 189. 
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This  exuberance  of  vegetation  seems  however  scarcely  favcwa- 
bie  to  the  finest  development  of  animal  life.  Accordingly  the  in^ 
fertor  types  are  in  America  most  numerous,  varied  and  controll- 
ing— those  which  subsist  in  connection  with  the  aqueous  or  the 
vegetative  element.     The  author  proceeds  i 

**  Hence  Dothtnfl^  is  more  splendid,  more  sparkling,  than  the  insect  world  in 
South  America.  The  inexhaustible  variety  of  their  species,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colors,  the  size  of  their  bodies,  make  them  one  of  the  most  beautifbl  orii&^ 
metttB  of  tho^e  regions.  Here  live  the  Hercules  beetle,  the  largest  of  the  Co- 
leoptera ;  and  those  brilliant  butterfli^  with  broad  wings,  the  Mehelaus,  the 
Adonis,  the  Achilles,  whose  varying  colors  glitter  in  the  suti  like  diamonds." 
•  •  •  •  "  Among  the  vertebrates,  hb  family  is  so  largely  represented  as  that 
of  the  reptiles,  for  moisture  is  their  element,  and  the  rivers  and  temporary  la- 
.  gootis  of  the  rainy  season  are  peopled  with  Caimans,  the  crocodiles  of  the  new 
world ;  the  Iguanas,  the  most  gigamic  of  lizards ;  the  Basilisks,  and  other 
ep^ies  which  multiply  in  the  warm  attd  still  waters.  The  forests  harbor  iA 
great  nmnbers  those  serpents  of  every  form  and  figure,  even  to  those  monstrocdr 
boas,  that  are  the  terror  of  the  natiVeri  themselves." 

<«  But  among  the  superior  animals  development  seems  to  be  arrested ;  it  HI 
incomplete.  The  prevailing  types  are  at  the  same  time  the  inferior  types.  ♦  •  • 
In  the  order  of  the  Pachyderms,  instead  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, thode  giants  df  the  old  world,  the  feeble  and  harmless  tapir  and 
peccary.  In  the  ruminants,  ihstead  of  the  camel  and  the  dromedary,  the  lama 
of  the  Andes,  odly  half  their  size.  Instead  of  the  lordly  lion  of  Africa,  and 
the  ferocious  tiger  of  the  Gatlges,  the  ounce  and  the  jaguars  of  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  which  are  scarcely  more  than  large  cats.  In  the  monkeys,  finally,  (hose 
with  a  prehensile  tail,  which  are  peculiar  to  America,  are  reckoned  among  the 
least  perfect,  the  lowest  of  their  order  in  the  scale  of  organizati6li.*'^^p.  191* 

We  ha^  quoted  these  passages  from  Prof.  Guyot^s  tv^ork  be* 
cause  it  was  impossible  for  us  otherwise  to  indicate  the  variety  of 
independent  facts  which  his  striking  and  brilliant  generalizations 
combine.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  continents,  ^hich 
he  has  indicated,  seem  to  express  almost  with  the  ease  and  beaut/ 
of  an  algebraic  formula,  the  results  of  an  extended  investigation* 
The  vegetative  and  the  animal  life  of  both  continents  seem  pre* 
tented  in  a  comprehensive  symbol,  which  is  at  once  so  simple  and 
60  beautiful  as  to  be  received  with  delight,  and  to  impress  itself 
permanently  upon  the  memory. 

After  deliueating  thus  the  physical  structure  of  the  Garth's  sur** 
face,  and  the  peculiarities  of  organized  nature  consequent  upon  it^ 
Prof.  G.  remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  the  human  species 
oFer  the  globe.  The  same  philosophic  habit  of  thought  here  dis« 
closes  itself,  and  develops  some  quite  novel,  and  to  us  very  interest 
ting  results.  He  presents,  in  two  simple  but  well  executed  plates, 
the  prominent  varieties  of  the  race.  A  careful  study  of  these  varie- 
ties in  their  geographical  distribution,  indicates  an  unexpected  and 
gratifying  result. 

Observation  shows  us  that  organized  nature  increases  in  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  its  development  as  we  approach  the  trop- 
ics.    There  the  species  of  plants,  insects,  and  birds^  are  most 
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numerous ;  there  each  attains  its  highest  perfection,  till  animal 
life  assumes  a  near  relation  to  the  human  form  itself.  The  lower 
races  improve  in  organization  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  with 
every  increase  of  temperature,  so  as  to  suggest  that  there  the  con- 
summation of  animated  nature  will  be  reached.  But  there  the  law 
fails.  Man's  origin  is  not  within  the  tropics ;  and  the  man  who 
is  indigenous  there,  is  of  the  humblest  organization  of  his 
species. 

It  appears  conspicuously  that  the  most  perfect  type«of  the  hu- 
man race  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  From  the  pe- 
culiar  characteristics  of  this  type,  the  others  all  depart,  in  different 
degrees,  toward  those  which  are  inferior — the  hue  of  the  complex- 
ion becomes  less  varied  and  beautiful,  the  symmetry  of  the  form 
less  elegant,  and  the  development  of  intellectual,  and  even  of  phys- 
ical vigor,  inferior ;  till  in  the  extreme  varieties  man  seems  almost 
of  a  different  species,  a  being  who  can  scarcely  claim  relation  to 
his  more  favored  brother.  Of  the  questions  and  speculations  to 
which  these  diversities  have  given  rise,  our  readers  need  not  be 
informed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  some  the  specific  identity  of 
the  varieties  has  been  denied  altogether;  by  others — and  this 
seems  the  latest  phase  of  that  side  of  the  question — the  specific 
identity  is  acknowledged,  but  the  community  of  origin  between 
these  races,  is  called  in  question ;  while  a  host  of  speculators, 
from  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  to  Theodore  Parker  and  the 
Patent  Office  Commissioner — to  whose  merit  as  philosophers  we 
have  not  time  to  do  justice — stand  ready  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  race  from  the  inferior  tribes,  with  theories  which  it  is  not 
worth  our  while  either  to  dispute  or  to  detail. 

Prof.  Guyot  presents  to  our  notice  a  fact  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  he  observes  has  not  received  from  scientific  observers 
the  notice  which  it  merits.  As  we  depart  from  this  center  in 
any  direction  the  types  gradually  lose  their  beauty,  precisely  io 
proportion  to  their  geographical  remove.  This  principle  is  illus- 
trated in  a  very  striking  manner.  Commencing  with  a  very  mark- 
ed and  beautiful  face,  drawn  from  a  Circassian  in  the  suite  of  the 
Persian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  proceeding  to  the  south,  the  au- 
thor shows  us  a  head  evidently  inferior,  that  of  a  well  character- 
ized Arab ;  next  he  presents  us  a  negro  of  Mozambique ;  and 
finally  a  Bassuto  warrior  drawn  by  a  French  Protestant  Mission- 
ary, marks  the  extreme  point  of  this  descending  scale.  Again 
departing  by  a  more  western  course,  though  still  to.  the  south,  we 
have  the  European,  the  Algerian  Arab,  the  Senegal  chief  and 
the  Congo  negro,  exhibiting  a  similar  series  of  departures  from 
the  primitive  type.  Eastward,  the  Mongolian,  the  Malay,  and 
the  New  Hollander  make  up  another  well  marked  series ;  while 
a  fourth  chart,  traces  similar  diversities  through  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  America.    The  fact  that  the  races  depart  from  their 
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finest  type  precisely  as  they  are  removed  geographically  from  the 
spot  where  that  type  is  found,  is  certainly  full  of  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  origin  of  these  varieties.  The  diversities  however 
marked,  and  even  extreme,  seem  all  to  stand  in  visible  relation  to 
a  central  type,  precisely  as  the  localities  are  grouped  around  the 
central  locality.  By  the  supposition  of  their  original  unity  this 
fact  is  accounted  for;  but  we  feel  that  no  other  theory  offers  any 
amilar  explanation  of  it.  Mr.  Guyot  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
dispersion  of  the  race  from  the  spot  which  all  history  and  all  tra- 
dition assign  as  the  birth-place  of  man  upon  the  Earth,  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  attended  with  deterioration.  Removed  to  the 
sterile  north,  man  must  deteriorate  in  the  long  struggle  with  na- 
ture for  his  bare  subsistence ;  while  toward  the  tropics,  he  must 
be  enervated  by  the  abundance  which  nature  supplies,  and  the 
temptations  to  a  sensual  and  animal  life  which  this  abundance  be- 
gets. Indeed,  when  undertaken  with  any  thing  less  than  the 
highest  advantages,  the  mere  process  of  emigration  itself  to  an 
untamed  portion  of  the  earth,  is  one  involving  physical  hardship 
and  moral  degradation.  And  on  the  other  hand  is  it  not  amid  the 
growth  of  those  original  moral  influences,  by  which  the  Creator 
signalized  the  origin  of  man  on  the  Earth,  that  his  original  status 
would  be  most  probably  preserved  ? 

Another  view  of  this  subject  we  must  quote  in  the  author's 
own  words. 

"  Western  Asia  is  Dot  only  the  geognphica]  center  of  the  human  race,  but 
it  is  moreover  the  spiritual  center ;  it  is  the  cradle  of  man's  moral  nature.  Was 
it  not  there  that  tliose  divine  teachings  were  proclaimed^  which  the  roost  cul- 
tivated communities  in  the  world  regard  as  their  dearest  treasure,  and  eveiy 
man  who  loves  the  true,  acknowledges  to  be  Truth  itself?  Was  it  not  there 
that  the  chosen  people  lived,  to  whom  they  were  given  in  trust  to  preserve  for 
the  world  until  the  time  appointed  by  Supreme  Wisdom  ?  Was  it  not  there 
that  the  Savior  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  family  appeared,  and  the  gos- 
pel of  ^rrace  and  liberty  was  preached  in  the  lowly  valleys  of  Judea — that  gos- 
pel which  reco^ized  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek,  nor  Gentile,  nor  barbarian,  and 
which  invites  all  the  races  of  the  Earth  to  salvation  without  distinction  ?  Is  it 
not  from  the  height  of  that  sacred  mount  where  He  died  upon  the  cross  for  all, 
that  Christ  bids  every  human  soul,  whatever  be  the  ephemeral  form  of  its  earthly 
covering,  to  a  spiritual  union  which  he  will  consummate  in  his  glory  ?  And  these 
great  facta,  gentlemen,  ^interesting  to  every  human  being,  these  facts  whose 
blessed  consequences  surround  us  on  all  sides  at  tlie  present  day,  belong  not 
to  the  number  of  those  which  any  historical  unbelief  can  ever  strike  out  of  the 
annals  of  mankind." 

This  direct  reference  to  the  spiritual  nature  and  history  of  our 
race,  as  bearing  upon  just  views  of  the  origin  of  man,  we  quote 
with  a  very  high  degree  of  pleasure.  Simple,  appropriate,  and  com- 
manding, as  it  undeniably  is,  some  of  our  scientific  reasoners  upon 
this  subject  will  probably  be  surprised  that  it  should  find  a  place 
in  a  purely  scientific  work,  so  entirely  have  faith  and  piety  been 
severed  often  from  speculations  of  this  kind.  We  would  not 
willingly  cast  a  reproach  upon  science — ^it  were  a  violence  to  all 
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oar  feelings  to  do  so— -bat  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  most 
obnoos  characteristics  of  man's  moral  nature,  nay  the  rery  fact 
that  he  has  a  moral  nature,  have  been  forgotten  in  some  of  the  spec- 
ulations  which  hare  been  suffered  to  pass  for  science  among  ns,  on 
this  subject.  All  human  history  has  been  overlooked,  and  meo 
•peak  with  a  coolness  and  readiness  of  belief  which  is  to  usamas* 
ing,  of  the  "  non-historic  races" — ^meaning  thereby  that  the  most 
numerous  portion  .of  mankind  has  positively  no  relation,  by  line^ 
age  or  kindred,  to  the  moral  development  over  which  Infinite 
wisdom  has  been  ijvatching  from  the  first.  Theories  have  been 
formed  on  tbjs  sul^ect,  not  under  pressure  of  resistless  evidence, 
but  freely  and  with  no  reluctance,  which  would  not  satisfy  a 
rigid  demand  for  proof,  if  the  question  were  only  between  two 
analogous  species  of  ruminants  or  of  reptiles.  Diversities  which 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  specific  identity  of  two  moles, 
are  allowed  to  build  heaven  high  the  barrier  which  is  to  separate 
forever  ,two  races  of  men. 

Differences  b^ween  science  and  religion  heretofore,  have  been 
such  as  bore  with  no  peculiar  weight  upon  the  moral  ties  which 
bind  man  to  his  fellow  ov^  the  wide  earth.  Science  may  occa- 
sionally have  set  her  dicta  in  opposition  to  some  accepted  declara- 
tion of  the  Bible,  but  questions  of  the  age  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
stability  of  the  earth  in  the  solar  system,  could  not  be  alledged  to 
possess  any  important  bearing  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  men. 
But  when  the  question  is,  whether  a  black  man  or  a  red  man  is 
of  the  same  species  with  him  into  inrhom  originally  God  breathed 
the  breath  of  life — whether  the  sarpe  blood,  or  some  baser  fluid 
flows  in  his  veins — whether  his  nature  is  specifically  the  same 
with  ours  in  its  boundless  wealth  of  thought  and  feeling  and  lan- 
guage—whether he  has  the  same  interest  in  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  or  is  an  ijtter  stranger  to  the  covenant 
of  promise — whether  his  futurity  is  the  glorious  immortality  of 
the  redeenjied  children  of  the  fall,  or  something  allied,  one  knows 
not  precisely  how  far,  to  the  destiny  of  the  beasts  that  perish- 
then  other  questions  which  touch  the  highest  moral  relations  of 
men,  are  involved  in  the  decision.  To  deternune  these,  no  ingen- 
ious theories  of  the  distribution  of  animals  over  the  globe  will 
altogether  suffice ;  np  petty  difference  in  the  number  of  teeth  or 
of  toes,  even  could  such  be  pleaded,  would  avail  to  sever  the  ties 
in  which  every  instructed  conscience  binds  man  to  his  fellow 
man.  Any  hasty  adoption  of  such  yiews  by  scientific  men,  any 
}oose  theorizing  upon  such  a  topic,  is  very  much  to  be  deprecated 
for  the  sake  of  science  itself.  For  science  will  become  a  reproach 
and  an  offense,  if,  instead  of  bearing  meekly  her  high  honors,  she 
puts  herself  in  conflict  with  those  earnest  and  benevolent  impulses 
in  which  the  Christianity  of  the  present  age  is  seeking  to  develop 
f,  better  brotherhood  among  n)en..    Before  those  resistless  im- 
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pulses,  all  Jewish,  all  Grecian,  all  Roman  philosophy  went  down 
iwenty  centuries  ago ;  and  if  we  inquire  the  reason  we  find  it  in 
part  given  us  by  an  Apostle  in  words  which  would  seem  not  to 
have  lost  their  application — ''  these  be  they  which  separate  them- 
eelves."  We  earnestly  hope  that  scientific  men  will  approach 
this  subject  in  the  most  reverent  and  religious  spirit ;  no  subject 
within  their  sphere  can  call  for  it  more  imperatively.  If  they 
proceed  thus,  we  must  abide  the  issue,  and  we  are  entirely  pre- 
pared for  it ;  but  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  science  will  inevitably 
expose  itself  to  the  reprobation  of  every  right  minded  believer  in 
our  common  manhood ;  and  its  humiliating  epitaph  will  one  day 
be  written  by  some  negro  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  as  he  con- 
signs its  conclusions  to  that  Miltonian  limbo  which  it  seems 
scarcely  respectful  to  mention  in  such  a  connection. 

We  honor  Prof.  Guyot,  therefore,  for  the  manliness  with  which 
he  has  held  so  high  his  religious  faith,  above  any  theories  of  sci- 
ence. Assuredly  whoever  does  so  will  find  that  his  science  will 
grow  up  to  be  the  support  of  his  faith,  to  fill  up  whatever  vacancy 
may  lie  between  them.  Beautiful  as  his  work  is  in  the  breadth 
and  force  of  its  reasonings,  it  is  yet  more  attractive  to  the  instruct- 
ed conscience  and  the  enlightened  soul,  than  it  can  be  to  the  cul- 
tivated intellect  alone.  In  no  aspect  is  science  so  lovely  as  when 
acknowledging  the  high  claims  of  humanity  and  religion ;  and 
never  can  scientific  investigation  be  so  delightful,  fascinating 
though  it  always  is,  as  when  the  student  is  permitted  to  bring, 
from  strange  investigation  through  new  fields,  a  thought  which 
shall  vindicate  and  honor  that  gospel  which  declares  that  "  God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  all  the  earth." 

Our  author's  view  of  the  continents  and  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  animal  races,  is  certainly  in  striking  harmony 
with  the  recorded  progress  of  man  upon  the  earth.  Man,  origin-* 
ating  in  western  Asia,  removing  thence  to  eastern  Europe,  and 
still  with  each  westward  movement  gaining  some  new  develop- 
ment— this  is  the  course  of  all  history.  There  letters,  however 
originated,  first  stimulated  human  thought ;  then  comes  the  noble 
Hebrew  literature,  next  the  refined  and  profound  Greek,  then  the 
elegant  and  practical  Liatin,  and  still  later  the  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern thought.  Empire  we  need  not  describe  in  its  march.  But 
civilization  has  pursued  the  same  path,  originating  in  the  same 
orient,  so  fruitful  of  all  germs,  developing  itself  in  the  same  Eu- 
rope, so  genial  in  its  stimulating  influences ;  moving  still  toward 
the  west,  and  gathering  some  new  element  at  each  remove.  First 
religion  appears  on  the  plains  of  Palestine ;  next  art,  on  the 
shores  of  Greece  ;  then  law,  on  the  hills  of  Rome  ;  finally  liberty, 
on  Europe's  farthest  west,  where  new  elements  are  yet  strug^ 
gling  to  burst  forth  to  find  a  home  in  a  west  yet  more  remote* 
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Row  marked  in  all  history  is  the  progress  which  the  phjrsical 
structure  of  the  lands  themselves  seems  adapted  to  secure.  The 
process  of  origination  once  sufficiently  matured  on  the  plains  of 
Asia,  the  races  receive  their  development  on  the  broken  and  va- 
ried shores  of  Europe ;  and  then  in  the  fullness  of  time  a  new 
world  is  thrown  open,  fitted  not  to  originate  a  finer  type  of  man- 
hood, not  to  afford  a  more  genial  development,  but  to  furnish  a 
field  where  all  that  distant  climes  have  originated,  and  previous 
ages  matured,  may  expand  and  multiply  and  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion. This  process  through  the  past,  our  author  traces  up  to  the 
point  where,  with  a  redundant  population,  and  exhausted  institu- 
tions, Europe  pauses  in  her  career.  Then  Providence  lifts  the 
curtain,  another  world  comes  into  view,  and  the  developed  man 
and  the  domesticated  animal  of  the  old  world,  are  described  as 
advancing  to  the  subjugation  of  the  new. 

We  can  not  follow  onr  author  through  all  the  beautiful  detail 
into  which  he  carries  these  views.  He  shows  that  since  here  is 
to  spring  up  a  more  beneficent  social  state,  it  was  to  no  mere  ad- 
venturer that  the  possession  of  this  continent  could  be  granted, 
but  to  those  only  who  sought  here  a  home.  Formed  to  accom- 
plish a  work,  nay  the  work  of  the  future,  no  ties  of  race  or  of  na- 
tion must  confine  them.  This  is  to  be  the  universal  home,  where 
all  Europe's  children  are  to  work  out  in  harmony  the  problem  of 
the  world's  next  and  better  civilization. 

Conceding  the  justness  of  these  views  as  our  author  develops 
them,  we  turn  with  a  very  deep  and  devout  interest,  to  observe 
the  hand  of  a  divine  providence  in  the  distribution  of  the  new 
world  among  the  races  of  the  old.  Where  nature  is  so  luxuriant, 
and  on  so  mighty  a  scale,  no  single  nation,  no  single  race  of  men 
could  hope  successfully  to  encounter  her.  They  must  undertake 
the  enterprise  together,  divide  it  between  them,  and  execute  it  ac- 
cording to  their  several  capacities.  National  ambition  must  stim- 
ulate to  rivalry,  that  Spain  and  France  and  Britain  may  hasten  to 
fill  its  vacant  and  solitary  valleys  with  busy  life  of  men.  Africa 
too  must  send  over  her  unwilling  children,  and  those  whom  no 
allurement  could  entice  to  the  scene,  must  be  dragged  hither  by 
force,  and  pointed  by  the  finger  of  authority  to  their  contest  with 
nature  amid  the  cane-brakes  of  the  southwest.  This  work  tole- 
rably well  accomplished,  an  extremer  west  begins  to  invite  menj 
and  for  that  the  teeming  millions  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific even  now  stand  prepared.  China  shall  send  her  laborious 
and  patient  children  across  a  wider  ocean  to  people  valleys  less 
inviting,  and  to  extract  a  yet  richer  wealth  from  a  more  cheerless 
and  forbidding  soil.  In  vain  may  the  **  celestial  sovereign,"  the 
"  sire  of  ten  thousand  years,"  issue  his  ne  exeat,  and  seek  to  retain 
the  poverty-stricken  and  famishing  horde  upon  their  insufficient 
shore.  The  almighty  providence  hath  pronounced  its  decree- 
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the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  are  waiting  for  them  now ; 
and  the  prohibition  will  prevent  the  transfer  of  nought  but  their 
religion  and  their  institutions. 

While  thus  the  various  nations  of  Europe  are  contending  with 
Asia  and  Africa  for  the  possession  of  this  ample  and  fair  inherit- 
ance, it  becomes  a  question  of  surpassing  moment,  to  which  of 
them  shall  it  be  given  ?  Who  shall  found  these  new  common- 
wealths ?  Who  hold  the  reins  of  control  and  direction  over  the 
mighty  and  rushing  energies  which  are  here  to  spring  into  life  ? 
What  institutions,  what  language,  what  literature,  what  religion, 
are  to  mold  and  sway  this  continent,  itself  so  vast,  and  soon  to 
be  so  powerful  in  its  influence  over  the  rest  ?  It  is  not  difllcult 
to  read  the  answer ;  each  shall  do  the  work  and  exert  the  influ- 
ence to  which  he  is  physically,  intellectually ,  morally,  and  socially^ 
competent. 

The  African  shall  subdue  the  wide  savannahs  of  the  southwest, 
and  tame  the  luxuriant  wildness  of  nature  near  his  native  tropics. 
Asia  shall  supply  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  the  patient  toil 
that  are  requisite  to  convert  those  rugged  shores  of  the  newest 
west  into  the  peaceful  and  attractive  homes  of  civilized  men.  The 
peasantry  of  Europe,  of  whatever  nation,  trained  only  to  frugal- 
ity and  toil,  and  aspiring  to  little  else  than  such  a  destiny,  shall 
spend  their  strength  in  reclaiming  the  soil,  and  developing  its  pro- 
ductiveness. The  Irishman,  evicted  from  the  wretched  hovel 
where  he  was  content  to  dwell,  upon  the  border  of  starvation, 
shall  smooth  over  hill  and  valley  the  path  of  trade  and  travel,  and 
open  communications  from  river  to  river. 

But  these  shall  not  give  character  to  the  language  and  thought 
of  the  new  people,  nor  bring  their  imblessed  institutions  to  ex- 
pand and  strengthen  upon  this  virgin  soil.  These  shall  not  found 
the  seminaries  which  are  to  educate  the  people,  nor  fill  the  pul- 
pits that  are  to  instruct  the  land,  nor  in  anywise  stamp  their  moral 
likeness  upon  the  generations  of  the  future.  The  language  of 
this  nation  is  to  be  that  which  contains  the  literature  of  freedom, 
and  of  the  gospel.  Its  institutions  are  to  be  those  forever  of  dem- 
ocratic liberty.  Its  polity,  its  literature,  its  religious  faith,  its  ex- 
panding influence,  these  are  to  be  given  to  the  hands,  scarcely 
less  favored  than  was  Israel  of  old,  of  those  whom  God  prepared 
and  tested  in  the  fires  of  religious  persecution  two  hundred  years 
ago  in  England,  then  the  freest  and  most  religious  of  the  nations^ 
Raised  up  to  develop  these,  her  noblest  children,  she  was  after- 
wards hardened  to  qx^\  them ;  that  their  matured  love  of  liberty 
and  the  gospel  might  find  a  more  fitting  home,  take  a  purer  and 
finer  tone,  and  gain  a  wider  influence  over  the  nations  in  this  land 
of  promise,  which  the  Lord  their  God  hath  given  them  to  possess 
it.  Whoever  else  may  share  its  blessings  with  them — and  those 
blessings  are  offered  with  magnanimous  welcome  to  all — be  he 
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Huguenot  or  Lutheran,  or  whatever  else  he  may,  he  must  be 
joined  in  spirit  to  this  "  peculiar  people."  For  the  rest,  Prov-» 
idence  is  saying,  and  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear  it, 
<<  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed  your  flocks,  and  the  sons  of  the 
alien  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  your  vine*dressers ;  but  ye  shall 
be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord-'--men  shall  call  you  the  minis' 
ters  of  our  God."  Like  Israel  of  old,  that  race  shall  possess  "  great 
and  goodly  cities  which  he  builded  not,  houses  full  of  all  good 
things  which  he  filled  not,  wells  digged  which  he  digged  not, 
and  olive  trees  which  he  planted  not,"  and  all  that  he  enjoys,  be, 
by  virtue  of  his  superior  moral  manhood,  shall  repay  an  hundred' 
fold  in  the  intelligence,  freedom,  and  security,  which  he  dis- 
penses to  all  around  him  \  and  in  that  hallowed  type  of  piety  for 
which  he  so  freely  bled,  which  he  alone  knows  how  to  appreci- 
ate and  to  vindicate,  and  which  it  is  his  *  manifest  destiny^  to 
perpetuate,  and  to  extend  among  men. 

But  it  is  by  no  private  and  personal  right  that  he  holds  these 
privileges,  and  for  no  selfish  and  exclusive  ends.  If  more  tiiaQ 
all  others  the  Puritan  is  entrusted  with  command  over  the  new 
elements  of  moral  empire  which  are  here  developing,  it  is  because 
he  has  some  better  adaptation  than  others  for  that  work,  in  bis 
love  of  freedom  and  of  God.  In  faithfulness  to  his  hiffh  position, 
he  is  to  evangelize  and  elevate  the  humbler  races  which  God  is 
here  gathering  at  his  feet.  He  is  to  plant  in  each  fertile  valley^ 
which  the  toil  of  others  reclaims  from  the  wilderness,  the  sanctua* 
ties  of  his  earnest  piety.  He  is  to  sanctify  by  his  simple,  la^^ 
tional,  and  scriptural  faith,  the  powerful  mental  development  of 
what  is  to  be  the  earth^s  greatest  and  freest  people.  Freely  he 
has  received,  freely  must  he  give,  of  all  that  can  emancipate  the 
Boul  from  sin,  and  silly  the  earth  to  heaven  and  God.  Accomplish* 
iug  this  work,  his  influence  shall  stream  forth  as  wide  through  the 
earth,  and  as  grateful  to  the  nations,  as  the  light  of  the  mornings 

Then  shall  each  inferior  race  learn  according  to  its  measure, 
whatever  is  valuable  in  the  freedom  and  piety  which  bless  this 
land ;  and  each  shall  become  a  minister  of  good  to  its  '  kindred 
according  to  the  flesh.'  Missionaries  of  every  nation,  here  in* 
structed  to  know  the  tnith,  shall  bear  it  back  again  to  the  lands 
they  left ;  till  Protestant  Europe  shall  feel  a  new  stimulus,  and 
Catholic  lands  be  traversed  through  all  their  extent  by  the  heralds 
of  a  purer  and  more  ancient  Christianity.  Africa's  children  shall 
return  to  her  degraded  soil  with  the  means  of  dignity  and  eman- 
cipation for  her ;  and  the  Asiatic  shall  find  in  the  fresh  civilixa- 
tion  and  the  living  piety  of  the  present,  the  weapons  with  which 
to  destroy  those  petrified  systems  that  have  been  an  incubus  so 
long  upon  society  there.  Hence  shall  go  forth  each  race  that 
Providence  leads  hither,  themselves  here  enlightened  and  made 
free,  to  bear  freedom  and  light  to  older  lands,  till  they  diall  be* 
come  the  heritage  alike  of  aU. 
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Nor  is  this  the  end  of  these  beneficent  reciprocations.  Man, 
in  his  finest  moral  and  social  type,  coming  into  conflict  here  with 
the  grandest  development  of  nature,  engages  in  a  struggle  which 
will  task  his  energies  to  the  utmost.  Of  course  he  must  renew 
his  vigor  by  such  sustained  exertion.  Called  to  adapt  each  be- 
neficent institution  of  the  past  to  the  exigencies  of  a  new  con- 
dition, called  to  form  fresh  orgcmizations  for  exertion,  and  devise 
new  safeguards  for  liberty  and  happiness,  he  will  produce  by 
his  efforts  more  efficient  forms  of  law,  of  polity,  and  of  faith. 
Institutions  breathing  more  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  fraternity, 
will  return  to  repay  our  debt  to  society  in  the  old  world.  The 
church  unfettered  here  by  bondage  to  the  state  will  claim  there 
too  her  freedom.  Governments  will  learn  from  our  endeavor 
and  our  success,  how  much  wiser  and  safer  it  is  to  govern  the 
people  for  their  own  welfare  than  for  the  petty  interests  of  a  class. 
Institutions  will  spring  up  among  us  recognizing  rights  which 
the  Magna  Charta  did  not  assert,  nor  the  habeas  corpus  secure,  to 
be  propagated  where  these  time  honored  safeguards  of  liberty  had 
their  birth.  Constitutions  that  will  secure  coming  generations 
from  marauding  ministers  of  finance,  and  demolish  patents  of 
monopoly  against  which  never  parliament  protested,  which  will 
fill  up  abysses  of  debt,  and  remove  mountains  of  taxation,  will 
be  among  the  births  of  our  future ;  and,  devised  and  tested  amid 
our  freedom,  they  will  become  the  securities  of  a  better  liberty 
in  the  world's  older  civilization. 

But  we  must  not  prolong  our  remarks.  We  have  wished 
chiefly  to  exhibit  Prof.  Guyot's  labors  to  the  public  eye,  and  to 
contribute  our  influence  to  place  him  in  his  just  position  in  public 
esteem.  This  volume  promises  a  series  of  books  of  instniction 
from  his  pen,  for  which  we  shall  look  with  much  interest  and 
hope.  Meanwhile  we  perceive  that  the  University  Regents  of 
the  State  of  New  York  have  secured  his  services  temporarily  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  very  complete  system  of  meteorological 
observations  now  organizing  over  thai  great  state.  A  glance 
(which  has  been  kindly  permitted  us  in  advance  of  its  publica- 
tion) at  the  Report  of  Prof.  G.  to  that  body,  affords  evidence  of 
the  thorough  character  and  scientific  value  which  through  his 
agency  those  observations  will  be  made  to  possess.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  his  future  works  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  education  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
through  our  land ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  his  future  residence 
among  us  will  afford  just  ground  for  gratification  and  pride  that 
he  is  henceforth  to  be  our  countryman. 
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Akt.  IV.  — the    supremacy    of   GOD'S   LAW  — 
Mr.    SEWARD'S    SPEECH. 

Speech  of  William  H,  Seward  on  the  admission  of  California. 
Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Match  11,  1850. 

We  hold  to  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law.  We  believe  that 
the  authority  of  God's  law  is  paramount  to  the  authority  of  all 
human  laws — that  our  obligation  to  obey  God's  law  is  superior  to 
our  obligation  to  obey  any  human  law.  We  hold,  in  other  words, 
that  when  any  human  law  comes  in  conflict  with,  or  is  contrary 
to,  the  divine  law,  that  human  law  loses  all  authority  or  binding 
force. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  position  implies  slight  regard  for 
human  law.  It  results  rather  from  a  high  estimate  of  all  law ; 
an  estimate  which  justly  appreciates  all  law,  and  gives  the  hu- 
man and  divine  each  its  appropriate  place.  Human  law  is  indeed 
sacred.  But  the  divine  law  is  more,  infinitely  more,  sacred. 
Human  law,  as  a  general  rule  certainly,  we  are  bound  to  obey. 
So  God  ordains.  Human  government  is  his  ordinance;  and  he 
directs  us  to  obey  "  the  powers  that  be."  But  when  "  the 
powers  that  be"  give  a  law  which  is  contrary  to  God's  law  ;  when 
they  command  what  God  forbids,  and  forbid  what  he  commands 
— what  then  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  We  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man.  The  lower  must  yield  to  the  higher.  The  human 
law  becomes  null  and  void,  before  the  divine  law  with  which  it 
conflicts. 

It  would  seem  that  this  proposition  is  too  plain  to  need  argu- 
ment. But  alas !  evidence  is  daily  pressing  upon  us  that  it  is  not 
so.  The  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  whose  speech  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  the  admission  of  California  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  uttered  in  that  speech  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

**  We  deem  the  principle  of  the  law  for  the  recapture  of  fu^tives,  therefore, 
unjust,  unconstitutional,  and  immoral ;  and  thus  while  patriotifim  withholds  its 
approbation,  the  consciences  of  our  people  condemn  it 

"  You  will  say  that  these  convictions  of  ours  are  disltmil.  Grant  it  for  the 
sake  of  argument  They  are,  nevertheless,  honest ;  and  the  law  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted anK)ng  us,  not  among  you ;  not  by  us,  but  by  the  Federal  author!^. 
Has  any  government  ever  succeeded  in  changing  the  moral  convictions  of  its 
subjects  by  force  ?  But  these  convictions  imply  no  disloyalty.  We  reverence 
the  Constitution,  although  we  perceive  this  defect,  just  as  we  acknowledge  the 
splendor  and  the  power  of  the  sun,  although  its  surface  is  tarnished  with  here 
and  there  an  opaque  spot 

''Your  Constitution  and  laws  convert  hospitality  to  the  refugee  from  the 
most  degrading  oppression  on  earth  into  a  cnme,  but  all  mankind  except  you 
esteem  that  hospitality  a  virtue.  The  right  of  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from 
justice  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  hot  rests  in  volun- 
tary compacts.    I  know  of  only  two  compacts  found  in  diplomatic  histoiy  that 
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admitted  extradition  or  slates.  Here  k  one  of  them.  It  m  found  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  made  between  Alexander  Comnenus  and  Leontine,  Greek  Em- 
perors at  Constantinople,  and  Oleg,  King  of  Russia,  in  the  year  902,  and  is  in 
these  words : 

" '  If  a  Russian  slave  take  flight,  or  even  if  he  is  carried  away  by  any  one 
imder  pretence  of  having  been  bought,  his  master  shall  have  the  right  and 
power  to  pursue  him,  and  hunt  for  and  capture  him  wherever  he  shall  be  found ; 
and  any  person  who  shall  oppose  the  master  in  the  execution  of  this  right  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  violating  this  treaty,  and  be  punished  accordingly.' 

"  This  was  in  the  year  of  Grace  902,  in  the  period  called  the  *  Dark  Ages,' 
and  the  contracting  rowers  were  despotisms.   And  here  is  the  other: 

^ '  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  es- 
caping into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due.' 

**  This  is  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787,  and  the  parties 
were  the  republican  States  of  this  Union.  The  law  of  nations  disavows  such 
compacts ;  the  law  of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free- 
men, repudiates  them.  Armed  power  could  not  enforce  them,  because  there  is 
no  public  conscience  to  sustain  them.  I  know  that  there  are  laws  of  various 
sorts  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men.  There  are  constitutions  and  statutes, 
codes  mercantile  and  codes  civil ;  but  when  we  are  legislating  for  States,  es- 
pecially when  we  are  founding  States,  all  these  laws  must  be  brought  to  the 
standard  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  must  be  tried  by  that  standard,  and  must 
stand  or  fall  bjr  it" — pp.  5, 6. 

**  But  there  is  yet  another  aspect  in  which  this  principle  must  be  examined.  It 
regards  the  domain  only  as  a  possession,  to  be  enjoyed  either  in  common  or  by 
partition  by  the  citizens  of  the  old  States.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  national 
domain  is  ours.  It  is  true  it  was  acquired  by  the  valor  and  with  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  nation.  But  we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  over  it  We 
hold  no  arbitrary  authority  over  anything,  whether  acquired  lawfully  or  seized 
by  usurpation.  The  Constitution  regulates  our  stewardship ;  the  Constitution 
devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defense,  to  welfare,  and  to  liberty. 

^  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which  regulates  our  authority 
over  the  domain  and  devotes  it  to  the  same  noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a 
part,  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the  common  heritage  of  mankind,  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  Creator  pf^  the  Universe.  We  are  his  stewards,  and  must  so  dis- 
charge our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest  attainable  degree  their  happiness." 
—p.  8. 

These  sentiments,  the  simple  dictates  of  loyalty  to  God  and  to 
truth,  manfnlly  yet  modestly  expressed,  seem  to  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  with  general  disapprobation,  and  by  some 
members  even  with  horror  and  contempt.  Their  author  was  at 
once  numbered  with  dangerous  fanatics.  Some  Senators  went 
so  far  as  to  denounce  those  who  would  hold  social  intercourse 
with  such  a  man.  And  not  only  the  Hotspur  advocates  of  hu- 
man bondage,  but  men  who  rank  themselves  with  the  opponents 
of  slavery,  at  least  of  its  extension  ;  not  only  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  Senate,  but  the  ruling  orbs  of  that  intellectual  firmament — 
such  men  as  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay  and  Lewis  Cass — 
have  repeatedly  indulged  in  contemptuous  flings  and  broad  and 
bitter  sneers  at  the  New  York  Senator  for  propounding  the  idea 
that  allegiance  is  due  to  a  law  higher  than  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.    And  while  the  religious  press  of  the  North 
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has  generally  commended  the  Christian  manliness  of  Mr.  Seward, 
and  maintained  the  justice  of  his  position  ;  the  political  press, 
with  a  few  decided  and  honorable  exceptions,  has  either  sym- 
pathized with  the  sneering  and  contemptuous  Senators,  or  has 
kept  an  ominous  silence  respecting  the  whole  subject  Nor  is 
this  all.  Some  of  those  whose  sacred  ofSce  it  is  to  propound  and 
defend  the  divine  law,  have  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the 
idea  that  a  citizen  can  have  any  higher  rule  of  political  duty  than 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  ;  while  not  a  few  among  re- 
spectable laymen  have  declared  the  public  utterance  of  such  an 
idea  to  be  treason. 

With  such  facts  before  us,  we  can  not  doubt  the  importance  aqd 
necessity  of  setting  forth  the  sacred  supremacy  and  the  paramount 
obligation  of  God's  law. 

A  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  subject  must  give  an  answer  to 
two  inquiries.  First,  ought  human  law  to  yield,  is  it  null  and 
void,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  divine  law  ;  and  second- 
ly, who  is  to  judge  when  a  human  law  becomes  thus  null  and 
void. 

On  the  first  inquiry,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  highest  source 
of  truth  and  wisdom — the  Bible.  What  does  God  say  about  this 
matter  in  his  word  ? 

The  apostles  had  received  from  their  Lord  the  command, 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." They  went  forth  to  obey  that  command,  beginning  at 
Jerusalem.  But  very  soon  they  found  the  law  of  the  supreme 
civil  authority  of  their  nation  laid  across  this  path  which  their 
divine  master  had  commanded  them  to  tread.  They  went  for- 
ward, nevertheless,  and  right  over  the  law  which  was  designed 
to  stop  their  course.  For  this  cause,  they  were  taken,  and  cast 
into  prison.  <^  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  by  night,  ofiened  the 
prison  doors,  and  brought  them  forth,  and  said.  Go,  stand  and 
speak,  in  the  temple,  all  the  words  of  this  life."  Accordingly 
they  went,  and  preached,  and  thus  in  the  most  public  of  aU 
places,  and  in  the  boldest  manner,  again  transgressed  the  law. 
But,  ere  long,  they  were  arrested  by  the  captain  of  the  temple 
and  the  officers,  and  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  or  council 
of  seventy — ^the  chief  civil  authority  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
Sanhedrim,  as  this  was  a  case  which  created  much  public  excite- 
ment, had  called  in  to  their  assistance  the  senate  or  eklership; 
just  as,  in  our  times,  a  judge,  in  a  case  of  great  interest  or  diffi- 
culty, one  for  instance  which  involves  the  life  of  a  fellow  being, 
calls  in  another  judge  to  sit  with  him  during  the  triaL  This 
senate,  or  eldership,  consisted  of  the  two  other  courts  of  the 
temple,  composed  of  twenty  three  judges  each;  so  that,  if  there 
was  a  full  attendance,  there  were  116  judges.  Before  this  most 
august  tribunal  in  the  Jewish  nation,  the  three  highest  judicial 
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and  legislative  bodies  of  that  nation  combined  in  one  for  the  oc- 
casion, stood  the  apostles.  Then,  the  high  priest  asked  them, 
saying,  "  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not 
teach  in  this  name  ?"  The  apostles  did  not  pretend  to  deny  the 
civil  power  and  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Indeed  they  could 
not ;  for  it  was  undoubtedly  the  supreme  civil  power  of  the  na- 
tion, and  its  command  was  the  supreme  Jewish  law.  Nor  did  they 
deny  the  act  with  which  they  were  charged.  But  they  boldly  justi- 
fied the  act,  on  the  ground  that  a  higher  than  the  highest  human 
authority  had  commanded  it.  They  admitted  that  they  had  dis- 
obeyed  the  supreme  human  law ;  but  they  justified  that  disobe- 
dience, on  the  ground  that  the  law  disobeyed  was  contrary  to  the 
higher  and  paramount  law  of  Ood.  "  Then  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  answered  and  said :  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man."  And  forthwith,  they  proceeded  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
very  court,  before  which  they  were  arraigned  for  preaching  the 
gospel.  All  know  the  result.  Some  doubt  about  the  wisdom  of 
interfering  with  these  men  was  expressed  by  some  of  the  judges, 
and  thus  the  council  was  withheld  from  extreme  penal  measures. 
However  before  they  let  the  apostles  go,  they  caused  them  to  be 
scoui^d,  and  commanded  them  to  speak  no  more  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  But  they,  immediately,  and  most  industriously,  disobeyed 
that  command.  As  the  sacred  historian  informs  us,  '^  they  de- 
parted from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name.  And  daily,  in  the 
temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach 
Jesus  Christ." 

At  another  time,  Peter  and  John,  just  after  they  had  wrought 
a  notable  and  undeniable  miracle  which  testified  that  God  was 
with  them  and  authorized  and  guided  them  in  what  they  spoke, 
were  arraigned  by  the  Jewish  nilers,  and  commanded  not  to 
speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  ''  But  Peter  and 
John  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  barken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye. 
For  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard." 

When  Daniel  was  a  subject  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom,  a 
law  was  passed — an  unchangeable  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
— ^forbidding  any  one  to  ask  a  petition  of  any  God  or  man,  for 
thirty  days,  except  of  the  king.  But  what  did  Daniel  ?  The 
sacr^  historian  informs  us  in  these  words.  '^  Now  when  Daniel 
knew  that  the  writing  was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house  ;  and 
his  windows  being  open  in  his  chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  he 
kneeled  three  times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime."  And  we  know  well  from  the  sub- 
sequent history  that  God  approved  of  his  disobedience  to  that  im- 
pious decree.    This  case  of  Daniel  is  very  strong,  and  specially 
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in  point,  because  Daniel  was  a  high  officer  in  the  Persian  king- 
dom ;  standing  in  a  i-elation  to  that  kingdom  somewhat  like  to 
that  in  which  an  officer  of  the  United  States  stands  to  the  consti- 
tution, laws  and  authorities  of  our  national  government. 

Another  notable  testimony,  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  like  noan- 
ner  divinely  approved,  was  given  in  the  same  kingdom.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  and  set  it  up  on  the 
plain  of  Dura,  and  made  a  decree,  that,  whenever  a  specified  sig- 
nal should  be  given,  every  man  should  fall  down  and  worship  the 
golden  image.  But  three  Jews,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed- 
nego  did  not  obey  the  decree.  For  this  cause  they  were  brought 
before  the  enraged  king,  who  gave  them  one  opportunity  to  es- 
cape, by  obedience  to  his  decree,  from  the  punishment  of  being 
cast  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Their  reply  is  familiar  to  all.  "  O 
king,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this  matter.  If  it  be 
so,  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning 
fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand.  But  if 
not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  toe  mil  not  seive  thy 
gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up/' 
The  result  in  this  case  also  testified  the  divine  approval.  This, 
too,  like  Daniel's  was  a  strong  case ;  for  these  three  men  wete 
high  officers  under  the  king,  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

Take  another  example,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  gave  com- 
mand to  the  Hebrew  women,  whose  office  it  was  to  assist  at  the 
birth  of  Hebrew  children,  to  destroy  all  the  sons.  But  these 
women,  we  are  told,  feared  God,  and  did  not  as  the  king  of  Egypt 
commanded  them,  but  saved  the  men  children  alive.  And  we  are 
expressly  told  that  God  approved  their  conduct  and  dealt  well 
with  them. 

Our  Savior,  probably,  had  special  reference  to  magistrates  and 
their  wicked  laws,  or  if  he  did  not,  he  certainly  included  them 
among  others  by  his  language,  when  he  said,  "  Fear  not  them 
who  kill  the  body  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can 
do,  but  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  fear  him."  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
in  view  of  this  passage,  that  when  man's  law  conflicts  with  the 
divine  law,  God  would  have  us  obey  the  latter,  and  disobey  the 
former  ? 

But  we  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 
There  is  much  more  which  the  familiarity  of  our  readers  with 
that  sacred  book  will  supply ;  especially  those  numerous  passages 
where  God  expressly  asserts  his  supreme  dominion  over  all  earthly 
governments,  and  calls  himself  King  of  kings  and  Liord  of  lords. 

Let  us  now  consult  human  authority  on  this  question. 
There  is  none  probably  more  generally  acknowledged  on  ques^ 
tions  of  law  than  Blackstone's  Commentaries — the  standard  au- 
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thority  in  all  oar  schools  and  courts  of  law.  Now  this  author 
abundantly  declares  that  human  law  derives  all  its  binding  force 
.  from  God  and  his  law  ;  and  that  whenever  it  conflicts  with  God's 
law,  as  revealed  either  in  nature  or  in  the  Bible,  it  is  null  and 
void.     This  is  his  language.     The  italics  are  ours. 

"  This  law  of  nature  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dictated 
by  God  himself,  is  of  course  superior  in  obligation  to  any  other. 
It  is  binding  over  all  the  globe,  in  all  countries,  and  at  all  tiroes: 
no  hitman  laws  are  of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this;  and  such 
of  them  as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  authority, 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original." 

"  Divine  Providence  in  compassion  to  the  frailty,  the  imperfec- 
tion, and  the  blindness  of  human  reason,  hath  been  pleased,  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  to  discover  and  enforce  its 
laws,  by  an  immediate  and  direct  revelation.  The  doctrines, 
thus  delivered,  we  call  the  revealed  or  divine  law,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  only  in  the  holy  scriptures." 

"  Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  law 
of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws;  that  is  to  say,  no  human 
law  should  be  suffered  to  contradict  these.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  great  number  of  indifferent  points,  in  which  both  the  divine 
law  and  the  natural  leave  a  man  at  his  own  liberty ;  but  which 
are  found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  society  to  be  restrained 
within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  that  human  laws  have 
their  greatest  force  and  efficacy :  for,  with  regard  to  such  points 
as  are  not  indifferent,  human  laws  are  only  declaratory  of,  and 
act  in  subordination  to,  the  former.  To  instance  in  the  case  of 
murder :  this  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonstra- 
bly by  the  natural  law ;  and  from  these  prohibitions  arises  the 
true  unlawfulness  of  this  crime.  Those  human  laws  that  annex 
a  panishment  to  it,  do  not  at  all  increase  its  moral  guilt,  or  super- 
add any  fresh  obligation,  in  foro  conscientice,  to  abstain  from  its 
perpetration.  Nay,  if  any  human  law  should  allow,  or  enjoin  us 
to  commit  it,  we  are  bound  to  transgress  that  human  law,  or  else 
we  must  offend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine." — (Introduction, 
Sec.  2-     On  the  Nature  of  Laws  in  general.) 

The  expression  of  Lord  Brougham  with  reference  to  this  point, 
in  his  eloquent  speech  in  the  British  Parliament  on  West  India 
Emancipation,  is  familiar  to  all,  '^  There  is  a  law  above  ail  huTnan 
enactments,  written  by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man." 

Let  tis  now  carry  this  question  to  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 

Let  the  question  be  put  to  a  man's  conscience,  in  a  practical 
shape,  thus — "  If  human  law  commands  me  to  do  what  God  for- 
bids, or  forbids  me  to  do  what  God  commands,  which  ought  I  to 
obey  ?"  Does  any  human  conscience  hesitate  here  ?  Or  take  a 
specific  case.     Take  the  case  supposed  in  the  quotation  just  made 
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from  BlackstODe.  Suppose  ^e  human  gorermimit  under  which 
a  person  lives  commands  him  to  commit  a  murder,  when  God  has 
said,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder !"  Which  would  his  conscience 
bid  him  to  obey?  Would  he  have  any  doubt  that  he  ought  to 
disobey  that  human  government,  whatever  the  consequences  to 
himself?  Or  suppose  human  nilers  should  command  him  to  bear 
false  witness,  or  tell  a  lie,  would  not  his  conscience  at  once  de- 
cide that  his  duty  is  to  disobey  ?  Or  suppose,  again,  that  the 
government  under  which  he  lives,  should  forbid  him  to  worship 
God,  and  command  him  to  worship  idols,  would  not  his  con- 
science require  him  to  disregard  its  prohibition?  These  plain 
cases  are  taken,  because  they  are  clear  cases  of  a  violation  of 
God^s  law  commanded  by  human  law.  In  like  manner,  in  any 
case  where  human  law  clearly  conflicts  with  the  divine  law,  con- 
science decides  that  human  law  to  be  null  and  void.  Surely  it 
will  be  so  decided  by  every  enlightened  conscience.  If,  in  any 
case,  there  is  doubt  or  hesitation,  it  is  not  because  conscience 
hesitates  about  the  supremact/ of  the  divine  law,  but  because  there 
is  doubt  whether  in  that  case  human  law  cloes  really  conflict  with 
the  divine. 

Let  us  now  carry  the  question  to  the  tribunal  of  reason. 

There  are  three  views  which  reason  teaches  us  to  take  of  this 
subject,  each  of  which  is  decisive. 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  man  derives  his  existence  and  all  that  he 
has  from  God.  He  has  the  capacity  and  authority  to  govern, 
only  as  he  derives  them  from  God.  His  authority,  therefore, 
must  be  inferior  and  subordinate  to  God's  authority.  Surely  the 
stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  source.  Surely  the  officer 
whom  the  government  commissions  can  not  have  authority  supe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  government  which  commissioned  him.  How 
then  can  any  human  authority  overrule  the  authority  of  God ;  or 
how  can  any  human  commandment  be  binding  when  it  contra- 
venes God's  commandment? 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  reason  teaches  wherein  authority  eon/- 
sistSj  and  thus  shows  that  God's  authority  in  its  constituent  el^ 
tnents  is  altogether  superior  to  human  authority.  Authority,  or 
the  right  to  govern,  consists  in  competency  to  govern — ^in  power, 
wisdom  and  goodness — the  qualities  which  fit  one  for  goveni- 
ment.  The  foundation  of  God's  authority  over  the  universe  lies 
in  his  infinite  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  qualify  him  to 
rule  the  universe.  Now,  as  no  human  governors  ever  have  ap- 
proached or  ever  can  approach  the  infinite  God  in  those  perfec- 
tions which  are  the  basis  of  authority,  so  their  authority  must 
ever  be  immensely  inferior  to  his;  and  the  idea  that  theirs 
should  conflict  with  and  overrule  his,  is  not  to  be  allowed  for  a 
moment. 
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(3.)  Reason  teaehes  us,  again,  that  God's  will  or  law  is  a  per- 
fect indicatiofi  of  right,  while  human  law  is  a  very  imperfect  and 
ODcertain  indication  of  right  ^  and  therefore  when  the  divine  con- 
flicts with  human  law,  men  are  bound  to  obey  the  former  and 
disobey  the  latter :  since  men  are,  firom  their  nature,  uixier  com- 
plete obligation  to  regard  the  right. 

Right  is  not  founded  in  the  will  of  any  being,  even  in  the  will 
of  God,  but  is  eternal  and  immutable.  There  is  an  eternal  law 
of  right  which  is  antecedent  to  all  created  beings  and  independent 
of  all  beings,  which  applies  to  all  worlds  and  all  beings,  to  which 
God  himself  conforms  his  conduct,  and  by  which  he  calls  on  us 
to  judge  ttrhether  his  conduct  is  not  just  and  equal.  As  Black- 
stone  says,  in  the  work  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
Tnade;  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  "has  laid  down  only  such 
laws  as  were  founded  in  those  relations  of  justice  that  existed  in 
the  nature  of  things,  antecedent  to  any  positive  precept.  These 
are  the  eternal,  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil,  to  which  the 
Creator  himself  in  sdl  his  dispensations  conforms."  This  decla- 
ration both  reason  and  the  Bible  recognize  as  true.  For  instance, 
to  purpose,  and  to  do,  good,  is  right,  and  to  purpose,  and  to  do, 
evil,  is  wrong.  They  have  been  so  eternally,  and  will  be ;  and 
the  will  of  no  being  whatever  can  make  them  otherwise.  This 
eternal  law  of  right  men  feel  bound  to  obey.  It  binds  them. 
They  are  so  made  that  they  can  not  avoid  the  sense  of  obligation 
to  do  what  is  right.  ^ 

Now  God,  t^ing  perfect  in  knowledge  and  goodness,  knows 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  has  declared  in  his  law,  this  eternal 
rule  of  right ;  so  that  his  law  is  a  perfectly  unerring  indiccUikm 
of  righL  But  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  are  very  liable  to 
error,  both  in  knowledge  and  disposition,  the  will  or  law  of  ik> 
man,  or  set  of  men,  can  be  relied  on  as  infallibly  conformed  to 
the  rule  of  right.  Of  course,  God's  law  ought  always  to  take 
precedence  of  human  law — the  infallible  must  predominate  over 
the  fallible. 

But  this  question  surely  need  not  be  further  aigued.  Perhaps 
our  readers  will  say  it  has  been  argued  too  long  already.  Then 
let  them  see  to  it,  that  they  not  only  admit  intellectually  the  su- 
premacy of  the  divine  law,  but  that  they  so  prize  and  love  it, 
that  they  will  not  bolt  from  the  conclusions,  which  may  be  fairly 
drawn  from  it. 

We  wiH  now  consider  briefly  the  second  of  the  questions  pro- 
posed at  the  outset  of  the  discussion.  Who  is  to  judge  when  a 
human  law  becomes  null  and  void  by  its  conflict  with  the  divine 
law? 

To  this  question,  the  only  correct  and,  indeed,  the  only  practi- 
cable answer  is.  Each  person^  toith  whatever  light  and  aid  he  can 
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geif  divine  and  human,  must  decide  for  hiwudf.  A  queadoa 
which  is  not  practical,  which  does  not  concern  our  conduct,  om 
obligations,  our  responsibility,  of  stich  a  question  it  can  be  of 
little  moment  whether  any  decision  is  made :  but  if  the  quesdon 
is  practical ;  if  it  does  concern  our  conduct,  our  obligations,  oor 
responsibility ;  if,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  what  we 
shall  say  or  not  say,  of  what  we  shall  do  or  not  do ;  then  it  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  decided,  and  which  each  one  must 
decide  for  himself.  Each  is  bound  to  get  all  the  hght  he  can ; 
but  after  all,  the  act  is  to  be  his,  and  he  must  decide  what  it 
shall  be. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  can  be  stated  in  few  words.  God's 
law  is  addressed  to  men  as  individuals,  to  each  one  among  them. 
It  runs  thus,  Thou  shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not.  And  God,  who  thus 
addresses  men,  individually,  in  his  law,  holds  them  responsible  for 
obedience.  It  is  written,  '^  so  then  every  one  must  give  account 
of  himself  to  God."  He  bids  them  search  the  Scriptures  to  learn 
what  his  law  to  them  is ;  and  he  forbids  them  to  take  for  teach- 
.  ing  the  commandments  of  men,  and  directs  them  to  try  all  hu- 
man teaching  by  the  infallible  standard  of  his  declared  will.  He 
permits  no  human  ruler  or  judge,  no  human  officer,  counsellor, 
parliament,  or  congress,  to  stand  between  his  command  and  them. 
And  when  they  come,  at  last,  to  stand  before  his  tribunal  he  will 
judge  them  for  their  own  opinions  and  conduct.  It  will  not  avail 
them  then  to  plead,  as  an  apology  for  disobedience  to  his  law, 
that  a  human  government  justified  and  commanded  disobedience. 
The  answer  will  be,  the,  divine  law  was  of  paramount  authority ; 
and  you  knew  it  or  ought  to  have  known  it  It  will  not  avail 
them  to  say,  that  this  or  that  human  judge,  or  council,  or  senate, 
or  ruler,  told  them  that  the  human  law  did  not  conflict  in  that 
ease  with  the  divine,  or,  if  it  did,  that  nevertheless  they  ought  to 
obey  it  The  answer  will  be  direct  The  law  was  addressed  to 
you  as  an  intelligent  being  capable  of  understanding  it,  and  obey- 
ing it ;  and  you  were  required  to  know  it  and  to  obey  it. 

Indeed  this  method  of  frivate  judgment,  each  one  determining, 
under  his  responsibility  to  God,  what  God's  law  requires  of  him, 
is  the  only  practicable  method.  What  else  can  one  do  ?  It  can 
not  be  pretended  that  he  should  go  to  any  other  private  individ- 
ual. He  may,  indeed,  for  light  and  advice,  but  not  for  decision. 
For  before  God  no  one  can  assume  his  responsibility,  or  if  one 
did,  God  would  repudiate  the  assumption,  and  hold  the  other  to 
account.  To  whom  then  shall  he  go  ?  To  some  department  of 
the  government  ?  That  can  not  be  pretended ;  for  that  would 
be  to  ask  that  government  to  decide  a  question  between  itself  aod 
God — a  question  which  it  had  just  decided  wrong  by  enacting  a 
law  contrary  to  God's  law.  That  would  be,  as  though  Peter  and 
the  apostles  bad  left  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether  they 
ought  to  obey  God  or  the  Sanhedrim,  to  the  Sanhedrim  itself/ 
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And  this  leads  as  to  ask  how  it  was  in  the  cases  to  which  re& 
erence  has  been  made,  and  which  are  dirinely  recorded  for  our 
inslruction.  How  was  it  with  Peter  and  John,  how  was  it 
with  Peter  and  the  apostles,  when  the  question  was  whether  hur 
man  and  divine  requirements  conflict^,  and  if  so,  what  thef 
ought  to  do  ?  How  was  it  with  Daniel  ?  How  was  it  with  the 
three  Israelitish  princes  ?  Did  thejr  allow  the  final  decision  of  thai 
question  to  be  made  by  any  tribunal  but  that  of  their  own  con- 
sciences? How  would  it  have  answered  their  personal  obliga*- 
tioDS  to  Crod,  if  they  had  left  the  decision  of  that  question  to 
some  Jewish  council,  or  Babylonian  judge  ? 

No.  We  must  hold  to  the  supremacy  of  the  individual  txm- 
ecience,  as  well  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  law.  We  must 
hold  that  each  man's  conscience  is  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  ques- 
tions of  his  duty.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  no  Protestant 
could  deny  this.  The  opposite  doctrine  is  Roman  Catholic  alto- 
gether. We  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  quoting 
the  eminent  authority  of  Bidiop  Butler. 

*'  That  our  conscience  approves  of  and  attests  to  such  a  course 
of  action,  is  itself  alone  an  obligation.  Conscience  does  not  only 
offer  itself  to  show  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise 
carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide,  the 
guide  assigned  us  by  the  author  of  our  nature ;  it  therefore  belongs 
to  our  condition  of  being ;  it  is  our  duty  to  walk  in  that  path, 
and  fdlow  this  guide,  without  looking  about  to  see  whether  we 
may  not  possibly  forsake  them  with  impunity.'^ 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  we  advocate  is  attested,  in 
some  of  its  aspects  or  applications,  by  the  universal  assent  of  man- 
kind. The  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  God — they 
who  were  loyal  to  their  own  convictions  of  what  duty  and  the 
divine  precepts  enjoin,  notwithstanding  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  edicts  of  rulers  in  church  or  state ;  and  who  persisted  in  their 
course,  though  in  that  course  were  reproach  and  contempt,  suffer- 
ing and  blood,  prisons  and  tortures,  the  gibbet  and  the  stake — 
what  is  the  verdict  of  the  world  respecting  them  ?  Are  they  not 
universally  justified  and  honored  ?  Are  they  not  set  forth  for  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  all  men,  as  examples  of  heroic  integ- 
rity, philanthropy  and  piety  ?  Yet  they  acted  on  precisely  the 
doctrine  we  have  defended.  They  attended  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science.* They  obeyed  God  rather  than  man.  They  sacredly 
regarded  what  they  thought  to  be  the  commandments  of  God, 
however  forbidden  by  the  commandments  of  men. 

Let,  then,  Messrs.  Webster,  Clay  and  Cass  sneer  at  the  mar- 
tyrs. Let  them  uncanonize  the  sainted  ones,  whose  steadfast  and 
suffering  loyalty  to  God  and  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  wicked 
statutes  and  edicts  of  human  power,  has  enshrined  them  in  the 
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hearts  of  the  church.  Let  them  sneer  at  the  murmmoos  decision 
of  human  reason,  and  at  the  common  sense  and  general  conseDl 
of  mankind.  Yea,  let  them  sneer  at  Peter  and  John.  Let  them 
set  down  the  apostles  of  Christ  as  fanatics.  Let  them  cast  tlieir 
•ontempt  on  Daniel,  and  hia  three  companions  in  heroic  pietf. 
Let  them,  in  their  extreme  and  fanatical  loyalty  to  the  slave-calcb- 
ing  compacts  of  a  huntian  constitution,  veni  their  sneers  upon  the 
Bible,  and  upon  our  divine  Lord,  who  enjoined  upen-his  disciples 
a  fear  of  God  above  all  other  fear.  They  have  virtually  done^ 
or  attempted  to  do  this,  in  sneering  at  the  truly  honorable  SeiMilor 
from  New  York,  for  propounding  the  idea  that  there  is  a  higher 
rule  of  duty  than  any  human  laws  or  constitution.  But  be  it 
known  to  those  sneering  Senators  that  the  great  body  of  truly 
conscientious  and  religious  men  condemn  their  sneers,  and  moum 
over  their  defective  and  inadequate  moral  sense.  And  lei  Mv. 
Seward,  on  the  other  hand,  be  assured,  that  the  enlightened  moral 
sense  of  thoughtful  and  religious  men,  throughout  the  country,  is 
with  him.  They  exult  to  see  a  man  stand  up  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  loyal  to  the  supreme  law  of  God,  and  reminding  his 
fellow  Senators  that  that  law  is  above  the  constitution  of  the  land. 
And  they  can,  assure  him  that  this  act  of  his  will  be  held  in  bon* 
orable  remembrance,  when  the  sneers  of  those  who  assailed  bini 
will  be  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  dark  spots  on  their  fame. 
And  let  those  who  accuse  of  treason  the  men  who  maintain, 
in  the  legislative  hall,  by  the  press,  or  in  the  pulpit,  the  supren>- 
acy  of  the  divine  law  and  of  the  human  eonscience,  beware 
themselves  of  a  treason  worse  and  more  perilous  than  treason 
against  human  government,  even  treason  against  Jehovah— ^trea- 
son against  him  whose  kingdom  will  endure  when  all  earthly 
kingdoms,  republics,  constitutions  and  laws  shall  have  perished, 
*— treason  against  him  to  whom  they  must  give  their  final  ao- 
leount,  and  who  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 


Art.    v.— JOHN    COTTON, 

The  Life  €f  John  Cotton.  By  A.  W.  McCluhe.  Written  for 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society,  and  revised  l»y  the 
Committee  of  Publication.  Boston:  Mass.  Sabbath  Schod 
Society.    1846.     pp.  300. 

The  managers  of  "  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society" 
have  eng^ed  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  getting  up  a  series  of 
biographical  volumes,  entitled  "  Lives  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of 
New  England."  Six  volumes  have  been  published,  of  which 
Ibe  volun^e  now  before  us  is  the  first. 
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The  merits  and  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  obvious.  It 
propoees  to  provide  for  all  our  Sabbath  School  libraries  a  body  of 
historical  and  biographical  literature,  which  shall-  commend  to 
coming  ages  all  that  was  sound  in  the  principles,  and  all  that  was 
good  in  the  examples,  of  the  heroic  fathers  of  New  England,  b 
proposes  to  direct  the  attention  of  competent  writers  to  the  pr^- 
mtion  of  works  in  this  particular  line,  by  giving  them  some  com- 
fortable assurance  that  the  labor  thus  employed  shall  not  be  in 
vain.  It  proposes  to  circulate  and  sell  the  volumes  thus  prepared, 
by  employing  for  that  end  the  various  influences  and  agencies 
which  can  be  wielded  by  a  popular  religious  publishing  Society. 
We  can  not  doubt  that  the  enterprise,  so  far  as  doing  good  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  highly  successful.  Books  prepared  under  such 
auspices,  and  "  revised  by  the  Committee  of  Publication,"  will 
certainly  be  safe. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  plan  are  perhaps  equally  obvious, 
fiooks  written  *•  to  order,^  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee, are  not  quite  so  likely  to  glow  with  a  natural  inspiration, 
as  those  which  are  written  under  the  excitement  of  an  inward 
impulse  on  the  mind  of  the  author.  The  position,  too,  of  the 
author  writing  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  such  a  series,  got  up  by  a 
religious  publishing  Society  for  the  churches  of  one  denomination 
exclusively,  is  not  altogether  desirable.  Each  biography  in  the 
series  must  needs  be  rather  a  panegyric  than  an  impartial  and  criti- 
cal history.  No  opinion  discordant  with  the  opinions  of  ^'  the  pub- 
lishing committee" — ^no  free,  bold  thought  that  might  provoke 
some  new  discussion,  can  find  admission.  And  if  by  any  acci- 
dent the  committee  shall  have  permitted  themselves  to  affix  their 
imprimatur  to  some  rash  utterance  that  gives  oflense,  what  can 
the  author  expect  but  that  on  the  first  indication  of  hostility,  on 
the  first  comf^aint  from  any  quarter  from  which  ihe  committee 
has  any  thing  to  hope  or  fear,  his  employers  and  publishers  will 
withdraw  his  book  from  the  market,  and  will  virtually  stigmatize 
it  as  being  at  the  best,  of  dangerous  tendency  ?  Beside  all  this, 
the  author  can  hardly  fail  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  attempt  to 
do  two  things  at  once.*  He  is  employed  in  writing  a  book  for 
Sunday  School  libraries,  a  young  people's  book,  which  shall  be 
at  the  same  time  a  book  for  general  circulation.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  entirely — to  write  for  the  great  public,  and  yet  to 
be  betrayed  into  no  disquisition  or  digression  inappropriate  to  the 
design  of  a  Sabbath  School,  is  an  achievement  to  which  few 
writers  are  equal.  Mr.  Jacob  Abbott  could  do  it ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  could  have  done  it.  But  we  doubt  whether  any  such  thing 
could  have  been  done  by  John  Poster  or  Thomas  Chalmers. 
Jane  Taylor  could  have  done  it ;  but  the  powers  of  her  brother 
Isaac  are  hardly  equal  to  such  a  task. 
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In  the  volume  now  under  consideration,  Mr.  M'dure  has  over- 
come the  various  difficulties  of  hrs  task  in  a  manner  highly  cred- 
itable to  his  sbility  as  a  writer  and  to  the  heartiness  of  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  founders  of  these  New  England  commonwealths 
and  churches.  In  dealing  with  a  book  so  well  intended,  and  on 
th^  whole  so  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  we  will  not  indulge  io 
any  ungracious  criticism.  We  hope  it  ratay  be  found  ere  long  m 
every  Sunday  School  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  commun- 
ion from  Maine  to  California.  And  we  can  not  but  regret  that 
there  is  so  little  chance  of  its  finding  entrance  into  Sunday 
Schools  of  any  other  denomination.  Not  only  must  Unitarians 
and  Episcopalians  reject  it  with  horror ;  but  even  our  Presbyteriwi 
friends  of  whatever  type,  must  be  careful  how  they  permit  their 
young  people  to  read  it,  for  the  author's  zeal  against  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  government  burns  with  a  clear  and  unrelenting 
flame. 

The  age  of  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  not  like  the 
passing  age,  in  which  hardly  any  body  that  has  occupied  any 
public  station  can  escape  the  honors  of  biography.  Yet  the  life 
of  John  Cotton  was  written  and  published,  six  years  after  bis 
death,  by  his  friend  and  successor,  John  Norton.  Nearly  half  a 
century  afterwards  he  was  again  commemorated  by  his  grandson 
Cotton  Mather  in  that  great  barathrum  of  Puritan  pedantry,  the 
Magnalia.  John  Davenport  also  wrote  a  life  of  Cotton,  which 
was  never  published,  but  which  Norton  and  Mather  appear  to 
have  consulted,  and  which  was  preserved  in  manuscript  as  late 
as  the  days  of  Gov.  Hutchinson,  and  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  stamp-act  mob  in  1766,  which  destroyed  so  many  treas- 
ures of  that  kind  in  burning  Hutchinson's  library.  Another 
memoir  by  Samuel  Whiting  of  Lynn,  long  remained  unpublish- 
ed, but  when  it  was  given  to  the  public  by  Hutchinson  in  his 
volume  of  historical  papers,  it  was  seen  to  have  been  the  basis 
not  only  of  Mather's  narrative  but  also  of  Norton's.  The  early 
history  of  Massachusetts  abounds  in  notices  of  Cotton  Und  of  his 
influence  in  civil  and  still  more  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  In  the 
controversial  writings  of  that  age  on  boA  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  especially  in  those  belonging  to  the  controversy  between 
Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism,  Cotton  is  spoken  of  in  a 
tone  which  shows  that  he  was  felt  to  be  a  man  of  power.  Who 
was  John  Cotton  ?  What  service  did  he  render  in  his  generation  ? 

Fifteen  years  before  the  close  of  that  century  which  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  Reformation,  there  was  living  in  the  pleasant 
old  town  of  Derby,  where  the  Derwent  gives  its  line  of  beauty 
to  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Derbyshire,  a  grave  and  religious 
man,  named  Roland  Cotton.  He  was  of  an  honorable  descent ; 
but  his  parents  having  been  <<  by  some  injustice,"  as  the  family 
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tradition  reports,  "  deprived  of  great  revenues,"  he  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  betaking  himself  to  some  plebeian  employ- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  brought  up  a  lawyer,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  legal  science  and  skill  might  enable  him  to  recover  the  estate 
which  had  been  wrongfully  wrested  from  his  family.    At  the 
date  which  we  have  indicated,  the  conflict  between  the  two  ad- 
verse elements  of  the  English  Reformation  had  not  yet  passed 
its  first  grand  crisis.     There  were  no  known  /*  dissenters,"  in  the 
modem  English  use  of  that  word,  but  almost  everywhere  there 
were  "non-conformists,"  the  spiritual  descendants  of  WyclifFe 
and  the  Lollards,  praying  and  waiting  for  a  purer  and  more  thor- 
ough reformation  which  should  bring  the  Church  of  England 
into  a  full  agreement  with  the  purest  churches  of  the  continent. 
The  petrification  of  the  Anglican  Church-system  with  all  its 
contradictions  was  not  then  understood  to  be  a  completed  fact ; 
for  the  system  itself  was  new;  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  author  of 
it,  was  still  upon  the  throne ;  her  cousin  Mary  of  Scotland,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  had  not  yet 
fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  and  who  could  tell  how 
soon  the  accession  of  another  monarch,  either  more  popish  or 
more  protestant  than  that  last  and  princeliest  of  the  Tudors, 
might  restore  the  mass  or  reform  the  prayer-book  ?    Only  twenty- 
seven  years  had  passed  since  the  reign  of  "  bloody  Mary."    The 
smoke  from  the  martyr-pyres  of  Oxford  and  Smithfield,  was  still, 
as  it  were,  in  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  English  people.    Among 
the  children  of  that  memorable  John  Rogers,  the  first  martyr  of 
dueen  Mary's  reign,  whose  "  wife  and  nine  small  children"  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  stake  and  stood  by  while  he  was  burned,  the 
"  one  at  the  breast,"  if  still  living  at  the  time  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, had  not  yet  passed  the  noon  of  life.    Just  at  that  time 
the  long  religious  war  in  the  Netherlands — the  war  which  estab- 
lished the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  Dutch  republic — was 
astonishing  all  Europe  with  the  desperateness  of  its  battles  and 
the  splendid  succession  of  the  victories  won  for  freedom  and  for 
the  reformed  religion ;  and  Elizabeth,  by  entering  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  new  republic,  was  giving  to  the  imperial  power 
of  Spain  a  defiance  which  was  answered  not  long  afterwards  by 
the  armada  of  1587  that  was  to  invade  and  conquer  England, 
and  to  recover  the  English  heretics  to  the  communion  of  Rome 
by  torture  and  by  fire.     The  England  of  those  days  was  that 
which  Walter  Scott  has  attempted  to  portray  in  his  romance  of 
Kenilworth, — the  time  of  which  is  only  nine  years  earlier  than 
the  time  we  speak  of. 

On  the  fourth  of  December,  1585,  there  was  bom  to  Roland 
Cotton,  the  puritan  lawyer  of  Derby,  a  son  whom  .he  named 
John.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  those  puritan  parents  did  not 
baptize  their  child  by  such  a  name  without  repeating  from  their 
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Geneva  Bible — ("  oin*  English  Bible,"  that  is,  King  James's  trans* 
lation,  was  not  then  in  being)  the  question  that  was  asked  at  the 
circumcising  of  John  the  Riptist,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall 
this  be  ?"  Plainly  enough  the  child  might  grow  into  a  man ;  nor 
was  it  incredible  that  he  might  be  a  man  of  some  account  and 
figure  in  his  generation.  The  name  Cotton  (in  French  CoUm) 
— a  name  not  undistinguished  in  history — indicates  the  generous 
Norman  rather  than  the  churlish  Suon  lineage.  More  properly, 
it  shaws  that  the  family  was  of  that  nuddle  class  which  was 
formed  by  the  junction  and  fusion  of  the  two  races,  and  which 
constitutes  the  English  people  as  distinguished  from  the  clodpole 
peasantry  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  high  aristocracy  on  the 
other — the  class  whose  appearance  in  history  is  identified  with 
the  appearance  of  a  people  neither  Saxon  nor  Norman,  but  Ekig- 
lish,  with  the  English  language  for  their  mother  tongue — the 
class  to  which  almost  every  great  and  characteristic  name  in  Eng- 
lish  history,  whether  of  statesman  or  warrior,  whether  of  mer^ 
chant  or  artist,  whether  of  poet  or  scholar,  must  be  referred — the 
class  of  which  came  the  fathers  of  New  England,  not  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  Anglo-Normans.  This  is  the  true  nobility  of  Eng- 
l€Uid ;  this  the  pride  of  our  American  pedigree,  the  sturdy  plod' 
ding,  steadfast  Teutonic  stock,  crossed  with  the  daring,  restless, 
constructive,  imperial  Norman  blood. 

The  question,  "  What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be,"  was  not 
left  wholly  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  It  was  not  to  parents 
unconscious  or  regardless  of  the  grandeur  of  their  office  that  the 
childhood  of  John  Cotton  was  committed  in  the  providence  of 
God.  The  cradle  of  his  infancy — the  home  in  which  his  mind 
first  opened  to  the  access  of  knowledge  as  the  bud  unfolds  itself 
to  the  light — was  "  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer." 
His  first  lessons  were  from  that  Geneva  Bible.  Often  discourse 
at  his  father's  fireside  was  of  high  religious  themes  or  of  ques* 
tions  in  theology.  May  we  not  see  hirh  with  our  mind's  eye. 
even  before  he  had  learned  to  read,  turning  over  the  black-letter 
leaves  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  gazing  upon  horrid  repre- 
sentations of  horrid  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  saints?  May  we 
not  see  him  listening  to  the  reminiscences  of  some  old  Protestant 
who  was  bom  in  the  days  when  bluff  king  Hal  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  divorce  himself  from  his  first  queen,  and  who  had  seen 
the  reformation  under  Edward  VI,  and  the  persecution  under 
Mary?  In  due  time,  under  such  training  as  the  grammar  school 
in  his  native  town  afforded,  he  was  fitted  for  the  university ;  and 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College 
in  Cambridge. 

Of  the  two  ancient  Universities  in  England-,  Cambridge,  rather 
than  Oxford,  was  the  chief  seed  plot  of  Puritanism.  Characler- 
ized,  at  least  in  its  later  history,  as  the  university  of  science  rather 
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tiian  of  authority,  it  offered  to  the  reformation,  even  then,  a  con- 
genial soil  in  which  the  principles  of  the  new  order  of  things 
might  take  root  and  grow  to  maturity.  Cambridge  was  the  uni- 
rersity  of  Cranmer,  and  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  there,  by 
Cranmer's  influence,  Martin  Bucer  the  reformer  of  Strasburg, 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  theology.  Cambridge  was  the  uni- 
versity of  Bacon,  as  it  was  afterwards  of  Milton  and  of  Newton. 
A  large  number  of  the  leading  Puritans  in  church  and  state  re- 
ceived their  academic  training  at  that  university.  Cotton's 
standing  in  his  college  was  such  that  according  to  the  report  of 
his  biographers  he  would  have  obtained  a  fellowship  on  that  rich 
foundation,  had  not  the  election  been  deferred  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  in  which  the  college  had  been  involved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  its  great  hall.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  he  removed  from 
Trinity  College  to  Emanuel  then  recently  founded.  In  that  em- 
inently Puritan  college  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  For  full  four- 
teen years  he  resided  at  the  university,  studying,  disputing, 
teaching,  honored  with  various  academical  distinctions,  and  re- 
garded in  all  quarters  as  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  his  day. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  Whiting,  repeated  by  Norton  and  Mather 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  M'Clure.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
none  of  the  histories  of  that  university  which  have  fallen  under 
oar  notice,  is  any  mention  made  of  John  Cotton  either  in  his  ca- 
reer as  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  or  in  his  honors  and  services 
at  Emanuel  College,  where  he  was  head  lecturer,  dean,  and  cate- 
chist,  and  where  he  was  "  a  diligent  tutor  and  full  of  students 
committed  to  his  care.'' 

It  was  at  the  university,  that  his  mind  was  first  illuminated  by 
an  evangelical  experience  of  what  Christianity  is  as  "  the  power 
of  God  to  salvation."  His  childhood  and  youth  had  been  un- 
stained. He  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the  discipline  of  a 
Puritan  household.  While  yet  a  boy  he  had  been  placed  amid 
the  Puritan  influences  of  Cambridge,  charged,  no  doubt,  to  attend 
diligently  upon  the  preaching  of  the  famous  William  Perkins — 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  among  the  theologians  of  that 
age,  an  author  whose  works  were  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages and  were  spoken  of  with  admiration  throughout  Protes- 
tant Christendom,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  fervent  of  preachers,  whose  sermons  and  counsels  were 
equally  appreciated  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  It  was  not 
without  habitual  uneasiness  that  Cotton  listened  to  those  homely, 
pungent  sermons,  under  which  it  was  difficult  for  man  or  boy  to 
be  drowsy.  But,  filled  with  the  ambition  of  scholastic  emin- 
ence, and  panting  with  aspirations  after  knowledge,  he  was  un- 
willing to  recognize  the  paramount  claims  of  religion  as  a  per- 
sonal concern.  An  influence  that  had  brooded  over  his  cradle 
and  had  mingled  itself  with  all  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  bis 
Vol..  vm.  60  j-. 
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childhood,  was  pressing  upon  his  reluctant  mind.  While  be  was 
thus,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  resisting  the  consciousness  of  duty 
and  the  inward  monitions  of  God,  the  preacher  whose  sermons  had 
so  often  made  him  uneasy,  was  struck  down  in  his  glorious 
"activity  of  love  and  power,"  and  lay  upon  his  deatli-bed.  Cot- 
ton was  walking  in  the  field  when  the  slow  stroke  of  the  tolling 
bell  announced  that  the  godly  soul  of  William  Perkins  was  pass- 
ing away  from  earth.  At  that  moment  he  detected  in  himself  a 
feeling  of  relief,  a  sort  of  secret  gladness,  as  he  himself  described 
it,  that  the  preacher  who  had  so  "  laid  siege  to  and  beleaguered 
his  heart,"  would  now  no  more  annoy  him  with  those  severe  and 
searching  sermons.  This  alarmed  him ;  it  made  him  afraid  of 
himself;  it  opened  to  him  a  new  view  of  the  nature  of  sin  and 
of  his  own  sinfulness.  Afterwards,  under  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Sibbes — a  name  once  greatly  reverenced  in  its  connection  with 
the  history  of  Puritanism — he  obtained  some  new  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  a  spiritual  renovation,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
change  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Yet  for  a  long  time  after  this,  he  saw  no  way  of  hope  open  for 
him.  Assured  that  in  his  experience  thus  far  there  was  noth- 
ing of  the  effectual  grace  of  God,  "  he  lay  a  long  time  in  an 
uncomfortable,  despairing  way ;  and  of  all  things  this  was  his 
heaviest  burthen,  that  he  had  willingly  withstood  the  means  and 
offers  of  grace  and  mercy  which  he  found  had  been  tendered  to 
him."  At  last,  when  "  three  years,"  as  Mather  testifies,  had  thus 
passed  over  him,  he  began  to  appreciate  that  "  faithful  saying 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  He  ever 
loved  and  honored  Dr.  Sibbes  as  his  father  in  Christ. 

This  was  the  prevalent  type  of  the  old  Puritan  religious  expe- 
rience. Happy  was  he  whose  conversion  had  all  these  definite 
stages  of  progress.  Such  an  one  had  no  occasion  to  be  perplexed 
because  he  could  not  tell  when  and  how  he  was  converted,  as 
Richard  Baxter  was  perplexed  for  almost  half  his  life-time,  till 
he  learned  that  "education  is  as  properly  a  means  of  grace  as 
preaching."  The  religious  experience  of  the  Puritans,  as  exhib- 
ited in  what  may  be  taken  for  model  specimens,  was  cleariy 
enough  the  Holy  Spirit  leading  the  mind  through  the  knowledge 
of  guilt  and  helplessness  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ;  but  its  im- 
perfection was  that  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  simple  objective 
gospel  was  modified  by  influences  derived  essentially  from  the 
sphere  of  scholastic  theology.  While  the  matter  of  fact  that 
Christ  died  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  for  our  justification, 
was  by  no  means  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  preaching  or  in  the 
theologizing  of  that  age ;  while  the  grand  evangelical  announce- 
ment,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  may  not  perish  but  may 
have  everlasting  life,"  was  proclaimed  as  the  only  basis  of  Chns- 
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tmn  hope,  and  the  effective  inspiration  of  Christian  love  and  zeal ; 
that  "  faithful  saying"  was  not  always  presented  to  men  in  the 
historic  simplicity  in  which  it  commends  itself  to  the  serious  and 
burthened  soul  as  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation."  Too  often  the 
mind,  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  of  dependence, 
was  occupied  with  inquiries  and  propositions  about  the  subjective 
process  of  conversion,  and  was  thus  kept  back  from  appreciating 
and  grasping  the  salvation  offered  in  the  gospel.  Those  contro- 
versies about  the  application  of  grace,  those  psychological  and 
metaphysical  debates  about  free-will  and  the  method  in  which 
conversion  is  effected,  and  those  profound  speculations  about  the 
relations  of  human  activity  to  the  power  and  purposes  of  God, 
which  make  so  little  figure  in  the  Scriptures  and  so  grand  a  figure 
in  the  history  of  scholastic  theology,  had  worked  themselves  so 
thoroughly  into  all  the  systems  of  that  age,  that  they  stood  be- 
tween every  mind  and  the  objective  gospel,  like  a  misty  sea  of 
perplexity  through  which  the  awakened  inquirer  must  '  sound  his 
dim  and  perilous  way,'  before  he  could  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set 
before  him.  Yet  we  confess  that  to  us  such  an  experience  as 
John  Cotton's  seems  more  evangelical,  and  even  less  affected  by 
a  preconceived  theory  of  the  process,  than  the  experience  of  con- 
version as  it  often  takes  place  under  the  administration  of  some 
more  modern  systems.  For  evidence  that  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  of  a  deep  and  stable  Christian  character,  give  us  a  story 
of  painful  gropings  and  strugglirtgs,  and  of  blind  and  baffled  en- 
deavors, ending  at  last  in  a  strange  and  sudden  relief  at  the 
thought  of  Christ,  rather  than  a  story,  however  philosophical, 
which  has  for  its  beginning  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  princi- 
ple, and  for  its  middle  the  reconsideration  of  the  question  as  to 
what  is  required  by  an  enlightened  self-love,  and  for  its  end  a 
simple  act  of  the  will  determining  the  man  to  be  a  Christian — all 
with  the  strictest  adherence  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 

Cotton  appears  to  have  been  already  a  preacher  before  he  at- 
tained to  a  settled  peace  of  mind  in  respect  to  his  personal  rela- 
tion to  Christ.  When,  where  and  by  what  prelatical  hands,  he 
was  invested  with  "holy  orders"  in  the  Church  of  England, 
none  of  his  biographers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  us, — so 
utterly  unimportant  were  such  questions  in  their  view.  They 
are  more  careful  to  inform  us  that  before  the  great  change  in  his 
religious  character,  his  university  performances  in  the  way  of 
preaching  were  distinguished  by  a  florid  and  pedantic  eloquence 
which  made  them  highly  acceptable  to  a  scholastic  auditory; 
and  that  afterwards  he  addicted  himself  to  a  far  more  simple  and 
earnest  manner  of  handling  religious  themes,  with  much  loss  and 
damage  to  his  university  reputation,  and  with  a  corresponding 
augmentation  of  his  usefulness  to  souls.  One  of  his  sermons  in 
that  less  ambitious  style  was  the  means  of  bringing  "  Master  Pres- 
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ton,"  afterwards  the  famous  Dr.  John  Preston,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  * 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  (in  1612,)  John  Cotton,  leaving  the 
university  which  had  been  his  home  ever  since  his  thirteenth 
year,  entered  upon  the  pastoral  care  of  a  parish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  of  England.  In  the  seventh  century,  Botolph,  a 
Saxon  who,  in  his  travels  on  the  continent,  had  seen  and  had 
learned  to  admire  the  monastic  institutions  in  which  learning  and 
devotion  were  unwisely  taking  refuge,  and  whose  pious  zeal  had 
become  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  providing  such  instituttons 
for  his  native  island,  began  to  build  a  monastery  or  '^  niinster"  at 
a  spot  which  afterwards  was  called  Botolpk's  town — a  name 
which  in  the  progress  of  the  ages  has  been  shortened  and  soften- 
ed into  Boston,  The  borough  of  Boston  is  in  the  marshy  region 
of  Lincolnshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  Witham  some 
five  miles  above  where  that  river  enters  into  the  common  estu- 
ary of  the  streams  that  flow  from  '^  the  fens,"  and  thirty-six  miles 
below  the  ancient  city  of  Lincoln.  It  was  even  in  Cotton's  time 
a  place  of  considerable  trade  both  coastwise  and  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  Europe ;  though  then  the  population  was  probably  not 
greater  than  suflSced  for  a  single  parish.  The  parish  church  of 
Boston,  dedicated  to  Saint  Botolph,  is  almost  a  cathedral  in  its  di- 
mensions and  in  its  magnificence,  and  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
church  without  cross-aisles  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  built  more 
than  five  centuries  ago,  when  the  importance  of  the  place  seems 
to  have  been  greater  than  it  is  even  at  this  day.  No  Protestant 
church  edifice  in  America  can  be  compared  with  it  for  grandeur. 
It  is  382  feet  in  length  and  90  in  breadth,  with  a  tower  282  feet 
high  which  on  that  low  flat  coast  is  an  important  landmark  to 
seamen.  "  The  nave  is  exceedingly  elevated  and  grand."  The 
chancel,  ^'  spacious  and  lofty,  has  ranges  of  stalls  on  each  side," 
as  if  it  had  been  built  for  St.  Botolph  and  his  monks.  Happily 
for  the  people  of  Boston,  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  vicarage 
of  their  parish  church,  instead  of  being  in  hands  altogether  irre- 
sponsible, belongs  to  the  corporation  of  the  borough.  Thus  a 
presentation  to  Uie  vicarage  of  St.  Botolph's  is  indirectly  and  in 

*  John  Preston,  whose  experience  of  spiritual  religion  was  thus  referred  to 
the  ministry  of  Cotton,  was  only  about  two  years  youneer  than  Cotton  himself 
and  was  at  that  time  a  fellow  of  Queen's  CoDege.  He  was  afterwards  vf- 
pointed  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  preacher  at  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  m 
1632  he  became  Master  of  Emanuel  College.  When  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham wanted  to  court  the  Puritans,  he  affected  to  be  the  friend  of  Dr.  Preston. 
Through  his  influence  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  as  Preston  undoubtedly  was, 
had  the  opportunity  of  rejecting  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  and  received  in- 
stead of  that  dignity  the  lectureship  in  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  At  the 
accession  of  Charles  I,  Buckingham  offered  to  make  Preston  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  but  he  declined  the  daagerous  offer.    He  died  at  the  age  of  41, 
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efieot,  though  not  in  form,  a  call  from  the  people  of  the  parish. 
Such  was  the  place  to  which  Cotton  was  invited  from  his  fellow* 
ship  in  Emanuel  College  and  from  his  studies  and  employments 
in  the  university. 

At  his  first  coming,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
induction.  Though  he  was  already,  by  conviction  as  well  as  by 
education,  a  Puritan  in  the  more  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
word,  he  appears  to  have  conformed  generally,  to  the  ceremonies 
which  Calvin  and  many  others  regarded  as  follies  that  might  be 
tolerated.  Yet  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  (Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln,) seems  to  have  been  opposed  to  him.  He  objected  to  Cot- 
ton's youth  as  a  disqualification  foi^  the  charge  of  a  divided  people. 
And  the  ingenuous  humility  of  the  vicar  elect  was  so  far  moved 
by  this  consideration,  that  he  was  almost  persuaded  to  return  to 
his  college.  But  some  of  his  friends,  understanding  in  what  way 
the  bishop's  mind  might  be  enlightened,  took  the  business  into 
their  own  hands,  and  used  such  arguments  with  him  or  with  those 
who  were  about  him,  that  all  difficulty  was  removed.  As  Whi- 
ting tells  the  story,  "  one  Simon  Biby  (which  some  call  Simony 
and  Bribery)  was  spoken  with,  who  was  near  the  bishop,  and  so 
the  business  went  on  smooth,  and  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  learned  man 
with  the  bishop,  and  was  admitted  into  the  place  after  their  man- 
ner in  those  days." 

His  university  career  was  not  quite  completed  till  a  few  months 
after  his  settlement  in  Boston,  when  he  returned  to  Cambridge  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity.  This 
he  did  in  ample  form,  preaching  his  condo  ad  clerum  in  Latin, 
and  maintaining  his  thesis  in  a  public  disputation,  more  cica- 
demico.  About  the  same  time  he  acquired  a  better  title  than  that 
of  bachelor  in  any  learned  faculty,  by  marrying,  as  Mather  tells 
us,  ''a  pious  gentlewoman,  one  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Horrocks,  the 
sister  of  Mr.  James  Horrocks  a  famous  minister  of  Lancashire," 
— a  worthy,  we  may  add,  whose  fame  and  name  would  have 
been  utterly  lost  long  ago  but  for  his  having  been  brother  of  "  that 
eminently  virtuous  gentlewoman"  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
be  "  recommended"  to  the  young  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  Boston 
by  "  his  dear  friend  holy  Mr.  Bayns." 

The  new  vicar  was  not  long  in  winning,  by  his  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  the  undivided  attachment  of  a  people  some  of 
whom  had  strenuously  favored  another  candidate.  Nor  did  he 
find  it  a  very  protracted  labor  to  argue  down  and  extinguish  an 
Arminian  party  in  the  town,  for  in  those  days,  what  was  called 
Arminianism  was  not  associated,  as  another  kind  of  Arminianism 
has  been  since  Wesley's  time,  with  religious  zeal  and  fervor. 
Some  three  or  four  years  of  his  ministry  passed  away  without 
any  serious  outward  trouble.  But  his  experience  in  the  pastoral 
work  seems  to  have  made  him  more  of  a  practical  Puritan.    The 
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rigor  with  which  conformity  was  ui^ed  upon  the  clergy,  served 
only  to  make  men  like  him  more  thoughtful  and  scrupulous  about 
compliance.  He  did  not  renounce  the  ministry  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  he  went  on  with  his 
work,  discontinuing  whatever  he  found  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  for  he  knew  that  in  that  work  he  was  responsible  to 
God  rather  than  man.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Puritans  in 
England.  They  were  not  seceders  or  schismatics ;  they  were 
simply  non-conformists.  Some  refused  to  use  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism.  Some  refused  to  wear  the  priestly  surplice,  and 
officiated  only  in  the  black  gown  of  the  scholar.  Some  admib- 
istered  the  Lord's  Supper  without  requiring  the  communicants  to 
receive  it  kneeling.  By  these  transgressions  of  rubrics  and  canons, 
they  exposed  themselves  to  prosecutions  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  to  serious  penalties.  Not  unfrequently,  under  the  leni- 
ent administration  of  some  heartily  Protestant  bishops,  such  de- 
viations from  the  prescribed  conformity  were  winked  at  for  a  while. 
But  any  dissatisfied  parishioner,  or  any  madicious  intermeddler 
might  bring  a  non-conforming  minister  into  trouble  by  causing 
him  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Such  annoyance  Cotton  experienced  at  Boston.  His  parish- 
ioners as  a  body  appear  to  have  approved  all  his  deviations  from 
the  canons  and  the  rubrics.  But  complaint  was  brought  against 
him  in  the  consistorial  court  of  the  diocese,  and  for  a  while  he 
appears  to  have  been  suspended  from  his  ministry.  The  case, 
however,  was  carried  to  a  higher  court,  and  there  his  friends  and 
parishioners  appear  to  have  eflFected  his  restoration  by  very  ques- 
tionable methods.  "  Simon  Biby"  or  some  other  agency  no  bet- 
ter seems  to  have  been  again  resorted  to.  Whiting  and  Norton  tell 
the  story  somewhat  obscurely.  According  to  their  version,  Thom- 
as Leverett,  (afterwards  ruling  elder  in  the  church  at  our  New 
England  Boston,)  was  employed  by  Cotton  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness ;  '*  and  he  being  a  plain  man,  as  Jacob  was,  yet  subtile  to 
get  such  a  spiritual  blessing,  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  one  of 
the  proctors  of  the  High  Court,  that  he  sware  in  animam  Dom- 
ini that  Mr.  Cotton  was  a  conformable  man,  and  so  he  was  re- 
stored to  Boston."  Mather,  without  naming  Leverett,  says,  ''A 
stedfast,  constant,  prudent  friend,  presenting  a  pair  of  gloves  to  a 
proctor  of  a  higher  court  then  appealed  unto,  that  proctor  without 
Mr.  Cotton's  knowledge,  swore  in  animam  Domini  that  Mr.  Cot- 
ton was  a  conformable  man,  which  thing  issued  in  Mr.  Cotton's 
being  restored  unto  the  exercise  of  his  ministry."  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  magic  there  was  in  those  gloves. 

Cotton  himself  says,  in  reference  to  his  troubles  on  account  of 
non-conformity, 

"What  fkvor  I  was  offered,  not  only  for  connivance  but  for  prefennent,  if  I 
would  have  confonned  to  any  one  of  the  ceremonies,  I  forbear  to  menti<ML  Yea 
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whett  I  was  suspended  upon  special  complaints  made  against  me  to  the  king 
that  then  was,  and  all  hope  of  restitution  aenied  to  me  without  yielding  to  some 
confonnity,  at  least  in  one  ceremony  at  least  once,  yet  the  good  hand  of  the 
Lord  so  kept  me  that  I  durst  not  buy  my  ministry  so  dear.  And  yet  I  thank 
the  Lord  my  ministry  was  dearer  to  me  to  speak  the  least,  than  any  preferment 
When  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  diocese  (Dr.  Mountaigne)  offered  me  liberty  up- 
on once  kneeling  at  sacrament  with  him  the  next  Lord's  day  after,  or  else  to 
give  some  reason  why  in  conscience  I  could  not  unto  Dr.  Davenant  then  bish- 
op elect  of  Salisbury,  who  was  at  that  time  present  with  him  at  Westminster, 
I  doiBt  not  accept  his  offer  of  liberty  upon  once  kneeling,  but  1  gave  them  this 
reason  for  my  excuse  and  defense, 

CvUus  non  instUutus,  non  est  acceptus :  ^ 

Gtnt^tdio  in  percqrHone  EtichanstuB  tst  cuUus  non  instihdus  ; 
JErgo,  non  est  a4X^usJ* — Way  of  the  Churches  cleared,  p.  19. 

The  reference  to  Bishop  Davenant  fixes  the  date  of  this  affair 
in  1621.  The  story  which  Whiting  and  all  subsequent  biogra- 
phers tell  us  about  the  prosecution  and  appeal,  is  dated  five  or  six 
years  earUer.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  through  the  whole 
course  of  Cotton's  ministry  at  Boston,  he  must  have  been  subject 
to  frequent  annoyances  and  interruptions  of  this  nature.  His 
people  however  adhered  to  him  with  unfailing  friendship.  They 
went  with  him  in  his  non-conformity.  The  more  religious  and 
Puritanic  part  of  them,  "  to  the  number  of  some  scores,"  went  so 
far  that  they  and  he  *' entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Lord,  and 
one  with  another,  to  follow  after  the  Lord  in  the  purity  of  hi^ 
worship."  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  that  with  such  an  ex- 
perience he  became  a  strenuous  asserter  of  Congregational  inde- 
pendency. 

His  labors  at  Boston  are  worthy  of  remembrance.  Thrice  in 
the  twenty  years  of  his  service  there,  he  completed  the  whole 
system  of  divinity  in  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  exercises. 
This  he  did  '*in  a  catechistical  way."  He  ''gave  the  heads  of 
his  discourse  to  those  that  were  young  scholars,  and  others  in  that 
town,  to  answer  to  his  questions  in  public  in  that  great  congrega- 
tion, and  after  their  answers,  he  opened  those  heads  of  divinity, 
and  sweetly  applied  all  to  the  edification  of  his  people  and  to  such 
strangers  as  came  to  hear  him."  The  ''  young  scholars"  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  if  they  were  like  pupils  in  a  modern  Sunday 
school ;  they  were  students,  scholars  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word.  Such  an  afternoon  exercise  in  the  great  congregation  at 
St.  Botolph's  was  an  admirable  method  of  commanding  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  making  them  intelligent  and  well  in- 
doctrinated, nor  was  it  a  less  admirable  method  of  training  the 
"  young  scholars"  in  theology  and  leading  them  to  study  every 
topic  in  its  connections  with  Christian  experience  and  Christian 
practice.  In  his  morning  exercise  on  the  Lord's  day,  he  seems 
to  have  followed  a  prevalent  custom  of  that  age,  a  custom  which 
released  the  preacher  from  all  perplexity  in  the  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject    One  text  in  those  days  often  sufficed  for  a  long  course 
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of  sermons,  and  when  that  had  been  disposed  of,  the  next  ^nsrse 
was  expected  to  be  entered  upon  in  the  next  sermon.  Thus  Cot- 
ton, in  his  Lord's  day  morning  sermons,  <<  preached  over  the  first 
six  chapters  of  the  gospel  by  John,  the  whole  book  of  Ecclesias- 
tes,  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  and  many  other  Scriptures."  At 
the  monthly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  his  texts  were  ta- 
ken from  1  Cor.  xi,  and  afterwards  when  that  placer  had  been 
exhausted,  a  new  one  was  opened  in  2  Chron.  xxx,  which  in  its 
turn  was  thoroughly  dug  over.  Every  Thursday  he  had  a  lec- 
ture— from  which  the  "  Thursday  lecture,"  now  languishing  we 
believe  at  the  church  in  Chauncey  Place,  is  said  to  be  lineally  de- 
scended ;  and  at  this  service  he  "  preached  through  the  whole 
first  and  second  epistles  of  John,  the  whole  book  of  Solomon's 
Song,  and  the  parables  of  our  Savior  set  forth  in  Matthew's  gospel 
to  the  end  of  chapter  I6th  comparing  them  with  Mark  and  Luke." 
In  addition  to  his  public  and  parochial  labors  he  gave  lectures 
more  privately  "  to  sundry  young  scholars  that  were  in  his  house 
and  some  that  came  out  of  Grermany."  The  attendance  on  these 
private  lectures  so  filled  his  house,  that  after  a  while,  to  avoid  tliat 
inconvenience,  he  added  to  his  public  Thursday  lecture  three  more 
weekly  lectures  in  the  church.  In  other  words,  he  preached  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  early  in  the  morning,  and  on  Saturday  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  M.  Such  were  his  ordinary  services.  But  besides 
all  this,  he  preached  at  the  annual  election  of  the  mayor,  and 
again  at  the  mayor's  induction  into  office,  and  frequently  at  the 
funerals  of  his  parishioners,  as  well  as  on  days  of  special  humilia- 
tion or  thanksgiving.  A  day  of  Puritan  humiliation  or  thanks- 
giving in  that  age  was  no  slight  affair  to  the  preacher  or  the  hear- 
ers. Whiting,  who  in  his  youth  was  one  of  Cotton's  parishioners, 
testifies,  in  respect  to  his  performances  on  such  occasions,  "  I  have 
known  him  in  prayer  and  opening  the  word  and  applying  it,  five 
or  six  hours." 

In  brief,  St.  Botolph's  church  and  vicarage,  while  Cotton  was 
the  vicar,  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  theological  seminary. 
Preston,  while  master  of  Emanuel  College,  was  wont  to  advise 
his  pupils  to  spend  some  time  with  Cotton  by  way  of  completing 
their  preparation  for  public  usefulness.  We  can  not  but  think 
that  some  such  parochial  seminaries  at  the  present  day  might  be 
a  great  improvement  on  our  exclusively  academic^  method  of 
education  for  the  ministry.  Nor  were  the  people  of  Boston  losers 
by  this  resort  of  scholars  to  their  pastor,  for  he  seems  to  have 
taught  his  pupils  practically  rather  than  in  the  technical  and 
scholastic  way.  The  study  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  a 
parish,  under  the  guidance  of  a  pastor,  is  a  very  difierent  matter 
from  the  study  of  scientific  theology  in  a  university  or  a  divinity 
college,  under  a  corps  of  professors.  Perhaps  our  candidates  for 
the  ministry  under  the  present  system  have  none  too  much  of  the 
latter;  but  we  are  sure  they  have  too  little  of  the  former. 
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The  ykar  of  Boston  did  not  perform  his  multiplied  parochiftl 
labors  without  assistance.  After  his  duties  had  multiplied,  espe* 
dally  by  the  resort  of  students  to  his  house,  he  had  for  his  assist- 
ant Anthony  Tuckney  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil,  and 
who  was  afterwards  his  successor  there.  Dr.  Tuckney  married 
a  relative  of  Cotton ;  and  the  relation  which  united  them  as 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  seems  to  have  been  entirely  happy« 
Tuckney  having  succeeded  to  Cotton  in  the  vicarage,  remained 
there  till  he  was  called  to  London  to  sit  in  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly in  1643.  In  that  memorable  assembly  he  was  one  of  the 
conmiittee  which  framed  the  Confession  and  the  Catechisms.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  obtained  the  mastership  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege. At  a  later  period  he  became  the  head  of  St.  John's  College 
and  regius  professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1648  he  was 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Dedicating  one  of  Cotton's  posthumous  works,  of  which  he  was 
editor,  to  their  common  friends  at  Boston,  in  1654,  he  said,  '^  I  of- 
ten call  to  mind  those  most  comfortable  days  in  which  I  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  joint  ministry  with  so  able  and  faithful  a  guide ; 
and  both  of  us  so  much  satisfaction  and  encouragement  from  a 
people  so  united  in  the  love  both  of  the  truth  and  of  one  another." 

That  Cotton  remained  in  Boston  so  long,  practicing  church  re- 
formation with  so  much  impunity,  was  owing  not  only  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  people  of  the  borough  adhered  to  him, 
but  also  to  the  connivance  and  powerful  friendship  of  the  bishop 
who  then  ruled  that  diocese.  Dr.  John  Williams,  Lord  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1621.  His 
administration  in  bis  diocese  was  mild  and  tolerant,  and  towards 
Cotton,  who  had  been  contemporary  with  him  in  the  university, 
he  appears  to  have  been  particularly  friendly.  It  is  said  that 
through  his  intercession  with  King  James  1,  Cotton,  whose  eccle- 
siastical irregularities  were  notorious,  and  who  might  have  been 
subjected  to  the  heaviest  penalties  in  the  High  Commission,  was 
permitted  to  go  on  without  interruption  in  his  ministry.  But  the 
time  was  coming  when  Williams,  with  all  his  power  and  policy, 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  protect  himself.  The  malignant  star 
of  Laud,  in  ominous  conjunction  with  that  of  Wentworth,  was 
beginning  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  New  severities  were  practiced 
against  the  Puritans.  What  the  proper  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
dioceses  could  not  do  through  some  defect  in  the  laws,  or  what 
they  failed  to  do  through  the  tolerant  disposition  of  here  and  there 
a  bishop  or  subordinate  functionary,  was  done  by  the  High  Com- 
mission. What  the  courts  of  law  and  justice,  and  even  the  High 
Commission  itself,  could  not  do,  was  done  by  the  terrific  power 
of  the  Star  Chamber.  Parliaments  were  discontinued ;  and  the 
inrocess  of  converting  the  government  of  Elngland  into  a  despot- 
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ism  ag  onlimitBd  as  that  of  France  or  Spaio,  was  nqpidlf  ad- 
ranciDg. 

Iq  this  condition  of  the  church  and  state  of  England,  many  of 
the  patriotic  and  reforming  party,  despairing  of  such  a  reforma- 
tion as  they  had  hoped  for  in  their  native  land,  began  to  look  be- 
yond the  ocean.    A  little  handful  of  separatists,  who,  for  their 
impiety  in  daring  to  secede  from  the  established  worship  of  the 
realm  and  to  set  up  an  independent  worship  of  their  own,  had 
been  driven  from  England  to  Holland  long  ago,  and  who  in  1620 
had  preserved  their  English  nationality  by  retreating  from  Hol- 
land to  America,  had  shown,  with  slender  means  and  slight  pro- 
tection, how  practicable  it  was  for  men  inspired  with  a  religious  ear- 
nestness to  find  a  free  home  in  the  new  world,  and  to  become  the 
founders  of  a  commonwealth.     It  was  an  age  of  colonization. 
Spain  had  acquired  dominions  of  unlimited  extent  and  of  incred- 
ible riches,  in  the  world  which  Columbus  had  given  to  the  united 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon.     Portugal  was  drawing  wealth 
from  her  colony  in  Brazil,  and  had  found  that  America  could  en- 
rich by  other  products  than  gold  and  silver.     France  had  begun 
to  establish  an  empire  in  America.     Every  great  European  power 
was  agitated  with  a  passion  for  acquiring  and  possessing  provin- 
ces beyond  the  Atlantic.     England  shared  in  the  passion  of  the 
age;  but  of  all  English  enterprises  in  the  way  of  colonizing 
America,  the  little  settlement  which  a  few  exiles  for  conscience 
sake  had  made  at  Plymouth,  was  the  most  successful.    Most  nat- 
urally, then,  the  question  presented  itself  to  some  of  the  most  de- 
vout and  daring  spirits  among  the  Puritans,  whether  they  ought 
not  to  undertake  the  work  of  planting  the  wilderness  with  Eng- 
lish Protestant  colonies.     '^  About  the  year  1627,"  says  one  who 
had  an  important  part  in  the  movement,  and  who  was  at  that 
date'one  of  Cotton's  congregation,  ''some  friends  in  Lincolnshire 
fell  into  discourse  about  New  England ;  and  after  some  delibera- 
tion we  imparted  our  reasons,  by  letters  and  messages,  to  some  in 
London  and  the  west  country,  where  it  was  likewise  deliberately 
thought  upon."    In  London  and  the  west  of  England  there  weie 
merchants  and  men  of  bu^ness  who  had  been  vainly  endeavor- 
ing for  several  years  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coast  of 
New  England  for  merely  commercial  purposes,  and  had  abandoned 
the  undertaking.    Into  some  of  their  minds  the  same  idea  of  a 
colony  on  higher  principles  and  for  religious  ends,  seems  to  have 
been  breath^  by  John  White,  the  Puritan  rector  of  Trinity  par- 
ish in  Dorchester.    In  these  consultations  originated  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.    A  beginning  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  from  the  government  of  Charles  I,  a  royal  charter 
by  which  they  were  created  an  association  with  the  title  of  "  the 
Oovernor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  and  with  full 
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powers  to  found  a  colony  and  to  govern  it  according  to  their  own 
discretion.  Under  this  charter,  the  enterprise  immediately  began 
to  eommand  a  larger  share  of  public  attention.  Reinforcements 
were  sent  to  Salem  with  yarious  supplies,  including  two  carefully 
selected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  Higgtnson  and  Skele- 
ton, who  had  both  been  sufferers  for  their  non-conformity.  On 
their  arrival,  Salem  received  its  name,  and  a  church  was  gathered 
on  the  plan  of  voluntary  confederation.  The  report  which  Hig* 
ginson  gave  was  widely  circulated  in  England,  three  editions  be- 
ing published  within  a  few  months. 

All  this  while  the  plan  of  an  extended  emigration  was  gradu- 
ally maturing.  Such  men  as  John  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  Isaac  Johnson,  and  Thomas  Dudley,  men  of  wealth  and 
high  standing,  were  considering  the  question  whether  they  ought 
not  to  lead  the  emigration  in  person  instead  of  merely  adventur- 
ing their  capital  in  it  and  attempting  to  guide  it  without  leaving 
their  homes.  What  "considerations"  moved  them  to  engage  in 
the  planting  of  New  England,  and  how  they  disposed  of  objec- 
tions, we  know  from  a  paper,  penned  undoubtedly  by  Winthrop 
himself,  which  was  circulated  in  manuscript  among  those  who 
were  looking  towards  New  England.  "  First,^'  said  they,  "  it 
will  be  a  service  to  the  Church  of  great  consequence,  to  carry  the 
gospel  into  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  raise  up  a  bulwark 
against  the  kingdom  of  Anti-Christ."  "Seamdhfj  all  other 
churches  of  Europe  are  brought  to  desolation,"  (the  time  was 
one  of  great  darkness  and  discouragement  for  Protestantism  in 
Europe,)  "and  it  may  justly  be  feared  that  the  like  judgment  is 
coming  upon  us,  and  who  knows  but  that  God  hath  provided 
this  place  to  be  a  refuge  for  many  whom  he  means  to  save  out  of 
the  general  destruction  ?"  Nor  was  their  godliness  thoughtless  of 
humanity.  "  Thirdly,  the  land  grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants, 
so  that  man  which  is  the  most  precious  of  all  creatures,  is  here 
more  vile  and  base  than  the  earth  they  tread  upon."  "  Fourthly^ 
we  are  grown  to  that  excess  and  intemperance  in  all  excess  of 
riot  as  no  mean  estate  will  suffice  a  man  to  keep  sail  with  his 
equals,  and  he  that  fails  in  it  must  live  in  scorn."  Hence,  as  they 
argued,  came  an  odious  want  of  uprightness  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  business.  "  Fiflhly,  the  schools  of  learning  and  re- 
ligion are  so  corrupted  as  (besides  the  unsupportable  charge  of 
their  education,)  most  children,  even  the  best,  wittiest,  and  of  fair- 
est hopes,  are  perverted."  "  Sixthly,  the  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's 
garden,  and  he  hath  given  it  to  the  sons  of  Adam  to  be  tilled  and 
improved  by  them.  Why  then  should  we  stand  starving  here  for 
places  of  habitation,  and  in  the  mean  time  suffer  whole  countrieSy 
as  {profitable  for  the  use  of  man,  to  lie  waste  ?"  '*  Seventhly^ 
what  can  be  a  better  work  than  to  help  to  raise  and  support  a 
particular  church  while  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  to  join  our  forcM 
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with  such  a  company  of  faithful  people  ai  by  a  timely  assistaiice 
may  grow  stronger  and  prosper,  and  for  want  of  it  may  be  pat 
to  great  hazard  if  not  wholly  ruined."  And  finaUy^  ''If  any 
such  as  are  known  to  be  godly,  and  live  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
here,  shall  forsake  all  this  to  join  themselves  with  this  church, 
and  run  in  hazard  with  them  of  a  hard  and  mean  condition,  it 
will  be  an  example  of  great  use  for  the  removal  of  scandal  and 
sinister  and  worldly  respects,  to  give  more  life  to  the  faith  of 
God's  people  in  their  prayers  for  the  plantation,  and  also  to  en- 
courage others  to  join  the  more  willingly  in  it."* 

But  if  such  men — including  the  noen  to  whom  the  charter  had 
been  given  and  who  were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  the  enterprise — were  themselves  to  emigrate,  embark- 
ing all  their  fortunes  and  hopes  in  the  plantation  of  New  Eng- 
land, how  would  the  colony  be  directed  and  governed.  By  the 
charter  the  entire  government  of  the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporation,  consisting  of  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
assistants  with  the  whole  ''  company"  or  body  of  stockholders. 
Must  the  members  of  the  company  if  they  should  go  in  person 
to  New  England,  lose  all  their  rights  in  the  corporation  ?  If  the 
governor  and  deputy  and  their  assistants  should  go  in  a  body  to 
perform  their  work  upon  the  distant  shore  on  which  the  work  was 
to  be  done,  would  they  be  thereby  disqualified  and  divested  of 
their  chartered  powers  ?  These  questions  received  the  most  de- 
liberate consideration,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  corporation 
itself,  ''  the  governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  should 
emigrate.  Accordingly  in  1630,  the  exodus  of  the  charter  and 
government  of  Massachusetts  was  effected.  Between  the  first  of 
April  and  the  last  of  August  in  that  year,  seventeen  ships  with 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  passengers  sailed  from  England  for 
Massachusetts.  And  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Puritan 
fitate,  with  a  government  recognized  and  authenticated  by  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain. 

In  all  these  consultations  and  proceedings  John  Cotton  had  been 
deeply  concerned.  Among  the  emigrants  of  1630  under  Win- 
throp  were  some  sixty  families  from  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the 
leaders  of  that  emigration  were  some  of  "  the  Boston  men"  who 
had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  plan  from  its  first  conception. 
Most  naturally  therefore  the  name  of  Boston  was  given  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  new  commonwealth. 

•  See  the  "  Considerationa"  at  length  in  Hutchineon'e  Collection,  27-31.  Alao 
in  Young's  Chronicles  of  Mass.,  271-278.  Dr.  Yonnff's  Chronicles  of  the  Pil- 
grims, and  his  more  recent  volume  to  which  we  have  here  made  refu^nce,  are 
volumes  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  most  important  documents  reladng  to  tiie 
earliest  history  of  New  England,  are  judiciously  collected  and  laboriously  edi- 
ted. The  diligence  and  carefiilness  of  the  learned  editor  are  worthy  of  the 
lugliMit  commendation. 
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Although  Cotton  mutt  have  often  contemplated  the  probability 
that  the  course  of  public  affairs  in  England  would  ultimately 
compel  him  to  relinquish  his  ministry  in  that  country,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  had  as  yet  formed  any  purpose  of  removing  to 
America.  But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must  be  separated 
from  his  flock.  In  the  autumn  of  1630,  a  tertian  ague,  tbe  dis- 
ease of  "  the  fens,"  compelled  him  to  desist  from  his  labors  for  a 
year.  About  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  disease,  the  wife  of 
his  youth  was  taken  from  him.  He  found  retirement  and  change 
of  air  at  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  one  of  whose  sisters,  the 
Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  had  sailed  in  Winthrop's  fleet,  with  her 
husband,  among  the  Puritan  emigrants ;  and  another,  the  Lady 
Susan  Humphrey,  was  soon  to  follow.  When  his  health  had 
been  partly  recovered  in  that  hospitable  retreat,  he  visited  Lon- 
don and  other  distant  places,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
for  himself  what  perplexity  and  fears  were  hanging  over  the  pros- 
pect of  ecclesiastical  and  religious  reformation  in  England,  and  to 
what  extent  the  expectations  of  '^  the  godly"  were  turning  to- 
ward the  land  of  promise  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Returning  to  his 
charge  in  Lincolnshire  he  resumed  his  labors  towards  the  close 
of  163L 

At  last  the  time  came.  By  the  malice  of  an  informer,  his  non- 
conformity was  brought  under  the  official  notice  of  the  High 
Ck>mmission  Court ;  officers  of  the  court  were  sent  to  arrest  him, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  find  safety  in  flight  and  con- 
cealment There  has  been  preserved  a  letter  of  his  to  his  wife, 
(for  he  had  then  recently  contracted  a  second  marriage,)  written 
soon  after  his  flight  to  inform  her  of  his  safety ;  and  it  gives  us 
a  better  idea  of  the  man  than  can  be  gathered  from  many  a  page 
of  Mather's  quaint  and  pedantic  eulogizing.  It  is  dated,  "  Octo- 
ber 3,  1632,"  but  it  gives  no  hint  of  the  place  of  his  refuge.  Ad- 
dressing his  "dear  wife,  and  comfortable  yoke-fellow,"  the  fugi- 
tive says,  "  If  our  heavenly  Father  be  pleased  to  make  our  yoke 
more  heavy  than  we  did  so  soon  expect,  remember,  I  pray  thee, 
what  we  have  heard,  that  our  heavenly  husband,  the  Lord  Jesus, 
when  he  first  called  us  to  fellowship  with  himself,  called  us  unto 
this  condition,  to  deny  ourselves  and  to  take  up  our  cross  daily 
and  follow  him.  And  truly,  sweet  heart,  though  this  cup  may 
be  brackish  at  the  first  taste,  yet  a  cup  of  God's  mingling  is  doubt- 
less sweet  in  the  bottom  to  such  as  have  learned  to  ms^e  it  their 
greatest  happiness  to  partake  with  Christ,  as  in  his  glory,  so  in 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  it  Where  1  am  for  the  present,  I  am 
very  fitly  and  welcomely  accommodated,  I  thank  God,  so  as  here 
I  might  rest,  (desired  enough,)  till  my  friends  at  home  shall  direct 
further.  They  desire  also  to  see  thee  here,  but  that  I  think  it 
not  safe  yet,  till  we  see  how  God  will  deal  with  our  neighbors  at 
home.     [He  refers,  probably^  to  the  efforts  which  tns  friends 
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were  making  to  obtain  some  favor  for  htm  at  ooort.]  For  if  yoa 
should  now  trarel  this  way,  I  fear  you  will  be  watched  and  dog- 
ged at  the  heels.  But  I  hope  shortly  God  will  make  way  for  thy 
safe  coming.  Meanwhile  send  me  now  by  this  bearer  such  linen 
as  I  am  to  use."  Then  he  adds  some  messages  of  friend^ip  or 
business.  "  Margarett,"  who  may  have  been  his  sister,  "  might 
come  with  this  bearer,"  if  she  were  ready,  and  may  ride  ''  behind 
him  on  my  mare,  unless  she  desire  to  stay  with  some  other  at 
Boston,  which  if  she  do,  help  her  therein."  He  requests  her  to 
go  to  his  "  mother  Havered,"  probably  the  mother  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and  says,  "  commend  my  hearty  respect  and  love  to  her ; 
and  the  rather  because  I  had  not  time  to  see  her  at  my  coming 
out.  To  many  other  friends  it  will  not  be  meet  to  speak  of  me 
now.  The  Lord  watch  over  you  all  for  good,  and  reveal  himself 
in  the  guidance  of  all  our  affairs.  So  with  my  love  to  thee,  as 
myself,  I  rest,  desirous  of  thy  rest  and  peace  in  Him."* 

Mather  reports  that  Cotton's  first  intention  was  to  take  refuge 
immediately  in  Holland,  as  so  many  non-conforming  ministers 
had  done,  but  that  by  some  friend  he  was  persuaded  to  conceal 
himself  in  London.  Intercession  was  made  for  him  in  high  quar- 
ters ;  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  his  friend ;  the  earl  of  Dorchester, 
high  in  the  court,  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf.  But  the  time 
had  come  when  non-conformity  was  no  longer  to  be  winked  at, 
and  all  intercession  was  in  vain.  *'  If  you  had  been  guilty  of 
drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  or  any  such  lesser  fault," — such 
was  the  message  which  he  received  from  the  earl  of  Dorchester 
— "  I  could  have  obtained  your  pardon,  but  inasmuch  as  you  have 
been  guilty  of  non-conformity  and  Puritanism,  the  crime  is  un- 
pardonable, and  therefore  you  must  fly  for  your  safety."  He  de- 
termined to  seek  a  refuge  among  those  of  his  people  who  had 
already  emigrated  and  were  still  emigrating  to  New  England. 

While  he  was  thus  concealed  in  London,  he  had  opportunities 
of  conferring  on  the  great  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  tinae 
with  many  persons  of  Puritan  principles,  who  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  be  non-conformists  to  the  extent  to  which  he  had  refused 
conformity.  Among  these  was  John  Davenport,  then  vicar  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Coleman  street,  whose  account  of  his  conference  at 
that  time  with  Cotton,  has  been  preserved  by  Norton.  Says  Da- 
venport, "His  forced  flight  from  Boston  to  London  for  his  safety 
from  pursuit  of  the  pursuivants  sent  to  apprehend  him,  I  well  re- 
member, and  I  admire  the  special  providence  of  God  in  it,  to* 
ward  myself  and  some  others,  among  whom  safe  retirement  and 
hiding  places  were  provided  for  him,  in  and  about  London.  For 
some  of  us  agreed  together  to  improve  that  opportunity  for  a  con- 
ference with  him  about  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  and  practice^ 

*  The  entire  letter  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Young's  Chrcmicles  of  Mtas.,  pw  433: 
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whereby  the  church  was  in  danger  to  be  deprived  of  him  and  of 
the  benefk  of  his  precious  gifts ;  hoping  that  God  might  bless  the 
same  for  the  communicating  of  further  light  either  to  him  or  to 
us."  Thomas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye — names  afterwards  cel- 
ebrated in  the  history  of  Independency — were  with  Davenport  in 
that  conference.  The  debate  between  Cotton  and  those  who 
sought  to  know  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  his  non-conformity, 
related  chiefly  to  these  two  points,  Jirsty  the  limitation  of  church 
power  to  things  commanded,  involving  the  principle  that  there  is 
no  church  power  to  impose  upon  ministers  or  worshipers  things 
which  Grod  has  not  commanded, — and  secondly,  the  question 
whether  bishops  in  the  New  Testament  were  appointed  to  rule  a 
diocese  or  a  particular  congregation.  On  such  questions  as  these^ 
many  an  earnest  mind  was  in  that  day  deeply  agitated.  If  the 
New  Testament  bishop  was  the  ruler  of  nothing  more  than  a  single 
congregation,  then  the  whole  frame  of  the  English  national  church 
government  was  without  any  warrant  of  holy  writ.  If  the  nature 
of  church  power  is  such  that  it  can  not  legislate  for  the  conscience 
but  can  only  require  conformity  to  Christ's  own  institutions,  then 
whatever  in  the  prayer-book  or  in  the  mandates  of  ecclesiastical 
rulers  was  superadded  to  Christ's  own  institutions,  must  needs  be 
renounced  by  a  scrupulous  conscience.  In  the  discussion  of  these 
points  between  Cotton  and  his  London  friends,  there  was  '^  much 
debate  about  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the  second  command- 
ment," both  as  to  what  it  forbids  and  as  to  what  it  requires.  The 
printed  arguments  in  defense  of  conformity,  by  various  writers 
whose  names  are  now  rarely  mentioned  and  whose  works  are 
found  only  in  the  neglected  alcoves  of  ancient  libraries  or  among 
the  collections  of  antiquaries,-^were  diligently  examined.  To 
these  were  added  other  arguments  drawn  from  the  resources  and 
shaped  by  the  quick  invention  of  the  inquirers,  who  were  stimu- 
late not  only  by  the  natural  desire  to  justify  their  own  position^ 
but  also  by  the  hope  of  bringing  back  their  persecuted  brother  to 
such  a  measure  of  conformity  as  might  permit  him  to  remain  in 
England  and  to  continue  in  his  ministry.  But  he  convinced 
them  that  his  understanding  of  the  questions  was  more  sound 
than  theirs.  To  all  their  arguments  '*  he  answered,"  as  Daven- 
port testifies,  <'  with  great  evidence  of  scripture  light,  composed- 
ness  of  mind,  mildness  of  spirit,  constantly  adhering  to  his  prin- 
ciples and  keeping  them  unshaken  and  himself  from  varying  from 
them  by  anything  spoken  ad  oppositum.  When  I  observed  that 
all  this  he  did  not  in  speech  only,  but  also  in  sundry  writings^ 
(the  copies  whereof  I  have,)  without  the  help  of  any  book  but 
the  Scriptures,  wherein  he  was  mighty,  (and  yet  matters  that  re- 
(yiired  variety  of  reading,  whether  for  confirmation  of  the  truth 
or  confutation  of  the  contrary,  fell  frequently  into  discourse  inter 
pariesy)  I  admired  God's  presence  with  him  and  assistance  of 
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him,  quickening  bis  apprehension  and  indention,  strengthening 
his  memory,  composing  his  mind,  and  governing  his  spirit,  far  be- 
yond what  I  had  taken  notice  of  any  man  before  him.  The 
reason  of  our  desire  to  confer  with  him  rather  than  any  other 
touching  these  weighty  points,  was  our  former  knowledge  of  his 
approved  godliness,  excellent  learning,  sound  judgment,  eminent 
gravity,  candor  and  sweet  temper  of  spirit  whereby  he  could 
placidly  bear  those  that  differed  from  him  in  their  apprehensions. 
All  which,  and  much  more,  we  found  in  him."  Out  of  that  con* 
ference  it  grew  that  Goodwin,  Nye,  Davenport,  and  others  who 
had  part  in  it,  became  unflinching  non-conformists,  and  encoun* 
tered  the  penalties  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  Out  of  that 
conference  came  the  distinctive  position  which  Goodwin  and  Nye 
held  afterwards  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  as  the  champions 
of  Independency  against  all  forms  of  national  and  classical  church 
government.  Out  of  that  conference  came  Davenport's  flight  into 
Holland,  and  his  subsequent  removal  to  New  England  with  Beaton 
and  others  of  his  Coleman  Street  congregation  to  found  another 
Puritan  colony. 

The  return  of  Cotton  to  his  ministry  at  St.  Botolph's  in  Bos* 
ton,  was  no  longer  to  be  thought  of  After  such  consultation  as 
the  emergency  would  permit  with  individuals  of  his  congrega- 
tion, he  resigned  his  ministry  in  a  communication  to  the  Bistnip 
of  Lincoln,  his  friend  and  former  protector,  Williams.  In  this 
communication  which  has  been  preserved  by  Hutchinson,  be 
says,  "  The  bent  of  my  course  hath  been,  (according  to  my  weak 
measure,)  to  make  and  keep  a  threefold  Christian  concord  amongst 
the  people,  between  God  and  their  conscience,  between  true- 
hearted  loyalty  and  Christian  liberty,  between  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  one  another."  In  regard  to  that  in  which  the 
course  of  his  ministry  had  been  least  satisfactory  to  his  Lordship, 
"  to  wit  in  not  discerning  Christian  liberty  to  practice  some  com* 
mands  of  authority  in  some  circumstances,"  he  says : 

^  I  freely  acknowledge  your  Lordship  hath  not  been  wanting  Ireelj  and 
oflen  to  admonish  me  Uiereof,  and  that  with  such  wisdom  and  CTayity,  and 
with  such  well- tempered  authority  and  mildness,  that  I  profess  unfeignedly  no 
outward  respect  in  the  world  could  have  detained  me  from  requesting  yoat 
liOTdship's  favor,  with  ready  subjection  to  your  Lordship's  counsel,  thatlmigbt 
have  prolonged  mine  own  peace  and  your  Lordship's  favor  together.  But  so  it 
is,  my  good  Lord,  though  I  do  unfeignedly  and  deservedly  honor  your  Lord- 
ship, and  highly  esteem  many  hundreds  of'^  other  reverend  divines,  great  lights 
of  the  Church,  (in  comparison  with  whom,  what  am  I,  poor  spark  ?)  who  doodK 
not  of  their  liberty  in  these  matters,  yet  to  this  day,  (I  speak  in  the  ainiplicitr 
of  my  heart,)  I  can  only  follow  your  Lordship  with  observance,  and  them  widh 
reverence,  but  not  with  that  plerophoiy  of  faith  in  these  things  which  in  such 
cases  the  apostle  requireth.  (Rom.  xiv,  5.)  Your  Lordship  well  knoweth  it 
is  both  the  apostles'  and  the  prophets'  principle,  (and  it  holdeth  in  every  right* 
eous  man,  from  the  meanest  to  the  greBJtieBt^)JushtsexJitk$udvmiy  mmaiimd; 
and  therefore,  howsoever  I  do  highly  priae  and  much  profer  other  men's  jadg- 
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ment  and  learmxiff  and  wkdom  and  pietr,  yet  in  things  pertaining  to  God  and 
bis  worship,  still  Imust,  as  I  ought,  live  hy  mine  own  faiUi,  not  theirs.  Never- 
theless, where  I  can  not  yield  obedieoce  of  faith,  I  am  willing  to  yield  pa- 
tience of  hope. 

•*  And  now,  ray  good  Lord,  I  see  the  Lord,  who  began  a  year  or  two  ago  to 
sospend,  after  a  sort,  ray  ministry  from  that  place  by  a  long  and  sore  sickness, 
the  dreffs  whereof  still  hang  about  me,  doth  now  put  a  further  necessity  upon 
me  wholly  to  lay  down  my  ministry  there,  and  freely  to  resign  my  place  mto 
your  Lordship's  hands.  For  1  see  neither  my  bodily  health  nor  the  peace  of 
the  Church  will  now  stand  with  my  continuance  there." 

Cottoii^s  migration  to  New  England  was  not  unexpected  here. 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  under  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
who  had  loved  and  honored  him  for  his  work's  sake,  were  already 
citizens  of  a  new  Boston,  and  their  letters  of  invitation  and  per- 
suasion were  urging  him  to  follow  them.  At  last  his  preparations 
were  completed.  But  how  was  he  to  escape  from  the  kingdom, 
• — he  a  hunted  ftigitive  from  the  terrors  of  ecclesiastical  law, — 
he  for  whom  the  oflScers  of  the  High  Commission  were  so  care- 
fully watching.  The  Griffin,  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  was 
about  to  sail  with  some  two  hundred  passengers  for  Massachu- 
setts, including  not  a  few  from  Lincolnshire.  In  those  days  every 
vessel  that  sailed  for  New  England,  was  searched  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  such  fugitives  as  he.  Should  he  embark  with  the  rest 
Bt  London,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  escape.  The  ship  therefore 
dropped  down  the  Thames  without  him  ;  but  she  was  expected 
to  touch  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thither  the  pursuivants  hasted 
not  doubting  that  there  they  should  meet  their  fugitive.  Mean- 
while, John  Cotton  and  Thomas  Hooker,  both  fleeing  from  the 
High  Commission,  hastened  to  Deal,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  and  there  they  embarked,  while  the  pursuivants  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight  waited  for  them  in  vain.  Samuel  Stone,  so  long 
the  colleague  of  Hooker  at  Hartford,  was  a  passenger  in  the  same 
vessel.  At  the  end  of  eight  weeks,  on  Wednesday,  the  4ih  of 
September,  (O.  S.)  1633,  the  Griffin  arrived  in  Boston  harbor. 
Cotton's  first  child,  a  son,  was  born  upon  this  voyage,  in  memory 
of  which  he  was  named  Seaborn,  or  in  Latin,  as  afterwards  en* 
rolled  in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard  College,  Marigena, 

In  the  evening  of  the  Saturday  after  the  arrival  of  this  com* 
pany,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Church  "  in  their  ordinary  exer- 
cise," Mr.  Cotton  took  a  part,  by  request,  in  the  discussion  of  th^ 
evening,  and  afterwards  he  and  his  wife  were  propounded  as  can* 
didates  for  membership  in  that  church.  The  next  day  in  the  af* 
lernoon,  "  he  exercised,"  as  Gov.  Winthrop  has  it,  which  means 
that  he  employed  his  gifts  in  the  public  service  of  the  congrega- 
tion. As  he  was  then  to  be  admitted,  "  he  signified  his  desire 
and  readiness  to  make  his  confession  accoi*ding  to  order."  Ac* 
cordingly  he  made  confession  of  his  faith  by  '<  declaring  his  faith 
about  baptism,"  for  he  desired  then  to  present  his  infant  child  to 
God  in  that  ordinance.     In  addition  to  his  profession  of  faith,  he 
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gave  two  reasons  for  not  baptizing  the  child  at  sea,— ^s/,  that 
though  their  ship  was  a  floating  temple  in  which  there  were  three 
daily  services  of  prayer  and  preaching,  "  they  had  no  settled  con- 
gregation there,"  no  church  with  bishops  and  deacons ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  "a  minister  hath  no  power  to  give  the  seals  but  in 
his  own  congregation."  He  also  spoke  in  behalf  of  his  wife, 
"and  gave  a  modest  testimony  of  her,  but  withal  requested  that 
she  might  not  be  put  to  make  open  confession  which  he  said  was 
against  the  Apostle's  rule,  and  not  fit  for  woman's  modesty."  The 
elders,  he  said,  might  examine  her  in  private.  "  So  she  was  adced 
if  she  did  consent  to  the  confession  of  faith  made  by  her  husband, 
and  if  she  did  desire  to  be  admitted,  dc^c,  whereto  she  answered 
affirmatively."  Thereupon  they  were  both  admitted,  and  the 
child  was  baptized 

These  details,  and  others  to  be  hereafter  given,  are  worthy  of 
attention  as  illustrating  both  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  the  eccle- 
siastical polity  set  up  in  New  England  by  the  Puritans.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  forms  then  introduced  and  the  forms  now  in 
common  use,  indicates  a  corresponding  difierence  of  theory.  When 
the  first  emigrants,  under  the  spiritual  oversight  of  Skelton  and 
Higginson,  were  sent  to  Salem  by  the  corporation  still  resident  at 
London,  no  definite  plan  of  church  order  seems  to  have  been 
adopted.  Neither  their  patrons  at  London,  nor  themselves  were 
at  that  time  Congregationalists.  They  were  Puritan  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  protested  indeed  against  the 
form  of  government  and  the  forms  of  worship  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  they  were  hoping  for  a  reformation ;  but 
they  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  Pilgrims  who  had 
planted  themselves  at  Plymouth.  Yet  they  had  adopted  this 
general  principle,  that  they  were  to  attempt  the  reformation  of 
the  church  accoiding  to  the  Scriptures.  Naturally  then  did  Skel- 
ton and  Higginson  with  their  associates,  in  1629,  enter  into  fra- 
ternal communication  with  the  church  at  Plymouth.  And  natu- 
rally did  they  constitute  themselves  into  a  particular  Christian 
congregation  by  entering  into  a  formal  covenant  with  each  other 
and  with  God,  ^  to  walk  together  in  all  his  ways,  according  as  he 
should  be  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  them  in  his  blessed  word 
of  truth.'  On  the  same  day  on  which  they  thus  bound  them- 
selves together  as  a  church,  they  elected  and  ordained  their  pres- 
bytery, consisting  of  pastor,  teacher,  and  ruling  elder.  The  form 
of  a  Congregational  church  was  that  which  they  necessarily 
adopted,  with  their  principles  in  their  circumstances.  They  con- 
sulted with  the  Plymouth  church,  but  they  could  not  recognize 
any  dependence  upon  Plymouth ;  their  right  to  be  a  church,  and 
to  have  all  the  powers  and  privileges  belonging  to  a  church,  came 
to  them  not  from  Plymouth  but  directly  from  Christ.  So  in  the 
following  year,  Winthrop  and  his  company,  when  they  sailed 
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from  their  native  land,  were  not  seceders  or  Separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England.  They  were  not  indeed  Episcopalians ;  they 
had  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  they  were  hoping  for,  would  sweep 
away  the  diocesan  frame  of  government,  the  pomp  of  lordly  bish* 
ops,  the  unscriptural  ceremonies,  and  the  prescribed  forms  of 
prayer ;  but  they  considered  themselves  not  the  less  members  of 
the  Church  of  England, — just  as  an  Englishman  who  cherishes 
the  most  radical  opinions  and  aspirations  about  reform  in  civil 
government,  and  who  if  he  were  about  to  plant  a  colony  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  South  Africa  would  become  the  founder  of  a  pure  re- 
public, considers  himself,  for  all  that,  not  the  less  a  member  of 
the  state  of  Great  Britain.  They  do  not  appear,  at  that  time,  to 
have  given  up  the  idea  which  the  great  body  of  the  Puritans  as 
represented  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  held  to  the  last,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  Presbyterians  brought  back  the  monarchy, 
the  idea,  we  mean,  of  a  national  church  with  an  enforced  uni- 
formity. Thus  in  the  *'  General  Considerations  for  planting  New 
England,"  the  word  <' church"  is  used  distinctly  in  the  sense 
not  of  a  Congregational  church,  but  of  a  collective  or  national 
church.  Thyis  too,  in  that  memorable  and  oft-quoted  declaration, 
the  "  Humble  Request"  of  Winthrop  and  his  company  "  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,"  they 
say  without  any  equivocation  or  obscurity  as  to  their  meaning, 
'^  We  esteem  it  our  honor  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from 
whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother ;  and  can  not  part  from  our  na- 
tive country,  where  she  specially  resideth,  without  much  sadness 
of  heart  and  many  tears  in  our  eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that 
such  hope  and  part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation, 
we  have  received  in  her  bosom  and  sucked  in  from  her  breasts." 
Thus  too  they  could  say  to  their  ''  reverend  fathers  and  brethren," 
whom  they  were  leaving  behind  them,  "  It  is  a  usual  and  lauda- 
ble exercise  of  your  charity,  to  commend  to  the  prayers  of  your 
congregations  the  necessities  and  straits  of  your  private  neigh- 
bors ;  do  the  like  for  a  church  springing  out  of  your  own  bowels." 
We  might  almost  say  that  one  object  of  this  most  touching 
epistle,  was  not  only  to  show  themselves  no  Separatists  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  also  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  to  be  essentially  independent  of  the  church  in  the 
mother  country.  "You  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
stirred  up  the  Apostle  Paul  to  make  continual  mention  of  the 
Church  of  Phillippi,  which  was  a  colony  from  Rome,  let  the  same 
spirit,  we  beseech  you,  put  you  in  mind  to  pray  for  us  without 
ceasing  who  are  a  weak  colony  from  yourselves."  Accordingly 
when  they  had  put  the  ocean  between  themselves  and  Britain, 
they  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  quite  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  were  at  liberty  to  organize  their 
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own  ecclesiastical  institutions  according  to  the  primitive  modd. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1630,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Arbella  at  her  port,  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  fasting  which 
had  been  kept  not  only  by  the  newly  arrived  emigrants  in  their 
three  distinct  encampments,  but  also  by  the  Church  of  Salem, 
and  even  by  the  remoter  Church  of  Plymouth,  the  beginning  was 
made  of  what  was  afterwards  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  The  four 
most  eminent  persons  of  the  company  then  temporarily  resident 
at  Charlestown,  entered  into  a  religious  covenant  with  each  other, 
to  be  "  one  congregation  or  church,  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. "♦ 
Not  long  afterwards  five  others  united  with  those  four  in  the  same 
covenant;  and  soon  the  number  of  the  brethren  thus  associated 
was  increased  to  sixty-four,  besides  half  as  many  women. 

The  church  was  thus  formed,  but  it  was  not  yet  organized. 
On  Friday,  the  27th  of  August,  Governor  Winthrop  writes,  "  We 
of  the  congregation  [i.  e.  the  church]  kept  a  fast  and  chose  Mr. 
Wilson  our  teacher,  and  Mr.  Nowell  an  elder,  and  Mr.  Gager  and 
Mr.  Aspinwall,  deacons.  We  used  imposition  of  hands,  but  with 
this  protestation  by  all  that  it  was  only  a  sign  of  election  and  con- 
firmation, not  of  any  intent  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  renounce  hit 
ministry  he  received  in  England."  Such  was  in  that  age  the 
method  of  proceeding,  the  election  (/c«^roWo)  and  the  ordination 
(/ei^c(7/«)  were  one  and  the  same  transaction,  the  latter  only 
the  completion  of  the  former.  The  distinction  between  ordina- 
tion  and  installation,  on  which  we  with  our  hierarchical  tenden- 
cies insist  so  carefully,  they  rejected.  Mr.  Wilson  having  been 
elected  teacher,  was  ordained  with  imposition  of  hands,  and  yet 
with  the  express  understanding  that  in  his  parochial  charge  in 
England  he  had  already  exercised  a  valid  ministry.  In  the  same 
way,  some  two  years  afterward,  Winthrop  writes  again,  "  A  fast 

*  Those  four  persoiia,  who  were  probably  designated  by  coaunon  consent  to 
beffin  the  church,  were  John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  Isaac  Johnson,  and 
John  Wilson.    The  form  of  the  covenant  siibscribed  by  them,  was  as  follows. 

^  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  his  holy,  wise, 
and  divine  ordinances :  We  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  being  by  his 
most  Mtiae  and  good  providence  brought  together  into  this  part  of  Amerkxi,  in 
the  Bay  of  Massachusetts ;  and  desirous  to  unite  into  one  congregation  or 
church  under  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ  our  head,  in  such  sort  as  becometh  all  those 
whom  he  hath  redeemed  and  sanctified  to  himself,  do  hereby  solemnly  and  re- 
ligiously as  in  his  most  holy  presence,  promise  and  bind  ourselves  to  walk  in 
all  our  ways  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  all  sincere  oonfbnni^ 
lo  his  holy  ordinances,  and  in  mutual  love  and  respect  to  each  other,  so  near  as 
God  shall  give  us  ffraoe."  The  simple  brevity  of  this  form  is  noticeable,  as  is 
also  tlie  absence  of  any  formal  articles  of  belief  or  doctrine.  At  the  firet,  the 
churches  of  New  England  were  constituted  with  no  other  form  than  the  cove- 
nant. Every  member  made  his  own  profession  of  faith  in  his  own  way  to  the 
f  atisfaction  of  those  who  received  kvax  into  their  fellowship.  The  absence  of 
9,  written  and  prescribed  confession  was  not  because  thev  held  soundneaa  of 
doctrinal  belier  in  less  estimation  than  the  churches  now  do,  hut  rather  for  an 
opposite  reason. 
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was  held  by  the  congregation  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  for- 
merly their  teacher,  was  chosen  pastor,  and  [Thomas]  Oliver  a 
ruling  elder;  and  both  were  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands, 
first  by  the  teacher  and  the  two  deacons  (in  the  name  of  the  con- 
gregation) upon  the  elder,  and  then  by  the  elder  and  the  deacons 
upon  the  pastor."  Even  so  slight  a  change  as  the  transfer  of 
Wilson  from  the  office  of  teacher  to  that  of  pastor  was  accom- 
panied with  the  solemnity  of  ordination. 

The  coming  of  Cotton  into  the  colony  was  regarded  as  a  great 
event.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  the  governor  and  council 
met  at  Boston,  and  the  ministers  and  elders  of  all  the  churches 
(for  there  were  already  seven  churches  in  Massachusetts)  were 
summoned  to  aid  in  the  consultation  touching  the  setting  of  so 
great  a  light  in  a  fit  candlestick.  In  several  places  there  was  a 
desire  to  obtain  him ;  "but  it  was  agreed  by  full  consent  that  the 
fittest  place  for  him  was  Boston ;"  for  there  was  already  the  me- 
tropolis. Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  October,  "  a  fast  was  kept 
at  Boston,"  and  after  Thomas  Leverett,  (the  same  who  had  man- 
aged Mr.  Cotton's  case  so  adroitly  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,)  bad 
been  chosen  a  ruling  elder,  and  another  godly  man,  who  had  been 
an  apothecary  in  England,  had  been  chosen  deacon,  not  without 
imposition  of  hands,  the  solemnity  of  putting  Cotton  in  the  place 
to  which  he  had  been  designated  by  common  consent,  was  duly 
performed.  He  "  was  chosen  teacher  of  the  congregation  of  Bos- 
ton, and  ordained  by  imposition  of  hands  of  the  presbytery  in 
this  manner.  First,  he  was  chosen  by  all  the  congregation  testi- 
fying their  consent  by  erection  of  hands.  Then  Mr.  Wilson  the 
pastor,  demanded  of  him,  if  he  did  accept  of  that  call.  He  paused, 
and  then  spake  to  this  effect :  that  howsoever  he  knew  himself 
unworthy  and  insufficient  for  the  place,  yet  having  observed  all 
the  passages  of  God's  providence  (which  he  reckoned  up  in  par- 
ticular) in  calling  him  to  it,  he  could  not  but  accept  it.  Then 
the  pastor  and  the  two  elders  laid  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and 
the  pastor  prayed,  and  then,  taking  off  their  hands  laid  them  on 
again,  and,  speaking  to  him  by  his  name,  they  did  thenceforth  de- 
sign him  to  the  said  office,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  did 
give  him  the  charge  of  the  congregation,  and  did  thereby  (as  by  a 
sign  from  God)  indue  him  with  gifts  fit  for  his  office;  and  lastly 
did  bless  him.  Then  the  neighboring  ministers,  which  were  pres- 
ent, did  at  the  pastor's  motion  give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  the  pastor  made  a  stipulation  between  him  and  the  con- 
gregation." How  different  is  all  this  in  form  and  in  theory  from  a 
modern  installation,  as  we  call  it,  of  a  minister  who  has  formerly 
been  ordained,— or  as  we  ought  to  say,  if  we  would  be  thoroughly 
consistent,  who  is  already  in  holy  orders.  Other  churches  were 
present  by  their  ministers  not  to  ordain,  but  only  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  ordination  and  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
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The  commencement  of  Cotton's  labors  in  the  New  England 
Boston  was  early  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  religious  zeal 
and  sympathy,  such  as  in  modern  language  would  be  called  a  re- 
vival of  religion.  "  It  pleased  the  Lord,"  says  Winthrop,  "  to  give 
special  testimony  of  his  presence  in  the  Church  of  Eloston  after 
Mr.  Cotton  was  called  to  office  there.  More  were  converted  and 
added  to  that  church  than  to  all  other  churches  in  the  bay." 
*^  Divers  profane  and  notorious  evil  persons  came  and  confessed 
their  sins,  and  were  comfortably  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  Yea  the  Lord  gave  witness  to  the  exercise  of  prophesy" 
— that  is,  to  the  discourses  and  exhortations  of  brethren  not 
called  to  office  in  the  church — •'  so  as  thereby  some  were  con- 
verted, and  others  much  edified.  Also  the  Lord  pleased  greatly  to 
bless  the  practice  of  discipline,  wherein  he  gave  the  pastor,  Mr. 
Wilson,  a  singular  gift,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  church."  The 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  revelation,  ministered  in  freedom 
from  lips  that  were  eloquent  with  the  experience  of  Christ's  grace, 
to  hearers  who  found  themselves  acting  under  new  responsibili- 
ties, were  attended  with  the  working  of  that  Spirit  by  whose 
quickening  the  Gospel  becomes  the  power  of  God  to  salvation. 

But  that  tendency  to  excess  and  to  enthusiastic  and  extrava- 
gant opinions  and  practices,  which  so  often  manifests  itself  in 
connection  with  a  deep  and  general  religious  excitement,  soon 
made  its  appearance  in  this  earliest  New  England  "  revival."  The 
admirers  of  old  times,  who  believe  that  revivals  in  these  days  are 
materially  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  old,  less 
guarded  by  sound  doctrine,  more  liable  to  reaction  and  excess,  and 
more  productive  of  spurious  religion, — would  do  well  to  study 
carefully  the  sequel  of  that  extraordinary  excitement  which  so 
inaugurated  the  completed  organization  of  the  Church  in  Boston, 
when  John  Wilson  was  its  pastor,  and  John  Cotton  was  its  teacher, 
and  when  its  brotherhood  included  the  great  chieftains  and  guides 
of  the  Puritan  exodus.  The  time  would  fall  us  to  describe  partic- 
ularly the  Antinomianism  or  Familism,  as  they  called  it,  of  which 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  the  high  priestess,  and  which  in  its  "rise, 
reign  and  ruin"  was  almost  the  ruin  of  the  colony  and  especially 
of  that  most  favored  Boston  Church.  But  he  who  studies  that 
matter  thoroughly,  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
movement  was  connected  with  the  views  on  which  Cotton  insist- 
ed in  his  preaching,  and  with  the  profound  excitement  of  which 
his  preaching  was  the  occasion,  and  with  the  methods  by  which 
that  excitement  was  promoted,  as  intimately  as  certain  extravagant 
opinions  and  practices  of  more  recent  date  are  connected  with  the 
"new  divinity"  and  the  " hqw  measures"  to  which  their  origin 
is  so  commonly,  and  sometimes  so  triumphantly,  referred. 

We  could  not  rehearse  the  details  of  Cotton's  life  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  without  writing  the  entire  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
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history  of  Massachusetts,  and  indeed  of  New  England,  from  the 
date  of  his  arrival  to  the  date  of  his  death.  He  came  when  the 
constitution  of  civil  government  in  the  young  commonwealth 
was  just  settling  into  a  definite  and  permanent  form  ;  when  ques* 
tions  were  to  be  adjusted  between  the  elected  magistrates  on  the 
one  hand,  holding  their  power  under  the  royal  charter,  and  the 
people  on  the  other  hand,  claiming  those  democratic  rights 
which  the  people  never  fail  to  assert  wherever  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  putting  forth  their  democratic  tendencies;  and 
when  laws  were  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
genius  of  that  Puritanic  community  whose  institutions,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  must  needs  be  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  models  of  the  Bible.  His  position  as  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church  in  the  metropolis,  and  still  more  the  deference  which 
was  freely  accorded  to  him  as  the  most  gifted  and  learned  among 
all  the  ministers  in  the  colony,  gave  him  great  influence  over  the 
course  of  public  afiairs  in  a  commonwealth  in  which  the  chosen 
religious  teachers  of  the  people,  the  professed  and  official  ex- 
pounders of  Gtd's  oracles,  were  called  into  solemn  consultation 
with  the  government  on  every  great  question  of  public  duty. 
Sometimes  indeed  he  erred  in  judgment ;  and  sometimes  his  erro-^ 
neous  counsel  was  rejected ;  as  when,  preaching  at  the  first  elec- 
tion after  his  arrival,  and  fearing  that  his  friend  Winthrop  might 
not  be  reelected,  he  delivered  the  doctrine  that  a  magistrate  ought 
not  to  be  turned  into  the  condition  of  a  private  man  without  just 
cause  and  a  public  conviction  after  trial,  and  immediately  the  as-* 
sembled  electors  chose  a  new  governor,  and  left  Winthrop  out 
of  the  magistracy  altogether.  But  generally  his  opinions  deliv- 
ered fix)m  the  pulpit  or  in  set  consultations,  were  remarkable  for 
sagacity  and  common  sense.  With  the  come-outerisfn  of  such 
nItra-Puritans  as  Williams  and  Endicott,  tearing  the  red  cross  out 
of  the  English  fiag,  charging  the  charter  with  blasphemy  for 
calling  Europe  Christendom  or  the  Christian  world,  and  catching 
up  every  extravagant  notion, — he  seems  to  have  had  no  sympathy. 
In  some  things  his  wisdom  was  far  before  his  age.  He  taught 
*'  that  when  magistrates  are  forced  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  ministers,  then  the  churches  are  in  a  declining  condition ;  and 
that  the  ministers'  maintenance  should  be  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion." On  that  difficult  subject  in  the  ethics  of  commerce-— so 
often  vexed  and  darkened  even  at  this  day — the  question  of  the 
rule  that  determines  the  moral  quality  of  prices  and  profits,  his 
good  sense  avoided  equally  the  extremes  of  laxity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  scrupulousness  on  the  other,  and  the  principles  which  he 
defined  need  no  correction  in  the  light  of  modern  science. 

Of  Cotton's  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  as  it  was  gradually 
shaped  in  Massachusetts  under  his  direction,  there  remains  in  the 
Congregational  churches  as  they  now  exist,  only  enough  to  mi»- 
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lead  careless  inquirers  into  the  conclusion  that  the  CongregatfoD- 
alism  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  fully  represented  by  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  the  nineteenth.  It  would  be  in  many  respects 
a  service  to  the  churches,  if  some  skillful  and  unshrinking  hand 
would  portray  the  ancient  system  as  Cotton  left  it,  and  would 
set  the  true  meaning  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  point  by  point, 
in  contrast  with  that  incongruous  mass  of  ancient  principles  and 
modem  usages  by  which  the  churches  are  now  governed.  Wc 
will  not  here  enter  upon  such  a  task.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say, 
that  whatever  there  is  of  purity  and  religious  prosperity,  and 
of  strength  and  effective  influence,  in  the  churches  of  New 
England  at  this  day,  is  due  rather  to  what  they  have  held  fast  of 
the  ancient  system  wrought  out  by  Cotton  and  his  compeers, 
than  to  the  ideas  and  usage?  which,  in  the  progress  of  two  cen** 
turies,  they  have  unconsciously  borrowed  from  other  systems. 

We  have  spoken  of  Cotton  as  the  father  of  Congregationalism* 
Among  his  printed  works,  those  which  are  now  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  name,  are  the  triacts  which  he 
published  in  explanation  and  defense  of  the  New  England  church 
polity.  The  "  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  republished 
six  years  ago,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  after  its  first  ap» 
pearance,  was  his  first  contribution  to  aid  the  English  people  in 
the  settlement  of  their  then  disorganized  ecclesiastical  system^ 
His  "  Way  of  the  Churches  in  New  England"  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  commentary  on  the  Cambridge  Platform  which  has 
come  down  to  us— ^  commentary,  not  in  form,  for  it  is  older  than 
the  Platform,  but  in  effect,  for  it  describes  as  matter  of  fact  the 
system  which  the  Platform  prescribes  theoretically.  His  "  Way 
of  the  Churches  Cleared,"  is  a  vindication  of  himself  and  of  New 
England  against  the  aspersions  of  an  anonymous  author,  and 
of  Bailie  and  Rutherford,  two  Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  bad 
thought  that  abusive  assaults  on  the  good  name  of  individuals 
and  of  churches  would  answer  the  purpose  of  argument.  An- 
other work  of  his  is  often  named  to  his  reproach  by  those  who 
know  little  of  what  is  in  it.  "  The  Bloody  Tenent  Warfied,"  is 
an  elaborate  reply  to  a  fierce  attack  which  "  that  fiery  Welch- 
man,"  Roger  Williams,  had  made  upon  him  personally.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  conservative  of  the  grand  error  which  the 
Puritanism  of  that  day  held  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  which  the  New  England  Con- 
gregational ists  held  fast  even  when  their  brethren  in  Old  Eng- 
land were  rejecting  it-^^the  doctrine  that  it  belongs  to  the  state  as 
such,  to  investigate  and  determine  questions  of  religious  doctrine, 
to  uphold  and  guard  the  true  religion,  and  within  certain  bounds  to 
suppress  the  propagation  of  such  opinions  as  tend  to  the  destrac- 
tion  of  souls.  The  erratic  Williams  had  caught  a  mighty  tnith 
with  something  of  a  prophet's  intuition,  and  he  asserted  it  with 
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heedless  and  deoonektory  zeal  beyond  a  prophet's  rebemence. 
The  sedate,  judkneus  Ootton,  calmly  threwing  off  the  aspersioDS 
of  his  adversary's  bitterness,  ddeqded  the  old  error  with  logic 
that  would  have  triumphed  in  the  schools.  But  truth  is  weight- 
ier than  logic ;  and  sometimes  the  intuitions  even  of  enthusiasm 
happen  to  be  right,  and  the  most  skillful  array  of  argument  is 
wrong.  The  name  of  Roger  Williams,  with  all  his  extrava- 
gances, is  a  greater  name  in  the  histc»ry  of  human  progress  tbaa 
the  name  of  John  Cotton  with  all  his  practical  wisdom. 

His  published  works  sufficiently  exfdain  the  high  reputation 
which  he  had  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  dialectician,  sagar 
cioos  and  skillful,  yet  cool  and  courteous.  Who  could  be  mere 
prompt  than  he  to  discern  eaeh  flaw  in  his  adversary's  argument  ? 
Who  more  completely  cased  in  impenetrable  armor  whenever  he 
entered  the  lists  ?  Who  could  repel  the  personal  aspersions  whicb 
abounded  in  the  controversies  of  that  day,  with  so  much  of  min* 
gled  naeekness  and  dignity  ?  Who  so  gentle  in  his  diction  while 
rsbuking,  most  effectively,  the  ungentleness  of  some  impetuous 
assailant  ?  At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  that  our  reading  ctf 
his  works,  even  of  those  which  were  preached  as  sermons  before 
they  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  books,  does  not  so  easily  ex- 
plain to  us  his  unquestionable  power  in  the  pulpit.  He  had  a 
power  that  commanded  the  attention  not  of  scholars  only  but  of 
the  promiscuous  congregation,  and  that  carried  his  hearers  along 
in  the  current  of  his  opinions.  What  the  Boston  teacher  pro- 
pounded from  the  pulpit  concerning  right  and  wrong  in  the  com- 
monwealth,  was  law;  what  he  propounded  concerning  Christian 
doctrine,  was  very  sure  to  have  the  suffrages  of  the  church  if  not 
the  synod.  In  the  old  Boston  and  the  new,  he  made  full  proof 
of  his  ministry,  and  had  the  most  authentic  testimonies  to  his 
power  as  a  pieacher.  Notwithstanding  his  quaint  and  whimsical 
expositions  of  Scripture,  and  his  far-fetched  deduction  of  doctrine 
from  the  sacred  text — notwithstanding  his  manifest  tendency  to 
the  most  wire  drawn  method  of  discourse  with  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions numbered  till  they  are  almost  numberless — notwith- 
standing his  style  warmed  by  no  apparent  glow  of  passion  and 
illuminated  by  no  flashes  of  imagination,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  pulpit  he  was  eloquent.  Something  there  must  have 
been  in  the  preaching,  that  has  escaped  in  the  process  of  writing 
and  printing. 

Just  at  the  dose  of  his  67th  year,  while  preaching  a  lecture  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  seized  in  the  ptUpit  with  a  sudden  and  paia- 
M  disease.  This  he  accepted  as  an  admonition  to  put  his  house 
in  order.  Soon  afterwards,  at  his  Thursday  lecture,  on  the  18th 
of  Nov.^  1663^  in  his  regular  course  of  preaching  from  the  second 
epieCie  to  Timothy,  he  took  for  his  subject  the  last  four  verses^ 
mud  ^iogised  for  the  unusual  lengthr  of  his  text  by  saying  that 
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otherwise  he  should  not  live  to  finish  bis  exposition  of  that 
epistle.  It  was  observed  that  he  dwelt  partiouleriy  on  the  closing 
benediction,  **  Grace  be  with  you,"  On  the  next  Lord's  Day,  he 
preached  his  last  sermon  from  John  i,  14,  on  the  glory  of  the  In- 
carnate Word.  Then  it  remained  for  him  to  spend,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  his  study,  one  day  of  special  spiritual  preparation  for 
his  last  change ;  and  he  was  ready.  ^'  When  he  could  no  more 
be  seen  abroad,  all  sorts,  magistrates,  ministers,  neighbors,  and 
friends  far  off  and  those  near  at  hand,  especially  his  own  people, 
resorted  to  him  daily  as  to  a  public  father."  As  death -came 
nearer,  '<  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Boston  to  pray 
over  him ;  which  last  solemn  duty  being  performed  not  without 
much  affection  and  many  tears,"  he  gave  them  his  dying  testi- 
mony, bearing  witness  for  God's  faithfulness  to  him,  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  take  heed  to  themselves  and  to  all  the  flock.  After- 
wards, as  "his  ultimate  solemn  transaction  with  man  in  thia 
world,"  he  called  his  wife  and  children  around  his  bed,  and  gave 
them  his  farewell.  Then,  "  his  work  finished  with  all  men,"  he 
demanded  to  be  left  to  those  "  divine  soliloquies  between  God 
and  his  soul"  in  which  he  desired  to  occupy  the  last  moments 
of  mortal  consciousness.  On  the  23d  of  December,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  just  at  the  hour  of  his  own  Thursday 
lecture,  he  expired.  So  methodical,  ^  businesslike  yet  devout, 
was  this  good  man's  dying.  All  the  New  England  that  then 
was,  mourned  under  the  bereavement. 


Art.    VI.  — architecture. 

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.     By  John  Ruskik,  author  of 
"  Modern  Painters."    New  York :  John  Wiley,  1849. 

ARCHiTECTuac  rightly  conceived  is  intimately  connected,  and 
at  many  difierent  points,  with  the  general  life  of  man.  The 
mass  are  probably  little  aware  of  this,  and  live  oftentimes  sir- 
rounded  and  acted  upon  by  the  influences  of  this  truly  creative  art, 
while  hardly  suspecting  how  much  they  owe  to  it  or  what  a 
power  in  the  world  it  is  and  is  yet  destined  to  be*  The  coui- 
paratively  few  look  upon  it  with  different  eyes  and  are  awake  to 
its  value  and  use.  And  corapamtively  fewer  stilt  aie  ready  to 
give  this  art  its  true  place  and  acknowledge  its  impcvtance  in  the 
fullest  extent.  Such  men  indeed,  though  few,  there  have  been, 
perhaps  in  all  ages,  with  whom  architecture  has  beea  somethiiu; 
more  than  either  the  study  or  the  sport  of  an  hour,  sonoethiog 
more  than  the  execution  of  a  ^sudden  whim  or  fancy,  some- 
thing  more  than  a  mere  display  of  strength  or  perseverance  in 
toil,  even  the  outward  exhibition  and  embodiment  of  inward 
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£ieliiigs,  of  tbe  deepest  springs  of  life)  the  dearest  joys  of  exist- 
ence. Men  who  have  built  the  St.  Paul's  cathedrals,  the  Doge's 
palaces,-  the  Partbmons,  and  other  like  structures,  and  those  also 
who  have  been  able  to  take  into  their  souls  the  beauty  and  mean- 
ing of  them,  have  been  men  to  whom  architecture  has  been  some- 
thing more  than  the  piling  up  of  walls  send  the  spanning  them 
with  roofs.  Such  men  have  had  their  very  souls  almost  vitally 
connected  with  these  edifices.  They  have  discoursed  in,  or 
drawn  lessons  from,  these  piles  of  stone  and  timbers  hewed  and 
fitted  into  a  forest  of  art  and  becoming  a  language  for  idl  time. 

Nor  is  it  only  with  these  greater  structures  that  architecture  is 
chiefly  or  most  appropriately  concerned.     The  most  elaborate 
piece  of  architecture  in  all  Venice,  we  are  told,  is  a  small  house 
at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Canal,  consisting  of  a  ground  floor  with 
two  stories  above,  three  windows  in  the  first  and  two  in  the 
second.     The  hearts  and  the  homes  of  a  people  are  indeed  most 
intimately  connected,  and  what  has  to  do  with  the  one  deals  also, 
and  almost  necessarily,  with  the  other.     We  are  aware  also  that 
while  we  claim  for  the  word  *home'  a  meaning,  a  sacredness 
even,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  an  English  word,  we  can  not 
use  it  as  signifying  the  mere  edifices  in  which  we  are  enclosed, 
be  they  never  so  elaborate  and  perfect  as  architectural  works. 
We  know  it  is  the  hearts  emphatically  that  make  the  homes,  far 
more  so  than  the  stone  and  wood,  the  bricks  and  mortar.     Nev- 
ertheless these  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  givhig  each  other 
ahape  and  tone,  and  therefore  there  is  that  in  the  mere  house, 
which  can  give  tone  to  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  elevating,  warm- 
ing, purifying  and  chastening,  or  debasing  and  debauching  them. 
Happily,  within  a  few  years  past,  this  matter  of  architecture 
has  begun  to  have  a  new  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  many,  es- 
pecially in  our  own  country.     Ours  is  a  new  country,  and  such  is 
not  the  place  to  look  for  any  art  in  a  state  of  perfection  or  even 
that  which  is  a  Very  close  approach  to  it.     When  the  foundations 
alike  of  the  social  and  civil  state  are  alt  to  be  laid  anew,  little  is 
to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  art  and  especially  of  the  fine  arts. 
To  be  able  to  lite  in  tolerable  safety  and  comfort,  is  the  ail 
important  thing  under  such  circumstances.     An  enclosure  of  logs, 
with  a  stick  chimney,  or  perhaps  only  a  hole  for  the  escape  of 
smoke,  divided  ofi*  into  no  rooms  adapted  to  the  difierent  purpo- 
aes  of  life, — this  is  the  beginning  of  things  in  a  new  country, 
and  this  gives  place  to  a  di&rent  state  only  by  a  slow  and  grad- 
ual process.     Then  it  is  to  be  considered  in  respect  to  oursMves 
that  we  are  peculiarly  a  migratory  people.     The  circumstances 
ill  which  we  took  our  origin,  and  the  place  where  we  have  been 
planted,  have  both  contributed  their  part  to  beget  this  character 
in  us.     Fugitives  from  an  old  and  stable  condition  cf  life,  we 
have  disembarked  npon  a  shore  from  which  a  fertile  soil  and  ea- 
labrioua  climate  beckoa  the  advancing  steps  until  our  feet  are 
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faatlied  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  Pacific.  A  ''  whole  boandloBB 
continent  is  curt ;"  and  this  operates  to  keep  us  fsstiess,  and  incites 
us  to  a  renewed  emigration  towards  the  settiag  sun  as  often  as 
we  are  weary  of  our  present  abode  or  fancy  we  may  find  a  better 
elsewhere.  So  we  go  en,  like  an  army  of  locusts,  the  rear  ones 
constantly  flying  over  to  the  front,  to  find  themselves  soon  agam 
in  the  rear  and  so  urged  to  another  flight.  All  is  motion  with  at 
in  comparison  with  older  nations. 

It  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected  therefore,  that  the 
arts  should  be  comparatively  unknown  among  us.  Arts,  of  the 
higher  and  finer  order  at  least,  do  not-  grow  so  freely  in  a  state  of 
such  constant  motion  as  in  one  of  more  repose.  The  inventive 
powers  indeed  act  as  vigorously  among  us,  in  certain  directions, 
as  anywhere  else.  Machines  and  contrivances  to  economize  la- 
bor and  increase  material  production,  are  by  no  means  lacking. 
But  the  fine  arts,  those  arts  which  have  to  do  not  so  much  with 
outward  and  physical  life  as  with  the  interior  feelings  and  percep* 
tions  of  the  soul — all  that  is  deepest  and  most  valuable  within  as 
— these  are  as  yet  for  the  most  part  in  their  infancy,  feeble  and 
misshapen.  And  in  respect  to  no  art  is  this  more  apparent  than 
that  of  architecture.  In  fact  we  have  hardly  any  such  thing  as 
architecture  as  yet.  Buildings,  boxes  in  which  human  beings 
eat  and  sleep  we  have,  but  very  little  that  merits  the  name  archi- 
tecture. Certain  pbikeophers  tell  us  that  we  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  material  objects  around  us  by  an  inference  from  our  prior 
knowledge  of  otir  interior  selves,  first  being  conscious  of  the  mu 
and  then  perceiving  them  as. the  mot  me.  So  only  reversing  the 
order  of  sequence,  we  in  this  country  are  likely  to  know  what 
architecture  is  by  first  knowing  what  it  is  not.  We  are  a  great 
people,  as  we  are  fond  of  telling  each  other,  and  consider  ourselves 
not  a  whit  behind  Rome  or  Athens  in  their  pahtiiest  days,  as,  in 
respect  to  what  is  best  and  most  vital,  we  are  not  Republicaas 
too,  we  naturally  turn  for  our  examples  and  patterns  to-the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  rather  than  to  those  of  more  northern  wa- 
leie.  Hence  our  architecture  has  hitherto  pointed  to  those  warmer 
latitudes.  So  we  have  our  parthenons  all  over  the  country. 
Sometimes  they  are  for' the  use  of  officers  of  government ;  soms- 
times  they  are  custom  houses  and  smell  of  imports;  and  som^ 
times  again  they  are  meat  markets  and  smell  of  blood  and  what 
besides  might  be  expected.  And  what  parthenons?  Mere  stucco 
work  for  the  most  part,  and  this  not  the  besit,  needing  to  be  re- 
plasteied  from  time  to  time  or  kept  in  countenance  by  diligent 
applications  of  oil  and  lead !  ^  In  our  churches  we  have  dons 
soiiiewhat  better.  This  however  can  hardly  be  said  unless  we 
confine  attention  to  here  and  there  a  structure  in  somj  of  our  older 
and  larger  places,  where  we  have  reached  a  state  of  cotnpaiativs 
seet  so  that  the  urts  have  scope  for  their  growth.  Sometimes  ki 
such  eases  there  will  be  found  what  is  ceally  worthy  of  notice 
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•nd  propbegies  better  thkigi  to  eooie.  But  take  the  coimtrf  at 
target  a^  ^hat  are  our  diiurches !  Mere  clapboarda  and  white 
lead,  inexpcassive  missbapeD  masses  thrown  together  perhaps  in 
some  bleak  a»d  bauea  spet  where  two  dusty  highways  meet, 
or  lying  on  some  level  plain  like  86  many  boulders  dislodged 
from  the  adjaeeat  bills!  Not  a  tree  casts  its  grateftU  ri»de 
across  the  threshold  or  relieves  the  glace  of  the  naked  walls. 
Then  they  mnet  be  saddled  with  a  succession  of  towers  piled 
upon  each  other  and  not  tmfcequently  fairly  breaking  the  beck  of 
the  unfortunate  edifice,  while  the  shell  is  pierced  with  scores  of 
little  meaningless  windows-— mere  light  holes  through  -which  the 
sun  16  allowed  to  stream  in  unmitigated  fierceness.  Such  are  too 
many  of  our  places  of  religious  worship. 

Gliraiiar  again  is  the  description  of  our  domestic  buildings.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  of  them  collectiveiy  ifr  that  they  are  belters 
from  the  storms.  Square  boxes  set  along  in  rows,  if  they  are 
tiot  positively  offensive  by  some  manifest  excrescence  or  deformity, 
tbey  are  usually  bald,  tame  and  expressive  of  the  utter  abscAce 
of  taste  in  the  builder.  And  then  if  one  has  been  successful  in 
his  trade  so  as  to  amass  mofiey,  and  wishes,  as  he  very  naturally 
will,  to  outshine  his  neighbors,  he  will  call  to  his  aid  some  car- 
penter who  has  heard  of  the  five  orders  and  owns  a  ^'  Builder's 
Guide,"  and  forthwith  will  be  seen  to  go  up  a  Grecian  temple  in 
clapboards  with  its  kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus  at.  one  end  and 
its  prim  fluted  columns  at  the  other!  A  temple  of  Minerva  with 
its  sauce-pans  and  pianos !  i 

Let  us  not  however  be  thought  to  overlook  those  unobtrusive 
dwellings  which  may  here  and  there  be  foand^  or  those  mansions 
even,  which  are  occasionally  to  be  mat  ai)d  which  are  worthy  of 
regard  and  deserving  of  the  nam^  of  homes.  We  know  there 
are  such,  gems  here  and  there  upon  which  the  eye  rests  with 
pleasure  and  tl^e  soul  feasts  with  delights  And  yet  how  'few  are 
they  when  counted  up  with  all  the  dwellings  of  the  land !  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  we  are  speaking  in  general  terms,  en- 
deavoring by  a  few  quick,  sketchy  touches,  to  give  sonoe  idea 
of  the  sub^t  in  hand,  while  it  would  be  out  of  pjace  to  descend 
to  more  particular  description  or  make  all  possible  exceptions.  And 
DO  one,  we  think,  can  set  our  various  structures  before  him  in  one 
general  view  without  being  driven  to  the  conviction^  that  there  is 
little  among  us  as  yet  which  deserves  the  name  of  architecture. 

Happily  this  need  not  always  be  the  case.  This  will  not  al- 
ways be  the  case.  In  propoiftion  as  any  parts  of  our.  country  be- 
come free  from  the  momentum  of  emigration  and  the  agitation 
and  feebleness  of  a  raw  state,  as  wealth  increases  and  settles  down 
in  the  form  of  solid  capital,  as  there  is  found  the  opportunity  of 
repoee  and  reflection  and  quiet  contemplation,  in  ifa^t  proportion 
wilt  the  arts,  and  especially  the  fine  arts,  begin  to  rise  into  prom- 
iuenca  and  assume  theiic  proper  place  in  the  estimation  of  alli^ 
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Thii  has  been  the  conrte  of  things  thus- for  in  our  hiitory.  The 
older  we  become,  the  more  refined,  Btegant  andtasteibl  we  are. 

Within  a  few  years  the  advance  of  art  in  the  eariier  settled 
pertiot)6  of  oar  conntry  has  been  qnite  notteeaUe.  And  it  is 
as  much  so  in  respect  to  the  art  now  under  oar  conaidemtion  as 
to  any  other.  The  way  for  this  advance  has  been  preparing  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  ik)w  the  natnral  developinent  appears. 
In  our  larger  cities,  and  all  through  onr  tesser  towns  and  villages, 
new  ideas  are  seen  to  be  written  out  upon  and  within  the  various 
structures  that  arise.  As  a  part  of  this  natnral  advanoement,  pro- 
fessed architects  -have  been  called  forth  among  us,  and  these  again 
have  stimulated  the  naHiral  movement  in  which  they  themselves 
have  originated.  These  are  hopeful  signs  among  us.  They 
point  to  better  days  and  better  times.  They  indicate  advance- 
ment in  a  direction  much  lo  be  desired,  an  advancement  too  in 
regard  to  which  we  have  no  need  of  apprehension  lest  evil  shall 
accompany  or  grow  out  of  it,  but  which  we  can  hail  with  unhes- 
itating confidence.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  along  with  the 
real  improvements  in  architecture  the  mere  semblances  of  them. 
Shams  always  accompany  realities.  Counterfeits  always  follow 
close  uppn  the  genuine  coin.  We  shall  have  temples  oftentimes 
instead  of  cottages.  But  the  true  and  real  will  fer  exceed  the  false ; 
and  there  will  be  a  steady  advancement  in  the  right  direction,  and 
a  continually  increasing  Qontribution  to  the  stock  of  coAifort  and 
happiness. 

We  feel  bound  to  encourage  every  movement  in  this  direction, 
and  to  help  it  forward  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  do  so. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  undertaken  to  call  attention  to 
the  book  of  Mr.  Ruskin ;  and  what  we  have  already  said  in  the 
present  article  has  been  designed  rather  as  an  introductioil  to  that 
work,  ihan  in  itself  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  We  propose  to  l^t  our  author  speldc  for  himself, 
and  we  shall  do  little  more  than  endeavor  to  open  his  pages  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  Indicate  his  geneml  comrse  of  thought.  The 
book  before  as  is  one  which  makes  large  demands  upon  American 
readers.  Much  of  it  even  will  appear  extravagant  to  many  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  not  at  all  so  to  the  intelligent  reader  on 
the  other.  This  will  be  simply  because  it  is  farther  in  advance  of 
the  taste  and  accomplishment  of  a  new  than  of  an  old  country. 
So  far  however  as  it  is  a  book  of  principles,  which  it  professes  to 
be,. it  meets  us  on  the  same  level  with  others.  It  seeks  to  bring  out 
certain  grand  /undamental  laws  which  apply  to  architecture  in 
common  with  all  the  arts  and  with  all  human  action.  So  far  there- 
fore as  principles  are  concerned,  in  distinction  from  their  practical 
application  in  particular  instances,  we  are  as  competent  readers  of 
the  book  as  any.  It  is  as  a  book  of  principles— a  book  in  which 
we  are  shown  that  architecture  involves  not  only  the  applicatibii 
of  mathematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Mrength  of  materttls, 
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but  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  great  moral  principles — that 
we  eonaider  the  book  eminently  one  for  the  times.  The  reader 
of  it  will  find  himself  made  conversant  not  with  the  square  and 
compass,  the  level  and  the  plummet  merely,  Imt  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  God  and  the  principles  of  immutable  morality.  And 
when  we  find  a  treatise  which  like  this  dignifies  and  sanctifies 
one  of  the  common  pursuits  of  man,  and  redeeming  it  from  the 
bondage  of  mechanical  law  brings  it  into  the  liberty  of  divine 
truth  and  makes  it  tributary  to  man's  highest  welfare,  we  can  not 
but  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  This  we  now 
do,  net  endorsing  indeed  all  the  opinions  of  the  author,  but  be- 
lieving that  certain  great  and  well  understood  principles  are  here 
shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  architectural  art,  and  shown  so 
plainly  and  so  impressively  as  to  promise  much  good  to  those  who 
will  lend  the  author  an  ear. 

The  title  of  the  book  we  think  unfortunate,  for  while  it  is  in 
one  sense  a  eood  one,  it  is  yet  one  which  is  enigmatieal  and  the 
relevancy  of  which  is  not  manifest  until  the  book  is  read.  In- 
stead of  being  attractive,  it  is  positively  repulsive  to  many  and 
prevents  their  reading  what  they  would  find  full  of  interest  and 
value.  On  this  account  we  shau  be  somewhat  liberal  in  making 
extracts  from  the  book  in  order  that  the  true  worth  of  it  may  be 
made  to  appear,  and  that  those  who  after  all  may  not  become 
posaessors  of  the  volume,  may  become  possessed  of  some  of  its 
iuEiportant  ideas. 

Architecture,  our  author  defines  to  be  '<  Ihe  art  which  so  dis- 
poaes  and  adome  the  edifices  raised  by  man  for  whatsoever  uses, 
that  the  sight  of  them  contributes  to  his  mental  hec^th,  power  and 
pleasure."  He  then  proceeds  to  distinguish  architecture  from 
building,  and  indicates  his  view  of  the  difference  by  saying,  ''  Let 
us,  therefore,  at  once  confine  the  name  (architecture)  to  that  art 
which,  taking  up  and  admitting,  as  cotiditions  of  its  working,  the 
necessities  and  common  uses  of  the  building,  impresses  on  its 
form  certain  characters  venerable  or  beautiful,  but  otherwise  un- 
necessary." He  th^n  sets  forth  architecture  proper  as  arranging 
itaelf  under  five  beads  :>'—   . 

JDevotioncU;  including  all  buildings  erected  for  Qod's  service 
or  honor. 

Memorial;  including  monuments  and  tombs. 

Civil;  including  all  edifices  laistd  by  nations  or  societies  for 
purposes  of  common  business  and  pleasure. 

MilUory;  including  all  public  and  private  architecture  of  defense. 

DomegUe;  including  every  kind  of  dwelling  place. 

Now  the  great  principles  which,  in  our  anther's  judgment, 
ought  to  hold  sway  in  the  domain  of  architecture  thus  marked 
out,  are  the  lamps  of  architecture^  and  these  are  the  lamps  or  prin- 
ciples o£  Sacrifice,  Truth,  Power, .  Beauty,  Life,  Memory  and 
Obedience. 
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The  lamp  of  Sacrifice,  which  has  particnlar  reference  to  deTo- 
tional  and  memorial  architecture,  is  defined  to  be  *'  that  spirit  which 
ofiers  for  such  work  precious  things,  simply  because  they  ape  pre- 
cious ;  not  as  being  necessary  to  the  building,  but  as  an  offating, 
surrendering,  and  sacrifice  of  what  is  to  ourselves  desimbie." 
And  again  he  says,  *'  It  is  a  spirit,  for  instance,  which  of  two 
marbles,  equally  beautiful,  applicable  and  durable,  would  choose 
the  more  costly,  because  it  was  so,  and  of  two  kinds  of  decora- 
tion, equally  effective,  would  choose  the  more  elaborate  because 
it  was  so,  in  order  that  it  might,  in  the  same  oompass  present 
more  cost  and  more  thought  It  is  therefore  most  unreasoning 
and  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  best  negatively  defined,  as  the  ep* 
posite  of  the  prevalent  feeling  of  modem  times  which  desires  to 
produce  the  largest  results  at  the  least  cost."  The  author  then 
goes  on  to  argue  the  use  and  even  necessity  of  this  principle,  law 
or  lamp  of  sacrifice,  by  a  reference  to  the  requisitions  of  the 
Mosaic  economy,  insisting  that  the  hangings  of  blue  and  purj^e 
and  scarlet,  and  the  expense  of  gold  cmti  silver  were,  in  one  view, 
calculated  to  lead  the  Israelites  into  idolatry,  and  were  warranted 
only  in  the  fact  of  their  keeping  befbre  their  minds  the  daiiBS 
and  the  greatness  of  God  through  the  instrnmentality  of  the  ^ae- 
rifice  or  expense  which  was  involved  in  them.  As  he  expresses 
it  himself,  "  There  was  but  one  reason,  and  that  an  eternal  one ; 
that  as  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  men  was  accompanied 
with  ^me  external  sign  of  its  continuance,  and  of  his  renoem- 
brance  of  it,  so  the  acceptance  of  that  covenant  inight  be  marked 
and  signified  by  use,  in  some  external  sign  of  their  obedience 
and  love,  and  surrender  of  themselves  and  theirs  to  his  will ;  and 
thctt  their  gratitude  to  him,  and  contimial  remembrance  of  him, 
might  have  at  on<ie  their  Expression  and  their  enduring  testimony 
in  the  presentation  lo  him,  not  only  of  the  firsdings  of  the  herd  and 
fold,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  eacth  and  the  tithe  of  time,  bat 
of  all  treasures  of  wisdom  and  beauty ;  of  the  thought  that  mr 
vents^  and  the  hand  that  labors ;  of  wealth  of  wood,  and  weight 
of  stone,  of  the  strength  of  iron,  and  of  the  light  of  gold."  It  is 
then  claimed  that  the  principle  here  involved  is  one  for  all  tisie, 
one  that  never  has  been,  never  will  be  abrogated,  a  principle 
founded  in  the  necessities  of  our  very  nature.  The  following 
passage  we  can  not  forbear  to  quote,  as  an  altogether  seBsib)e  view 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  subject. 

"  It  has  been  said — it  ought  always  to  be  saii,  for  it  is  true— that  a  better 
and  more  honorable  nfSsms  is  made  to  oar  Master  tn  miniotry  to  the  poor,  in 
extending  the  knowledge  of  His  sarne^  in  lbs  pittctice  of  the  virtses  by  whMk 
that  name  is  hallowed,  than  in  matmal  presents  to  His  t^nple.  Assuredly  it 
is  so:  woe  to  all  who  think  that  anv  other  kind  or  manner  of  offering  may  in 
any  wise  take  the  place  of  these !  Do  the  people  need  place  to  pray^  and  calk 
to  he*r  His  word  ?  Then  it  is  no  time  for  smoothing  pillars  or  carving  palpits  ; 
let  us  have  eaoag^  firat  of  walls  an^roolk    Dotiie  peo^  n^ed  CSacSing  froai 
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boose  to  house,  and  bread  from  day  to  day  ?  Then  they  are  deacons  and  min- 
isters we  want,  not  architects.  I  insist  on  this,  I  plead  for  this ;  but  let  us  ex- 
amine ourselves,  and  see  if  this  be  indeed  the  reason  for  our  backwardness  in 
the  lesser  work.  The  question  is  not  between  God's  house  and  His  poor :  it 
is  not  between  God's  house  and  His  Grospel.  It  is  between  God's  house  and 
OUTS.  Have  we  no  tesselated  colors  on  our  floors  ?  no  frescoed  fancies  on 
our  roofe  ?  no  niched  statuary  in  our  corridors  ?  no  gilded  furniture  in  our 
chambers  ?  no  costly  stones  in  our  cabinets  ?  Has  even  the  tithe  of  these  been 
offered  ?  They  are,  or  they  ought  to  be,  the  signs  that  enough  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  great  purposes  of  human  stewardship,  and  that  there  remains  to 
us  what  we  can  spend  in  luxury;  but  there  is  a  greater  and  prouder  luxury 
than  this  selfish  one — that  of  bringing  a  portion  of  such  things  as  these  into 
sacred  service,  and  presenting  them  for  a  memorial*  that  our  pleasure  as  well 
as  our  toil  has  been  nallowed  by  the  remembrance  of  Him  who  gave  both  the 
strength  and  the  reward.  And  until  this  has  been  done,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
po^essions  can  be  retained  in  happiness.  I  do  not  understand  the  feeling 
which  would  arch  our  own  gates  and  pave  our  own  thresholds,  and  leave  the 
church  with  its  narrow  door  and  foot- worn  sill ;  the  feeling  which  enriches  our 
own  chambers  with  all  manner  of  costliness,  and  endures  the  bare  wall  and 
mean  compass  of  the  temple.  *  *  *  I  do  not  say  that  such  things  have  not 
their  place  and  propriety ;  but  I  say  this,  emphatically,  that  the  tenth  nart  of 
the  expense  which  is  sacrificed  in  domestic  vanities,  if  not  absolutely  and 
meaninglessly  lost  in  domestic  discomforts  and  encumbrances,  would,  if  col- 
lectively offered  and  wisely  employed,  build  a  marble  church  for  every  town 
in  England ;  such  a  church  as  it  should  be  a  joy  and  a  blessing  even  to  pass 
near  in  our  daily  ways  and  walks,  and  as  it  would  bring  the  light  into  the  eyes 
to  see  from  afar,  lifting  its  fair  height  above  the  purple  crowd  of  human  roofs." 
— ^pp.  14, 15. 

The  author  then  instances  the  pouring  away  of  the  dear  bought 
water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  by  David  at  Adullam,  and  the 
sacrifice  involved  in  the  anointing  of  the  Savior's  head  by  Mary^ 
as  examples  which  the  Scriptures  afford,  in  which  a  divine  recog- 
nition is  given  of  the  principle  in  question.  The  two  grand  con- 
ditions required  by  the  Spirit  of  Sacrifice  are  held  to  be  "first, 
that  we  should  in  everything  do  our  best ;  and,  secondly,  that 
we  should  consider  increase  of  apparent  labor  as  an  increase  of 
beauty  in  the  building.''  Upon  these  points  we  will  quote  two 
very  brief  passages. 

"  All  old  work  nearly  has  been  hard  work.  It  may  be  the  hard  work  of 
children,  of  barbarians,  of  rustics ;  but  it  is  always  their  utmost  Ours  has  as 
coustantly  the  look  of  money's  worth,  of  a  stopping  short  wherever  and  when- 
ever we  can,  of  a  lazy  compliance  with  low  conditions ;  never  of  a  fair  putting 
forth  of  our  strength.  Let  us  have  done  with  this  kind  of  work  at  once :  cast 
off  every  temptation  to  it :  do  not  let  us  degrade  ourselves  voluntarily,  and  then 
matter  and  mourn  over  our  short  comings ;  let  us  confess  our  poverty  or  our 
parsimony,  but  not  belie  our  human  intellect  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  how 
nittcA  we  are  to  do,  but  of  how  it  is  to  be  done ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  doing 
more,  but  of  doing  better." — ^p.  18. 

**  The  other  condition  which  we  had  to  notice,  was  the  value  of  the  appear- 
ance of  labor  upon  architecture.  I  have  spoken  of  this  before  ;t  and  it  is,  in* 
deed,  one  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  pleasure  which  belong  to  the  art« 

*  Num.  xxxi,  54.    Psa.  Ixxvi,  11. 
t  Mod.  Painters,  Part  I,  Sec.  1,  Chap.  3. 
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always,  however,  within  certain  somewhat  remarkable  limits.  For  it  does  not 
first  appear  easily  to  be  explained  why  labor,  as  represented  by  mateiials  of 
value,  should,  without  sense  of  wrong  or  error,  bear  being  wasted ;  whDe  the 
waste  of  actual  workmanship  is  always  painful,  so  soon  as  it  is  apparent  But 
so  it  is,  that,  while  precious  materials  may,  wiUi  a  certain  profusion  and  negli- 
gence, be  employed  for  the  magnificence  of  what  is  seldom  seen,  the  work  of 
man  can  not  be  carelessly  and  idl^  bestowed,  without  an  immediate  sense  of 
wrong ;  as  if  the  strong  of  the  living  creature  were  never  intended  by  ite 
Maker  to  bfe  sacrificed  m  vain,  though  it  is  well  for  us  sometimes  to  part  witii 
what  we  esteem  precious  of  substance,  as  showing  that  in  such  a  service  it  be- 
comes but  dross  and  dust" — p.  19. 

Mr.  Riiskin  proceeds  next  to  treat  of  the  lamp  of  Truth ;  and 
treating  here  of  a  principle  of  wider  or  at  least  more  frequent  ap- 
plication than  that  of  sacrifice,  he  addresses  a  larger  circle  than 
in  his  previous  chapter.  If  we  had  space,  we  should  like  to  quote 
the  opening  portion  of  this  chapter,  as  setting  forth  with  great 
force  and  clearness  the  general  obligations  of  truth.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  he  sweeps  from  the  abstract  claims  of  truth  to 
its  application  in  the  squaring  of  timbers  and  the  fitting  of  stones, 
and  thus  sets  what  commonly  passes  for  a  mere  mechanical  art 
in  a  high  moral  p>osition,  and  invests  it  with  a  moral  character. 
The  principle  of  truth  in  architecture  demands  that  all  shall  be 
what  it  seems  to  be,  and  therefore  it'  is  at  war  with  all  deceits. 
It  is  the  principle  of  honesty  and  good  faith,  in  other  words,  the 
principle  which  shrinks  as  much  from  telling  a  lie  with  bricks  and 
mortar  and  paint  as  with  the  Ups.  It  is  only  necessary  to  specify 
the  principle,  and  every  one  will  at  once  remember  instances  in 
which  it  is  violated.  We  believe  too  that  there  is  hardly  any  one 
point  at  which  there  is  so  much  room  to  do  our  architecture  im- 
mediate good  service,  as  just  where  this  grand  principle  has  its 
application.  To  make  men  feel  the  obligations  of  truth,  to  show 
them  the  real  significance  of  falsities  when  they  are  piling  up 
their  bricks,  or  framing  together  their  timbers,  or  finishing  up 
their  various  structures, — what  better  task  could  be  accomplished 
for  the  appearance  of  the  buildings  and  the  character  of  the  build- 
ers. We  wish,  on  this  account,  that  all  could  read  our  author's 
chapter  on  truth. 

The  deceits  by  which  the  law  of  truth  is  violated  he  considers 
under  three  heads. 

1st.  The  suggestion  of  a  mode  of  structure  or  support,  other 
than  the  true  one. 

2d.  The  painting  of  surfaces  to  represent  some  other  material 
than  that  of  which  they  actually  consist,  (as  in  the  marbling  of 
wood),  or  the  deceptive  representation  of  sculptured  ornament 
upon  them. 

3d.  The  use  of  cast  or  machine-made  ornaments  of  any  kind. 

He  insists  that  architecture  will  be  noble  just  in  the  degree 
that  all  such  deceits  are  rejected.  At  the  same  time  usage  has 
so  far  sanctioned  some  of  them  that  he  feels  compelled  to  make 
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them  exceptions.  For  instance,  gilding  is  not  exactly  a  violation 
of  truth  in  architecture,  for  it  makes  no  claim  and  is  never  under- 
stood to  be  anything  but  gilding,  while  in  jewelry  it  claims  to  be 
solid  gold  and  is  there  a  violation  of  truth.  We  can  not  follow 
the  author  in  his  reasonings  upon  these  nicer  points  of  the  subject. 
Under  the  head  of  "surface  deceits,"  he  takes  up  painting,  and 
speaks  thus : — 

<*  Whatever  the  material,  good  painting  makes  it  more  precious ;  nor  can 
it  ever  be  said  to  deceive  respecting  the  ground  of  which  it  gives  us  no  inform- 
ation. To  cover  brick  with  plaster,  and  this  plaster  with  fresco,  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  legitimkte ;  and  as  desirable  a  mode  of  decoration,  as  it  is  constant 
m  the  great  periods.  Verona  and  Venice  are  now  seen  deprived  of  more  than 
half  their  former  splendor ;  it  depended  far  more  on  their  frescoes  than  their 
marbles.  The  plaster,  in  this  case,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  ^esso  ^und  on 
panel  or  canvass.  But  to  cover  brick  with  cement,  and  to  divide  this  cement 
with  joints  that  it  may  look  like  stone,  is  to  tell  a  &lsehood ;  and  is  just  as  con- 
temptible a  procedure  as  the  other  is  noble. 

"^  It  being  lawful  to  paint  then,  is  it  lawful  to  paint  everything  ?  So  long  as 
the  painting  is  confessed — ^yes ;  but  if,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  sense 
of  it  be  lo^  and  the  thing  painted  be  supposed  real — no." — p.  38. 

In  regard  to  the  false  representations  of  material,  our  author 
insists  that  the  rule  excludes  them  all,  without  exception,  and 
uses  the  following  language  in  respect  to  the  decoration  of 
churches,  language  perhaps  as  applicable  just  now  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  as  the  other. 

**  But  even  this,  however  derogatory  to  the  noble  architecture  around  it,  is 
lees  painful  than  the  want  of  feeling  with  which,  in  our  cheap  modern  churches, 
we  suffer  the  wall  decorator  to  erect  about  the  altar  frameworks  and  pediments 
daubed  with  mottled  color,  and  to  dye  in  the  same  fashions  such  skeletons  or 
caricatures  of  columns  as  may  emerge  above  the  pews :  this  is  not  merely  bad 
taste ;  it  is  no  unimportant  or  excusable  error  which  brings  even  these  shadows 
of  vanity  and  falsehood  into  the  house  of  prayer.  The  first  condition  which 
just  feeling  requires  in  church  furniture  is,  that  it  should  be  simple  and  un- 
affected, not  fictitious  nor  tawdry.  It  may  be  in  our  |)ower  to  make  it  beauti- 
ftil,  but  let  it  at  least  be  pure ;  and  if  we  can  not  permit  much  to  the  architect, 
do  not  let  us  permit  any  tiling  to  the  upholsterer ;  if  we  keep  to  solid  stone  and 
solid  wood,  whitewashed,  if  we  like,  for  cleanliness'  sake  (for  whitewash  has 
so  often  been  used  as  tlie  dress  of  noble  things  that  it  has  thence  received  a 
kind  of  nobility  itself),  it  must  be  a  bad  design  indeed,  which  is  grossly  offen- 
sive."— ^p.  40. 

Under  the  third  head  of  deceits,  that  of  cast  or  machine-made 
work,  the  author  urges  two  reasons  against  its  use,  the  one,  that 
it  is  bad  considered  simply  as  work,  and  the  other,  that  it  is  dis- 
honest. This  kind  of  work  is  usually  employed  in  the  way  of 
decoration  in  the  nicer  portions  of  buildings,  and  the  dishonesty 
of  it  consists  either  in  the  suggestion  of  false  material,  as  when 
wood  is  painted  and  sanded  in  imitation  of  stone,  or  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  great  human  labor  and  skill  where  there  is  really 
nothing  but  pouring  iron  into  a  mould,  as  when  a  Corinthian 
capital,  which  ought  to  tell  of  weeks  of  himian  labor  and  dex- 
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terous  chiselling,  is  poured  in  an  instant  out  of  a  furnace.    Ob 
this  point  Mr.  R.  speaks  thus : 

"  Yet  exactly  as  a  woman  of  feeling  would  not  wear  false  jewels,  so  would 
a  builder  of  honor  disdain  false  ornaments.  The  using  of  them  is  just  as 
downright  and  inexcusable  a  lie.  You  use  that  which  pretends  to  a  worth 
which  it  has  not ;  which  pretends  to  have  cost,  and  to  be,  what  it  did  not,  and  is 
not ;  it  is  an  imposition,  a  vulgarity;  an  impertinence  and  a  sin.  Down  with  it 
to  the  ground,  ^nd  it  to  powder,  leave  its  ragged  place  upon  the  wall,  rather ; 
you  have  not  paid  for  it,  you  have  no  business  with  it,  you  do  not  want  it  No- 
body wants  ornaments  in  this  world,  but  everybody  wants  integrity.  All  the 
fair  devices  that  ever  were  fancied,  are  not  worth  a  lie.  Leave  your  walls  as 
bare  as  a  planed  board,  or  build  them  of  baked  mud  and  chopped  straw,  if 
need  be ;  but  do  not  rough-cast  them  with  falsehood." — pp.  44, 45. 

Tn  regard  to  bricks,  they  are  an  exception  like  gilding.  Being 
always  known  to  be  moulded,  they  may  be  moulded  into  ever  so 
elaborate  a  form  and  will  not  deceive.  They  will  seem  only 
what  they  are — moulded  bricks. 

The  next  great  principle  of  architecture,  in  the  author's  ar- 
rangement, is  that  of  Power,  or  that  by  which  architectural  works 
are  endowed  with  nobleness,  grandeur  and  impressiveness.  In 
respect  to  this  he  says,  that  "  in  reverting  to  the  memories  of  those 
works  of  architecture  by  which  we  have  been  most  pleasurably 
impressed,  it  will  generally  happen  that  they  fall  into  two  broad 
classes :  the  one  characterized  by  an  exceeding  preciousness  and 
delicacy,  to  which  we  recur  with  a  sense  of  affectionate  admira- 
tion ;  and  the  other  by  a  severe,  and,  in  many  cases  mysterious, 
majesty,  which  we  remember  with  an  undiminished  awe,  like 
that  felt  at  the  presence  and  operation  of  some  great  spiritual 
Power."    He  then  goes  on  to  say  farther, 

"  Now,  the  difference  between  these  two  orders  of  building  is  not  merely 
that  which  there  is  in  nature  between  things  beautiful  and  sublime.  It  is,  also, 
the  difference  between  what  is  derivative  and  original  in  man^s  work;  for 
whatever  is  in  architecture  fair  or  beautiful,  is  imitated  from  natural  forms ; 
and  what  is  not  so  derived,  but  depends  for  its  dignity  upon  arranranent  and 
government  received  from  human  mind,  becomes  3ie  expression  of  the  power 
of  that  mind,  and  receives  a  sublimity  high  in  proportion  to  the  power  express- 
ed. All  building,  therefore,  shows  man  either  as  gathering  or  governing ;  and 
the  secrets  of  his  success  are  his  knowing  what  to  gather,  and  how  to  role. 
These  are  the  two  great  intellectual  Lamps  of  Architecture ;  the  one  consist- 
ing in  a  just  and  humble  veneration  for  the  works  of  God  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  other  in  an  understanding  of  the  dominion  over  those  works  which  has 
been  vested  in  man." — p.  58. 

Inquiring  into  the  character  of  the  power  and  majesty  which 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  cast  over  or  infuse  into  his  works,  the 
effect  of  size  comes  at  once  to  our  notice,  and  every  one  will  be 
ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  manifest  connection  between  size 
and  grandeur  or  power.  It  is  equally  obvious  however,  that  mere 
size,  apart  from  site  and  other  attendant  circumstances,  may  fail 
of  producing  the  impression  of  grandeur.     It  makes  all  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  world,  for  instance,  whether  the  work  enters  or  not 
into  close  competition  with  nature.  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  a 
very  different  thing  where  it  now  stands  from  what  ii  would  be 
on  the  flank  of  the  White  Mountains.  But  here  our  author 
speaks-  so  well  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

^  While,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  mere  size  will  ennoble  a 
mean  design,  yet  every  increase  of  magnitude  will  be8tx)w  upon  it  a  certain 
degree  of  nobleness :  so  that  it  is  well  to  determine  at  first,  whether  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  markedly  beautiful,  or  markedly  sublime ;  and  if  the  latter,  not  to 
be  withheld  by  respect  to  smaller  parts  from  reaching  largeness  of  scale ;  pro- 
vided only,  that  it  be  evidently  in  the  architect's  power  to  reach  at  least  that 
degree  of  magnitude  which  is  the  lowest  at  which  sublimity  begins,  rudely  de- 
iinable  as  that  which  will  make  a  living  figure  look  less  than  life  beside  it 
it  is  the  misfortune  of  most  of  our  modem  buildings  that  we  would  fain  have 
an  universal  excellence  in  them ;  and  so  part  of  the  funds  must  go  in  paintinfir, 
part  in  gilding,  part  in  fitting  up,  part  in  painted  windows,  part  in  smwl 
steeples,  part  m  ornaments  here  and  there ;  and  neither  the  windows,  nor  the 
steeple,  nor  the  ornaments,  are  worth  their  materials.  For  there  is  a  crust 
about  tlie  impressible  part  of  men's  minds,  which  must  be  pierced  through  be- 
fore they  can  be  touched  to  the  quick ;  and  though  we  may  prick  at  it  and 
scratch  it  in  a  thousand  separate  places,  we  might  as  well  have  let  it  alone 
if  we  do  not  come  through  somewhere  with  a  deep  thrust :  and  if  we  can  giye 
such  a  thrust  anywhere,  there  is  no  need  of  another ;  it  need  not  be  even  so 
"  wide  as  a  church  door,"  so  that  it  be  enough.  And  mere  weight  will  do 
this ;  it  is  a  clumsy  way  of  doing  it,  but  an  effectual  way,  too ;  and  the  apathy 
which  can  not  be  pierced  through  by  a  small  steeple,  nor  shown  through  by  a 
smaU  window,  can  be  broken  through  in  a  moment  by  the  mere  weight  of  a 
great  walL"— pp.  60,  61. 

The  question  now  arises,  how  shall  the  real  magnitude  of  a 
structure  be  best  exhibited  ?  Nothing  is  more  indisputable  than 
the  fact  that  we  are  apt  to  under-estimate  the  real  size  of  large 
buildings.  One  reason  of  this  is  that  we  are  unaccustomed  to 
measure  such  even  with  the  eye.  But  another  reason  is  that 
such  structures  are  either  in  a  bad  position  or  have  such  form  that 
we  can  not  get  their  mass  in  one  view.  The  more  completely 
therefore  we  can  see  any  building  at  a  single  glance  or  from  a 
single  point  of  view,  the  more  correct  will  be  our  estimate  of  its 
real  proportions,  and  if  it  have  size  the  more  ii;npressive  will  this 
be.  In  undertaking  to  give  the  simple  effect  of  grandeur  to  any 
structure,  we  shall  of  course  succeed  best  when  we  keep  it  some- 
what in  the  cubical  form,  and  when  we  do  not  suffer  its  boundary 
lines  to  be  broken.  Hence  the  erection  of  a  turret,  however 
beautiful  in  itself,  may  take  away  the  impressiveness  of  a  wall 
or  building  and  make  what  was  before  grand  and  noble  quite 
spiritless  and  destitute  of  effect.  The  same  expense  too  which  is 
often  lavished  in  the  nice  smoothing  of  stones,  if  laid  out  in  the 
rough  stone  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  add  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  many  a  building  so  as  to  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur 
which  no  polish  of  stones  can  ever  impart.  No  one  could  hesi- 
tate^  it  would  seem,  in  deciding  which  are  the  nobler,  the  rough 
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granite  warehouses  of  India  Wharf,  Boston,  or  the  smooth-faced 
stores  of  Washington  street. 

But  breadth  of  surface  is  not  all  that  we  need  in  order  to  confer 
dignity  and  grandeur  upon  an  architectural  design.  We  need 
also  the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  We  want  surface  on  which 
the  light  may  fall,  broad,  free  and  full;  but  then  also  we  want 
the  deep  dark  shadows  which  shall  give  the  light  greater  power. 
We  want  both,  we  want  the  contrast  and  the  impressive  effect 
which  comes  as  the  resultant  of  the  two.  Mr.  Ruskin  here  ex- 
presses himself  so  well  that  we  shall  venture  another  quotation. 

**  So  that  Rembrandtism  is  a  noble  manner  in  architecture,  though  a  false 
one  in  painting ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  ever  any  building  was  truly  jfreat, 
unless  It  had  mighty  masses,  vigorous  and  deep,  of  shadow  mingled  with  its 
surface.  And  among  the  first  habits  that  a  young  architect  should  learn,  is 
that  of  thinking  in  shadow,  not  looking  at  a  design  in  its  miserable  liny  skele- 
ton;  but  conceiving  it  as  it  will  be  when  the  dawn  lights  it,  and  the  dusk  leaves 
it ;  when  its  stones  will  be  hot,  and  its  crannies  cool ;  when  the  lizards  will 
bask  on  the  one,  and  the  birds  build  in  the  other.  Let  him  design  with  the 
sense  of  cold  and  heat  upon  him ;  let  him  cut  out  the  shadows,  as  men  dig 
wells  in  unwatered  pleiins ;  and  lead  along  the  lights,  as  a  founder  does  his  hot 
metal ;  let  him  keep  the  fiill  command  of  both,  and  see  that  he  knows  how  they 
fall,  and  where  they  fade.  His  paper  lines  and  proportions  are  of  no  value : 
all  that  he  has  to  do  must  be  done  by  spaces  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  his 
business  is  to  see  that  the  one  is  broad  and  bold  enough  not  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  twilight,  and  the  other  deep  enough  not  to  be  dried  like  a  shallow  pool 
by  a  noon-day  sun." — ^p,  70. 

And  again  he  sums  up  this  whole  matter  thus  briefly  and  vig- 
orously. 

"  The  relative  majesty  of  buildings  depends  more  on  the  vigor  and  weight 
of  their  masses,  than  on  any  other  attribute  of  their  design :  mass  of  everything, 
of  bulk,  of  light,  of  darkness,  of  color,  not  mere  sum  of  any  of  thoBe,  bat 
breadth  of  them ;  not  broken  light,  nor  scattered  darkness,  nor  divided  weight, 
but  solid  stone,  broad  sunshine,  starless  shade." — p.  82. 

Our  author  passes  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  principle  of 
Beauty ;  and  he  considers  this  to  be  characteristic  of  architecture, 
in  proportion,  or  nearly  so,  as  architecture  is  allied  in  its  lines  and 
forms  to  those  found  in  the  natural  creation.  He  then  proceeds 
to  point  out  in  brief  how  this  element  of  beauty  may  be  best  en- 
grafted upon  architecture,  the  purest  sources  whence  it  is  to  be 
sought,  and  the  mistakes  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  pursuit  of 
it.  The  matter  of  ornament,  as  connected  with  the  beautiful,  in 
architecture,  involves  most  clearly  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
place  as  well  as  the  appropriate  style  of  it.  Ornament  may  be 
80  misplaced  as  to  become  a  positive  deformity,  or  may  be  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  be  altogether  out  of  place  where  it  is.  This 
every  day's  observation  attests.  On  this  point  our  author  ad- 
vances the  following  as  law — *  not  to  decorate  things  belonging 
to  purposes  of  active  and  occupied  life.'  Wherever  we  can  rest, 
he  would  allow  us  to  decorate,  but  where  rest  is  forbidden  us  he 
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kmBts  that  beauty  is  equally  forbidden.  We  do  not  assent  in  full 
to  this  conclusion ;  and  if  we  had  not  alretwiy  exceeded  our  pre- 
scribed limits,  we  would  undertake  to  show  that  his  law  is  quite 
too  sweeping  and  arbitrary.  Still  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth 
in  what  he  says.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  connection  between 
repose  and  the  right  perception  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  not  ac- 
knowledged or  understood  as  it  should  be.  The  elegant  painting 
and  sculpture  which  we  find  occasionally  lavished  on  some  place 
of  mere  trade  or  travel  is  a  gross  perversion. 

We  sympathize  too  with  Mr.  R.  in  much  of  what  he  says  in 
respect  to  the  decoration  of  railway  stations,  though  what  he  in- 
veighs against  is  not  found  in  this  country  to  any  such  noticeable 
extent  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

"  Better  bury  gold  in  the  embankments,"  he  says,  "  than  put  it  in  ornaments 
on  the  stations.  Will  a  single  traveller  be  willing  to  pay  an  increased  fare  on 
the  South  Western,  because  the  columns  of  the  terminus  are  covered  with 
patterns  from  Nineveh  ?  He  will  only  care  less  for  the  Ninevite  ivories  in  the 
British  Museum :  or  on  the  North  Western,  because  there  are  old  English- 
looking  spandrils  to  the  roof  of  the  station  at  Crewe  ?  He  will  only  have  less 
pleasure  in  their  prototypes  at  Crewe  House.  Railroad  architecture  has  or 
would  have  a  dignity  of  its  own  if  it  were  only  left  to  its  work.  You  would 
not  put  rings  on  the  fingers  of  a  smith  at  his  anvil." — pp.  100, 101. 

Mr.  R.  contends,  and  we  think  he  is  correct  in  it,  that  all  men 
have  a  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter  of  deco- 
ration, but  that  they  fail  to  act  up  to  the  sense  they  have.  It  is 
indeed  painful  to  see,  as  we  often  do,  how  fashion  and  custom 
tyrannize  over  men  here  as  in  other  things  of  less  consequence. 
The  question  too  frequently  is  not  *  what  should  be  ?'  but  *  what 
has  Mr.  A.  done  already  in  the  same  line  ?'  And  here  we  quote 
a  passage  as  beautiful  as  the  subject  could  demand. 

"  The  question  of  greatest  external  or  internal  decoration  depends  entirely 
on  the  condition  of  probable  repose.  It  was  a  wise  feeling  which  made  the 
streets  of  Venice  so  rich  in  external  ornament,  for  there  is  no  couch  of  rest 
like  the  gondola.  So,  again,  there  is  no  subject  of  street  ornament  so  wisely 
chosen  as  the  fountain,  where  it  is  a  fountain  of  use;  for  it  is  just  there  that 
perhaps  the  happiest  pause  takes  place  in  the  labor  of  the  day,  when  the 
pitcher  is  rested  on  the  edge  of  it,  and  the  breath  of  the  bearer  is  irawn  deeply, 
and  the  liair  swept  from  the  forehead,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  form  declined 
a^inst  the  marble  ledge,  and  the  sound  of  the  kind  word  or  light  laugh  mixes 
with  the  trickle  of  the  fklling  water,  heard  shriller  and  shriller  as  the  pitcher 
fiUs.  What  pause  is  so  sweet  as  that — so  ftill  of  the  depth  of  ancient  days,  so 
softened  with  the  calm  of  pastoral  solitude  ?" — p.  102. 

The  requisitions  of  symmetry  and  proportion  as  elements  of  the 
beautiful  have  here  their  place  of  consideration,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  subject ;  but  we  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  these,  nor 
upon  the  great  topic  of  color  and  sculpture  as  related  to  beauty. 

In  respect  to  the  Lamp  of  Life  we  shall  do  little  more  than  to 
name  it  in  its  place,  the  subject  being  too  wide  and  even  intricate 
for  us  to  do  it  any  justice  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined. 
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What  the  author  intends  by  life  in  architecture,  b  the  expression 
which  structures  of  wood  or  stone  may  be  made  to  bear,  of  intel- 
ligence and  purpose  in  the  builder,  and  a  certain  animation  of 
form.  He  insists  that  man  shall  throw  his  soul  into  architectural 
works  and  make  it  animate  them  so  that  every  stone  and  timber 
as  it  were  shall  be  indicative  of  human  feeling. 

The  Lamp  of  Memory  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  very  interesting  aspect.  In  this  aspect  it  is  very 
much  undervalueid  in  our  country.  There  is  so  little  of  memorial 
architecture  here  that  we  have  hardly  any  occasion  to  feel  its 
power,  and  then  again  our  restless  and  migratory  character  pre- 
vents our  attention  from  being  drawn  in  this  direction.  But  in 
the  volume  now  before  us,  it  is  well  said  of  architecture  consid- 
ered in  this  aspect,  "  We  may  live  without  her,  and  worship  with- 
out her,  but  we  can  not  remember  without  her."  In  speaking  of 
the  memorial  character  of  architecture  in  its  domestic  structures, 
Mr.  Ruskin  touches  a  point  which  is  well  worth  consideration 
any  where,  but  which  has  special  need  of  consideration  among 
us.  There  is  among  us,  what  we  do  not  know  how  otherwise 
to  describe  so  well,  a  lack  of  the  home  feeling.  As  a  people  we 
are  alive  to  all  that  is  exciting.  We  want  the  world  to  be  stir- 
ring all  around  us.  We  are  impatient  of  our  present  condition 
and  all  the  while  seeking  to  better  it.  The  boy  hardly  gets 
above  his  boyhood  before  he  feels  the  desire  to  outgo  his  father. 
The  father  too  encourages  him  to  this,  even  begets  in  him  this 
desire  and  pushes  him  off  into  the  world  to  shift  for  himself. 
Thus  thrown  on  our  own  resources  as  for  the  most  part  we  are 
at  an  early  age,  we  grow  up  to  be  a  people  of  great  self-reliance 
and  fertility  of  resource.  There  is  a  feeling  of  independence 
which  no  other  people  probably  have  in  equal  measure.  But  it 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  we  could  not  afford  to  for^o 
some  of  our  smartness  for  the  sake  of  an  increase  of  those  quiet 
and  contented  feelings  which  may  be  nourished  around  the  do- 
mestic hearth.  We  are  in  no  little  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the 
importance  which  God  has  attached  to  the  family  relation.  In- 
stead of  considering  it  as  a  permanent  source  of  all  that  is  best 
and  most  blissful,  both  for  the  present  and  the  future,  we  too 
often  regard  the  family  simply  as  a  nest,  where  we  are  to  have 
birth  and  be  nourished,  only  until  we  are  fledged  and  able  to 
shift  for  ourselves.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  see  father  and  son 
treating  each  other,  when  both  have  arrived  at  manhood,  with 
less  apparent  regard  than  they  do  others  with  whom  they  are  con- 
nected with  no  ties  of  blood.  Would  that  we  could  be  made  to 
think  that  filial  and  parental  affections  are  designed  to  be  as  per- 
Qianent  as  life  itself,  and  there  is  never  any  shame  in  their  man- 
ifestation. Would  that  parents  could  understand  what  a  nursery 
of  all  that  is  best  and  of  immortal  worth,  home  is  capable  of  being; 
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and  that  they  would  study  to  make  it  such.  Then  the  children 
and  the  children's  children  would  find  the  roots  of  deepest  affec- 
tion clinging  to  the  old  hearth  stones ;  and  the  eyes,  for  many  a 
generation,  would  brighten  at  the  sight  of  the  ancestral  roof  and 
the  trees -that  stand  as  monuments  around  it.  We  pray  that  our 
people  may  think  more  and  think  better  of  home.  Indeed  we 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  an  improvement  is  even  already  taking 
place  at  this  point.  We  hope  too  that  as  our  people  come  to 
think  more  of  the  home  feeling,  they  will  also  think  more  of  the 
home  structure ;  and  that  we  shall  not  always  build  as  though  for 
one  generation  alone,  as  though  we  expected  our  children  quickly 
to  desert  the  house  of  their  nativity  and  the  place  where  they 
have  received  the  principles  which  are  to  shape  and  color  all  sub- 
sequent life.  We  have  indeed  no  system  of  entail,  and  we  have 
no  regret  on  this  score.  But  we  might  build  so  for  comfort  and 
happiness  at  home,  and  might  so  use  our  houses  as  homes  instead 
of  mere  conveniences  for  eating  and  sleeping  while  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  making  money ;  we  might  so  identify  the  family 
history  with  the  wsdls  of  the  dwelling  and  the  trees  and  fences 
round  about,  that  it  would  be  felt  the  greatest  privilege  of  the 
children  to  live  and  die  where  they  were  born,  or  if  that  in  the 
providence  of  God  were  impossible,  then  at  least  to  make  pil-> 
grimages  to  it  even  from  afar  as  to  a  shrine  more  sacred  than  that 
of  Mecca  or  Jerusalem.  In  respect  to  this  whole  matter  there  is 
food  for  reflection  in  the  following  remarks  of  our  author. 

**  When  men  do  not  love  their  hearths,  nor  reverence  their  thresholds,  it  is  a 
Bign  that  they  have  dishonored  hoth,  and  that  they  have  never  acknowledged 
the  true  universality  of  that  Christian  worship  which  was  indeed  to  supersede 
tiie  idolatry,  hut  not  the  piety,  of  the  pagan.  Our  God  is  a  household  God, 
as  well  as  a  heavenly  one ;  He  has  an  altar  in  every  man's  dwelling ;  let  men 
look  to  it  when  the^  rend  it  lightly  and  pour  out  its  ashes.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  mere  ocular  debgbt,  it  is  no  question  of  intellectual  pride,  or  of  cultivated 
and  critical  fanc^,  how,  and  of  what  aspect  of  durability  and  of  completenesflii 
the  domestic  buildings  of  a  nation  shall  be  raised.  It  is  one  of  those  moral 
duties,  not  with  more  impunity  to  be  neglected  because  the  perception  of  them 
depends  on  a  finely  toned  and  balanced  conscientiousness,  to  build  our  dwell- 
ings with  care,  and  patience,  and  fondness,  and  diligent  completion,  and  with 
a  view  to  their  duration  at  least  for  such  a  period  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
national  revolutions,  mi^ht  be  supposed  likely  to  extend  to  the  entire  alteration 
of  the  direction  of  locid  interests.  This  at  the  least ;  but  it  would  be  better 
if,  in  every  possible  instance,  men  built  their  own  houses  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate rather  with  their  condition  at  the  commencement,  than  their  attainments 
at  the  termination,  of  their  worldly  career ;  and  built  them  to  stand  as  lonff  as 
human  work  at  its  strongest  can  be  hoped  to  stand ;  recording  to  their  chilm«n 
what  they  have  been,  and  fh>m  what,  if  so  it  had  been  permitted  them,  they 
had  risen.  And  when  houses  are  thus  built,  we  may  have  that  true  domestic 
architecture,  the  beginning  of  aU  other,  which  does  not  disdain  to  treat  with 
respect  and  thoughtful  ness  the  small  habitation  as  well  as  the  large,  and  which 
invests  with  the  dignity  of  contented  manhood  the  narrowness  of  WOTldly  civ- 
comstance." — ^p.  1^. 

Vol..  VIII.  55 
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Under  the  Lamp  of  Obedience,  Mr.  Ruskin  sets  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  fixed  system  of  law  in  architecture,  in  obedience  to 
which  its  various  structures  shall  rise,  rather  than  according  to  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  individual  builder.  He  insists  that  the 
great  principles  involved  in  building  constitute  a  common  law  of 
architecture,  which  must  not  be  violated,  and  which  can  not  be 
violated  except  with  dangerous  results.  He  discusses  in  this 
chapter  also  the  subject  of  new  styles  and  of  originality  in  archi- 
tecture, and  concludes  that  no  new  style  is  necessary  and  that  the 
great  architect  has  roopa  enough  to  show  all  needful  originality 
while  working  in  conformity  with  the  already  accepted  principles 
of  the  art  We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  these  topics,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  nor  to  go  farther  with  the  general  subject  be- 
fore us.  Our  pages  are  not  the  appropriate  place  for  formal  and 
complete  discussions  of  the  subject  in  its  more  professional  aspects. 
We  can  only  touch  the  grand  principles  involved,  stud  give  to  our 
readers  the  more  plain  and  practical  conclusions  to  be  derived 
from  them.  For  a  fuller  examination  of  the  matter  we  must 
refer  them  to  particular  treatises  upon  the  subject.  This  we  have 
at  present  endeavored  to  do.  Our  Course  of  thought  may  appear 
disjointed  and  fragmentary.  This  has  been  even  necessary  on 
account  of  the  wide  field  we  have  traversed,  its  many  subjects  of 
consideration,  and  the  inadequacy  of  space  for  their  orderly  treat- 
,  ment.  But  if,  by  what  we  have  now  done,  we  are  able  to  im- 
press any  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  moral  importance  of 
architecture,  if  we  are  able  to  beget  in  any  an  increased  esteem 
of  home  and  a  desire  to  make  the  house  more  what  the  shrine  of 
domestic  affections  should  be,  or  if  we  can  lead  to  the  same  re- 
suit  by  leading  any  to  the  book  which  we  have  here  and  there 
opened  before  them,  we  shall  not  regret  the  labor  which  we  have 
put  forth  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 


Art.  VII.  — BARTOL'S  DISCOURSES. 

Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life.  By  C.  A.  B^lrtol, 
Junior  Minister  of  the  West  Church,  Boston.  Second  edition, 
revised,  with  an  Introduction.  Boston  :  Wm.  Crosby,  and  H. 
P.  Nichols,  111  Washington  street.     1850. 

The  author  of  these  discourses  is — as  most  of  our  readers 
know — generally  called  a  preacher  of  Unitarian  Christianity.  So 
&r  as  any  doctrinal  opinions  are  advanced  in  this  book,  they  are 
not  however  those  which  distinguish  the  old  or  the  new  school 
of  Unitarian  Theology.    Mr.  Bartol,  it  is  true,  in  coomioa  with 
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most  liberal  divines,  now  and  then  explicitly  rejects  a  doctrine 
which  we  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  integrity  and  life  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  ways  in  which  he  disposes  of  it  are  also  very  com- 
mon with  liberal  theologians,  and  these  are,  nakedly  to  assert,  either 
that  it  can  not  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  it  is  a  part  of  Cal- 
vinism, or  thatiit  is  now  antiquated,  or  that  noratiotwd  theologian 
would  think  of  defending  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show,  that  more  than  one  of  the  truths  which  in  its  dog- 
matic form  the  author  most  dogmatically  rejects,  is  in  fact  im- 
plied, expanded,  and  illustrated  in  some  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
powerful  passages  of  this  interesting  volume.  It  would  be  easy 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  "  Calvinism" 
which  he  so  easily  puts  aside,  for  the  best  parts  of  his  book. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  theology  of  these  discourses. 
Indeed  they  were  not  designed  to  defend  or  inculcate  any  scheme 
of  doctrinal  truth.  They  are  what  they  purport  to  be,  literally 
— "  discourses  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  life."  When  a  second 
edition  was  called  for,  and  the  author  found  that  the  volume  had 
attracted  some  attention  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  pre- 
fixed a  somewhat  elaborate  introduction — as  "  a  larger  expression 
of  his  faith."  In  this  introduction,  he  does  not  state  or  defend 
his  views  of  Christian  theology  so  far  as  they  differ  from  those  of 
the  majority  of  believers.  Rather  does  he  vindicate  Christianity 
itself  from  that  subtle  but  pervading  skepticism  in  respect  to  its  ne- 
cessity, its  permanence,  its  historic  verity,  and  its  spiritual  power, 
which  he  encounters  in  the  circles  for  which  he  writes.  This 
skepticism  we  believe,  is  not  wanting  in  many  other  circles,  which 
are  less  Cold  and  honest  in  their  avowals  of  the  distrust  which 
they  actually  feel. 

This  introduction,  as  an  argument  designed  for  these  ends,  and 
addressed  to  the  men  for  whom  it  was  written,  is  an  argument  of 
great  interest  and  power.  We  pity  the  man  who  is  not  touched  by 
its  earnestness,  charmed  by  its  beauty,  and  moved  by  its  eloquence. 
We  do  not  sympathize  with  the  theologian,  who  can  not  appreci- 
ate the  value  of  such  an  argument,  proceeding  from  such  a  source, 
and  adapted  to  such  a  circle  of  readers, — because  it  does  not  assert 
the  whole  truth,  or  because  it  may  imply  or  even  positively  af- 
firm some  serious  error. 

We  quote  the  following  passages — 

•  *  **  If  a  few  of  the  able  and  learned  for  a  time  wander  off  on  the  adven- 
ture of  skepticism  and  self-sufficiency,  they  will  be  likely,  nay,  how  often,  by 
their  own  spiritual  necessities,  have  the  strongest  of  them  been  constrained  to 
return.  Christianity,  many-sided,  many-handed,  stretching  out  far  her  guards 
and  co-workers,  has  encompassed,  caught  and  rescued  them,  changing  their 
infidelity  at  one  human  presentation  of  her  into  faith,  as  she  beams  upon  tliem 
in  another.  She  has,  indeed,  other  apologists  than  those  who  have  written 
and  spoken  eloquently  in  her  behalf.  Sickness,  death,  sorrow,  sin,  and  re- 
morse, if  other  witnesses  can  be  resisted,  are  her  sad,  yet  majestic  advocates 
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and  defenders.  Our  weakness,  our  pain,  our  an^ruiah,  press  npon  us  the  indis- 
pensableness  to  our  comfort  and  peace  of  knowing  if  we  may,  as  in  Jesos  we 
may, — where,  in  this  mysterious,  surrounding  immensity  of  existence,  we  are." 
—pp.  6,  7. 

**  But  I  speak  to  the  consciousness  of  every  heart  here,  as  well  as  from  the 
consciousness  of  my  own,  in  saying  that  this  very  revelation,  so  clear,  deep, 
and  vast  of  duty,  only  puts  us  the  more  sensibly  into  the  condition  of  sinners. 
The  breadth  of  the  commandment  is  our  conviction.  The  law  comes,  sin  re- 
vives, and  we  die.  A  dull  savage  may  be  a  much  lower  character,  than  a  be- 
lievin^Christian.  But  he  has  nothing  like  the  sense  of  stn  that  the  Christian 
has.  The  pure  perfection,  that  is  the  Christian's  aim,  glares  dreadfully  at 
transgressions  and  short-comings,  which  the  savage,  composedly  and  without 
remorse,  outdoes  in  the  evil  purposes  and  delinquencies  of  every  day.  Con- 
science is  very  much  a  creation  of  Christianity ;  and  sin,  too,  or  the  knowled^ 
of  sin  is  its  creation.  How  live  and  tender  this  faith  makes  the  soul !  A  stem 
is  a  wound, — forgetfulness  is  fault,  and  the  fear  to  have  offended,  remorea 
The  hands  that  seemed  to  be  clean,  are,  in  its  light,  spotted  with  iniquity. 
The  long  writinjr  on  the  heart's  tables,  with  the  invisible  ink  of  life's  secret 
unfairness  and  silent  meanness,  starts  out,  black  and  legible  in  its  fire,  and  ac- 
tions that  passed  by  as  venial  or  customary,  exciting  no  compunction  in  our- 
selves, ana  the  subject,  periiaps,  of  no  accusation  from  others,  rise  up  from  the 
dust  into  mountains  to  fall  upon  us  and  rocks  to  cover  us !" — p.  11. 

*  *  ^  He  [Jesus]  is  not,  m  the  phrase  of  the  day,  a  *  representative  man,' 
but  representative  of  deity.  The  world  recedes  not  firora,  but  approaches  him. 
He  seems  in  the  fiiture,  not  in  the  past  He  transcends  all  our  transcendental- 
ism. What  vast  changes  in  1800  years  have  come  over  the  scene,  but  he  is 
fresh  as  the  ntf>ming !  The  book  published  yesterday  has  nothing  of  beauty 
or  originality  to  match  the  newness  and  force  of  his  old  instructions.  There 
is  no  fault  to  scale  off  from  his  divine  form,  no  glory  of  wisdom  to  supply  to 
hiB  person.  Sap  and  weather-stain  have  crumbled  the  rock  on  which  his  feet 
rested,  and  the  aged  olive  beneath  which  he  prayed  or  wept  is  in  its  grave, 
but  his  religion  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its  triumphs." — p.  20. 

**  Human  invention  has  done  wonders  since  the  angels'  son^  over  the  manger 
in  Bethlehem.  It  has  travelled  over  and  into  the  earth,  dived  through  the  sky, 
weighed  and  measured  planets  and  their  central  orb,  explored  nature  and 
transformed  it  The  magnet,  the  leaden  type,  the  bubble  of  steam,  the  electric 
spark  and  chemical  force,  wielded  in  man  s  fingers,  have  almost  turned  the 
world  into  another  sphere.  Rocks  and  sunbeams  are  taxed  for  our  benefit  and 
enjoyment  Ancient  kings  lacked  the  advantages  of  the  modem  poor.  We 
have  travelled  far,  but  not  from  the  cradle  and  uie  cross  of  Christ  We  have 
distanced  Judea,  but  not  Jesus.  With  the  marvelous  fiilfillment  of  the  primal 
decree,  *•  to  subdue  the  earth  and  have  dominion  over  it,'  the  need  of  hk  infio- 
ence  has  but  increased.  England  and  America,  as  well  as  Ethiopia,  stretch 
out  to  him  their  hands  with  that  inward  hunger  and  thirst,  for  which  all  human 
labor,  riches,  refinement  and  advancement  can  not  provide.  The  original  pre- 
diction, then,  that  of  Christ's  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end,  has  not  yet  tail- 
ed. He  is  a  king,  though  Roman  Ccesars  and  proconsuls  of  Galilee  are  dead." 
-:-pp.  21,  22. 

**  Christ  answers  iti  cry.  Here  lies  his  power  and  the  foundation  of  his 
kingdom.  He  has  distinctljr  followed  the  way  from  God  to  man,  and  back 
from  earth  to  heaven,  crossing  and  recrossing,  to  show  that  we,  timid  and 
weak,  can  move  after.  He  has  lain  down  in  a  tomb,  measured  it  with  his  own 
body,  and  returned  in  the  figure  of  a  definite  existence  to  prove  its  dimensions 
unequal  to  our  life.  He  has  given  ideas  of  God,  heaven,  and  man's  relation 
to  God  and  immortality, — ^before  which  the  host  of  heathen  deities  flee  from 
their  Olympus,  and  the  fables  of  Elysium  and  Tartarus  become  trifling  stories. 
He  does  not  say  much  on  these  grand  themes,  but  every  word  he  says  bursts 
with  meaning.    Wonderful  how  a  few  sentences  about  the  Father,  his  Holy 
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Spirit,  Comforter,  the  many  mansions  of  bis  house,  the  angfels  of  little  children 
beholding  his  face,  and  the  succeeding  of  more  spiritual  relations  to  these 
bonds  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  ties  of  kindred  and  marriage, — sentences  spoken 
incidentally,  for  a  purpose  of  correction  or  consolation, — should  furnish  sym- 
b<^8  and  pictures  of  the  heavenly  world,  which  no  other  delineations  can  ob- 
scure or  rival,  which,  so  far  from  ^wing  dim,  make  our  hearts  at  every 
perusal  stand  still  in  an  awe  of  delight,  and  all  additions  to  which,  though 
made  by  the  genius  of  a  Swedenborg,  of  a  spiritual  mystic  or  metaphysical 
philosopher,  are  like  modem  daubs  on  an  ancient  master-piece.** — pp.  23,  24. 

We  have  given  these  extracts  as  good  examples  of  the  author's 
style  of  thinking  and  writing.  We  have  made  them  for  another  rea- 
son. In  reading  this  volume,  the  questions  have  again  and  again 
been  suggested,  Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  these  brief  and  unpre- 
tending discourses  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  their  power  to  interest 
and  impress  ?  We  propose  very  briefly  to  answer  our  own  inquiries 
— and  believe  that  in  so  doing,  we  shall  perform  a  more  useful  ser- 
vice, than  if  we  take  occasion  to  expose  or  confute  the  author's 
theological  errors.  The  questions  proposed  are  of  the  highest 
practical  importance  and  hold  a  most  intimate  relation  to  the  reli- 
gious teaching  of  the  times.  The  amount  of  preaching  and  wri- 
ting on  religious  topics  is  enormous  in  quantity.  Any  course  of 
thought  which  may  tend  to  improve  its  quality,  ought  not  to  be 
deemed  out  of  place. 

We  make  the  remarks  which  follow,  in  connection  with  this 
volume,  because  they  have  been  suggested  by  its  peculiar  excel- 
lencies. We  do  not  intend  that  the  writer  is  above  criticism  nor 
that  his  excellencies  are  accompanied  by  no  defects  in  thought 
and  expression.  On  these,  however,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell 
— and  the  consideration  of  them,  is  not  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose. 

One  of  the  striking  excellencies  of  these  discourses,  is  the 
naturalness  and  ease  which  is  everywhere  visible.  What  artists 
call  ''ease  of  handling"  seems  to  characterize  these  productions, 
and  it  lends  to  them  a  peculiar  charm.  It  would  seem  that  this 
grace  is  preeminently  suited  to  every  kind  of  religious  discourse. 
When  a  man  speaks  to  his  fellow  man  on  themes  of  such  thril- 
ling interest  as  well  as  of  such  transcendent  importance,  then  if 
ever  ought  he  to  assume  the  air,  if  he  has  not  really  the  feelings,  of 
one  so  interested  in  the  theme  and  so  intent  upon  interesting  others, 
that  he  thinks  his  own  thoughts,  and  communicates  them  in  his 
own  way.  And  yet  we  believe  that  no  class  of  writings  are  more 
liable  to  the  charge  of  stiffness,  mannerism  and  artificialness — 
than  are  the  sermons,  devotional  treatises,  tracts  and  exhortations 
of  which  such  immense  masses  are  daily  spoken,  written  and 
printed.  One  reason  for  this,  may  be  the  timidity  with  which 
the  novice  in  speaking  or  writing,  defers  to  the  style  of  expres- 
sion which  he  finds  adopted  by  his  elders  in  the  church  or  in  the 
pulpit.     So  powerful  is  this  influence,  that  ^  notice  in  different 
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parts  of  our  own  contury  and  even  in  different  churches  and  re- 
gions of  New  England,  that  a  different  religious  dialect,  is  used 
in  prayer,  in  exhortation,  in  sermons  and  in  newspapers.  This 
dialect  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  to  each 
succeeding  generation  is  likely  to  be  less  significant  and  less 
natural,  than  to  the  one  which  has  gone  before  it.  This  dialect 
does  much  to  give  the  impression  of  dullness  and  monotony 
to  all  sorts  of  religious  performances,  especially  when  the  fresh- 
ness of  religious  feeling  declines.  Even  when  there  is  greater 
life  and  sincerity,  the  preacher  or  writer  is  apt  to  forget  that  the 
old  phrases  and  expressions,  which  are  luminous  and  vivid  to 
'him  because  they  reflect  the  light  that  shines  from  his  own 
"  clear  breast,"  may  yet  to  other  minds  be  dead  and  unmean- 
ing from  having  been  so  often  sounded  in  their  ears,  and  invested 
with  the  lifeless  if  not  repulsive  associations,  gathered  from  a 
careless  childhood  or  a  worldly  and  undevout  manhood. 

Another  reason  for  this  constrained  and  mechanical  religious 
phraseology,  is  the  importance  which  is  justly  attached  to  fixed 
terms  in  theology  and  to  a  precise  definition  of  these  terms.  No 
man  can  reason  without  definitions,  no  man  can  define  without 
recognizing  precise  and  sharply-cut  distinctions  between  terms, 
and  no  man  can  recognize  such  distinctions  without  petrifying 
many  words,  into  the  statue-like  stiffness  of  an  artificial  technoK 
ogy.  For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  fixed  termin- 
ology to  stand  for  the  varied  feelings  which  are  natural  to  the 
devout  Christian.  Those  who  have  sought  to  banish  such  terms 
for  the  doctrines,  duties  and  emotions  of  the  Christian  life, 
through  fear  of  cant  expressions,  have  generally  ended,  by  adopt- 
ing a  cant  of  their  own,  which  sometimes  more  resembles  the 
cant  of  the  infidel  and  the  scorner  than  that  of  the  believer.  It 
should  ever  be  remembered  however  by  the  religious  teacher — 
and  we  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  including  every  one  who 
gives  expression  to  religious  thought  and  feeling  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  othei's, — that  the  words  and  phrases  which  he  employs 
may  be  significant  to  himself,  while  they  are  utterly  meaningless 
to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  used.  He  may  easily  forget 
that  he  has  grown  into  their  use,  and  while  a  long  course  of  re- 
flection and  practice  has  made  them  the  expression  of  himself,  to 
others  they  may  be  as  dead  and  thorny  as  are  the  technical  terms 
of  an  art  most  remote  from  common  use.  When  he  speaks  for 
such,  let  him  arouse  himself  to  the  effort  of  using  the  dialect  of 
men  aud  not  of  religionists,  let  him  use  the  terms  common  to 
human  speech  and  intercourse.  Above  all  let  him  avoid  the 
stilted  phrases  and  artificial  tone  of  the  rmitinier^  and  descend  to 
the  natural  language  and  familiar  level  of  our  common  humanity. 
Another  reason  for  the  fault  which  we  notice,  is  the  strong 
preference  on  the  part  of  many  religious  men  and  even  of  reli- 
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gious  teachers,  for  one  stiff  phraseology  as  the  expression  of  doc- 
trine and  feeling.  They  say  and  sometimes  they  feel  that  their 
^'  prayers  are  hindered"  because  they  miss  the  old  phrases  and 
forms  of  expression.  Some  very  good  people,  and  some  who  are 
only  goodish,  are  at  once  thrown  into  active  suspicion  concerning 
the  orthodoxy  or  the  piety  of  a  preacher,  who  does  not  salute 
their  ears  with  the  same  succession  of  articulate  sounds  to  which 
their  ears  have  been  mechanically  trained  for  scores  of  years. 
Some  very  honest  ministers,  and  more  whose  zeal  for  orthodoxy  is 
exhausted  in  suspecting  the  orthodoxy  of  others,  will  shake  their 
heads  at  the  young  preacher  who  will  not  sell  his  soul  to  a  slavish 
repetition  of  the  technical  terms  which  they  adopt,  but  who 
chooses  to  express  his  doctrines  in  language  that  common  men  can 
understand  and  feel.  It  not  unfrequently  requires  some  inde- 
pendence, if  not  some  conscience,  to  enable  a  man  to  follow  his 
own  better  judgment  and  to  secure  to  himself  a  high  power  of 
influencing  others,  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  using  a  natural  and 
easy  phraseology.  That  it  is  the  serious  duty  of  every  man  to 
strive  after  such  naturalness,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  has  listened 
to  the  superior  pathos  and  religious  power  which  have  flowed 
from  the  unstudied  expressions  of  some  earnest  prayer,  when  it 
breaks  in  upon  the  well  sounding  monotony  of  artificial  utter- 
ances, or  who  has  marked  the  attention  which  is  always  secured 
to  that  preacher  who  speaks  with  appropriate  gravity  indeed,  but 
yet  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  fellow-man. 

The  quality  of  freshness  of  thought  and  illustration,  is  also  very 
apparent  in  these  discourses,  and  imparls  to  them  their  highest 
charm  and  peculiar  power.  This  quality  may  seem  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  one  which  we  have  named.  The  two  are  indeed 
very  closely  akin.  They  differ  only  in  this,  that  while  one  may 
be  natural  without  freshness — it  is  impossible  to  have  freshness 
without  being  natural.  To  be  natural  a  man  need  only  have  a 
just  taste  and  an  honest  and  earnest  mind.  To  be  fresh  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  must  attain  some  of  the  quali- 
ties which  we  call  genius.  And  yet  in  one  sense  of  the  word  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  a  genius,  when  he  writes  or  speaks^ 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Not  only  is  he  bound  to  be  natural  in 
his  manner  and  his  modes  of  expression,  but  he  is  bound  to  utter 
his  own  thoughts  and  speak  out  his  own  feelings  with  that  de- 
gree of  freshness,  be  it  greater  or  less,  which  every  man's  thoughts 
and  feeUngs  attain  so  far  as  they  are  his  own.  It  is  no  paradox 
to  say,  that  every  man  is  bound  to  have  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling  on  religion,  because  it  is  certainly  true  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  make  religion  a  matter  practical  to  himself,  that 
is,  to  ap|dy  its  truth  to  his  own  sins,  his  own  sorrows  and  his  own 
fears.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  does  this,  just  in  that  proportion 
has  he  the  nuUerial  which  he  may  communicate  with  greater  or 
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less  force  and  facility  according  a9  he  has  attained  the  power 
to  impart  what  he  himself  has  known  and  felt.  We  observe  in 
these  discourses  both  these  constituents  of  true  excellence.  Mr. 
Bartol  seems  to  us  not  only  to  say  what  he  believes,  but  also  what 
he  has  learned  to  believe  by  using  the  truth  for  his  own  practical 
necessities.  There  are  in  these  discourses  tokens  not  a  few,  that  the 
writer  has  felt  many  a  struggle  of  inward  doubt  and  want,  out  of 
which  he  has  come  to  declare  what  has  given  him  peace  and  hope. 
He  speaks  what  he  thinks,  and  speaking  what  he  thinks  in  the  way 
in  which  he  has  learned  to  believe  it,  he  speaks  his  own  heart  to 
the  hearts  of  others.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  case,  that  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  liberal  preachers  and  of  their  hearers  in  Boston, 
has  forced  upon  him  this  high  advantage.  The  preacher  rejecting 
every  form  of  traditional  orthodoxy  and  knowing  that  his  hear- 
ers own  no  authority  except  argument,  and  perhaps  call  in  ques- 
tion the  historic  truth  of  the  gospel  itself,  knowing  too  that  they 
scrutinize  with  cold  and  critical  judgment  every  utterance  that  he 
makes, — is  impelled  by  the  strongest  of  necessities,  to  say  only 
what  he  believes  and  to  say  it  in  a  form  which  best  expresses  and 
defends  that  belief.  Too  often  has  it  happened,  we  believe  too  gen- 
erally ;  that  both  preachers  and  hearers  have  contented  themselves 
with  far  too  limited  a  view  of  their  own  wants  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  gospel  as  adapted  to  these  wants,  and  so  by  the  exclusion  of 
not  believing  this  or  that  truth  lest  they  should  be  imposed  upon, 
they  have  disbelieved  the  very  vital  and  e§pential  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  when,  as  seems  now  to  be  the  case,  such  a  community 
is  animated  with  the  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry,  when  casting  aside 
the  traditions  of  its  elders,  it  believes  in  a  good  sense,  "  that  God  has 
yet  more  truth  which  may  break  forth  from  his  holy  word,"  then 
is  it  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  higher  and  best  kinds 
of  religious  teaching.  The  preacher,  supposing  him  to  be  in 
earnest  to  seek  the  truth  for  the  double  purpose  of  satisfying  him- 
self and  his  hearers,  will  come  up  to  that  best  standard  of  what 
good  preaching  is,  which  is  expressed  in  the  words  "  we  believe 
and  therefore  speak ;"  and  the  hearers  will,  by  their  interested  at- 
tention and  strong  emotion,  furnish  to  him  th^  noblest  stimulus. 
The  true  simplicity  of  genius,  that  highest  attainment  to  utter 
great  thoughts  from  a  feeling  heart,  will  put  to  shame  the  fantas- 
tic trickeries,  the  genteel  claptrap,  the  gaudy  rhetoric,  and  the 
mouthing  declamation,  which  so  often  rule  in  pulpits  of  loftier 
claims,  to  the  disgust  of  men  of  sense,  to  the  grief  of  the  earnest 
Christian,  and  often  to  the  degradation  of  the  gospel  that  is  defil- 
ed and  depressed  by  the  auctioneering  tricks  of  the  popular  preach- 
er. We  repeat  the  remark  which  we  have  already  made,  Uiat  the 
charm  of  these  discourses  results  from  the  natural  expression  which 
the  author  gives  to  that  religious  truth  which  he  has  learned  to  ap- 
ply to  himself.    Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  a  mind  of  delicate  stnic- 
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ture  has  been  formed  by  generous  culture,  and  enriched  by  read* 
ing  and  society,  and  above  all,  has  learned  the  trne  force  and  pre-* 
eminent  power  of  simplicity,  and  We  have  the  secrets  qi  his  power. 

We  could  desire  that  these  excellencies  should  be  seen  more 
frequently  in  the  many  books  and  the  much  preaching,  which 
exert  so  powerful  an  influence  in  training  the  tastes  and  in  forming 
the  ehareoters  of  the  present  generation,  and,  above  all,  that  they 
should  lend  their  aid  and  add  their  charm  to  the  defense  and  en- 
forcement of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  more  perfect  Christianity, 
than  that  of  these  discourses.  We  have  no  right  to  expect,  that 
the  same  natural  gifts  and  the  same  refinement  of  culture  will  be 
brought  by  every  one  to  this  high  service.  But  we  do  contend, 
that  the  standard  of  true  excellence  in  religious  teaching  should 
be  most  rigidly  applied,  and  that  every  deviation  should  be  visited 
with  severe  censure.  If  this  can  not  be  done  by  the  popular 
taste,  which  is  liable  to  be  dazzled  by  the  tawdry  and  to  despise 
the  simple,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  judgment  expressed  by 
the  entke  profession  of  religious  teachers  and  writers. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  kind  of  production  in  which  the 
proportion  of  the  inferior  to  the  excellent,  is  so  great  as  in  that 
of  religious  teachings.  One  cause  is  the  natural  shrinking  from 
finding  fault  with  any  man  of  good  intentions.  There  are  the  ten- 
dencies which  we  have  specified  against  fresh  thoughts  in  a  nat- 
ural style ;  there  is  the  influence  of  great  publishing  houses  and 
publishing  societies,  who  seem  often  to  estimate  their  power  and 
usefulness  by  the  quantity  rather  than  by  the  quality  of  the 
isatter  which  they  circulate ;  and  there  are  other  causes  which 
we  need  not  specify. 

The  demand,  too,  is  pressing  if  it  is  not  bud,  for  a  preaching 
and  writing  which  shall  excite  greater  interest  and  give  better 
6atisfiau;tion.  Hence  the  frequent  call  for  preachers  and  writers 
of  greater  originality,  attractiveness,  &c.  Alas,  we  fear  that  those 
Who  make  this  demand,  have  too  generally  a  depraved  judg- 
ment of  what  good  preaching  and  writing  are,  and  that  many  who 
attempt  to  satisfy  ttie  demand,  do  it  in  ways  which  render  this 
taste  still  more  depraved. 

Our  limits  will  allow  us  to  glance  at  a  few  only  of  the  various 
methods  which  are  adopted  to  meet  this  demand,  and  to  give 
variety  and  interest  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  times. 

The  ingenious  philosopher,  hopes  to  give  life  to  the  common 
places  of  religious  truth,  by  recasting  them  in  a  new  logical  order 
and  arranging  them  after  a  peculiar  philosophical  development 
Metaphysical  ingenuity  is  his  study,  and  he  hopes  by  the  {day  of  the 
vnrious  lights  tlMit  sparkle  from  the  corners  of  his  many-angled 
system,  to  secure  life  and  interest  in  his  instructions.  Order  and 
dievelopment,  we  acknowledge  to  be  prime  essentials.  They  are 
even  indispensable  to  the  ease  and  simpUcity  of  communioating 
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nnd  reeeiving  truth  of  any  kind.  But  order  and  deduction  alone, 
never  can  attract  or  sustain  a  fresh  and  new  interest  in  any  relig- 
ious teachei;  or  writer.  There  must  be  principles  from  which  to 
begin,  on  which  the  mind  supports  itself  as  on  an  unshaken 
rock,  and  from  which  it  borrows  strength,  while  it  rests  upon  them. 
There  must  be  arguments  to  be  arranged,  that  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  hold  the  thoughts,  or  the  mere  development  however 
ingenious,  becomes  no  better  than  a  striking  combination  of  alge- 
braic symbols.  Lights  that  are  beautiful  and  attractive  do  indasd 
play  from  the  brilliant  surfaces  and  the  sparkling  angles  of  the 
many-faced  diamond,  but  let  the  dead  and  earthy  clay,  be  mould- 
ed as  ingeniously  as  you  will,  and  it  neither  shines  nor  attracts. 
The  metaphysician  who  depends  for  the  life  and  power  of  his 
teaching  upon  the  form  only  and  not  the  matter  of  his  thoughts,  be- 
comes the  poorest  retailer  of  common-places,  and  sinks  below  the 
windy  though  earnest  declaimer,  and  the  cold  but  polished  essayist. 
He  does  not  comply  with  the  indispensable  condition  of  originality 
on  which  we  have  insisted.  He  has  not  baptized  the  truth  with 
that  fresh  and  original  interest  with  which  it  is  then  invested  when 
it  becomes  his  truth  as  distinguished  from  that  of  every  other  roan 
— ^that  is,  when  it  is  clothed  with  those  varied  associations,  with 
which  each  man  believes  and  loves  the  truth  for  himself.  Not 
having  received  this  human  interest  from  the  action  of  the  mind 
that  utters  it,  it  can  have  little  freshness  and  novelty  for  those  who 
hear.  As  to  that  added  interest  which  comes  from  earnest  feel- 
ing, he  does  not  even  propose  to  secure  it,  he  fails  of  it  altogether. 
Greatly  as  we  esteem  a  just  philosophy  as  the  basis  of  all  suc- 
cessful teaching,  and  important,  nay,  atNsolutely  necessary  as  we 
know  an  orderly  method  to  be  to  natural  communication,  we  in- 
sist as  strongly,  that  a  philosophy  that  lends  freshness  to  preaching 
must  be  a  philosophical  handling  of  subjects  about  which  human 
beings  are  supposed  to  care,  and  that  a  method  of  nothing  and  for 
nothing,  except  of  and  for  itself,  is  likely  to  attract  the  attention 
of  few  except  its  author. 

The  elegant  and  mellifluous  utterer  of  common-places,  next 
presents  himself.  He  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality,  the 
thought  of  it  startles  him  as  profane.  The  truths  of  religion  are 
in  his  view  so  familiar,  that  any  attempt  to  give  to  ihem  novelty 
must  be  a  failure,  if  the  attempt  is  not  to  be  counted  an  affront 
to  heaven.  All  that  he  hopes  to  accomplish  is  to  clothe  them  in 
a  clear  style  and  to  express  them  in  well  balanced  phraseologf. 
For  a  whjje  the  style  attracts  by  its  clearness.  The  well  turned 
sentences  tinkle  pleasantly  on  the  ear.  But  by-and-by,  the  reader 
and  hearer  tire  of  the  pleasant  monotony,  and  the  tinkle  lulls  to 
drowsiness.  They  wonder  whether  their  instructor  ever  had  a 
thought  of  his  own,  whether  there  can  be  in  his  soul  the  earnest- 
ness that  becomes  a  living  man. 
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The  rhetorician  next  appears.  He  believes  in  yariety,  in  inter- 
est, in  beauty  and  power,  and  strives  most  faithfully  to  give  a  pe* 
euliar  interest  and  life  to  the  truth  as  coming  from  himself.  But  his 
ideal  is  false,  especially  false,  strikingly  inappropriate,  as  an  ideal 
for  religious  teaching.  No  beauty  of  illustration,  no  felicity  of 
expression,  no  prettiness  of  conceits,  no  splendor  of  diction,  piled 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  theme,  can  produce  any  eflfect  that  is 
worthy  of  a  religious  teacher,  nay,  the  effect  is  one  which  as  a 
man  he  should  despise,  and  which  as  a  Christian  teacher,  he  should 
abhor.  An  audience  listening  in  rapt  attention,  and  so  engrossed 
with  the  theme  skillfully  and  earnestly  enforced  by  a  teacher,  as 
to  go  away  thinking  of  the  truth  rather  than  of  the  eloquence  of 
the  man  who  has  said  it,  is  the  highest  glory  of  the  preacher,  and 
to  secure  such  an  audience  should  be  his  aim  and  his  delight 
But  an  audience  admiring  the  flights  of  an  exaggerated  and  hollow 
rhetoric,  or  pleased  by  the  conceits  of  a  fopling  litterateur,  or  en- 
tranced by  the  soaring  of  a  labored  declamation,  and  going  away 
loud  in  their  praises  of  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  ought  to  be 
judged  each  one  of  them  as  uttering  the  severest  condemnation 
on  the  teaching  and  the  man  who  gives  it.  Empty  is  the  head 
and  the  heart  of  the  man  who  will  sell  himself  in  the  name  of 
Christ  for  such  praises,  or  who  proposes  to  himself  such  an  ideal. 
Empty  are  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the  people  who  think  such 
kind  of  exhibitions  constitute  preaching  the  gospel,  or  who  with 
8uch  an  interpretation  of  the  word  popular,  seek  for  such  a  pop' 
ular  preacher  to  fill  their  pews. 

Of  all  the  various  classes  of  rhetoricians,  as  distinguished  from 
the  truly  eloquent,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  by  the  press,  the 
windy  and  wordy  variety  is  the  most  offensive.  It  moves  our 
pity  and  disgust.  We  pity  the  poor  mortal  who  is  obliged  to  go 
through  the  necessary  inflation  which  must  precede  the  giving 
forth  of  what  he  esteems  to  be  eloquence.  We  have  sincere  com- 
passion for  the  galvanic  excitements,  by  which  the  reluctant  spirit 
forces  itself  to  produce  its  pompous  nothings.  We  are  offended 
even  to  disgust,  at  the  taste  which  in  full  view  of  the  severe  ex- 
amples of  a  manly  eloquence  with  which  the  records  of  the 
ptilpits  abound,  can  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  such  empty  in- 
anities to  be  eloquence  at  all,  or  having  the  least  knowledge  of 
any  thing  better,  can  deliberately  commit  intellectual  and  moral 
suicide,  to  please  the  ear  of  the  multitude  or  to  gain  the  fame  of  a 
popular  writer  or  preacher.  And  yet  the  triumph  of  windiness 
seems  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  Sermons,  platform  speeches,  re- 
views, anniversary  orations,  books  devotional  and  even  theologi- 
cal, on  both  sides  the  water,  seem  to  be  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  windiness  and  wordiness  constitute  eloquence,  or  if 
eloquence  of  a  certain  kind  can  be  attained  from  the  okl  fashioned 
materials  of  fresh  thoughts  and  a  glowing  soul,  yet  that  of  the 
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highest  Older,  fit  for  this  glorious  nineteenth  century  of  religious 
wonders,  can  only  be  attained  by  a  hail  storm  of  words  with 
much  wind.  Notwithstanding  all  this  we  remain  stedfast  in  the 
assurance  that  *'  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  wind."  We  are  ashamed 
that  a  taste  so  corrupt  should  so  far  prevail  in  our  religious  com- 
munities, and  that  it,  should  be  fostered  by  so  many  influences 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  religious  press. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  there  are  many  causes  of  the  pieFa* 
lence  of  this  sun^flower  style  of  eloquence,  and  that  these  causes 
operate  with  special  energy  in  the  religious  world.  There  are 
many  from  whose  better  judgment  we  should  expect  the  sternest 
rebuke  to  these  ridiculous  exhibitions^  who  not  only  excuse  them 
in  others,  but  enact  them  themselves.  They  reason  thus, — ^what-* 
ever  attracts  attention  and  excites  interest  on  a  subject  to  which 
men  are  so  indifferent  or  so  disinclined,  as  that  of  religion,  must 
o(  necessity  be  praiseworthy,— and  so  the  hearer  forces  him* 
self  to  endure  and  then  to  praise  what  his  good  feelings  ought  to 
reject,  and  the  writer  or  teacher  stoops  to  the  self-degradation,  at 
first  from  the  sense  of  duty,  and  in  it  at  last  he  learns  to  delight, 
from  the  golden  rewards  which  it  ensures. 

But  let  no  man  be  thus  imposed  on,  especially  let  no  young 
man  think  that  to  be  a  popular  and  useful  religious  writer  or 
speaker,  nay,  one  who  is  eloquent  and  powerful,  he  must  do  vio- 
lence to  his  good  sense  or  his  good  feelings.  It  will  end  in  the 
destruction  of  that  which  is  the  best  part  of  any  man,  that  deli- 
cacy of  moral  taste,  which  has  a  near  alliance  to  delicacy  of  con- 
science ;  and  a  surrendering  of  self-respect  and  of  natural  truth- 
fulness which  itself  speaks  a  sterner  and  louder  reproach  against 
the  Christian  profession,  than  the  most  stirring  sermons  that  be 
can  write  or  speak,  can  speak  in  its  favor.  It  is  indeed  neces- 
sary, that  the  man  who  writes  foe  the  people  should  cheridi  a 
strong  sympathy  with  men  as  they  are.  He  should  be  something 
else  than  a  scholastic  or  an  acute  reasoner,  or  a  man  of  cultivated 
taste.  He  must  himself  be  familiar  with  living  men,  and  know 
how  they  think  and  reason  and  feel,  and  to  the  thoughts  and  feel« 
ings  which  rise  and  fall  in  their  minds,  must  adapt  the  expression 
of  his  own.  But  the  true  secret,  nay,  the  only  secret  of  power 
over  others  is,  as  we  have  contended,  to  give  variety  and  freshness 
to  the  truths  which  you  declare,  by  living  upon  them  yourseUl 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  religious  truth.  Of  itself  and  as 
the  common  stock  of  a  Christian  community,  it  is  more  hackney- 
ed and  common-place,  than  any  other  theme.  And  yet  if  applied 
by  a  man  to  himself,  it  is  invested  with  an  interest  to  htm,  that 
transcends  the  interest  of  all  other  themes  united.  If  bathed  in 
his  own  feelings  and  associated  with  his  own  best  and  strongest 
emotions,  it  is  clothed  with  freshness  brighter  and  more  cheering 
than  that  of  the  morning  dew. 
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The  man  who  finds  here  the  secret  of  his  power  and  interest, 
can  not  but  be  natural.  As  the  truth  which  he  speaks  is  made 
his  own,  in  the  highest  sense  in  which  it  can  be,  so  will  the  way 
of  communicating  it  be  his,  and  that  of  no  one  else,  and  all  the 
miserable  tricks  of  a  factitious  and  imitative  rhetoric,  an^  the 
gaudy  ornaments  of  ''  fine  writing"  will  be  seen  to  be  but  poor 
and  stale  in  the  comparison.  If  such  were  the  maxims  with 
which  every  young  preacher  should  set  off  in  his  course,  if  he 
should  esteem  this  honesty  in  his  own  thoughts,  to  be  no  less  sa- 
cred and  binding,  than  the  vulgar  honesty  of  commercial  inter- 
course, the  clerical  profession  would  be  redeemed  somewhat  from 
the  degradation  to  which  it  is  tending.  A  higher  order  of  minds 
would  be  attracted  by  its  duties  who  are  now  repelled  from  it  by 
the  offense  which  it  involves  to  their  good  sense  and  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  religious  public  would  esteem  the  office  of  a  re-, 
ligious  teacher  to  be  higher  and  better  than  that  of  one  "  who 
can  play  well  on  an  instrument." 


abt.  viil— allston's  lectures. 

i 

Lectures  on  Art  and  Poems.  By  Washington  Allston.  Ed- 
ited by  Richard  Henrt  Dana,  Jr.  New  York :  Baker  &  Scrib- 
ner.     1850.    12mo,  pp.  380.    New  Haven :  Thos.  H.  Pease. 

Washington  Allston  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  which 
our  country  has  ever  produced.  As  a  painter  he  is  acknowledged 
by  all  to  stand  at  the  head  of  American  artists.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  coloring  which  the  century  has  seen, 
while  in  drawing  and  grouping,  and  the  other  elements  which 
are  essential  to  the  external  or  the  material  in  art,  he  satisfied  the 
demands  which  wero  awakened  by  his  mastery  over  colors.  In 
the  poetry  of  his  art,  he  was  as  remarkable  as  in  the  representa- 
tion of  his  conceptions.  His  conceptions  were  always  bold,  and 
the  subjects  which  he  proposed  were  often  daring  in  the  extreme. 
Yet  he  never  failed  to  carry  out  the  conception  with  an  unfaltering 
hand,  and  to  meet  fully  the  highest  demands  of  his  theme.  Nor 
did  he  resort  to  the  indefinite  in  order  to  suggest  the  sublime; 
but  his  most  remote,  complicated  and  unearthly  subjects  are  finish- 
ed with  the  nicest  detail  and  elaborated  with  the  exactest  care, 
showing  that  he  trod  firmly  along  the  verge  where  the  step  of 
most  men  will  faher,  and  that  his  eye  was  clear  when  that  of 
most  great  painters  is  dazzled  and  dimmed. 

Nor  was  he  scarcely  less  distinguished,  though  less  practiced, ' 
as  a  poet     His  best  productions,  though  brief,  and  evidently  the 
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products  of  an  occasional  effort,  are  always  felicitous,  while  some 
are  marked  with  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  poetic  genius. 
Yet  in  every  one  of  these  productions,  the  severest  good  sense, 
and  the  entirest  truthfulness  are  everywhere  discerned.  Felicity 
of  language  never  leads  him  astray  from  exactness  of  expressioB 
and  from  clearness  and  condensation  of  thought,  while  in  the 
boldness,  the  beauty  and  the  ease  of  his  conceptions,  as  well  as 
the  sweetftess  of  his  verse,  he  shows  the  presence  and  power  of 
what  is  fitly  called  genius. 

As  a  critic  on  art,  on  literature  and  society  he  was  eqtially 
great.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  that  he  was ;  for  the  fact  that 
his  brilliant  genius,  in  art  and  poetry,  was  studied  and  chastened 
into  constant  good  sense,  would  demonstrate,  that  he  reflected 
most  severely  on  the  sources  of  his  own  power,  and  accompanied 
his  most  daring  efforts  with  the  most  discriminating  analysis  as 
to  whit  he  proposed  to  accomplish  and  the  means  by  which  it 
could  be  realized.  Having  made  painting  and  literature  and 
man  the  subject  of  this  reflective  thought  for  a  life-time,  and  hav- 
ing applied  this  analysis  more  rigidly  to  himself  than  to  any  one 
beside,  it  is. not  at  all  a  matter  of  wonder  that  he  criticised  with 
such  depth  of  meaning  and  such  fidelity  to  nature  and  the  truth. 

But  the  crowning  grace  and  the  "  bond  of  perfectness,"  to  these 
varied  accomplishments,  was  the  noble  Christian  integrity,  and  the 
childlike  Christian  faith,  which  gave  to  the  character  of  Allstoa 
its  beautiful  simplicity  and  added  so  greatly  to  his  power  as  an 
artist  and  a  man.  Allston  was  not  merely  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful and  harmonious  of  Christian  men,  in  addition  to  being  so  re- 
markable as  an  artist ;  but  he  owes  much  of  his  greatness  as  an 
artist,  to  the  fact  that  he  prosecuted  his  labors  as  an  artist  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  Each  day's  labor  in  his  studio  was  an  offer- 
ing of  devoted  praise  and  incense  to  his  Maker.  Each  attempt 
of  his  genius  was  an  effort  to  read  the  thoughts  of  God  by  a 
careful  study  of  what  he  could  find  in  the  secrets  of  power  which 
God  has  provided  in  color  and  form  and  expression ;  that  by  com- 
bining them  anew,  he  might  present  a  new  result  in  humble  imi- 
tation  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  artists,  the  only  true  /7o*7ri^. 
This  may  seem  to  have  been  a  fond  and  foolish  weakness  in  the 
judgment  of  those,  men  of  genius,  whose  sensual  and  selfish 
tastes  lead  them  '^  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand 
not."  It  may  seem  over  refined  and  excessive,  to  men  of  good 
intentions  in  the  main,  but  endowed  with  less  refinement  of  prin- 
ciple ;  but  to  Allston,  it  was  his  inspiration  and  his  life.  He  was 
the  artist  which  he  was,  because  he  was  a  Christian  artist.  The 
maxim  which  Bacon  enlarged  from  its  most  obvious  meaning  to 
the  dignity  of  being  a  principle  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
"except  ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  Allston  applied  as  a  law  which 
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holds  good  of  the  highest  attainments  in  art.  To  this  he  added 
another,  and  acted  upon  it  in  its  fullest  meaning  audits  widest 
application,  '^he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  Nor 
ought  this  to  be  surprising,  for  if  the  greatness  of  a  man  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  aspirations  and  intentions  which  move  him 
to  effort,  as  upon  the  perfection  of  the  genius  which  God  has 
given  him  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  labor,  then  as  the  mo- 
tives of  the  Christian  are  the  strongest,  the  purest  and  the  most 
consistent,  we  should  expect  that  the  man  who,  all  else  being 
equal,  is  influenced  most  entirely  by  the  spirit  and  animated  most 
thoroughly  by  the  motives  of  the  Christian  faith,  will  produce  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  results.  If  the  Savior  in  whom  he 
trusted,  and  whom  he  sought  to  serve  with  his  pencil  and  his 
pen,  be  the  eternal  Word,  who  gave  to  the  universe  all  the  grace 
of  its  wondrous  forms,  and  all  its  witchery  of  colors,  then  ought 
the  painter  who,  all  else  being  equals  applies  his  spirit  the  most 
faithfully  to  the  interpretation  and  the  reproduction  of  his  works 
of  art,  to  be  the  most  successful. 

So  thought  AUston,  and  so  did  he  labor ;  and  the  well-earned 
fame,  which  came  to  him  without  his  seeking  for  it,  is  the  most 
convincing  proof  that  he  thought  correctly.  But  whether  he 
judged  correctly  or  not,  thus  he  judged,  and  his  judgment  was 
not  the  cold  conviction  to  which  his  intellect  assented,  but  it  was 
laid  upon  his  heart,  and  it  was  as  inspiration  to  his  living  soul. 

After  this  expression  of  our  views  of  Allston's  genius,  our 
readers  will  not  be  surprised,  that  we  cordially  welcome  this  vol* 
unae  of  his  literary  remains,  and  that  we  as  cordially  commend  it 
to  them,  as  well  worthy  their  attention.  It  consists  of  four  lec- 
tures on  art,  (being  part  of  a  series  left  incomplete,  with  a  prelim- 
inary note,)  and  of  all  the  poems  which  ho  penned.  This  volume 
was  originally  designed  to  be  a  companion  to  another  containing 
his  life  and  correspondence,  but  circumstances  having  delayed  the 
last,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  issue  this  volume  by  itself.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  worth  of  its  contents,  and  also  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  man  \#iich  it  gives  us.  We  trust  however  that  the 
other  half  of  his  most  interesting  and  somewhat  eventful  life 
may  not  be  long  delayed  and  that  the  full  delineation  of  him- 
self, as  it  ean  be  made  by  one  who  knew  him  so  well  as  the 
elder  Dana,  and  who  can  so  well  describe  him,  will  not  be  long 
withheld. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  an  extended  criticism  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  We  do  not  feel  altogether  competent 
to  the  task,  nor  would  our  limits  give  us  leave,  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  make  the  attempt.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Lec- 
tures on  Art  give  us  a  well  developed  and  self-consistent  "  Theory 
of  art,"  for  we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  fully  understand 
what  the  author  would  lay  down  as  the  fundamental  principle,  or 
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what  the  Germans  might  call  the  constitutive  idea  of  art  But 
of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that  they  contain  most  important  con- 
tributions to  the  criticism  of  works  of  art.  They  are  such  con- 
tributions as  no  one  but  an  artist  himself  could  furnish.  If 
we  remember  that  these  remarks  are  the  principles  which  Allatoti 
himself  applied,  that  he  developed  them  one  by  one  through  a  life 
of  constant  and  thoughtful  labor,  and  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  amply  illustrated  by  images  of  exquisite  beauty  and  often  by 
criticisms  and  descriptions  of  the  great  masters,  we  should  be  pre-* 
pared  to  expect  the  highest  satisfaction  from  the  perusal  of  them. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  who  is  in  the  least  conversant  with 
the  study  of  pictures  or  engravings,  can  read  these  lectures  with* 
out  substantial  profit  and  exquisite  delight. 

One  or  two  features  of  these  criticisms  have  forcibly  impressed 
our  mind,  on  the  somewhat  hasty  reading  Which  is  all  that  we  have 
had  time  to  give  thenL  The  first  is  the  good  sense  that  pervades 
them.  When  we  use  the  term  good  sense,  we  intend  by  it,  not 
that  merely  sensual  view  of  man  and  his  enjoyments,  which  is 
sometimes  so  misnamed,  nor  again  that  limited,  calculating  view  of 
the  ends  of  life,  which  limits  them  to  certain  classes  of  intellec-^ 
tual  and  moral  pleasures,  excluding  those  of  taste ;  but  to  the 
absence  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  strain  which  is  common 
with  the  would-be  critics  on  art.  Nothing  is  more  common*nowa* 
days  than  for  one  who  has  read  half  a  dozen  articles  in  a  review 
or  a  translation  or  two  from  the  German,  to  discourse  most  trans- 
cendently  upon  art,  when  the  person  may  no  more  have  an  eye 
for  a  picture  than  has  a  horse-block.  Many  readers  who  had 
heard  of  Allston's  fame,  and  known  somewhat  of  the  boldness 
and  splendor  of  his  imagination,  might  expect  from  an  artist  of 
such  lofty  attainments,  criticisms  that  would  be  either  beyond 
their  reach,  or  that  would  mock  them  by  obscure  declamation. 
But  they  will  be  happily  disappointed.  They  will  find  no  spleu'^ 
did  generalizations,  but  on  the  contrary  a  rigid  and  almost  met- 
aphysical analysis.  Of  technical  terms  there  are  not  as  many  in 
the  160  pages  as  are  often  ostentatiously  otoruded  in  a  single 

Giragraph  of  newspaper  criticism  upon  the  annual  exhibitions, 
o  terms  are  too  strong  to  express  the  gmtification  which  we  fed 
at  finding  this  character  of  good  sense  so  strikingly  pervading 
these  criticisms.  It  will  verve  both  as  an  example  and  a  reproof 
both  to  artists  and  critics.  No  country  we  believe  is  so  remarka- 
ble as  ours  for  doing  everything  by  dint  of  guessing,  and  when 
this  guessing  respects  matters  of  this  kind,  it  becomes  doubly 
ludicrous  and  offensive. 

We  would  not  leave  the  impression  that  these  lectures  are  dull 
and  prosaic  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
citing. Their  interest  is  most  various.  We  have  clear  analyses 
pithily  and  pointedly  expressed^  fe&itous  iUustrationa  beauttfolly 
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imaged  forth,  jast  and  discriminadng  thought  surprising  us  at 
each  turn  by  throwing  floods  of  light  upon  subjects  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  men,  and  now  and  then  rare  and  wonderful  de- 
scriptions which  none  but  a  naan  like  the  author,  at  once  a  painter, 
a  poet  and  a  critic,  could  have  written.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
last,  we  select  the  following.  He  is  speaking  of  the  effect  of 
lines  in  the  composition  of  K  painting. 

•  *  "  lAnt  thus  signifies  the  course  or  medium  through  which  the  eye  is 
led  from  one  port  of  Sie  picture  to  another.  The  indication  of  this  course  is 
various  and  multiform,  appertaining  equally  to  shape,  to  color,  and  to  light  and 
dark ;  in  a  word,  to  whatever  attracts  and  keeps  the  eye  in  motion.  For  the 
reflation  of  these  lines  there  is  no  rule  absolute,  except  that  they  vary  and 
unite ;  nor  is  the  last  strictly  necessary,  it  being  sufficient  if  they  so  terminate 
that  the  transition  irom  one  to  another  is  made  naturally,  and  without  effort, 
by  the  imagination.  Nor  can  any  laws  be  laid  down  as  to  their  peculiar  char- 
acter: this  must  depend  on  die  nature  of  the  subject 

"  In  the  wild  and  stormy  scenes  of  Salvator  Rosa,  they  break  upon  us  with 
the  angular  flash  of  lightning ;  the  eye  is  dashed  up  one  precipice  only  to  be 
dashed  down  another ;  then,  suddenly  hurried  to  the  sky,  it  shoots  up,  almost 
in  a  direct  line,  to  some  sharp-edged  rock ;  whence  pitched,  as  it  were,  into  a 
«ea  of  clouds,  bellying  with  circles,  it  partakes  their  motion,  and  seems  to  reel, 
to  roll,  and  to  plunge  with  them  into  the  depths  of  air. 

<*  If  we  pass  from  Salvator  to  Claude,  we  shall  find  a  system  of  lines  totally 
different  Our  first  impression  from  Claude  is  that  of  perfect  wnify,  and  this 
we  have  even  before  we  are  conscious  of  a  single  image ;  as  if,,  circumscrib- 
ing hi|  scenes  by  a  magic  circle,  he  had  imposed  his  own  mood  on  all  who  en- 
tered it  The  ipeil  then  opens  ere  it  seems  to  have  begun,  acting  upon  us 
with  a  vague  sense  of  limitless  expanse,  yet  so  continuous,  so  gende,  so  im- 
perceptible in  its  remotest  gradations,  as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  till,  combining 
with  unity,  we  find  the  feeling  embodied  in  the  complete  image  of  intellectuiu 
repose, — ^fiillness  and  rest  7 he  mind  thus  disposed,  the  charmed  eye  glides 
into  the  scene :  a  soft,  undulating  light  leads  it  on,  fVom  bank  to  bank,  from 


shrub  to  shrub ;  now  leaping  and  sparkling  over  pebbly  brooks  and  sunny 
sands ;  now  fainter  and  fainter,  dying  away  down  shady  slopes,  then  seem- 
ingly quenched  in  some  secluded  dell;  yet  only  for  a  moment, — for  a  dimmer 


my  again  carries  it  onward,  gently  winding  among  the  boles  of  trees  and 
rambling  vines,  that  skirting  ue  ascent,  seem  to  hem  in  the  twilight ;  then 
emerging  into  day,  it  flashes  in  sheets  over  towers  and  towns,  and  woods  and 
streams,  when  it  finally  dips  into  an  ocean,  so  far  oflT,  so  twin-like  with  the  sky, 
that  the  doubtful  horizon,  unmarked  by  a  line,  leaves  no  point  of  rest :  and 
now,  as  in  a  flickering  arch,  the  fascinated  eye  seems  to  sail  upward  like  a  bird, 
wheeling  its  flight  through  a  mottled  labyrinth  of  clouds,  on  to  the  zenith ; 
whence,  gently  mflected  oy  some  shadowy  mass,  it  slants  again  downward  to 
a  mass  still  deeper,  and  still  to  another,  and  anotlier,  until  it  falls  into  the  dark- 
ness of  some  massive  tree, — ^focused  like  midnight  in  the  brightest  noon :  there 
stops  the  eye,  instinctively  closing,  and  giving  place  to  Sie  Soul,  there  to 
Tepose  and  to  dream  her  dreams  of  romance  and  love." — ^pp.  149, 150. 

The  teachable  and  laborious  spirit  which  is  everywhere  assum- 
ed to  be  necessary  to  the  artist,  is  also  quite  noticeable,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  lofty  claims  to  inspiration  without  effort,  and  the 
contemptuous  disdain  of  aid  from  the  labors  of  others  which  are 
80  often  exhibited  by  men  of  real  genius,  and  oftener  by  men  of 
no  genius  at  all.  It  is  quite  instructive  for  those  who  would  do 
e^erytliiDg  in  art  or  literature  by  insight,  and  who  profess  not  to 
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need  to  acquaint  themeelves  with  what  others  have  done  in  their 
own  departments  of  labor  or  of  thought,  to  mark  how  Allston, 
whom  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  most  richly  gifted  by  genius, 
confesses  that  the  inventions  of  one  artist  must  be  quickened  by 
the  inventions  of  others,  and  how  coolly  he  disposes  of  those  who 
as  loftily  reject  such  dependence.  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  was 
more  sensitive  than  he  to  the  meanness  of  plagiarism,  or  expresses 
himself  more  decidedly  concerning  the  dignity  and  the  duty 
that  each  mati  should  be  true  to  himself.  But  the  lesson  is  most 
useful  which  should  be  learned  by  the  youth  of  our  country, 
who  are  taught  by  the  example  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  one 
like  Allston  who  confesses  most  freely,  that  he  has  gained  his 
power  by  the  slow  labor  of  a  life  spent  in  availing  himself  of 
every  hint  and  lesson,  that  were  dropped  in  his  way,  acting  all 
the  while  on  the  principle  that  there  was  no  man  and  no  thing 
from  which  something  could  not  be  learned. 
.  In  the  example  and  criticisms  of  Allston  is  forcibly  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  the  true  secret  of  greatness.  In  these  days  of  ex- 
citements and  telegraphs,  of  magnificent  projects  and  sweeping  re- 
forms— when  a  revolution  is  made  in  an  hour,  and  an  Eldorado, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  seen,  invites  all  men  to  be  rich  in  a 
day ;  at  a  time  when  works  of  literature  and  art  are  made  without 
the  requisite  preparation  and  are  criticised  without  knowledge,  the 
strongest  possible  temptation  to  the  young  aspirant,  is  to  snatch  at 
an  ephemeral  greatness  long  before  he  has  learned,  and  by  meth- 
ods which  in  trade  are  known  by  the  severe  descriptions  of  <*  doing 
a  large  business  on  a  small  capital,"  or  of  "  obtaining  goods  on  fs\ae 
pretences."  The  amount  of  knowledge  of  literature  and  of  art, 
of  history  and  of  criticism,  which  is  sported  by  a  resort  to  the 
reviewers  and  other  dealers  in  '^  second  hand"  knowledge,  is  quite 
astounding,  and  the  figure  which  a  man  may  make  by  heaping 
together  this  kind  of  finery  intoxicates  many  a  sober  mind  and 
inflates  him  at  starting  with  an  insufferable  conceit,  that  he  has 
set  off  with  a  greatness  which  far  outstrips  that  which  others 
have  earned  by  the  slow  and  patient  toil  of  a  life. 

The  example  of  Allston  tends  to  sober  this  intoxicated  and 
heady  conceit,  as  well  as  to  chasten  the  hope  that  a  man  in  these 
days  can  attain  real  greatness  by  any  novel  or  unusual  methods. 
For  we  see  a  quiet  man,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited  community, 
setting  off  in  life  with  a  brilliant  and  early  promise,  and  early 
reaping  rich  rewards  in  reputation,  who  yet  is  not  moved  in  the 
least  from  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  quietly  strengthens 
himself  for  new  labors  and  cherishes  the  fire  that  shall  burn  into 
a  loftier  flame.  He  throws  up  no  rockets.  He  disdains  any 
tricks,  however  gaudy  or  dazzling,  which  offend  his  sense  of 
truth,  and  his  taste  rendered  doubly  severe  by  a  delicate  feeling 
of  integrity  and  of  honor.    He  is  great,  not  by  inflation  or  aian- 
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agement,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune,  but  he  becomes  great  because 
he  is  great  ia  individual  power  and  feeling,  because  in  his  soul  he 
cherishes  great  conceptions  and  ripens  his  taste  to  a  more  and 
more  perfect  refinement,  and  matures  and  perfects  his  power  of 
expression,  and  most  of  all  because  in  heart  and  life,  in  every 
thought  and  feeling,  he  works  in  childlike  harmony  with  truth  and 
God,  till  at  last  it  is  found  that  in  all  his  generation,  there  is  not 
his  equal.  A  lesson  like  this  so  forcibly  impressed  and  so  splen- 
didly illustrated,  is  worth  very  much  at  a  time,  when  influences 
so  numerous  and  so  exciting,  act  with  such  prodigious  power  in 
every  department  of  science,  of  art  an4  of  literature. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Christian  spirit  in  which  All- 
ston  toiled,  and  have  shown  bow  largely  he  was  indebted  for  his 
wonderful  attainments  to  the  humility  and  simplicity  of  his  Chris- 
tian faith.  Indeed,  he  seems  worthy  for  his  childlike  simplicity  and 
the  fervor  of  his  love,  to  be  classed  with  the  devotional  painters 
of  an  earlier  age,  in  whose  minds  seraphic  fire  seems  to  have  been 
as  intense  and  as  inspiring  as  the  love  of  art  itself,  or  rather  in 
whose  hearts  the  two  emotions  were  so  blended  in  one,  that  they 
could  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Allston  did  not 
however  adopt  the  mediaeval  Christianity,  from  servile  and  facti- 
tious deference  to  its  associations  with  art.  He  did  not  perforce, 
as  some  of  our  artists  seem  inclined  to  do,  adopt  and  shape  his 
religion  to  the  graceful  and  artistic  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  artist,  but  his  religious  soul  first  worshiped  God  in- 
tensely in  the  inner  sanctuary,  and  then  sought  to  express  his 
emotions  in  appropriate  creations.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how, 
in  the  lectures  on  art,  the  strong  religious  feeling  of  Allston,  un- 
consciously reveals  itself;  and  how  naturally  a  line  of  thought  is 
made  to  terminate  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  to  lead  up  even  to 
the  wonderful  presence  of  Jehovah.  There  is  no  effort,  no  affec- 
tation. The  effort  would  be  to  avoid  this  direction,  the  affectation 
would  be  to  repress  and  turn  back  the  thought  from  God.  The 
reader  feels  that  not  merely  the  man,  but  the  artist  lived  upon  such 
thoughts  and  was  animated  by  such  feelings,  and  the  character  so 
beautified  with  the  halo  of  genius,  seems  also  to  shine  with  a  saintly 
splendor  and  to  be  adorned  with  somewhat  of  a  celestial  majesty. 

We  quote  the  following  fragment  which  was  written  with  a 
pencil  in  a  book  of  sketches,  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  his  thoughts  were  led  up  to  higher  themes. 

**  A  real  debt  of  gratitude — that  is,  founded  on  a  disinterested  act  of  kind- 
ness— can  not  be  cancelled  by  any  subsequent  unkindness  on  the  part  of  our 
benefactor.  If  the  favor  be  of  a  pecuniaiy  nature,  we  may,  indeed,  by  return- 
ing an  equal  or  greater  sum,  balance  the  moneyed  part ;  but  we  can  not  liqui- 
dcUe  the  kind  motive  by  the  setting  off  against  it  any  number  of  unkind  ones. 
For  an  after  injury  can  no  more  undo  a  previous  kindness,  than  we  can  prevent 
in  the  future  what  has  happened  in  the  past  So  neither  can  a  good  act  undo 
an  ill  one:  a  fbaiful  troth !    For  good  and  evil  have  a  moral  /{/e,  which  nothing 
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in  time  can  eztinffuish;  the  instant  they  exid,  they  start  for  Eternity.  Hov, 
then,  can  a  man  who  has  once  sinned,  and  who  has  not  of  himaty  cleansed  hii 
soul,  be  fit  for  heaven  where  no  sin  can  enter  ?  I  seek  not  to  enter  into  the 
mystery  of  the  cAonemtrd,  *  which  even  the  angels  sought  to  comprehend  and 
could  not;'  but  I  feel  iti  truth  in  an  unutterable  conviction,  and  tnat,  without 
it,  all  flesh  must  perish.  Equally  deep,  too,  and  unalienable,  is  my  convictioa 
that  *  the  fruit  of  sin  is  misery.'  A  second  birth  to  the  soul  is  therefore  a  ne- 
cessity which  sin/orce«  upon  us.  Ay, — but  not  against  the  desperate  toiU  that 
rejects  it 

^  This  conclusion  was  not  anticipated  when  I  wrote  the  first  sentence  of  tibe 
preeedinff  paragraph.  But  it  does  not  surprise  me.  For  it  is  but  a  recuTrence 
of  what  I  have  repeatedly  experienced ;  namely,  that  I  never  lighted  on  WKf 
truth  which  I  inwardly  f At  as  such,  however  apparently  remote  ftom  our  reU- 
gious  being,  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  philosophy  of  my  art,)  that,  by  following 
It  out,  did  not  find  its  illustration  and  confirmation  in  some  great  doctrine  d^ 
the  Bible, — the  only  true  philosophy,  the  sole  fountain  of  liffht,  where  the  daik 
questions  of  the  understanding  which  have  so  long  stood,  like  chaotic  spectres, 
between  the  fallen  soul  and  its  reason,  at  once  lose  their  darkness  and  their 
terror."— pp.  176, 177. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked,  whether  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  painting  and  others  of  kindred  character  will  flourish  when 
Christianity  shall  prevail  throughout  the  earth,  and  what  will  be 
the  style  of  artists  and  of  art  which  may  then  be  expected.  We 
reply  by  pointing  to  Allston,  whose  example  and  whose  memory 
were  given  to  the  earth  before  their  time,  to  sustain  the  soul  with 
a  most  blessed  assurance,  that  this  earth  and  man  may  now  and 
then  be  honored  by  a  presence  sb  pure,  and  to  cheer  us  with  the 
hope  that  the  day  will  dawn  when  many  such  shall  sojourn 
among  the  dwe^ings  of  men. 


Art.  IX.  — SOCIAL   REFORMS. 

Hints  toward  Reforms^  in  Lectures^  Addresses,  and  other  uniiings. 

By  Horace  Greeley.     New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers.   1850. 
The  Age  and  its  Architects ;  ten  chapters  on  the  English  people 

In  relation  to  the  times.    By  Edwin  Paxton  Hood.    London: 

Charles  Gilpin.     1860. 
Mably.    Theories  Sociales  et  Politiques,  avec  une  Introduction  et 

des  Notes.  Par  Paul  Rochery.  Paris :  Gustave  Sandri.  1849. 
UEurope  en  1848,  ou  Considerations  sur  Uorganization  du 

Travail^  Le  Communism  et  he  Christianisme.     Par  L'Abb< 

J.  Gaumb,  Vicaire-Gen6ral  du  Diocese  de  Neveurs.      Paiis : 

Gaume  Freres. 

The  first  of  these  authors  needs  no  introduction  to  our  read* 
ers.  Widely  known  through  his  connection  with  the  political 
press,  he  is  known  also  through  that  and  other  channelsas  a  zeal- 
ous advocate  of  all  those  movements  which,  whether  ofigiaating 
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in  philanthropy,  in  political  policy,  in  a  morbid  theology,  in  sen- 
tiraentalism  or  in  sectional  and  class  interests,  pass  current  under 
the  name  of  Social  Reforms. 

The  second  is  an  English  author  of  some  repute,  residing  at 
Fulford,  near  York,  a  member  of  the  party  of  progress,  who  in  a 
free,  dashing,  and  at  times  an  extravagant  style,  yet  with  much 
force  of  argument  and  earnestness  of  will,  discusses  the  political 
and  social  evils  of  his  country  and  the  age,  and  seeks  to  remedy 
them  not  by  revolution  nor  by  any  violent  and  extreme  measure 
whatever,  but  by  sound  legislation  and  the  application  of  the 
moral  forces  of  the  Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church. 

To  these  authors  we  have  added  the  name  of  the  historian  and 
political  philosopher,  Mably,  who  nearly  a  century  since  broached 
those  social  and  political  theories  which  have  become  rife  under 
the  new  republicanism  of  France.  In  him  we  find  perhaps  the 
most  moderate  and  consistent  advocate  of  Socialism.  His  biog- 
rapher says  of  him  that  "  of  all  the  philosophers  of  his  time, 
Mably,  both  in  his  works  and  in  himself,  was  the  best  embodi* 
ment  of  democratic  tendencies.  At  once  a  socialist,  a  republican 
and  a  revolutionist,  he  overlooked  no  phase  of  the  great  problem. 
In  revolution  he  saw  the  moral  agency ;  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment the  political  agency ;  in  social  equality  the  final  consumma- 
tion. Are  there  many  of  the  socialists  of  the  present  day  who 
are  thus  thorough  and  logical  ?" 

And  in  order  to  present  the  question  of  social  reform  under 
every  aspect,  we  have  introduced  the  treatise  of  the  Abbe  Gaume, 
which  is  deserving  of  our  notice  merely  as  applying  Christianity 
to  social  questions  from  the  Catholic  side,  as  did  the  work  of  Mr. 
Pressens^,  noticed  in  our  last  number,  from  the  Protestant  or  lib- 
eral side. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Greeley  through  the  wide 
range  of  topics  embraced  in  his  book.  This  article  shall  leave 
undisturbed  the  ^'  Death-Penalty"  and  ^'  Flogging  in  the  Navy ;" 
strongly  as  we  advocate  the  former  under  due  restrictions,  and 
cordially  as  we  detest  the  latter.  Tobacco,  against  whose  fumes 
and  filth  our  Reformer  has  fulminated  a  counterblast,  rivaling  that 
of  King  James  himself,  shall  be  suffered  to  fumigate  and  salivate 
its  victims  without  present  remonstrance  from  us ;  and  even  Al- 
cohol with  its  ten  thousand  woes  shall  herein  receive  no  check 
nor  admonition.  As  to  Slavery  we  shall  not  touch  it,  morally  or 
politically,  in  the  territories,  the  District  or  the  States.  Neither 
shall  we  run  a  tilt  against  Mr.  Greeley's  high-tariff  scheme,  a  re- 
trogressive Reform,  nor  attempt  to  demonstrate — however  san- 
guine of  success — that  free  trade  in  its  broadest,  fullest  sense, 
must  be  the  attendant  if  not  the  pioneer  of  a  civilization  and  a 
Christianity  properly  universal.  '*  Laud  Reform"  and  "  Home- 
stead Exemption,"  we  shall  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  our  National 
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and  State  legislatures.  Thus  reducing  the  compon  of  Mr.  Grree- 
ley's  volume  to  topics  of  which  he  treats  in  common  with  the 
other  authors  to  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  those  evils  of  society  which 
stand  connected  with  the  unequal  distribution  of  property  and 
for  which  Communism  is  proposed  as  a  remedy. 

The  riee  of  the  poor  as  a  class  is  to  be  traced  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Among  savage  tribes,  wildly  roaming  the  forest  and 
the  desert,  none  are  distinctively  poor  because  none  are  rich  except 
in  those  spoils  of  war  and  the  chase  which  are  alike  within  the 
reach  of  all.  In  the  higher  nomadic  state,  though  there  is  more 
room  for  the  distinction  of  property  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
herds,  yet  as  pasturage  is  common  and  all  subsist  alike  upon  herb- 
age of  natural  growth,  and  the  property  itself  is  perishable,  there 
can  be  no  wide  distinction  of  tribes  into  classes,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  But  when  men  form  settled  communities  and  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  there  arises  a  fixed  property  in  land,  which 
being  augmented  in  value  by  the  avails  of  industry,  becomes  the 
basis  of  social  distinctions  in  the  community.  Yet  in  such  a  com- 
munity the  extremes  of  social  distinction  are  seldom  reached :  it  is 
not  till  cities  arise,  and  Commerce  pours  her  treasures  into  the  lap 
of  the  few  and  wrings  from  the  many  the  ill-requited  toil  of  in- 
tense competition,  that  the  inordinately  rich  become  separated  from 
the  abject  poor  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  great  and  impassable  gulf. 
Then  the  poor,  the  poor  who  feel  their  poverty,  the  miserably  poor, 
the  poor  who  have  lost  the  hope  and  the  ambition  of  bettering  their 
condition,  become  a  fixed  element  in  the  social  system,  and  with 
the  growth  of  cities  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  population 
and  of  competition  in  trade,  this  class  seems  to  increase  in  oum- 
bers  and  in  wretchedness.  And  yet  the  review  of  only  a  few 
centuries  will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  condi- 
tion of  society  and  even  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes. 
It  is  common  with  poets  and  philosophical  dreamers  to  fix  the 
Arcadian  era  of  our  race  in  a  remote  antiquity,  among  gentle  shep- 
herds and  simple  rustics,  or  yet  farther  t^k  among  the  untutored 
children  of  the  forest.  ''All  times  when  old  are  good."  But 
who  that  is  read  in  history,  or  that  comprehends  the  elements  of 
a  true  social  state,  would  bring  back  the  age  of  feudalism  or  of 
barbarism,  or  indeed  any  age  which  has  preceded  the  present, 
with  a  whit  more  of  real  welcome  than  he  would  greet  again  his 
own  childhood  and  pupilage  ?  Though  in  those  remote  ages  the 
poor,  as  we  now  use  the  term,  were  not  known  as  a  class  in  so- 
ciety, yet  poverty  was  more  widely  known  and  felt  than  now ; 
serfdom  and  slavery  existed  in  all  permanent  communities,  while 
in  nomadic  tribes  often  predatory  and  hostile,  the  uncertainty  of 
subsistence  and  the  insecurity  of  life  left  to  man  few  pleasures 
above  those  of  the  wild  beasU  which  he  hunted  as  his  prey. 
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No  former  state  of  cirilization  has  been  as  favorable  to  the  poor 
as  is  the  present  civilization  of  Christian  countries.  The  cruel 
slavery  of  Rome  which  gave  the  master  unlimited  power  over 
the  person  of  the  slave,  and  which  on  the  murder  of  the  master 
demanded  a  whole  hecatomb  of  slaves  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
is  but  one  illustration  of  what  the  civilization  of  Rome  effected 
for  the  masses  of  her  dependent  citizens.  The  Helotism  of  Sparta 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  from  Grecian  history  and  from  a  peo- 
ple who  boasted  in  their  justice.  Who  would  recall  the  days  of 
"  merry  old  England,"  when  "  wheaten  bread  was  never  tasted 
by  the  laborer,  but  swine  formed  the  great  provision  of  the  peo- 
ple," when  "  not  a  single  edible  root  grew  in  any  part  of  the  is- 
land," when  "  kidnapping  was  the  law  of  the  land  and  children 
were  slaves  to  those  who  could  catch  them,"  when  the  diet  and 
clothing  of  the  people  were  prescribed  by  law,  or  when  in  the 
progress  of  liberty  among  the  lower  classes,  '*  the  laborer  exchang* 
ed  wives  with  his  neighbor  or  carried  his  bedfellow  to  market 
with  a  halter  about  her  neck  and  sold  her  for  5s.  ?" 

"  It  is  now  the  fashion"  says  Macaulay,  "  to  place  the  golden 
age  of  England  in  times  when  noblemen  were  destitute  of  com- 
forts the  want  of  which  would  be  intolerable  to  a  modern  foot- 
man, when  farmers  and  shop-keepers  breakfasted  on  loaves,  the 
very  sight  of  which  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modern  workhouse — 
when  men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  do 
in  the  most  pestilential  lanes  of  our  towns — and  when  men  died 
faster  in  our  towns  than  they  now  do  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ; 
we  too  shall  in  our  turn  be  outstripped,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied. 
It  may  well  be  in  the  twentieth  century  that  the  peasant  of  Dor- 
setshire may  think  himself  miserably  paid  with  fifteen  shillings  a 
week — that  the  carpenter  of  Greenwich  may  receive  ten  shillings 
a  day — that  laboring  men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine  without 
meat,  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread — that  sanitary,  police  and 
medical  discoveries  may  have  added  several  more  years  to  the  av- 
erage length  of  human  life — that  numerous  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries which  are  now  unknown  or  confined  to  a  few,  may  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  diligent  and  thrifty  working-man.  And 
yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  the  progress  of  science  have  benefitted  the  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many ;  and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Clueen  Victoria, 
as  the  time  when  England  was  truly  merry  England,  when  all 
classes  were  bound  together  by  brotherly  sympathy,  when  the 
rich  did  not  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  when  the  poor  did 
not  envy  the  splendor  of  the  rich."* 

In  illustration  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  civilization  upon 
the  lower  orders  of  society  in  England,  Mr.  Hood  has  collected 

*  Hiertoiy  of  England,  VoL  I,  pp.  426,  427. 
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a  variety  of  interesting  statistics.  "  In  1760,  of  the  6,000,000  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales,  no  fewer  than  888,000,  or  more 
than  one-seventh  of  the  whole,  fed  on  rye.  The  rye-eaters  have 
been  universally  changed  to  wheat -eaters ;  not  20,000  persons,  in 
the  greatly  increased  population  of  the  country,  now  use  that  species 
of  grain.  Wheaten  bread  once  only  known  as  a  luxury  at  Christ- 
mas time,  is  now  used  by  almost  all  persons  all  the  year  round. 
On  the  most  moderate  computation  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  the  metropolis,  as  compared 
with  the  population,  is  twice  as  great  at  this  moment  as  in  1750, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  increase  of  consumption 
is  even  greater."*  With  respect  to  the  clothing  of  the  poorer 
classes,  it  has  been  truly  said  that  *'  a  country  waike  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  display  as  much  finery  as  a  drawing-room  in 
the  eighteenth ;  and  a  peasant's  cottage  may  at  this  day,  with 
good  management,  have  as  handsome  furniture,  of  beds,  tables 
and  windows,  as  the  house  of  a  substantial  tradesman  sixty  years 
since."  Indeed  our  own  farmers  and  mechanics  would  spurn  the 
beds  and  the  table  furniture  of  the  nobility  of  England  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth. 

Although  modem  civilization  has  constituted  the  poor  into  a 
distinct  class  and  has  made  their  condition  more  marked  and  by 
contrast  more  onerous,  yet  in  reality  the  condition  of  the  masses 
of  society  is  less  abject  and  less  painful  than  it  was  a  few  cen- 
turies ago.  The  tendency  is  upward.  Progress  in  civilization 
mollifies  the  character  of  a  nation  and  benefits  all  orders  of  so- 
ciety. The  poor  share  in  the  general  improvement.  Slowly 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  but  nevertheless  surely,  the  poor  are  ris- 
ing in  social  condition  and  in  physical  comfort  from  generation 
to  generation.  In  surveying  their  present  condition  we  should 
not  forget  the  past.  '*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  large  acces- 
sions and  acquisitions  of  comfort  have  enhanced  and  aggravated 
our  ideas  of  poverty ;  to  a  great  extent  poverty  is  now  rid  from 
positive  inflictions  and  cruelties ;  in  other  times  the  poor  were 
condemned  to  a  perpetual  serfdom  and  slavery — were  murdered 
without  pity — ^were  dragged  in  triumph  at  the  conqueror's  chariot 
wheel,  or  slaughtered  by  thousands  on  his  tomb."t 

Here  then  is  our  first  position  against  those  who  insist  upon 
the  reconstruction  of  society  as  the  only  remedy  of  social  evils. 
Those  evils  have  been  remedied  and  will  be  remedied  in  the  actual 
progress  and  development  of  society  as  now  constituted.  It  is 
the  actual  remedying  of  these  evils  in  part,  under  the  mollifyiDg 
influence  of  civilization,  that  makes  what  remains  of  evil  so  hid- 
eous a  deformity  upon  the  social  system. 

•  The  Age  and  its  Architects,  pp.  51, 52. 
t  Da,   pp.3a,3a 
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The  Abbi  Chame  attributes  the  rise  of  paoperism  Co  the 
Refortnationj  which  suppressed  the  convents  and  the  charitable 
orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  thus  "  robbed  the 
poor  of  his  rich  patrimony,  and  the  laborer  of  hte  tinagnificent  ex-  , 
cheqoers."  From  that  time  poor-laws  and  pauper  taxes  have  takea 
the  plaee  of  the  charitable  offices  and  institutions  of  the  church. 
But  a  new  phase  or  development  of  pauperism  or  a  new  method 
of  dealing  with  it  is  not  to  be  oonfout)ded  tvith  the  origin  of 
Pauperistn  itself.  In  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  people 
and  the  countries  over  which  it  held  sway,  the  church  of  Rome 
more  than  compensated  itself  for  what  it  expended  in  charity  for 
the  poor,  so  that  if  pauperism  as  an  estate  did  not  exist  within  its 
bounds,  yet  the  poor  were  multiplied.  With  the  lazaromi  of  Naples 
— whose  very  name  indicates  the  hospitality  of  the  church  in  pro- 
viding a  refuge  for  tlie  poor^— and  the  starving  beggars  of  Jreland, 
as  specimens  of  the  poor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  would 
hardly  be  wise  to  recommit  the  poor  to  the  care  of  that  church 
even  with  a  liberal  augmentation  of  its  resources.  Undoubtedly 
there  was  in-  feudal  times  a  sense  in  which  the  church  was  the 
friend  andf  patron  of  the  people ;  but  however  the  Reformation 
as  one  step  in  tho  progress  of  civilization  may  have  served  to 
make  the  poor  more  distinct  and  prominent  as  a  class,  certain  it 
Is  that  Protestantism  has  accomplished  in  the  last  three  centuries 
more  than  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  ever  attempted  for 
the  melioration  of  all  classes  of  society. 

But  the  question  tvith  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  not  that 
of  Pauperism ;  it  lies  deeper ;  it  is  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  from  which  the  panks  of  pauperism  are  supplied ;  it  is  tlie 
unequal  distribution  of  property  with  its  attendant  evils,  real  or 
supposed  ]  it  is  the  whole  'question  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
Capital  and  Labor  under  both  its  economical  and  its  tnoral  aspect. 
*rhe  questk)n  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  opening  lecture 
on  "The  Eknancipation  of  Labor." 

*♦  The  Worker  of  the  Nineteenth  Centtiry  stands  a  ^d  and  fcare-wom  man* 
Oftce  in  a  while  a  particular  flowery  Fotirth-of-JuIy  Oratioh,  Political  harangue^ 
Or  Thanhsj^iving  Sermon,  catching  him  wdl-filled  With  creature-comforts  ana 
a  little  inchned  to  soar  starward,  will  take  him  off  his  feet,  and  fbr  an  hour  df 
two  he  will  wonder  if  eVer  human  lot  was  eb  blest  as  that  of  the  flpee-b©rii 
American  laWer.  He  hurrahs,  caVortsi,  and  is  ready  to  knock  any  man  d6wn 
who  will  hot  readily  and  heartily  agree  that  this  is  a  ffreat  country,  and  bur  in- 
diifltrious  cla^^es  the  happiest  people  ofl  earth.  The  hallucination  passes  Off,  how- 
ever, with  the  silvery  tones  of  the  orator,  atid  the  exhilaratirig  fumes  of  the  liquor 
which  inspired  it  The  ihhaler  of  the  bewilderihg  gas  bends  his  slow  steps  at 
length  to  his  sorry  domicile,  or  wakes  therein  on  the  morrow,  in  a  sober  and  prac- 
tical raood-  His  very  exaltation,  now  past,  has  rendered  him  morel  keenly  suscep- 
tible to  the  deficiencies  and  impediments  which  hem  him  in :  his  house  seems 
narrow ;  his  food  Coarse ;  his  furniture  scanty ;  his  prospects  gloomy,  and  those 
of  his  childreU  more  sombre^  if  possible ;  aiid  as  he  nurries  off  to  the  day's 
task  which  he  has  too  long  neglected  and  fbr  which  he  has  little  heart,  he  too 
falte  into  that  train  of  thought  which  is  beginhitig  tn  encircle  the  globe,  and 

Vol.  VIII.  58  ^ 
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cf  which  the  burcten  nay  be  freely  rendered  tkot^*  Wlf  thtmU  tktm  &y  tcAo^e 
toil  ALL  comforts  and  luxuries  art  produced  or  vuide  avmlahlt  enjoy  so  seanbf  m 
share  of  thtmf  IV hy  should  a  man  able  and  ea^er  to  tcork  ivef  stand  idle  for 
want  of  employment  in  a  world  where  so  mwh  nteqful  trark  impatiently  auHtits  the 
»  doing  7  nhy  shovld  a  ihan  be  required  to  surrender  something  of  has  indfpend* 
ence  in  accepting  the  employment  tchick  toiU  enable  htm  to  earn  by  honest  effort  the 
bread  ofhisfamibf  f  n'iy  sliould  the  man  who  faithfully  tabors  for  amMer  amd 
receives  therefor  less  than  the  product  of  his  labor  be  currently  held  the  obliged 
party y  rather  than  he  who  buys  the  tcork  and  makes  a  good  bargain  o/"  «f  ?  In  shart, 
Why  should  Speculation  and  Scheming  ride  so  jauntily  in  their  carriages, 
splashing  honest  Work  as  it  trudres  humbly  and  wearily  by  on  foot?* — Such, 
as  I  interpret  it,  is  the  problem  which  occupies  and  puzzles  the  knotted  brain 
of  Toil  in  our  day.    Let  us  ponder  it" — Mints  toward  Reforms,  pp.  13-15. 

The  same  question  as  it  presents  itself  in  English  society  is 
urged  by  Mr.  Hood  in  these  glowing  paragraphs: 

**  Is  it  wondeiful  that  the  laborer  should  be  a  irreligious  man,  when  he  med- 
itates superficiailv  on  what  he  is  in  society  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  thought 
steals  over  him  frequently,  that  *  he  is  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the 
world?  What  is  his  political  condition?  all  things  are  from  him — we  have 
seen  that  no  building  can  rise,  no  ship  sail,  no  engine  move,  no  elegancies 
attend  us,  without  hm ;  without  hhn,  the  whole  current  of  social  progress 
would  be  arrested ;  yet  tlic  simple  position  of  tlie  laborer  is  this,  be  is  denied 
the  right  of  a  citizen,  he  is  told  that  all  he  has  to  do  with  the  laws  is  to  obey 
them ;  himself  tlie  parent  cause  of  the  state,  he  is  told  that  labor  has  no  voice 
there.  He  hears  of  religion,  but  almost  everywhere  it  is  presented  to  him  in 
such  an  aspect  that  it  prejudices  hie  mind  against  it;  the  mmister  too  frequent- 
ly has  but  little  sympathy  with  him,  or  his  pursuits,  or  class — he  is  geoeially 
too  proud  to  know  him  or  to  be  acquainted  with  his  sorrows ;  he  is  perhaps  a 
weaJthv  priest,  the  minister  at  a  costly  altar,  levying  unjust  taxes  by  the  arm 
of  the  law  to  support  his  rich  and  glittering  shrines ;  from  him  the  poor  laborer 
turns  to  social  lire,  the  doom  follows  him  still ;  he  pays  more  dearly  for  his  pro- 
visions than  his  rich  neighbor,  gives  perhaps  a  fcnuth  of  his  poor  earnings  in 
rent  for  his  cottage,  his  poverty  is  taxed  more  highly  than  his  master^  wwlth ; 
broken-hearted  he  turns  away  with  tlie  impression,  that  the  world  is  given  over 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  men  neither  the  worthiest  or  noblest, 
wise  as  the  serpent,  shameless  as  the  vulture.  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  poor 
man  says  sometimes  in  the  bittsmess  of  his  heart.  No  God  ?  the  ansympathet- 
ic  rich  man,  and  the  selHsh  priest  are  both  miiustm  at  the  altar  of  atheism. 

"  Yet  we  hear  in  all  circles  of  the  civilization  of  the  present  age,  and  indeed 
wherever  we  go,  we  are  surrounded  by  what  seem  to  be  the  evidenced  of  a 
very  advanced  aad  refined  state  of  society.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  evidence  of 
advance  is  in  the  number  oi  wants  created  and  supplied,  then,  every  shop  is  a 
monument  of  our  social  progress ;  go  to  the  most  msignificant  country  town^ 
it  seems  to  be  a  little  metropolis,  it  has  its  eleffant  houses,  perhaps  its  moira- 
ments  and  squares ;  it  has  elegant  booksellers  shops,  abounding  with  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  modem  literature,  and  the  best  engravings  from  modem  attistA, 
its  reading  clubsy  perhaps  its  lecture  halls ;  its  s£^  bear  the  evident  stamp  of 
taste  and  lashion,  their  exterisr  in  many  instances  is  costly,  the  order  every- 
where preserved  exhibits  respect  for  law  and  liberty :  when  from  the  merely 
local  province,  we  ascend  to  the  great  metropolis,  or  to  the  large  manofac^r- 
ing  town,  the  evidences  of  social  prosperity  become  still  more  ample  and  im- 
posing, refinements  and  splendors  are  poured  all  around  with  a  most  UBspanng 
affluence,  graceful  buildmgs  meet  us  in  every  prominent  street,  the  choicest 
architecture  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Rhine,  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded 
wealth  astonish  us:  in  some  places,  the  factories  illuminated  seem  in  the  dis 
tance  like  the  fairy  temples  of  labor  and  industry ;  in  other  districts^  the  noise 
of  hammers,  the  smoke  of  mines  and  the  glare  of  fbundries,  deafen  aad  startle ; 
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other  places  sit  on  the  laadscape  like  ancient,  haughtj  roonarchs  on  their 
thrones,  reposing  in  solemn  ancestral  quiet  beneath  the  shadows  of  minster- 
turret  or  castle-tower  the  old  buildings  of  the  Plantagenets  or  Tudors;  these 
places,  if  they  do  not  exhibit  immense  wealth,  yet  show  a  stationary  and  fixed 
importance  worthy  of  an  old  reahn,  pround  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  feudal 
heirship.  Now,  we  will  be  bound  to  say,  if  a  stranger  were  to  fiy  through  the 
land  he  would  be  amazed  by  its  imposing  display  of  wealth,  he  would  not  de- 
ny to  us  great  refinement  and  civilization ;  he  would  perhaps  say,  Have  these 
people  any  misery  ?  Are  there  any  poor  ?  Where  are  they  ^ 

**  Ah,  there  is  indeed  another  aspect  in  which,  looking  through  the  nation, 
we  might  well  doubt  whether  as  a  people  we  are  civilized  at  all:  would  it  be 
possible  to  go  through  any  town  without  meeting  gaunt  poverty  ?  behind  those 
gorgeous  piles,  those  structures  startling  in  their  magnificence,  are  clusters  of 
rude  huts  and  hovels ;  the  wigwam  of  me  Indian,  uie  krall  of  the  Hottentot, 
are  not  so  sad ;  looking  at  the  surrounding  illustrations  of  pomp^  th^y  are  like 
tbe  slime  of  the  reptile  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord ;  from  these  no  city  is  ex- 
empt, they  may  be  out  of  sight,  perhaps  have  to  be  looked  for,  but  they  are  at 
no  distant  remove  from  even  the  most  costly  productions  of  the  city ;  tliere  live 
the  citv*8  producers  and  builders ;  without  those  poor  beings  festering  there 
beneath  tlie  irritating  scorn  of  those  proud  ones,  to  whose  needs  they  contrj^ 
bute,  whose  luxuries  they  pamper,  that  city  could  no  more  exist  than  if  nature 
were  to  suspend  her  forces ;  there  they  are,  supportijog  and  sustaining  it  like  a 
coral  rock,  beneath  the  vast  weifi^ht  of  those  who  have  built  upon  it  amidst  its 
splendid  fnmiture  of  woods,  and  groves,  and  sinking  birds,  and  waters.  So 
the  architects  of  our  social  fkbric  are  out  of  sight.  Tost,  crushed  beneath  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  of  which  they  are  the  supporters ;  surrounded  with  splen- 
dor, ihty  pine  in  squalor ;  the  very  sinews  of  power  in  others,  they  are  power- 
less ;  their  valor  is  appealed  to  to  defend,  their  loyalty  to  cheer,  institutions 
which  spurn  their  individual  rights ;  piles  of  food,  firing,  and  clothing  on  every 
hand,  they  stand  starving,  and  shivering,  and  naked.  Our  boast  of  the  human- 
izing genius  of  our  times,  seems  as  false  as  the  boast  of  the  splendid  literuy 
acbievemenis  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  of  which  John  Foster  has  happily  said, 
that  it  only  resembled  the  kindling  of  some  immense  bonfire,  while  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  were  perishing  for  lack  of  fuel." — The  Agt  and  Us  •Archi- 
tects, pp.  27-30. 

The  true  Socialists  or  Communists  have  a  ready  solution  of 
this  problem ;  it  is  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  property  and  ad- 
mit all  to  an  equal  share  in  the  products  of  the  earth  and  of  hu- 
man industry  and  skill.  Mably,  after  expatiating  upon  the  bene- 
fits of  Equality,  thus  opens  the  discussion  of  Property.  "  I  have 
said  enough  of  the  advantages  of  Elquality ;  and  my  last  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  it  can  not  co-exist  with  property  in  goods,  is 
of  so  much  force,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  evil  of  prop- 
erty as  the  first  cause  of  the  inequality  of  circumstances  and  con- 
dition, and  consequently  of  all  our  evils.  Poets,  whom  Plato 
would  have  shut  out  from  his  republic,  have  understood  better 
than  legislators  and  than  most  philosophers,  the  origin,  progress, 
and  development  of  the  sentiments  of  human  nature.  They  call 
the  age  of  gold  that  happy  time  when  property  was  unknown; 
and  regard  the  distinction  of  mine  and  thine  as  having  produced 
all  the  vices  and  miseries  of  life."* 

*  Th^ries  Sociales,  p»  27. 
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*  Property  is  robbery,'  is  a  fevorite  cry  with  some  of  the  more 
recent  leaders  of  this  school.  This  doctrine  is  not  merely  the 
Agrarianism  of  the  Gracchi  revived, — for  the  agrarian  laws,  ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr,  did  not  interfere  with  private  freehold  prop- 
erty, but  had  reference  to  the  equable  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  accruing  to  the  state  by  conquest,  which  were  commonly 
farmed  out  to  the  patricians  at  a  nominal  rent  The  equal  divi- 
sion of  property  among  all  classes  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
attempted  by  any  nation.  The  act  would  be  suicidal ;  for  prop- 
erty is  the  organic  bond  of  society,  the  nucleus  about  which  clus- 
ter all  the  elements  and  institutions  of  a  good  social  state.  There 
can  be  no  society,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  word,  where  the  rights 
of  property  are  not  respected,  and  in  proportion  as  those  rights 
are  disregarded  in  any  community,  does  that  community  revert 
toward  barbarism.  Property  is  not  a  fictitious  interest  created  by 
i^ivilization.  Acquisitiveness  is  as  native  to  the  human  mind  as 
veneration.  This  stimulates  industry ;  this  tills  the  soil,  builds 
the  city,  tunnels  the  mountain,  bridges  and  dams  the  stream,  nav- 
igates the  ocean ;  this  binds  together  the  family  and  the  state.  The 
desire  to  possess,  when  inordinately  indulged,  is  pernicious  and  de- 
basing ;  but  duly  regulated,  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  useful  and 
even  necessary.  Without  that  desire  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
it,  man  would  be  the  most  thriftless,  shiftless  creature  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  None  would  exert  himself  beyond  the  demands  of 
his  immediate  wants,  nor  would  any  provision  be  made  for  these 
except  what  chance  and  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  nature  might 
ftflford.  To  abolish  property  would  be  to  make  the  rich  poor, 
without  making  the  poor  rich. 

The  relation  of  property  to  social  improvement  is  thus  elo- 
quently set  forth  by  Mr.  Hood. 

'^The  fbundatioQ  of  independence  is  property ;  the  great  motive  to  e^rtioii, 
to  active  ?irtiJie,  is  property;  the  most  potent  inspiration,  next  to  religions 
motive,  to  a  life  of  harmony  with  the  highest;  laws,  is  property,  property  aeon- 
malated  by  our  own  hand,  by  justice,  by  labor,  by  upngh^  oonduct ;  tlv3Ugii  it 
be  only  a  pig,  a  oow,  a  garden,  a  araall  cot,  a  field,  no  matter  how  insigiiifica«t 
the  property  ia,  it  gives  to  its  owiier  a  lofUness  of  feeling,  perhaps  purer  than 
that  which  rises  in  the  breast  of  the  stately  ancestral  baron,  as  he  looks  round 
(fo.  castle  and  park,  on  gallery  or  grange.  The  condition  of  man,  in  every  nation 
on  earth,  seems  predicable  irom  tiie  possession  or  non-possession  of  properQr. 
it  has  been  said,  and  truly  said,  '  Give  a  man  nine  years^  lease  of  a  garden, 
pmd  he  will  turn  it  into  a  desert;  give  a  man  entire  possession  of  a  rock,  aad 
he  will  turn  it  ii?to  a  garden.'  The  sense  of  property  is  the  truest  of  magi* 
cians ;  it  is  the  ooqsciousness  of  power,  it  is  the  feeling  of  valite  of  eflbrt  and 
exertion.  It  is  very  mournful  to  remember  that  the  hope  of  obtaining  property 
feems  to  have  passed  from  the  poor  man ;  hia  providence  and  pmdenoe  are  not 
aided,  barriers  and  obstructions  are  laid  in  his  way;  turn  his  eye  which  way 
he  willy  all  seems  to  speak  only  of  absorption :  large  farms,  large  ketones 
fneet  his  eye  in  every  durection.  One  of  the  most  painful  thoughts  of  our 
limes  is,  the  recollection  of  the  number  of  small  homes  destroyed,  to  make  way 
far  large  farma  an4  eq(teqaiye  family  mawoqa.    U  is  stated,  that  about  the 
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year  1770,  the  lands  of  fiagiaiid  were  divided  tmong  no  Ibwer  than  ^50^800 
families ;  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1815  thev  were  found  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  hand  of  32,000,  and  the  process  of  absorption  still  goes 
on;  every  day  brings  us  nearer  to  the  division  of  the  nation  into  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  »  •  •  There  is  a  mighty  vitality  in  the  term 
mine,  there  is  independence  in  it,  there  is  the  belief  of  right  in  it ;  and  again, 
we  say,  you  may  estimate  the  progress  of  a  man  in  civilization,  in  all  progress, 
by  hia  power  to  use  that  word.  Travel  through  the  whole  world,  and  notice 
everywhere  how  property,  and  the  industry  it  induces,  gives  to  man  and  to  a 
state  power;  there  lies  a  tadical  error  beneath  all  our  accumulations,  if  the  re- 
sult is  only  to  grasp  from  the  many,  and  to  hoard  for  the  few.  Dr.  Southey  re- 
lates, that,  '  Some  years  ago,  a  traveller  who  took  shelter  in  a  cottage  by  one 
of  the  Scotch  lakes,  saw  that  the  rain  ran  in,  and  lay  in  pools  upon  the  un- 
even floor,  which  consisted  only  of  the  bare  earth  on  which  the  hovel  had  been 
built ;  during  the  great  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  the  hovel  must  be  wet  and 
dirty,  making  it  both  uncomfortable  and  unwholesome.  He  observed  to  the 
man  with  how  little  trouble  the  inconvenience  might  be  removed ;  the  man 
shook  his  head,  and  answered,  it  is  very  true,  but  that  if  he  were  to  do  this, 
the  cottage  would  be  thought  wortli  more  for  having  been  made  comfortable, 
and  the  rent  would  in  consequence  be  raised.'  This  circumstance  has  not  so 
much  reference  to  our  own  country,  still  it  is  beautiful  to  notice  what  will  be 
done  for  a  cottage  by  a  man  who  fbels  it  to  be  his  own ;  he  will  trim  its  gar- 
den, he  will  patch  up  its  walls,  he  will  take  a  delight  in  placing  successive 
improvements  around  it ;  it  is  his  own,  and  he  expects  to  die  there,  and  to  leave 
it  to  hia  children,  and  every  moment  of  his  spare  time  is  dedicated  to  the  mak- 
ing it  more  beautiful  and  lovely.  It  is  most  important,  if  a  man  is  to  take  an 
interest  in  lus  work,  that  he  should  have  a  stake  in  it,  that  he  should  feel  that 
his  happiness  in  some  considerable  deme  depends  upon  the  interest  of  such 
labor  and  work :  the  power  of  labor,  when  it  feels  that  it  is  performing  for  it- 
self, is  immense — the  desert  yields  before  it — the  very  rock  gives  up  the  con- 
test— ^the  most  wild  waste  is  reclaimed — ^the  solitary  moor,  where  the  heath- 
fowl  only  flew,  re-echoes  witli  the  sound  of  hunmn  voices  and  the  heavy  tread 
>f  human  feet;  nature  smiles,  for  this  is  like  her  own  work,  and  increases  her 
woduce  and  her  gifts  an  hundred-fold ;  poverty  shuns  the  scene,  scared  not 
)nly  by  the  presence  of  present  happiness,  but  by  the  conservative  influences 
*'hich  are  preparing  for  long  years  of  fiiture  enJoyment,-^toil,  though  it  be 
vhen  the  morning  lines  the  sky  with  its  flrst  blazing  tinge  of  crimson  and  of 
rold,or  after  the  last  evening  beam,  is  unrepining,  because  it  is  not  unreward- 
ed. Labor  then,  for  the  flrst  time,  becomes  a  sacrament  and  a  psalm,  and  life 
glides  on  in  the  happy  round  of  duties  which  all  bring  their  own  sweet  reward, 
borrow  is  chastened  in  some  degree  by  hope,  and  even  present  distress  finds 
be  tools  are  left  with  which  it  may  yet  work  out  its  pathway  among  the  diffi- 
ult  \ans.^'-'ThejSgeandii9  ArchiUcU,  pp.  110-114. 

The  practical  good  sense  of  Mr.  Greeley  restrains  him  from 
idvocating  that  sort  of  communism  which  would  abrogate  the 
listioctions  of  property.  He  wages  no  crusade  against  individual 
ights-  He  does  not  propose  to  convert  the  New  York  Tribune 
nto  a  joint-stock  institution  in  the  profits  of  which  editors,  com- 
osiiors,  pressmen  and  carriers  shall  share  and  share  alike.  He 
nows  too  well  the  importance  of  capital  to  labor,  and  that  even 
pon  the  principle  of  association  labor  must  find  or  create  capital 
1  order  to  be  productive.  One  great  and  sound  principle  in 
is  j)olitical  economy  is  to  give  to  every  laborer  "a  direct 
iterest  in  the  product  of  his  labor,  and  thus  in  its  excellence ;" 
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and  he  maintains  the^  '^  the  aboolnte  extinction  of  the  CapitatisC 
class  would  avail  the  laboring  classes  nothing  for  good,  but  very 
much  for  evil,  so  long  as  the  principles  which  exalt  the  few 
and  depress  the  many  are  left  in  unchecked  operation."  We 
can  not  forbear  quoting  his  piquant  illustration  of  this  point  from 
the  experiments  of  the  first  French  Revolution — "  Mamt  was 
sure  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  good  Sans  Culottes  of  the 
rich  but  to  strip  them  to  their  shirts.  But  stripping  them  could 
avail  little  for  good  without  clothing  those  already  naked  ;  and 
then  these  have  become  proper  subjects  for  the  stripping  operation 
in  turn.  You  thus  wear  out  what  clothes  there  are,  while  re- 
straining every  one  from  making  more,  yet  nobody  is  permaDenUy 
clad."— p.  47. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  rights  of  property  will  ever  be 
encroached  upon  in  this  country,  where  so  much  intelligence  ex- 
ists among  the  laboring  classes,  where  labor  is  in  the  main  so  well 
rewarded  and  so  many  avenues  are  open  to  its  advancement,  and 
where  there  is  so  much  more  of  true  social  equality  than  is  found 
in  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  right  of  property  found- 
ed in  nature  is  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  God.  The  prohibition 
to  steal  and  to  covet  supposes  that  right ;  as  do  also  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  to  liberality,  self-denial,  and  the 
care  of  the  poor.  The  message  of  the  Apostle  to  the  rich  is  not 
that  they  shall  put  their  private  property  into  the  common  stock 
of  the  church — as  was  done  in  a  single  instance  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  meet  an  emergency — but  that  they  shall  be  humble, 
grateful,  and  charitable.  **  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this 
world,  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  uncertain  riches, 
but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy ; 
that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to 
distribute,  willing  to  communicate  ;  laying  up  in  store  for  them- 
selves a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  eternal  life."  (1  Tim.  vi ;   17-20.) 

Dismissing  then  the  anti-property  doctrine  of  the  extreme  So- 
cialists of  France  and  their  few  echoes  in  this  coimtry,  we  turn 
to  those  practicable  and  feasible  measures  of  reform  which  are 
urged  by  writers  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Greeley.  Of  these  the 
first  in  importance,  because  related  to  this  same  fundamental  idea 
of  property,  is  the  breaking  up  of  all  monopoly  in  land,  and  the 
partition  of  the  soil  into  sections  adequate  for  the  maintenance 
each  of  one  family,  and  which  being  occupied  as  homesteads 
shall  be  inalienable  without  the  consent  of  the  occupant.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  provision  with  respect  to  the  public  lands  yet 
unsold  is  apparent  from  the  following  statements  by  Mr.  G. 

•  *  "  There  are  portions  of  our  continent  where  a  vicious  system  of  grant- 
ing vast  tracts  of  wilderness  to  some  favorite  of  the  British  crown  or  of  some 
provincial  governor,  or  the  sale  of  millions  of  acres  at  a  nominal  price  by  some 
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step-mother  State  to  one  or  wore  ipeculators,  has  engendered  eome  portion  of 
the  evils  whereof  unhappy  Ireland  aifords  the  most  conspicuous  example ;  but, 
in  the  main,  land  has  oeen  comparatively  easy  of  acquirement,  and  the  vast 
stretch  of  still  untamed  forest  has  operated  as  a  perpetual  check  on  the  cupidity 
of  forestallers.  Yet  thia  exemption  has  been  comparatively  only.  I  am  per* 
•onally  acquainted  with  extenaave  regions  which,  having  fallen  within  the 
graep  of  monopoly,  have  been  parcelled  out  in  small  allotments  to  indigent 
pioneers  on  credit  at  two  or  three  dollars  per  acre ;  and  these  pioneers,  after 
wrestling  from  ten  to  twenty  years  with  privation,  hardship,  fevers,  the  giant 
forest  and  the  prowling  wild  beast,  until  fertility  and  beaUtJr  ^sre  beginning 
to  amile  on  their  little  openings,  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  pay  the 
stipulated  price  and  accumulated  interest  while  maintaining  their  families,  and 
thus  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  hard-won  homes  and  plunge  afresh  into 
the  wiMemess,  often  with  broken  constitutions  and  in  the  evening  of  their 
days.  Some  are  now  hard  at  work  on  their  third  or  fourth  experiment  of  thia 
kind  in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa.  I  do  not  say  that  all  of  them  have  been  as  indus- 
trious, frugal,  temperate,  as  they  should  have  been.  I  know  well  that  many 
have  not,  and  that  others  are  justly  termed  bad  managers.  I  give  full  iorce  to 
all  this,  and  still  say  that  the  State  should  have  secured  to  these  poor  men,  for 
their  ftoiilies'  sake  if  not  for  their  own,  the  homesteads  which  they  first  wrest* 
ed  from  the  wilderness,  so  that  no  clutch  of  speculator  or  whisky-seller  could 
have  torn  those  homes  from  under  them.  And  I  can  not  doubt  that  the  errors 
of  the  past,  once  detected  and  vividly  cortrayed,  will  be  guarded  against  in 
future."— /finl»  toward  Reforms^  pp.  22,  23. 

In  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  New  Englander  for 
1848,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  was  shown  that  the  crowning 
evil  of  that  country,  is  the  tenure  of  the  land,  the  holding  of  vast 
indivisible  and  inalienable  estates  by  the  few,  while  the  many  are 
oonapelled  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  labor  in  paying  rent. 
The  recent  action  of  Parliament  legalizing  the  sale  of  encumbered 
and  entailed  estates  in  that  country  is  most  auspicious  for  the  re- 
foraaation  of  Ireland,  With  our  growing  popiulation  and  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation  and  aggrandizement  so  rife  among  us, 
it  is  important  that  Congress  and  the  State  governments  should 
forestall  the  introduction  of  the  vicious  land  system  of  Ireland,  by 
measures  for  the  partition  of  the  public  lands  in  small  areas  among 
those  actual  settlers  who  shall  occupy  and  improve  them  in  good 
feith.  This  is  to  be  effected  not  by  cheapening  the  price  of  land, 
for  speculators  would  be  the  iirst  to  take  advantage  of  any  reduC'* 
tion  of  price,  nor  by  giving  the  lands  away  to  those  who  only 
wish  a  farm  for  the  sake  of  realizing  its  market  value,  but  by 
limiting  the  quantity  of  land  which  any  one  individual  shall  hold^ 
and  by  offering  inducements  to  actual  settlers.  In  this  way  every 
honest,  industrious  and  frugal  laboring  man  may  have  before  him 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  at  some  time  an  inalienable  homestead. 
There  is  hardly  one  fact  in  the  whole  system  of  political  economy 
which  will  tend  so  much  to  elevate  the  laborer  in  his  own  feelings 
and  in  his  social  position  as  the  possession,  actual  or  prospective, 
of  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family. 

But  all  laborers  will  not  and  can  not  become  agriculturists  and 
settle  themselves  upon  the  public  domain.     Increased  facilities 
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for  such  a  settlement  may  drain  off  the  surplus  populatioti  of  cor 
great  cities,  but  many  must  still  Congregate  in  cities  exposed  to 
the  evils  of  competition,  fluctuating  prices,  micertain  employ- 
ment, and  commercial  revulsion.  What  remedy  shall  be  devised 
to  meet  their  case  ?  The  '  Ten-Hour  System'  is  with  some  a 
fitvorite  prescription, — the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  either 
by  law  or  custom,  without  any  reduction  of  wages.  This  so  far 
as  it  goes  is  a  salutary  reform.  It  is  beginning  to  be  understood 
with*respect  to  mechanics  and  day-laborers  that  ten  hours  make 
a  working  day.  This  gives  the  laboring  man  leisure  for  recrea- 
tion, for  mental  and  moral  improvement,  for  social  enjoyiqent  and 
for  the  education  of  his  family.  It  is  not  so  improved  by  all ; 
*'  but  whoever  argues  thence  that  nothing  is  to  be  done,  nor  even 
attempted,  in  the  way  of  physical  or  circumstantial  melioration^ 
until  the  Laboring  Class  shall  have  wrought  out  its  own  thorough 
spiritual  development  and  moral  renovation,  might  as  well  declare 
hiqnself  a  champion  of  the  Slave-trade  at  once.  The  internal  and 
external  renovation  are  each  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the 
other.  Merely  lightening. his  tasks  and  enlarging  his  comforts 
will  not  raise  a  groveling,  sensual,  ignorant  boor  to  the  dignity  of 
true  manhood ;  but  no  more  can  just  and  luminous  ideas  of  his 
own  nature,  relations,  duties,  and  destiny,  be  expected  often  to 
irmdiate  the  mind  of  one  doomed  to  a  life  of  atgect  drndgery^ 
penary,  and  privation.  ^  Tom,'  said  a  Colonel  on  the  Rio 
Grande  to  one  of  his  conunand,  *  how  Can  so  brate  and  good  a 
soldier  as  you  are  so  demean  himself  as  to  get  drunk  at  every  op^ 
pgrtunity  V — ^*  Colonel !'  replied  the  private,  ^  ho^  oan  you  expect 
ail  the  virtues  that  adorn  the  human  character  for  seven  dollars  a 
month?'  The  answer^  however  faulty  in  morals,  involves  a 
grave  truth.  Self-respect  is  the  shield  of  Virtue ;  Comfort  and 
Hope  are  the  hostages  we  proffer  the  world  for  our  good  behavior 
in  it ;  take  these  away,  and  Temptation  is  left,  without  counter* 
acting  force  or  influence."* 

The  relaxation  of  labor  must  be  accompanied  with  libeial 
philanthropic  arrangemenu  for  the  mental  and  nK>ral  tmproTe^ 
tnent  of  the  laboring  classes ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  this,  regard 
must  be  had  to  their  physical  comfort.  That  which  is  done  in 
Eitigland  for  political  reasons,  toward  providing  the  laborer  in  the 
town  or  city  with  a  permanent  home,  in  order  that  he  may  thus 
possess  the  requisite  fi^eehold  or  other  property  qualification  ibr 
Voting,  should  be  done  in  this  country  for  moral  reasons  and  from 
motives  of  philanthropy.  Honest  industry  should  be  assisted 
in  providing  for  itself  a  home  in  places  where  rent  eats  into  wages 
like  a  canker,  and  where  in  consequence  of  that  one  grasping  suid 
insatiable  item  of  expense,  it  is  weU  nigh  impossible  for  the  labor- 


*  Hinto  toward  Refomn,  pp.  36,  S7. 
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ing  man  to  lay  up  any  thing  for  the  future.  Plain,  neat  and  well- 
constructed  dwellings  should  be  erected  by  associations  of  wealthy 
and  benevolent  individuals  to  be  sold  to  laboring  men  at  cost,— * 
the  association  being  the  mortgagee  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest, 
nntil  the  principal  should  be  paid.  The  prospect  of  securing  by 
reasonable  payments  a  good  and  permanent  home  which  would 
be  also  a  valuable  inheritance  for  his  children,  would  tend  to 
make  the  laborer  frugal,  industrious,  virtuous,  and  independent. 

We  see  not  why  the  ten-hour  system  or  something  like  it, 
might  not  be  applied  to  nearly  all  the  business  of  life ; — why  a 
usage  like  that  which  now  closes  banks  and  all  public  offices  at 
a  fixed  hour  might  not  obtain  with  respect  to  stores  and  offices  of 
every  description.  The  community  would  learn  to  adapt  itself 
to  such  an  arrangement,  and  thus  those  who  are  compelled  to  la- 
bor all  day  long  would  be  released  at  evening  for  recreation  and 
improvement.  Nothing  but  selfishness  prevents  this  consumma- 
tion. We  would  add  that  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  benefit 
to  the  laboring  classes  from  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
the  healthful  repose  and  the  due  religious  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath are  indispensable. 

But  any  such  general  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  laboring 
classes  should  be  accompanied  with  systematic  efibrts  for  their 
industrial  and  moral  education.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  will  be  grafted  upon  our 
system  of  common  school  education,  so  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  shall  receive  not  only  that  general  education  which  will  en- 
able them  to  adapt  themselves  to  any  branch  of  industry,  but 
also  that  specific  instruction  in  some  trade  or  calling  which  shall 
give  them  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  As  to  the  evil  of 
excessive  competition  amon^  the  laboring  classes  themselves 
whenever  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  or  the  equivalent  evil 
of  the  combination  of  employers,  we  see  no  remedy  for  either  but 
in  the  diversion  of  such  numbers  from  mechanical  to  agricultural 
pursuits  that  trade  and  labor  shall  maintain  their  just  equilibrium. 

It  is  to  meet  this  class  of  evils  that  the  plan  of  Association  is 
proposed, — first  a  combination  of  laborers  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment for  their  joint  benefit, — and  then  a  more  general  union  of 
individuals  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  Some  theorists  carry  this 
project  to  the  extreme  of  disorganizing  society  as  now  established 
and  reconstructing  it  upon  the  basis  of  Communism.  Mr.  Gree- 
ley is  less  visionary.  He  would  make  use  of  Association  as  one 
among  many  agencies  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  labors 
ing  classes,  and  at  present  only  proposes  that  the  plan  shall  be 
tried  as  an  experiment,  on  a  limited  scale  and  in  certain  favorable 
localities.  His  doctrine  of  Association  '^  wars  upon  no  rights  of 
property,  would  take  nothing  from  the  rich  to  bestow  upon  the 
poor,  nor  does  it  ask  that  any  shall  abandon  his  elegant  private 
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mansion  and  social  exclnsiveness  until  and  unless  he  shall  see  fit 
of  his  own  motion  to  do  so ;  but  it  does  solicit  the  wealthy,  the 
refined,  the  philanthropic,  the  religious  to  invest  something  of 
their  pecuniary  means  in  and  give  something  of  their  countenance 
and  good  wishes  to  all  earnest  efforts  of  the  laboring  classes  to 
emancipate  and  elevate  themselves."  The  leading  idea  of  As- 
sociation is  to  carry  the  principle  of  Organization  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  manufacturing  village,  into  every  community,  and  to 
apply  it  to  the  production  within  its  own  limits  of  all  the  neces- 
saries and  even  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  we  will  allow  Mr. 
Greeley  to  sketch  his  own  poetic  realization  of  this  idea,  for  al- 
though he  disowns  poetry  he  has  here  succeeded  in  picturing  aa 
Arcadian  scene. 

"  Let  me  rudely  sketch  you  a  village,  township,  school  district,  or  whatever 
you  may  term  it,  organized  as  we  would  have  it,  and  as  we  hope  many  uld- 
mately  will  he.  The  basis  is  a  faith  among  the  associates  or  members  that 
they  can  live  harmoniously  with  and  deal  justly  by  each  other,  treating  any 
casual  imperfections  which  may  be  developed  M^ith  forbearance  and  kindness. 
One  hundred  families,  animated  by  this  spirit,  resolve  to  make  an  attempt  to- 
ward a  more  trustful  and  genial  life,  and  to  that  end  sell  off  as  they  can  their 
immovable  possessions  and  resolve  to  seek  a  new  home  together ;  we  will  say 
in  Michigan  or  Wisconsin.  They  send  out  two  or  three  cnosen  leaders,  who, 
after  careful  examination,  select  and  purchase  a  tract  of  one  to  five  thousand 
acres,  as  their  means  will  warrant,  embracing  the  largest  circle  of  advantages 
— ^Timber,  Prairie,  Water-Power,  convenience  for  transportatiozi,  &:c.,  £c 
They  have  carefully  foreseen  that  proper  building  materials,  inclnding  brick  or 
stone,  lime  and  timber,  are  to  be  obtained  with  f^ility.  Mills  are  erected  and 
various  branches  of  manufacturing  established  as  fast  as  they  are  needed,  or 
as  there  is  any  labor  which  can  be  spared  for  and  advantageously  employed 
therein.  New  members  who  bid  fair  to  be  desirable  accessions  are  received,  on 
due  probation,  as  fast  as  there  may  be  accommodations  for  them,  and  as  they  can 
be  profitablv  employed.  If  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  a  brickmaker,  or  glazier, 
is  wanted,  he  is  obtained  by  hiring  until,  among  the  wide  circle  of  friends  or 
acquaintances  of  the  members,  one  is  found  who  would  like  to  unite  his  fortunes 
with  the  Phalanx,  and  who  is  deemed  a  worthy  associate.  Thus  they  go  on,  pro- 
ducing abundant  food  and  other  raw  staples,  steadily  extending  the  bounds  of 
their  cultivated  area,  and  increasing  its  product ;  enjoving  at  least  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  and  doing  without  the  superfluities  until  they  are  enabled  to  obtain 
them  without  running  in  debt  Soon  an  edifice,  intended  for  the  permanent  home 
of  them  all,  is  commenced  and  finished  piecemeal  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner— ^fireproof  so  nearly  that  fire  could  not  spread  from  one  section  to  another, 
and  so  planned  that  the  whole  may  be  warmed,  lighted,  supplied  with  water, 
and  cleared  of  refuse  by  arrangements  answering  as  well  for  a  thousand  per- 
sons as  for  one.  Three  or  four  large  and  spacious  kitchens,  bams,  granaries, 
&c.,  &c.,  supplied  with  every  convenience,  would  answer  the  purpose  of  three 
or  four  hundred  under  our  present  economy,  saving  vast  amounts  now  lost  by 
waste,  vermin,  the  elements,  &c.,  &c.  A  tenth  part  of  the  labor  now  required 
lor  Household  service,  procuring  Fuel,  &c.,  would  suffice,  while  that  now  con- 
sumed in  journeys  to  the  mill,  tiie  store,  the  blacksmith,  the  shoemaker,  and 
the  like,  would  be  saved  entirely.  There  would  be  abundant  employment  in 
the  various  branches  of  Industry  pursued  for  all  ages,  capacities,  tastes,  and  all 
that  would  be  saved  in  the  kitchen  and  the  woods  could  be  advantageously 
and  agreeably  employed  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  the  mills  and  fii^toriea. 
The  Reductive  force  of  this  population  would  be  vastly  grester  than  under  ex- 
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istiDg  amngements,  while  its  economies  in  other  respects  woald  be  immense. 
For  a  brief  season,  admit  that  these  advantag^es  would  be  counterbalanced  by 
inexperience  and  perverseness — that  some  would  refuse  to  work  where  they 
were  needed,  and  insist  on  working  where  they  would  be  comparatively  ineffi- 
cient, or  nowhere — that  bickerings  and  jealousies  would  arise,  and  that  some 
would  feel  that  their  work  was  not  adequately  credited  and  remunerated — ^I 
foresee  all  these  difficulties,  and  more.  Vet  I  see  also,  the  end  being  kept 
steadily  in  view — ^that  having  no  unproductive  labor  or  as  little  as  possible,  re- 
warding all  work  done  according  to  its  absolute  worth,  and  charging  each 
head  of  a  family  the  simple  cost  of  what  he  had — the  rent  of  his  exclusive 
rooms  and  the  actual  outlay  for  the  subsistence  and  education  of  his  fkmily — 
in  short,  establishing  Social  Justice  throughout — there  would  be  a  constant 
tendencv  and  approximation  toward  the  state  of  things  desired  and  the  hiur- 
mony  which  must  result  fVom  it.  The  defects  of  one  year  would  suegest  the 
remedies  of  the  next,  and  each  year's  adjustment  of  accounts  wouldbe  more 
satisfactory  than  the  last 

^  The  immense  advantages  of  such  an  arrangement  with  reference  to  Uni- 
versal Education  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  *  *  *  In  an  Association  such  as 
we  contemplate,  the  thorough  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical  Education  of 
each  will  be  the  direct  and  palpable  intered  of  all — a  matter  of  the  highest  and 
most  intimate  concern.  The  cost  of  the  books  now  thinly  scattered  in  five 
hundred  dwellings  will  procure  one  ample  and  comprehensive  Library,  with 
the  apparatus  and  materials  required  to  demonstrate  the  truths  of  Chemistnr 
and  the  whole  range  of  Natural  Science.  The  best  teachers  in  every  branch 
will  in  time  be  selected — those  who  unite  a  natural  capacity  for  teaching  with 
the  fullest  attainments,  and  who  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  high  salaries  to 
induce  them  to  devote  some  hours  of  each  day  to  the  inculcation  of  Knowledge, 
Industry,  and  Virtue.  Frequent  and  agreeable  alternations  from  the  school- 
room to  the  garden,  the  factory,  the  halls  and  grounds  set  apart  for  exercise 
and  recreation,  will  benefit  alike  teachers  and  scholars,  giving  a  zest  to  learn- 
ing as  well  as  industry  unknown  to  our  monotonous  drudgery,  whether  of  work 
or  study.  In  short,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fanatical 
believer  in  Human  Progress  and  Perfectibility  may  not  ultimately  be  realized, 
and  each  child  so  trained  as  to  shun  every  vice,  aspire  to  every  virtue,  attain 
the  highest  practicable  skill  in  Art  and  efficiency  in  Industry,  loving  and  pur- 
suing honest,  untasked  Labor  for  the  health,  vigor,  and  peace  of  mind,  thence 
resulting,  as  well  as  for  its  more  palpable  rewards,  and  ioyfully  recognizing  in 
universal  the  only  assurance  of  individual  good.** — MinU  towards  Reforvu^ 
pp.  42-45. 

This  reads  well  on  paper,  but  the  realization  of  the  idea  in 
practice  would  be  attended  with  many  and  we  think  fatal  difii- 
culties.  The  plan  is  not,  after  all,  one  of  thorough  equality.  The 
Association  must  have  its  leading  minds,  its  superintendents,  cor- 
responding with  the  directors  of  a  bank  or  a  rail-road  company, 
and  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  these  leaders  would  contrive 
to  remunerate  themselves  for  the  responsibility  of  leadership  by 
the  accumulation  of  power  and  wealth  in  their  own  hands.  It 
would  be  difficult  also  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  labor  both  in 
kind  and  in  quantity  among  the  members  of  such  a  community 
where  the  stimulus  of  acquisition  was  withheld.  Indolence 
would  evermore  get  the  advantage  of  Industry,  and  live  upon  its 
fruits;  or  if  the  idle  and  vicious  are  to  be  shut  out  from  Associa- 
tion, what  is  this  but  to  create  a  pauper  world  outside  of  the 
world  of  industry  more  marked  in  its  character  and  its  sufferings 
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than  any  pauperdom  now  known,  for  an  ontlawed  panperism 
would  be  far  worse  than  a  pauperism  recognized  and  provided  for 
in  the  bosom  of  the  community.  Nor  would  the  plan  of  Asso- 
ciation rid  the  world  of  the  evils  of  competition,  for  each  Asso* 
ciation  would  form  a  selfish  center,  wishing  to  find  the  best  mar- 
ket for  its  own  surplus  products  and  rivaling  other  associations  in  its 
dealings  with  the  unassociated  world.  In  respect  to  competition 
there  is  no  difference  between  manufacturing  companies  and  in- 
dividual manufacturers,  unless  it  be  that  the  former  as  soulless 
corporations  are  more  urgent  and  uncompromising  than  the  latter. 
The  principle  of  competition  can  not  be  ruled  out  of  the  world — 
ev^n  if  that  is  desirable — ^by  any  artificial  arrangements.  This 
principle  of  Association  is  moreover  fatal  to  its  own  life,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  tends  to  destroy  individualism  and  thus 
to  take  away  the  mainspring  of  industry — the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty. The  forms  in  which  capital  and  labor  are  now  combined 
are  such  as  promise  to  yield  the  largest  interest  not  to  the  associ- 
ation as  such  but  to  the  individuals  associated,  and  any  institution 
which  fails  to  meet  this  demand  can  not  live.  The  principle  of 
association  as  propounded  by  Mr.  Greeley,  is  destructive  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  individual  life.  It  is  to  the  social  world 
and  the  world  of  economics  what  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  lo 
the  religious  world ;  hence  it  is  well  said  by  the  Abb6  Gaume 
that  true  Socialism  is  realized  within  the  pale  of  that  church. 
But  in  this  age  of  general  independence  and  intelligence  it  is  not 
likely  that  men  to  any  extent  will  merge  their  individuality  in 
Associations  political,  social,  economical  or  religious. 

The  fatal  obstacle  to  this  sheme  of  social  reform  lies  in  human 
depravity ;  not  in  depravity  merely  as  an  article  of  the  catecliism, 
but  in  depravity  as  seen  and  felt  in  all  the  forms  of  life  and  as 
testified  lo  by  history  and  the  word  of  God.  This  element  Mr. 
Greeley  has  left  out  of  his  calculation ;  but  it  spoils  his  whole 
theory  and  mars  his  ideal  Eden.  Men  are  essentially  selfish,  and 
no  organization  or  outward  arrangement  whatever  can  eradicale 
or  effectually  restrain  that  selfishness.  We  need  not  argue  this 
point.  If  any  man  thinks  otherwise,  and  believes  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  human  nature  without  the  grace  of  God,  let  him 
make  the  experiment. 

This  universal  fact  of  human  depravity  suggests  the  starting 
point  of  all  social  reform.  It  is  with  the  hearts  of  individual 
men  and  by  means  of  the  old  tried  system  of  gospel  truth.  Man 
must  be  regenerated,  and  that  not  for  the  future  merely  but  for 
the  present.  He  must  receive  the  gospel  not  only  as  a  revelation 
of  life  and  immortality,  but  also  as  a  remedy  for  sin,  for  every 
evil  that  afflicts  society,  and  he  must  apply  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  to  commerce,  to  politics,  to  social  life.  As  Mr.  Hood  well  says, 
^'  You  do  not  move  men  merely  by  presenting  to  them  in  regi- 
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mental  array  long  figures  and  tables  of  statistical  information ; 
you  do  not  effect  much  by  making  mechanical  changes  the  great 
motives  of  conduct ;  the  highest  results  are  obtained  by  appeal- 
ing to  man's  sense  of  the  infinite  and  the  responsible.  There  is 
no  vital  action  in  the  world  where  these  are  not.  *  *  •  *  The 
holiness  of  commerce  needs  to  be  vindicated.  There  is  no  hope 
for  man  until  commerce  shall  be  regarded  as  a  moral  dispensa- 
tion." Here  is  a  point  where  Christian  faith  may  exercise  itself 
for  the  performance  of  duty  and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Let 
the  Christian  merchant,  the  Christian  employer,  set  out  with  the 
determination  that  whatever  may  be  the  usages  of  trade  or  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  he  will  be  just  and  liberal  in  his  busi- 
ness transactions  with  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and 
will  always  give  to  labor  not  merely  the  market  price  but  a  just 
compensation,  and  see  if  God  will  not  sustain  and  prosper  him 
upon  such  a  system.  Here  surely  is  the  place  for  faith  in  Provi- 
dence. Mr.  Hood  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  confidence  between  employers  and  the  employed, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  that  confidence  may  be  established. 

^ '  Some  time  since  in  a  large  manufactory,  the  masters  and  work-people  of 
which  were  upon  excellent  terms  with  each  other,  it  happened,  that  owing  to 
a  long-continued  dullness  of  trade  in  that  particular  manufacture,  it  became 
necessary  as  a  measure  of  prudence  and  safety  to  lessen  the  supply.  Two 
courses  presented  themselves,  either  to  discharge  some  two  or  three  hundred  of 
the  workmen,  or  to  put  all  upon  short  time.  Tlie  proprietors  felt  a  difficulty  as 
to  which  of  these  courses  they  should  follow.  They  called  together  a  number  of 
their  best  hands.  They  stated  to  them  the  facts  as  they  really  were,  and  ask- 
ed them  their  opinion  as  to  which  was  the  better  course  to  take.  The  work- 
men took  time  to  consider,  and  the  next  morning  expressed  their  unanimous 
wish  that  all  the  workmen  should  be  put  upon  three-<|uarters  time,  (and  of 
course  three-quarters  wages,)  so  long  as  the  pressure  might  last  There  was 
no  complaint  made,  no  suspicion  engendered  for  a  moment  in  their  minds  that 
they  were  unjustly  treated :  they  saw  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  and 
they  submitted  to  the  privation :  they  were  gratified  by  being  called  into  coun- 
cil to  deliberate  upon  what  was  best  to  be  done  for  the  interests  of  the  con- 
cern ;  and  in  the  conduct  they  displayed  towards  their  brother  workmen,  those 
who  would  have  been  discharged  had  a  different  decision  been  come  to,  they 
showed  that  the  kindness  which  they  themselves  had  received  had  borne  good 
fruit  in  their  own  hearts,  and  induced  them  to  submit  to  some  privation  on 
their  parts,  rather  than  the  others  should  be  exposed  to  greater  suffering.'* 
But,  of  course,  confidence  like  this  can  only  be  secured  bv  a  prompt  raising  of 
wages  when  profits  are  high ;  this  will  convince  the  workmen  that  they  have 
a  just  and  righteous  employer  to  deal  with ;  and  unless  this  is  done,  there  can 
be  no  justice  in  reducing  wages  in  times  of  adversity  and  low  profits.  Nor 
should  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor  be  a  tardy  concession,  but  a  prompt  fore- 
stalling the  demand  or  the  work-people,  and  evidencing  an  honesty  of  purpose, 
not  wrung  by  repeated  effort  from  the  employer  but  a  willing  admission  of  right 
from  the  virtue  and  the  independence  of  his  own  character.  If  the  masters 
of  the  country  in  our  large  towns  would  act  thus,  they  would  do  more  to  re- 
store confidence  to  tlie  heart  of  labor,  more  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  strikes,  more  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  workshop,  and  to  invest  the 

*  *' Responsibilities  of  Employen,"  pp.  51,  53. 
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dealings  of  commerce  with  the  insignia  of  integrity  and  moral  digniQr, 
the  preaching  of  thousands  of  sermons,  the  drafting  into  the  market  of  boond- 
less  orders  of  wealth,  or  even  the  most  happy  fundamental  changes  in  the 
economy  of  trade."— 2!fce  *^gt  and  Us  JhrchiUds,  pp.  137-139. 

Much  then  as  certain  social  reforms  are  needed,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  radical  reconstruction  of  society  in  order  to  secure  them. 
Society  is  in  progress,  and  with  every  stage  of  progress  the  poor 
are  bene6tted.  It  only  remains  to  bring  the  mighty  practical 
power  of  Christianity  to  bear  upon  the  uncorrected  evils  of  so- 
ciety, to  see  those  evils  scatter  like  mists  before  the  sun.  Then 
upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  upon  the  implements  of  husbandry 
and  the  utensils  of  domestic  life,  upon  every  instrument  of  trade 
and  every  vessel  of  commerce,  upon  all  capital,  all  currency,  and 
all  labor,  a  sanctified  and  jubilant  world  shall  write,  '*  Holiness  to 
the  Lord."  Then  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men ;  and 
the  whole  earth,  radiant  with  his  presence  and  his  love,  shall  be 
an  Eden. 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

Report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Universiiy,  on  changes  in  the  sysUm  ^ 
CW/^^fio/e  jB^^co/ton.— Read  March  28th,  18^^    Providence:   1^. 

This  report  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University  was  made  hy  a  com- 
mittee of  which  the  President  of  the  University  was  chairman ;  and  the  report 
is  understood  to  be  from  his  pen.  President  Wayland  in  a  former  publication 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  plan,  on  which  the  colleges  in 
New  England  and  others  formed  on  their  model  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  organized.  In  this  report  he  has  gone  more  into  detail  of 
what  he  considers  the  defects  of  our  colleges  in  the  instruction  which  they 
afford,  and  of  the  remedies  which  ought  to  be  applied.  In  proeecutinff  Yob 
object  he  brings  under  review,  the  system  of  University  Education  in  Great 
Britain, — the  progress  and  present  state  of  University  Education  in  this  conn- 
try, — the  present  condition  of  Brown  University, — the  measures  which  the 
Committee  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  usefulness  of  the  insti- 
tution,— and  the  subject  of  Collegiate  degrees. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  minute  consideration  of  these  several 
topics,  and  of  others  glanced  at  in  this  report  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
our  colleges  were  originally  modeled  on  the  English  plan,  with  such  variations 
at  first,  as  the  poverty  of  the  country  made  necessary.  That  there  was,  how- 
ever, at  the  time  of  their  foundation,  or,  that  there  has  been  at  any  time  since, 
a  settled  opposition,  as  is  not  unfrequently  asserted,  to  improvements  in  in- 
struction, or  to  changes  from  the  primitive  model,  is  not  according  to  fact 
Classical  and  mathematical  knowledge  constituted  the  basis  of  the  system ; 
but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  sciences  even  at  first  were  entirely  neglected. 
As  the  means  of  scientific  instruction  increased,  the  field  for  its  cultivation 
was  enlarged.  For  more  than  half  of  tlie  last  century  the  plan  of  education 
in  the  colleges  then  in  being,  included  attention  to  the  classics,  to  mathemat* 
ics,  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  to  Rhetoric  and  to  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, embracing  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  the  Science  of  Morals.  More  or  less 
instruction  was  given  also  in  Theology.  A  foundation,  as  was  supposed,  was 
that  laid  for  understanding  and  relishing  the  literature  of  the  most  poliabed 
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nations  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  a  foundation  for  professional  study, 
and  from  the  habits  of  investigation  and  acquisition  which  had  been  formed, 
a  foundation  for  the  successfS  prosecution  of  any  pursuit,  to  which  conven- 
ience or  necessity  might  lead.  Of  the  general  success  attending  this  system 
of  coUegiate  education,  there  is  abundant  evidence.  In  Great  Britain,  for 
centuries,  the  leading  men  in  the  church  and  in  civil  life  have  generally  had 
their  early  training  at  the  universities.  But  it  is  true,  that  not  every  man  from 
a  university  has  shown  superior  knowledge  or  ability,  nor  have  those  without 
a  university  education  failed  with  no  exception  to  occupy  with  success  places 
of  eminence.  The  latter,  however,  must  have  received  an  education  some^ 
how  and  somewhere ;  and  as  a  general  fact  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope, those  who,  before  entering  on  active  life,  have  depended  on  private  in- 
struction or  their  own  unaided  efforts,  in  proportion  as  they  have  varied  from 
the  collegiate  system,  have  manifested  less  method  in  their  subsequent  studies^ 
a  less  correct  taste,  less  general  information,  and  a  less  comprehensive  view 
even  of  professional  knowledge.  On  the  subject  of  education,  there  are  cur- 
rent in  our  times  numerous  fallacies,  by  which  men  of  much  intelligence  in 
other  departments,  are  not  unfrequently  misled.  The  two  words  orouncoZ  and 
natfuL  in  this  relation  are  subject  to  great  abuse.  An  example  of  this  perver- 
sion of  language  is  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  1849.  It  is  there  said,  "  the  board  see  no  rea- 
son to  recommend  any  other  change  in  the  course  of  study,  than  that  of  sub- 
stituting physiology  for  logic,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  instruction,  and  for  the  reasons  there  given  at  length.  That  the  cadets 
should  have  been  able  to  pass  the  examination  which  they  did  in  pure  logic, 
was  most  creditable  to  tliem  and  to  their  instructors.  But  useless,  or  compar- 
atively useless  knowledge,  may  be  ably  taught  and  thoroughly  acquired ;  and 
the  board  can  not  help  minking,  that  logic  falls  into  this  category,  as  regards 
young  men  whose  powers  of  close  reasoning  would  seem  to  have  been  im- 
proved to  their  utmost  by  other  studies,  taught  as  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  are  taught  in  the  Military  Academy."  That  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics improves  ue  intellectual  powers  is  undeniable ;  but  that  a  man  who 
reasons  well  in  mathematics,  will  of  course  reason  well  on  moral  questions, 
appears  neither  from  the  nature  of  the  case  nor  from  experience.  Logic 
teaches  the  nature  of  reasoning,  the  modes  of  constructing  an  argument, 
where  to  look  for  fallacies,  and  the  proper  method  of  detecting  and  exposing 
them ; — a  kind  of  knowledge  ustftd^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  this  word, 
to  all  men,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  and  highly  practiced.  Even  a  cadet 
from  West  Point  well  instructed  in  physiology,  might  find  a  little  "  pure  logic'* 

If  it  be  (  " 


of  use  in  applying  his  knowledge.  If  it  be  objected  that  a  student  may  learn 
the  rules  of^  logic  without  being  in  consequence  a  good  reasoner,^t  is  true 
likewise,  that  he  may  be  extensively  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  physiology, 
without  becoming  a  good  physiologist.  The  general  result  should  be  looked 
at  in  both  cases.  Most  of  the  objections  to  the  course  of  study  pursued  in 
our  colleges,  rest  on  a  foundation  similar  to  that  on  which  rests  this  undervalu- 
ing of  logic  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point 

The  clumges  in  Brown  University  proposed  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  corporation,  ore  numerous  and  radical.  To  adapt  the  instruction  of  the 
institution  **  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  community,"  they  would  abandon  the 
present  system  of  adjusting  collegiate  study  to  a  fixed  term  of  fotir  years,  and 
arrange  the  various  courses  so  that  every  student  might  study  "  what  he  chose, 
all  that  he  chose,  and  nothing  but  what  he  chose."  The^  would  admit  no 
student  to  a  degree,  unless  he  had  ^'^  honorably  sustained  his  examination  in 
such  studies  as  may  be  ordained  by  the  corporation."  These  changes  are 
among  the  most  prominent  One  of  ^e  consequences  expected  from  this 
new  organization  of  the  University,  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its 
pupils.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  of  this  anticipated  increase,  is  the 
following.    **Many  young  men  who  intend  to  enter  the  professions,  are  un- 
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willingr  or  unable  to  spend  four  years  in  the  preparatory  studies  of  college. 
They  would,  however,  cheerfally  spend  one  or  two  years  in  such  study,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  select  sach  branches  of  science  as  they  choee.  This 
class  would  probably  form  an  important  addition  to  our  numbers,  and  we 
should  thus,  in  some  degree,  improve  the  education  of  a  large  number  of  all 
the  professions.**  That  the  numbers  of  the  University  may  in  this  way  be  in- 
creased, is  not  impossible,  but  that  "  the  education  of  a  large  number  of  all 
the  professions**  would  be  improved,  is  a  point  not  00  clear. 

We  are  told  in  this  report,  that  academical  degrees  are  often  conferred 
upon  the  unworthy,  and  that  the  siffn,  in  numerous  instances,  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  thing  signified.  But  does  President  Way  land,  or  does  any  one 
else,  suppose,  that  at  Brown  University,  on  the  new  plan  of  study,  those  who 
go  tlirough  a  "  course  of  instruction  m  Chemistry,  Physiology  and  Geology 
one  and  a  half  years,**  or  a  "  course  of  instruction  in  the  English  language 
and  Rhetoric,  one  year,'*  or  a  "  course  of  instruction  in  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  one  year,**  or  a  "  course  of  instruction  in  Political  Economy,  one 
term,**  and  so  through  all  the  courses,  that  each  individual  student  will  be  a 
proficient  in  his  own  branch,  and  that  no  one  will  obtain  »  ^  certificate,"  in 
which  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  is  not  correctly  defined  ?  The  eminent 
qualifications  of  President  Wayland  for  the  station  he  occupies,  are  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  and  Brown  University  will  enter  on  its  new  career  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices.    There  are,  however,  two  aberrations  firora  the 

Erescribed  scheme  to  be  guarded  against  One  is  that  the  partial  courses  will 
ecome  so  popular,  that  the  full  course  will  be  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  deserted  *, — ^the  other  is,  that  the  partial  courses  will  fail  to  answer  the 
expectations  of  their  friends,  and  that  the  university  will  be  in  danger  of  re- 
verting to  its  former  state.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  $125,0(X)  dollars, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  raise,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  secured,  wiU  re- 
main  with  tne  institution ;  and  even  on  the  old  organization,  this  sum  will  find 
its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

Contcienee  and  the  Contiitution^  mth  Remarks  on  the  recent  Speech  of  the  Bon. 
Daniel  Webster,  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.  8^  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  By  M.  Stuakt, 
lately  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  AoOXo*  iKX^i^tv,  ^n  <t» 
liiXKru — PaoL    Boston:  Crocker  A  Brewster,  1850.  8vo.  pp.119. 

It  is  with  much  disappointment  that  we  find  om-selves  unable  to  pay  our  respects 
to  Prof.  Stuart's  pamphlet  in  a  deliberate  and  leisurely  way.  We  were  the  more 
desirous  to  do  this,  because  we  think  that  the  learned  and  venerable  author  has  been 
treated  in  some  quarters  with  an  undue  severity  of  criticism,  if  not  with  the  injus- 
tice of  positive  misrepresentation.  But  the  unexpected  length  of  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  this  number,  compels  us  to  adopt  a  summary  method  of  proceeding,  or  else 
to  wait  till  the  end  of  another  quarter,  when  the  pamphlet  with  all  its  demerits  will 
already  have  passed  out  of  the  public  mind. 

We  begin  then,  by  saying  that  Prof.  Stuart  does  not  in  this  pamphlet  defend  the 
institution  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary  he  denounces  the  intrinsic  injuFtice  and 
meanness,  and  the  incurable  mischievousness  of  that  institution,  in  terms  whidi  siiow 
plainlv  enough  that  he  has  the  sensibility  of  a  Christian  man ;  and  he  argues  against 
It  with  a  commendable  force  and  pungencj.  If  Prot  S.  wiU  give  us  the  use  of 
his  copyright,  we  will  undertake  to  compile  from  ^is  pamphlet  a  more  effective 
tract  against  slaverv  than  can  be  found  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety. And  if  his  friends,  or  rather  those  who  have  undertaken  to  use  him  for  their 
own  political  purposes,  will  provide  the  means  of  publishing  three  thousand  copaee 
and  distributing  them  through  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  We  will  warrant  that  00 
his  next  visit  to  that  hospitable  and  sovereign  State,  he  shall  be  mobbed,  and  mnless 
he  saves  himself  by  flight,  shall  be  murdered  by  the  chivalry.  All  those  criticisms 
which  represent  the  author  as  justifying  the  institution  of  slavery  by  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  or  in  any  other  way,  are  grossly  imfair. 

What  fault  then  do  we  find  with  this  pamphlet  I  MnA  every  way ;  but  we  wiQ 
not  stop  to  be  critical  upon  the  leaser  matters  of  incorrect  quotations,  loose  state- 
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meotf  of  mcklental  matters,  heedless  story  telling,  and  slips  in  cfaronoloiT  and  ht»> 
tory.  The  ^eat  fault  is  that  it  was  written  with  an  unfortunate  aim  and  bias.  In- 
stead of  taking  for  a  motto  the  text  from  Paul  which  he  translates,  **  Art  thou  called 
being  a  slaye,  do  not  make  a  fuss  about  it,"  the  author  might  rather  have  taken 
a  motto  from  Jude  which  is  in  the  common  Englifth  translation,  "  Having  men's  per- 
sons in  admiration."  His  admiration  of  Senator  Webster,  is  as  profound  and  over- 
whelming as  Captain  Cuttle's  admiration  of  his  friend  Bunsbj.  And  having  been 
invited  by  the  Senator  to  writo  a  pamphlet  **  in  relation  to  great  and  permanent  ques- 
tions of  government,  and  to  the  obligations  which  men  are  under  to  support  the  oon- 
stitution  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  government  under  whicn  they  live," 
he  writes  from  first  to  last  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  retained  to  defend  all  that 
Hr.  Webster  has  said  and  done  of  late  in  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  great  slave- 
trading  interest  Thus  he  is  obliged  not  only  to  reassert  and  reargue  all  the  false 
issues  on  which  the  illustrious  Senator  has  expended  so  much  of  his  strength,  but 
also  to  follow  him  in  the  bold  rhetorical  feat  of  puttmg  his  conclusions  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  in  point  blank  opposition  to  his 
aigoments. 

Pro£  Stuart* s  first  grand  paralogism  is  one  whidi  underlies  not  only  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speech,  but  every  thing  which  has  been  written  and  spoken  by  respectable 
Kerthem  men  in  &vor  of  yielding  to  the  demands  and  threats  of  the  slave-trading 
ialereet  It  is  that  the  question  which  now  agitates  Congress  and  agitates  the  coantry, 
is  a  question  in  which  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies  are  particularly  involved.  Accord- 
iagly  the  venerable  author  argues  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  New,  at 
great  length,  and  with  great  gravity,  to  show  that  the  modem  doctrine  of  immedi- 
ate abolition  at  all  hasards,  is  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  the  divinely  guided 
Mosaic  legislation,  nor  by  the  principles  on  which  Christ  and  his  Apostles  acted. 
WiM>  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  a  single  moment,  needs  to  be  told  that 
all  such  arguments  are  utterly  impertinent  to  the  great  questions  now  before  the 
country  f  That  great  commercial  interest  which  is  created  by  the  capital  and  industry 
employed  in  raising  slaves  and  transporting  them  to  market — the  interest  which  by 
the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  has  become  paramount  to  all  other  intereste 
m  the  Southern  Stated  and  has  thus  become  far  more  powerful  as  an  element  in 
party  politics  than  any  interest  can  be  which  is  liable  to  foreign  competition — that 
mterest  the  existence  of  which  in  our  country  is  the  opprobrium  alike  of  our  repub- 
licanism and  of  our  Christianity,  is  now  demanding  from  Congress,  with  violent 
clamor,  and  with  audacious  threate  of  treason  and  of  civil  war,  new  guarantees 
and  new  measures  of  protection.  At  such  a  time,  when  these  demands  are  to  be 
met  and  disposed  of,  how  perfectly  impertinent  is  it  to  argue  a  false  issue  about 
modem  abolitionism  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  doctrines  and  measures  peculiar 
to  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies. 

Another  pandog^sm  into  which  Prof  Stuart  has  been  led  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
other  politicians,  is  the  assumption  that  some  great  concession  must  be  made  f(#  the 
sake  of  saving  the  Union,  and  that  those  who  insist  on  applying  the  ordinance  of 
1787  to  the  new  territories,  do  not  properly  love  and  value  the  Union,  JThat  he  does 
make  this  afrnimption.  is  sufiiciently  manifest  from  an  impassioned  appeal  near  the 
dose  of  the  pamphlet,  pp.  1 1 6-118,  where  he  evidently  includes  among  those  "  who 
ttre  urging  the  nation  on  to  disruption  and  a  war  of  desolation,"  all  the  myriads  of 
all  parties  who  are  insisting  on  legal  and  constitutional  measures  against  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  and  the  further  protection  of  the  slave  trade.  There  may  be  a 
few  Bedlamites,  chiefiy  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ma<u>achusetts,  who  are  willing  that 
the  Union  diould  be  dissolved,  and  who  are  not  indisposed  to  get  rid  of  slavery  by 
separating  the  North  from  the  South.  Some  there  may  be  who  affirm  that  the 
Union  wiU  be  dissolved,  and  ought  to  be,  if  thepower  of  the  Union  is  to  be  employ- 
ed for  the  extension  of  slavery.  But  if  the  Union  may  only  stand  till  such  men 
have  influence  enough  to  carry  the  people  of  the  North  witn  them,  it  will  stand 
quite  loi^  enough.  Nay,  if  it  may  stand  till  Messrs.  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  the  like  of  them,  shall  take  up  arms  for  its  overthrow,  the 

Eaycr  of  patriotism,  Esto  perpetua^  will  not  have  been  offered  in  vain.    It  is  lit^e 
tter  than  a  libel  upon  the  people  of  the  free-labor  states  to  represent  them,  or  any 
portion  of  them,  save  a  few  whose  insane  extravagance  makes  them  quite  harmless, 
as  wanting  in  loyalty  to  the  Union.    Is  there  then  no  truth  in  the  outcry  that  ^e 
Union  ii  in  danger !  We  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  danger.    But  how  modi  dan- 
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ger  is  there,  and  from  what  oaarter  does  H  arise  f  The  coir  threat  of  daager  to  the 
Union,  the  only  whisper  of  oisloyalty,  comes  from  those  who  affect  to  represent  the 
great  interest  of  slavery,  or  more  properly  the  great  slaye-trading  interest,  lliey 
tell  us,  peremptorily,  that  if  aay  measure  is  adopted  in  Congress  hot  such  as  they 
demand,  they  will  nnmediatdy  resort  to  orert  acts  of  treason  as  tveasoa  is  de&aeA 
in  the  Federal  Constitation.  And  theref(Hv  grave  and  eloquent  statesaaen,  and  m 
thousand  tricky  or  cowardly  politicians — nay,  men  m  whom  wisdom  aad  vpnghtiicas 
are  combined  as  unquestionably  as  they  are  in  Prof.  Stuart^— cry  out  that  ihe  Unioo 
can  be  preserved  omj  by  some  new  compromise,  some  magnanimous  and  patriotic  coo- 
cession  to  slavery.  What  is  this  Union  which  riiust  needs  be  preserved  fron  year  to 
year  by  new  concessions  and  new  compromises  f  Is  not  the  Federal  -CoDstitotion  m 
definitive  and  fixed  arrangement  for  the  government  of  the  Union  f  Is  it  aot  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  a  majori^  of  the  people  as  represented  in  one  house,  and 
of  the  States  as  represented  in  the  other,  is  to  make  all  laws  and  regulations  and 

Sat  fortii  all  acts  of  power  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  ?  Does  not  every 
tate,  in  the  act  of  entering  into  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  surrender  inre- 
Tocably  just  so  mudi  of  its  sovereignty  as  is  committed  to  the  general  government  t 
And  if  any  thing  is  done  by  that  government  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  is  there 
not  a  legal  and  peaceful  remedy — a  tribunal  provided  by  the  Constitotion  itseU; 
with  power  to  pronounce  upon  every  unconstitutional  act,  leg^islative  or  eaecotive, 
and  to  set  it  aside  as  null  and  void  I  We  are  not  livuig  under  a  loose  confederatioo 
of  independent  states,  but  under  the  constitutional  government  of  a  vast  federal 
republic.  Is  this  Union  then  so  weak  and  frail  a  thing  that  it  can  not  stand  alone  f 
Must  it  be  continually  propped  up  by  new  compacts  and  compromises  sapplemen- 
tary  to  the  Constitation  ?  Must  an  overwhelming  numerical  majority  of  the  peofda, 
represented  by  a  corresponding  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  be  governed 
forever  by  a  passioaate  minonty  threatening  fire  and  slaughter  if  their  will  is 
thwartedi  H  this  is  the  reality  d  things,  if  the  Union  ejdsU  only  so  long  as  a  pn- 
sillaoimous  majority  shall  cower  and  tremble  at  the  word  of  an  imperious  minority, 
and  must  be  dissolved  at  whatever  moment  the  slave-traders  choose  to  pmwfuuoB 
the  flat ;  it  is  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  awake  out  of  sleep  and 
to  understand  what  kind  of  free  government  it  is  under  which  they  are  liviqg. 

No ;  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  Union  by  making  concessions  in  the  fine  of  jus- 
tioe  and  humanity  to  those  who  threaten  us  with  war  and  a  violent  diseolotkm  of 
the  Union,  is  preposterous.  It  is  a  kind  of  constructive  treasoa  Nothing  does  so 
much  to  weaken  the  Union  and  to  make  it  valueless  for  all  the  great  ends  for 
whidi  the  Constitution  was  ordained  by  ow  fathers,  as  this  practice  of  bvying  the 
continuance  of  the  Union,  and  buying  it  again,  whenever  gasconading  demagogues 
who  deserve  to  be  hung  for  their  treason,  attempt  to  carry  their  measures  thrmi^ 
Congress  by  threatening  to  make  war  upon  our  common  country,  llie  crwtesi 
real  danger  to  the  Union  arises  not  so  much  from  those  who  threaten  it  wiu  disso- 
lutioft  as  from  those  who  are  terrified  into  concession  by  the  threat  of  treason.  If 
Prof.  Stuart  should  receive  a  letter  from  some  scoundrel,  "  Sir,  send  me  fifty  dollars 
by  return  mi^  or  I  will  bum  your  house  over  your  head," — would  he  send  him  the 
money  t  Would  h^  err  out,  ** My  house  is  in  danger;  and  I  must  make  a  concosaoo 
for  tlie  sake  of  peace  t  Or  would  he  take  measures  to  have  the  felon  arrested  and 
punished  t  Mr.  Webster  showed  the  true  way  of  nreserving  Uie  Union,  when  he 
demonstrated  to  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  Senate,  that  nulli&atioo  if  persisted  in  would  pot 
a  halter  round  the  neck  of  the  nuUifier. 

But  after  all,  the  truth  is  that  as  yet  there  is  no  imminent  danger  to  \he  Uaioia 
Just  step  into  State  street  or  Wall  street,  and  ask  whether  United  States*  sto^s  have 
suffered  any  depression  since  the  commencement  of  these  agitations.  Has  there 
been  any  panic  among  the  brokers  t  Did  the  p^ce  of  U.  8.  six  per  cents,  rise  after 
Mr.  Clay  had  introduced  his  plan  of  a  compromise  f  Was  there  a  still  more  lenHirk* 
able  "tendency  upwards"  when  Mr.  Webster's  speech  had  'saved  the  Union f  Alan 
for  the  Union  if  its  continuance  depends  upon  the  breath  of  Abr.  CUiy  and  Mr.  Webster. 
Treason  having  been  so  long  baited  and  coaxed  with  compromises,  may  periMips  at 
last  venture  into  overt  acts,  and  show  itself  in  array  of  arms ;  there  may  even  be 
bloodshed,  and  the  trial  and  conviction  and  punidiment  of  miaguided  men  who  have 
levied  parricidal  war  affainst  their  country;  but  the  Unioo  will  stand,  unless  betnyed 
by  the  pwillanimity  of  the  men  who  ought  to  be  its  unriirinkhw  and  uncompromis- 
mg  defenders.    NO  COMPROMISE  WITH  TREASON  INO  OONCESSIOK 
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AFTER  THE  UTTERANCE  OF  OHE  THREAT  OF  DISUNION  !—«hould  be 
the  universal  shout  of  patriotism. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  incongruities  between  Prof.  Stuart's  ar- 
guments and  principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  practical  conclusions  and  counsels  on 
the  other.    It  will  oe  enough  to  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  most  striking  instances. 

Pro!  S.  undertakes  to  discuss  what  he  calls  **  the  so-long  agitated  Wilmot  Pro- 
Tiso" — ^tfaat  is,  the  free-labor  proviso  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of 
the  North  West  Tenritoiy — ^tne  proviso  which  has  been  enacted  under  almost  every 
administration  and  subscribed  by  almost  every  President  from  Washington  to  Polk 
— the  proviso  which  has  excluded  slavery  from  all  the  g^eat  North-western  states 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  was  applied  by  the  Missouri  compromise 
to  all  the  territories  north  and  west  of  Missouri — the  proviso  which  in  its  latest 
re-enactment  was  applied  to  Oregon  without  one  word  of  protest  or  objection  from 
Mr.  Webster.  •*  The  principle  itself  asserted  in  the  proviso,"  says  our  author, 
'*is  one  to  which  I  give  my  most  unlimited  and  hearty  assent  Very  well; 
what  nextt  "But  the  expediency  of  applying  this  proviso  to  new  territories* 
and  even  the  legal  power  to  do  so,  may  be  called  m  question."  Some  of  us 
have  studied  exegesis  under  Prof.  Stuart,  but  we  know  not  how  to  interpret  this 
60  as  to  explain  away  the  contradiction  whidi  forces  itself  alike  upon  the  sense 
of  cungruity  in  logic,  and  the  sense  of  congniity  in  morals.  He  gives  his  most 
unlimited  and  he^y  assent  to  the  prineime — ^but  doubts  the  expediency  of  ap- 
plying it  1  As  we  understand  the  theory  of^right  and  wrong,  the  whole  value  of 
good  principles  is  in  the  use  of  them ;  and  a  principle  which  must  not  be  applied  to 
the  identical  case  which  it  defines  and  covers,  instead  of  being  a  good  prmciple,  is 
good  for  nothing.  If  this  principle  may  not  be  applied  **  to  new  territories,"  pray  to 
what  territories  may  it  be  applied!  But  this  is  not  the  only  incongruity  wmch  the 
passage  reveals.  The  applu^tion  of  the  principle  to  the  only  class  of  cases  to 
which  it  ever  has  been  applied,  or  ever  can  be,  is  not  only  objectionable  to  our  author 
on  the  ground  of  expediency,  but  he  doubts  whether  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  apply  it  What  1  Is  it  not  one  grand  aim  of  this  pamphlet  to  show  that 
Mr.  Webster  is  **  the  greatest,  wisest^"  noblest  *'of  mankind"— 4he  noble  ox,  **  ruminar 
ting  his  pleasant  dinner,"  in  whose  sight  we  are  all  as  grasshoppers  ?  And  has  not  Mr. 
Webster  demonstrated  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  new  territories — a  measure 
for  which  he  himself  has  voted  again  and  again — is  perfectly  within  the  legitimate 
power  of  Congress  t  What  incongruity  then — what  temerity — even  for  the  venera- 
ble author  of  this  pamphlet  who  though  he  was  once  a  law  student  professes  him- 
self ''  no  lawyer,"  to  oner  his  opinion  on  a  point  of  Constitutional  law,  in  opposition 
to  the  opinion  and  acts  of  Mr.  Webster ! 

Another  striking  incongruity  is  this.  Our  author  shows  that  slavery  in  our  coun- 
try origmated  from  Qreat  Britain,  that  ''all  the  colonies  fought  pitched  battles 
against  it,  but  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain  defeated  them."  This 
is  perfectly  true.  The  legislation  of  Britain,  in  regard  to  the  colonies,  did  not 
inquire  what  was  right,  or  what  was  demanded  by  the  welfiure  of  the  millkms  that 
were  to  inhabit  America  in  future  ages,  but  only  what  would  be  for  tlie  prosperify 
of  the  Guinea  slave-trade,  which  was  then  one  great  branch  of  British  commerce  as 
our  own  internal  slave-trade  is  now  one  of  the  cuief  branches  of  American  commerce. 
Our  slave-breeders  and  slave-traders  have  now  the  same  interest  in  forcing  slavery 
upon  our  reluctant  and  protesting  colonies,  which  the  blood-merchants  of  Bristol  and 
Liverpool  once  had  in  forcing  sUvery  upon  Virginia.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Stuart 
say,  in  effect, '  Let  them  do  it  The  v  trust  in  the  laws  of  nature,  in  geography,  in  the 
certainty  that  colonies  upon  which  uie  institution  of  slavery  has  been  forced  by  the 
power  of  the  mother  country,  will  throw  off  that  institution  as  soon  as  tiiey  become 
self-governed  states.  But  is  Virginia  a  fr^e  state!  Is  Maryland  another!  Are 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  into  which  slavery  was  carried  while  they  were  in  the  condi- 
tion of  colonial  dependence,  free  states !  And  may  not  the  same  laws  of  nature 
which  have  made  Virginia,  with  a  soil  which  yields  neither  sura*  nor  cotton,  and 
with  a  eurCsce  broken  by  vast  mountain  ranges,  the  fiercest  of  au  states  for  the  sup- 
port and  propagation  of  slavery,  act  hereafter  with  equal  force  upon  the  territories 
whKh  Mr.  WelMter  and  Mr.  Stuart  would  now  surrender  to  the  potencies  of  geo^rar 
phy  and  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Virginia  slave-sellers ! 

But  our  limits  fcnrbid  us  to  proceed.  We  can  not  enter  upon  the  task  of  pointing 
out  the  incongruity  between  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which  aiguea  against  tM 
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idea  that  there  is  a  rule  for  statesmanship  and  legislation,  higher  than  thff  eoostitatioii^ 
and  that  part  in  which  the  author  makes  it  plaon  that  an  unjust  and  inhuman  law, 
however  constitutional,  is  to  be  boldly  violatcii  Indeed  the  contradiction  now  refer- 
red to  is  so  obvious,  that  no  reader  who  goes  through  the  pamphlet  at  a  sitting  cao 
fidl  to  see  it  or  to  feel  it 


Letters  of  the  Rev,  Samud  Rutherford^  Professor  of  Dimmfy  at  SL  Andram^ 
with  a  sketch  of  his  lAfL  By  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonar,  Author  of  the  Memoiis 
of  Robert  Murray  M*Cheyne.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  and  Brotiiers,  Jlo. 
285  Broadway.     1850.    8vo,  pp.  554. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  was  bom  about  1600,  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  received  the  deigree  of  Master  of  Aits 
in  1621,  and  where  soon  after  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Humanity.  Levr- 
ing  tliis  office  in  1625,  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  the  same  year  at  Anwoth, 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Men  said  of  him  here,  *<  he  is  atwcm  praying,  fdwtofs 
preaching,  always  visiting  the  sick,  always  catechizing,  always  writing'  and 
studying."  The  fame  of  his  labors  was  spread  far  and  wide.  "  There  is  a  tra- 
dition Uiat  Archbishop  Usher,  passing  through  Galway,  turned  aside  on  a 
Saturday  to  enjoy  the  congenial  society  of  Rutherford.  He  came,  however, 
in  disguise,  and  being  welcomed  as  a  guest,  took  his  place  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  when  they  were  catechized,  as  was  usual  that  evening.  The  stranger 
was  asked,  How  many  commandments  are  there?  His  reply  was,  deiau 
The  pastor  corrected  him ;  but  the  stranger  maintained  his  position,  quoting 
our  Lord's  words,  'a  new  commandmerii  give  I  unto  you,  that  you  love  one 
another.'  They  retired  to  rest,  all  interested  in  the  stranger.  Sabbath  morn- 
ing dawned,  Rutherford  arose  and  repaired  for  meditation  to  a  walk  that  bor- 
dered on  a  thicket  but  was  startled  by  hearing  tlie  voice  of  prayer, — (nnayer 
too,  from  the  heart  atid  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  the  people  that  day  to  assem- 
ble. It  was  no  other  than  the  holy  Archbishop  Usher ;  and  soon  they  came  to 
an  explanation,  for  Rutherford  had  begun  to  suspect  he  had  *•  entertained  an- 
gels unawares.'  With  great  mutual  love  they  conversed  together,  and,  at  the 
request  of  Rutherford,  5ie  Archbishop  went  up  to  tlie  pulpit,  conducted  the 
usual  service  of  the  Presbyterian  pastor,  ana  preached  on  the  New  Com- 
mandment.'' 

Rutherford  was  a  man  of  learning.  In  1636,  he  published  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  Grace,  against  the  Arminians,  in  Latin.  Its  title  was  "  Eh[ercita- 
tiones  de  Gratia."  It  was  received  with  ffreat  favor  at  Amsterdam,  and  the 
author  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Utrecht 
In  the  same  year,  he  was  called  before  the  High  Commission  Court,  be- 
cause of  non-conformity  to  the  acts  of  Episcopacy,  and  because  of  his  works 
against  the  Arminians.  He  was  deprived  of  his  ministerial  office  and  banish- 
ed to  Aberdeen. '  This  town  was  at  that  time  the  strong-hold  of  Episcopacy 
and  Arminianism,  and  in  it  the  state  of  religion  was  very  low.  The  clergy 
and  doctors  took  the  opportunity  of  Rutherford's  arrival  to  commence  a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  doctrines  he  held.  But  in  disputation  be  foiled  them  and  when 
many  began  to  feel  drawn  to  his  earnest  dealing  in  private  exhortations,  there 
was  a  proposal  made  to  remove  him  from  the  town.  He  was  confined  in  Aber- 
deen about  two  years,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  were 
written  during  this  period.  In  1638,  affairs  took  a  new  turn  in  Scotland,  and 
he  was  released.  Although  desirous  to  return  to  his  parish  at  Anwoth,  he  was 
constrained  by  the  united  opinion  of  his  brethren  to  remove  to  the  Professor'b 
Chair  in  St  Andrews — which  he  did  in  1639,  having  made  a  stipulation  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  preach  every  Sabbath  in  his  new  sphere.  The 
University  under  his  care  greatly  flourished,  so  that  it  was  said,  ^  it  became  a 
Lebanon  out  of  which  were  taken  cedars  for  building  the  house  of  God  throagb- 
out  the  land."  In  1643,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  from  Sa>t- 
land  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  where  he  cootinned  for  four 
years.    On  his  return  he  resumed  his  labors  at  St  Andrews  with  all  his  fonser 
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zeal.  In  1660,  his  work,  entitled,  "Lex  Rex,"  was  taken  notice  of  by  govem- 
nient — ^it  was  burnt,  first  at  Edinburgh  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and  then 
some  days  after  by  the  hands  of  the  infamous  Sharpe,  under  the  windows  of 
the  authoi's  college  at  St  Andrews.  He  was  deposed  from  all  his  offices  and 
Bommoned  to  answer  at  next  parliament  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  it 
was  too  late — he  was  on  his  death-bed ;  he  returned  for  answer,  that  he  be- 
hooved to  answer  his  first  summons,  and  tliat  ere  their  day  arrived,  he  should 
be  where  few  kings  and  great  folks  come.    He  died,  March  20,  lt)61. 

We  have  given  this  sketch — ^mostly  in  the  language  of  the  editor — as  the  best 
mode  we  had  of  presenting  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  the  letters  themselves, 
as  the  heart  of  the  man  is  fully  laid  open  in  them.  The  whole  number  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  all  abound  in  the  truest  love  of  Christ  and  in  the 
soundest  religious  sentiments.  We  subjoin  a  single  one  both  as  a  specimen 
and  also  for  the  sake  of  what  it  contains. 

"LETTER  CLXIV. 

"  TO   JOHN   FLEMING,   BAILLIE    OF    LEITU. 

"  Worihfy  and  Deoaiy  Beloved  in  the  Lord, — Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be 
unto  you. — ^I  received  your  letter.  I  wish  that  I  could  satisfy  your  desire,  in 
drawing  up,  and  framing  for  you  a  Christian  directory ;  but  the  learned  have 
done  it  before  me,  more  judiciously  than  I  can;  especially  Mr.  Rodgers, 
Greenham,  and  Perkins :  notwitlistanding,  I  shall  show  you  what  I  would  have 
been  at,  myself;  howbeit  I  came  always  short  of  my  purpose. 

"  1.  That  hours  of  the  day,  less  or  more  time,  for  the  word  and  prayer,  be 
given  to  God,  not  sparing  the  twelfth  hour,  or  mid-day,  howbeit  it  should  then 
be  the  shorter  time. 

"2.  In  the  midst  of  worldly  employments,  there  should  be  some  thoughts  of 
sin,  death, Judgment,  and  eternity,  with,  at  least,  a  word  or  two  of  ejaculatory 
prayer  to  Go<}. 

"  3.  To  beware  of  wandering  of  heart  in  private  prayers. 
**  4.  Not  to  grudge,  howbeit  ye  come  from  prayer  without  sense  of  joy : — 
down-casting,  sense  of  guiltiness,  and  hunger,  are  often  best  for  us. 

"  5.  That  the  Lord's  day,  from  morning  to  night,  be  spent  always  either  in 
private  or  public  worship. 

"6.  That  words  be  observed,  wandering  and  idle  thoughts  be  avoided,  sud- 
den anger  and  desu-e  of  revenge,  even  of  such  as  persecute  the  truth,  be  guard- 
ed against ;  for  we  often  mix  our  zeal  with  our  wild-fire. 

^  7.  That  known,  discovered,  and  revealed  sins,  that  are  against  the  con- 
science, be  eschewed,  as  most  dangerous  preparatives  to  hardness  of  heart 

'^  8.  That  in  dealing  with  men,  faith  and  truth  in  covenants  and  trafi[icking 
be  regarded,  that  we  deal  with  all  men  in  sincerity ;  tliat  conscience  be  made 
of  idle  and  lying  words ;  and  that  our  carriage  be  such,  as  that  they  who  see 
it,  may  speak  honorably  of  our  sweet  Master  and  profession. 

"  9.  I  have  been  much  challenged,  1.  For  not  referring  all  to  God,  as  the 
last  end ;  that  I  do  not  eat,  drink,  sleep,  journey,  speak,  and  think  for  Gud. 
2.  That  I  have  not  bene'fited  by  good  company ;  and  that  I  left  not  some  word 
of  conviction,  even  upon  natural  and  wicked  men,  as  by  reproving  swearing 
in  them,  or  because  of  being  a  silent  witness  to  their  loose  carriage,  and 
because  I  intended  not  in  all  companies  to  do  good.  3.  That  the  woes  and 
calamities  of  the  Kirk,  and  of  jiuticular  professors,  have  not  moved  me. 
4.  That  at  the  reading  of  the  life  of  David,  raul,  and  the  like,  when  it  hum- 
bled me,  I,  (coming  so  far  short  of  their  holiness,)  labored  not  to  imitate 
them,  afar  off  at  least,  according  to  the  measure  of  God's  grace.  5.  That  un- 
repented  sins  of  ymiih  were  not  looked  to,  and  lamented  for.  6.  That  sudden 
stirrings  of  pride,  lust,  revenge,  love  of  honors,  were  not  resisted  and  mourned 
for.  /.  That  my  charity  was  cold.  8.  That  the  experiences  I  had  of  God's 
hearing  me  in  this  and  the  other  particular,  being  gathered,  yet  in  a  new 
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trouble  I  had  always,  (once  at  least,)  my  fahh  to  seek,  as  if  I  were  to  be^n  at 
ABC  hgain.  9.  That  I  have  not  more  boldly  contradicted  the  enemies, 
speaking  against  the  truth,  either  in  public  church-meetings,  or  at  tables,  or 
ordinary  eooference.  10.  That  in  great  troubles,  I  have  received  false  reports 
of  Christ's  love,  and  misbelieved*  him  in  his  chastening ;  whereas  the  event 
hath  said,  *  All  was  in  mercy.'  11.  Nothing  more  moveUi  me,  and  weighethf 
my  soul,  than  that  I  could  never  for  my  heart,  in  my  prosperity,  so  wrestle  in 
prayer  with  God,  nor  be  so  dead  to  the  world,  so  hungry  and  sick  of  love  for 
Christ,  so  heavenly  minded,  as  when  ten  stone-weight  of  a  heavy  cross  was 
upon  me.  12.  That  the  cross  extorted  vows  of  new  obedience,  which  ease 
hath  blown  away,  as  chaff  before  the  wind.  13.  That  practice  was  so  short 
and  narrow,  and  light  so  long  and  broad.  14.  That  death  hath  not  been  often 
meditated  upon.  15.  That  f  have  not  been  careful  of  gaining  others  to  Christ 
16.  That  my  grace  and  gifts  bring  forth  little  or  no  tl^kfulness. 

"  There  are  some  things,  also,  whereby  I  have  been  helped ;  as, — 1.  I  have 
benefitted  by  riding  alone  a  long  journey,  in  giving  that  time  to  prayer.  3. 
By  abstinence,  ancT  giving  days  to  God.  3.  By  praying  for  others;  for  by 
making  an  errand  to  God  Tor  them,  I  have  gotten  somethmg  for  myself.  4  I 
have  been  really  confirmed  in  many  particulars,  that  God  heareth  prayers ;  and, 
therefore,  I  used  to  pray  for  anything,  of  how  little  importance  soever.  5.  He 
enabled  me  to  make  no  question,  that  this  mocked  way,  which  is  nicknamed, 
is  the  only  way  to  heaven. 

**  Sir,  these,  and  many  more  occurrences  in  your  life,  should  be  looked  unto: 
and, — 1.  Thoughts  of  atheism  should  be  watched  over,  a«.  If  there  be  a  God 
in  heaven ;  which  will  trouble  and  assault  the  best,  at  some  times.  2.  Growth 
in  grace  should  be  cared  for,  above  all  things ;  and  falling  from  our  first  love 
mourned  for.    3.  Conscience  made  of  praying  for  the  enemies  who  are  blinded. 

**  Shr,  I  thank  you  most  kindly  fbr  the  care  of  my  brother,  and  of  me  alsa 
I  hope  it  is  laid  up  fbr  you,  and  remembered  in  heaven. 

^  I  am  still  ashamed  with  Christ's  kindness  to  such  a  sinner  as  I  am :  be 
hath  left  a  fire  in  my  heart,  that  hell  can  not  cast  water  on,  to  quench  or  ex- 
tinguish it  Help  me  to  praise,  and  pray  for  me ;  for  ye  have  a  prisoner's 
blessing  and  prayers. 

"  Remember  my  love  to  your  wife.    Grace  be  with  you. 
Yours,  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Aberdeen,  March  15, 1637.  &  R."— pp.  342-244 


HUhrieal  View  of  the  Language  and  IAieratwr%  of  the  Slavie  Mdions ;  wUk  a 
«*cfdi  of  their  Popular  Poetry,  Bv  Talvi.  With  a  Preface  by  Edwako 
RoBiifsoif,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  Autnor  of  ^  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,^  dtc 
New  York:  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.    1850.    8vo,  pp.  412. 

Thb  people,  of  whose  language  and  literature  an  account  is  giv^en  in  this 
volume,  form  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  family.  The^  number 
over  seventy  millions,  and  occupy  a  region  extending  from  the  Adriatic,  the 
range  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  Euxine  on  the  south,  to  the  Icy  Ocean  on  the 
norm,  and  eastwards  and  westwards  from  Kamtschatka  and  the  Russian  Islands 
of  the  Pacific  as  far  as  to  the  Baltic  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Elbe, 
Muhr,  and  Raab  again  to  the  Adriatic  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  the  time  when  they  first  entered  Europe ;  it  was  probably  about  seven 
or  eip;ht  hundred  years  before  Christ,  although  ttie  first  distinct  mention  of  them 
bj  historians  is  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  existing  nations  of  the  Slavic  race  may  be  divided  into  two 
great  branches,'  the  Cistern  Branch  and  the  Western  Branch ;  the  Eastern, 
embracing  the  Russians,  the  Illy rians,  and  the  Bulgarians ;  the  Western,  the 
Bohemians,  Moravians  and  Slovidcs,  the  Poles,  and  the  Sorabians.    The  lao- 

*  Not  believed  aright  f  Depresseth. 
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fpaajges  spoken  by  these  several  Dations  have  a  correspondiAg  divkioii*  There 
lA,  mst,  toe  Old  or  Church  Slavonic,  the  language  of  their  fiible,  no  longer  a 
livinff  tongue:  then,  the  Russian,  Illyrico-Servian,  Vindisb,  and  Bulgarian,  of 
the  Eastern  branch :  and,  lastly,  the  Bohemian,  Polish  and  Sorabic  in  Lusatia, 
of  the  Western  Branch. 

The  reader  will  now  better  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  contents  of 
the  volume.  It  is  divided  into  four  pculs, — the  first  Part  eives  the  history  of 
the  Old  or  Church  Language  and  Literature ;  the  second  Part,  the  history  of 
the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Eastern  Slavi,  divided  into  chapters,  each 
of  which  treats  of  a  particular  language  and  literature,  the  chapters,  in  case 
of  subordinate  dialects,  being  divided  into  sections;  the  third  Part,  of  the  Lan« 
ffuage  and  Literature  of  the  Western  Slavi,  divided  in  the  same  way ;  the 
lonith  Part,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Slavic  nations. 
The  history  of  each  literature  is  divided  into  the  appropriate  periods  and  the 
principal  writers  are  enumerated.  The  arran^ment  of  the  work,  which  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment  when  the  materius  are  so  multifarious,  is  excel- 
lent, the  contents  have  been  collected  with  judgment  and  laborious  diligence, 
the  style  is  perspicuous ;  indeed,  the  work  is  well  done  in  all  its  parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  present  work  appeared  ori^ally  as  an  essay  in 
the  Biblical  Repository  in  1^4.  That  essay  was  received  with  much  favor 
by  scholars  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  partly  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
copies  of  it,  that  the  present  more  complete  work  was  undertaken.  It  supplies 
a  deficiencv  in  English  literature  even  to  a  ffreater  extent,  perhaps,  than  did 
Prescott's  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  and  is,  equally  with  that  work,  an 
honor  to  American  scholarship. 

In  reading  this  volume  we  have  met  with  several  things  which  have  much 
interested  us. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  moment  that  these  nations  owe  their  wHUen  language 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  in  the  same  way  as  do  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  and  other  heathen  nations,  at  the  present  day,  while  the 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
national  literature.  They  had  neither  an  alphabet  nor,  to  any  great  extent,  a 
literature  till  thev  were  converted  to  Christianity.  We  will  venture  in  this 
connection  to  make  an  extract  of  considerable  length,  describing  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  among  them. 

^  Cyiil,  or,  according  to  his  baptismal  name,  Constantine,  and  Metiiodius 
his  brother,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  benefiictors  of  mankind ;  for  it  was 
they  who  procured  for  the  Slavic  nations,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  language  familiar  to 
their  ears  and  minds ;  whilst  the  sacred  volume  yet  remained,  for  centuries 
after,  inaccessible  to  all  the  other  European  Christians,  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  priesthood.  They  were  bom  in  Thesealonica,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  of  a  noble  family,  it  does  not  appear  whether  of  Greek  or  df 
Slavic  extraction.  Macedonia,  of  which  province  Thessalonica  was  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans  the  capital,  was  inhabited  by  many  Slavi  at  a  very  early 
period.  Constantine,  who  obtained  by  his  learning  and  abilities  the  surname 
of  the  Philosopher,  could  have  learned  Slavic  here,  even  without  belonging  to 
the  Slavic  nation.  As  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  this  place  was  peculiarly 
fkvorable  for  learning  lan^oages ;  and  it  was  probably  here  too,  that  Constant 
tine  learned  Armenian ;  for  the  introdaction  of  several  Armenian  letters  into 
the  Slavic  ali^abet  seems  to  prove,  that  this  language  was  not  unknown  to 
hinitf  When  grown  up,  his  parents  sent  him  to  Byzantium,  where  he  entered 
the  clerical  profession. 

^  It  is  reported  that  there  came  ambassadors  from  the  Khaiares,  a  Hnnnic« 
Tartaric  tnbe,  to  the  emperor  Michael,  to  ask  for  a  teacher  in  Christianity^ 
On  the  recommendation  of  Ignatius,  Constantine  was  chosen  for  this  mission^ 
as  beinff  particularly  (qualified  by  his  eloquence  and  piety.  On  the  road  he 
stoppeafor  some  time  in  Cherson  on  the  Dnieper,  where  he  learned  the  Kha- 
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zaric  lan^are.  The  empire  of  the  Khazares  extended  from  the  Volga  and 
the  Caspian  Sea,  acroes  the  Caucasian  isthmus  and  the  peninsula  of  Taurida, 
as  far  as  to  Moldavia  and  Walachta.  Several  Slavic  tnhes  were  tributary  to 
them ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  at  the  time  of  Cyril^s  mission, 
their  power  beg^an  to  decline  ;  their  vassals  became  their  enemies,  and  gradu- 
ally their  conquerors ;  until  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  at  the  begmnipg 
of  the  eleventh  century,  their  empire  became  entirely  extinct  CoDstantiiie 
converted  and  baptized  their  Khan,  whose  example  was  followed  by  a  great 
part  of  the  nation.  It  was  probably  after  he  had  returned  from  this  missbn, 
that  Cyril  went  to  convert  the  Bulgarians.  At  this  time,  or  just  before,  ac^ 
cording  to  Dobrovsky's  opinion,  he  invented  the  Slavic  letters,  and  translated 
the  Gospels,  during  his  stay  in  Byzantium.  This  however  is  nothing  more 
than  an  hypothesis,  against  which  other  hypotheses  have  been  started  by  other 
scholars.  Between  A.  D.  861  and  863,  there  came  anotlier  embassy  to  the 
emperor  from  the  Moravian  prince  Rostislav,  who  asked  for  a  teacher,  not  only 
to  instruct  his  subjects  in  Christianity  more  perfectly  than  it  had  been  done 
before,  but  also  to  teach  them  to  read.  Most  of  the  Moravians  were  already 
baptized.  Constantine,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Methodius,  was  sent  to 
Moravia,  where  the  people  received  them  with  expressions  of  joy.  They  intro- 
duced here  the  Slavic  liturgy,  and  preached  in  the  Slavic  language." — ^pp.  31-33. 

The  whole  Bible,  however,  was  not  translated.  It  is  probable  "that  the 
Codex  of  Moscow  of  A.  D.  1499,  the  most  ancient  existing  copy  of  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  Old  Slavic,  is  the  first  which  was  ever  wholly  completed.'* 

The  history  of  Bohemian  Literature  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  Protest- 
ants. The  writer  justly  remarks,  "  that  of  all  the  Slavic  languages,  the  Bo- 
hemian dialect  with  its  literature  is  the  only  one,  which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
protestant  reader,  can  excite  a  more  than  general  interest  Not  so^uch  in- 
deed by  its  own  nature,  in  which  it  differs  little  from  the  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages; bnt  from  those  remarkable  circumstances,  which  in  the  night  of  a  de- 
generate Romanism,  made  the  Bohemian  tongue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
voice  of  Wickliffe,  the  first  organ  of  truth.  Wickliffe's  influence,  however 
great  and  decided  it  may  have  been,  was  nevertheless  limited  to  the  theolo- 
gians and  literati  of  the  age;  his  voice  did  not  find  that* responding  echo 
among  the  common  people,  which  alone  is  able  to  give  life  to  abstract  doc- 
trines. It  was  in  Bohemia,  that  the  spark  first  blazed  up  into  a  lively  flame, 
which  a  century  later  spread  an  enlightening  fire  over  all  Burope.  The  names 
of  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  can  never  perish ;  although  less  succeas  has 
made  them  less  current  than  those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon.  In  no  langoage 
of  the  world  has  the  Bible  been  studied  with  noore  zeal  and  devotion ;  no  na- 
tion has  ever  been  more  willing  to  seal  their  claims  upon  the  Word  of  God 
with  their  blood.  The  long  contests  of  the  Bohemians  for  liberty  of  conflcienee, 
and  their  final  destruction,  present  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  tragedies  to 
be  found  in  human  history.  Not  less  ready  to  maintain  their  convictione  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  sword,  the  theological  literature  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  is  of  an  extent 
with  which  that  of  no  other  Slavic  language  can  be  compared.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  these  productions  bear  decidedly  tlie  stamp  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  written.  Dictated  by  the  polemical  spirit  of  the  age,  and  for 
the  most  part  directed  by  one  protestant  part^  against  another,  there  is  Teiy 
little  to  be  found  in  them  to  gratify  the  Christian,  or  fi'om  which  the  theologi- 
cal student  of  the  present  day  could  derive  any  other  than  historical  iostrac- 
tioiL  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  theological  literature  of  all  the  other  Slavic 
nations  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  sermons,  catechisms,  prayer-books,  and 
other  devotional  exercises,  among  the  Boliemians  alone  do  we  meet  with  exe- 
ffetical  researches  and  interpretations,  founded  on  a  scientific  examination  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures." — ^pp.  147, 148. 

We  are  bound  to  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  find  any  works  in  the  Slavic 
language,  of  preeminent  power,  which  should  be  placed  among  the  great  pco- 
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daetioiui  of  the  hnman  mind.  The  only  fK>Ttioii  of  Slavic  literature,  which 
appears  to  be  original  and  characteristic,  is  the  Popular  Poetry ;  the  fourth 
part  of  the  treatise  contains  several  translations  of  songs  and  ballads,  which 
possess  very  great  meritB. 

JUoAomd  and  hia  Successon.  By  Washington  Irvino.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  IL  New  York:  George  P.Putnam,  155  Broadway.  1850.  pp.  50a 
This  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  we  noticed  in  oiu*  February  number, 
describes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  man.  TJie 
present  volume  traces  the  progress  of  the  Moslem  dominion  from  the  death  of 
Mahomet  in  A.  D.,  622,  to  the  invasion  of  Spain,  A.  D.,  710.  In  the  conclusion 
of  this  volume,  the  author  intimates  the  possibility  that  he  may  hereafter  narrate 
the  conquest  of  Spain.  We  hope  he  will  do  so.  Each  volume  would  possess 
a  unity,  while  together  they  would  form  the  distinct  but  harmonious  parts  of  a 
larjger  whole. 

The  field  which  the  present  volume  occupies  will  be  best  seen  from  the  re- 
view which  the  author  takes  at  the  close,  of  me  ground  he  has  passed  over. 

"  We  have  thus  accomplished  our  self-allotted  task.  We  have  set  forth,  in 
sinople  and  succinct  narrative,  a  certain  portion  of  this  wonderful  career  of 
fanatical  conquest  We  have  traced  the  progress  of  the  little  cloud  which 
rose  out  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  *  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,'  until  it  has 
spread  out  and  overshadowed  the  ancient  quarters  of  the  world  and  all  their 
Uided  glories.  We  have  shown  the  handful  of  proselytes  of  a  pseudo  prophet, 
^ven  from  city  to  city,  lurking  in  dens  and  caves  of^^the  earth ;  but  at  length 
rising  to  be  leaders  of  armies  and  mighty  conquerors  ;  overcoming  in  pitched 
battle  the  Roman  cohort,  the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  the  gorgeous  hosts  of  Per- 
sia ;  carrying  their  victories  from  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  to  the  western 
descents  of  Mount  Atlas ;  from  the  bai£s  of  the  Granges  to  the  Sus,  the  ulti- 
mate river  in  Mauritania ;  and  now  planting  their  standard  on  the  pillaxs  of 
Hercules,  and  threatening  Europe  with  like  subjugation." — ^pp.  499,  500. 

To  say  that  this  volume  is  well  written  is  to  state  but  a  small  part  of  its 
merits.  The  artistic  selection  of  the  events  to  be  brought  into  the  narration, 
those  events  only  bein^  selected  which  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole,  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  narrative,  in  which  every  fact  is  projected  so  as  readilj^  to  be 
ap[n[ehended  by  the  mind,  and  the  air  of  romance,  which,  without  affecting  the 
reality,  invests  the  whole  history  with  a  poetical  coloring,  are  beyond  all 
praise.  Irving  has  often  been  compared  with  Goldsmith  in  several  respects, 
among  others,  as  a  historian.  But,  here  beyond  all  question,  we  think,  the 
palm  must  be  given  to  our  countryman.  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  the  his- 
tories written  by  our  author  present  nK>dels  almost  fiiultless  of  the  class  of 
historical  writings  to  which  they  belong. 

EUmentf  of  Scienti/ic  ^gricuUure ;  or  the  Connedum  hekoeen  Science  and  (he 
Jki  of  Pradiad  Ihrmtng,  Prize  Essay  of  the  Mto  York  StaU  ^gricuUural 
Society.  By  John  P.  Norton,  Professor  of  Scientific  Agriculture  in  Yale 
College.  Albany :  Erastus  H.  Pease  Sl  Co.  New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 
pp.m    1850. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  volume  in  the  possession  of  every  family  in 
the  State,  and  taught  in  every  schodl  in  the  State.  We  know  of  no  knowledge 
which  would  act  so  directly  on  the  prosperity  of  our  citizens  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  principles  of  Agriculture — hajdly  any,  which  would  tend 
more  to  elevate  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people.  Agriculture  as  here 
expounded  has  that  combination  of  the  Practical  and  the  Theoretical,  which, 
wMle  it  elevates  the  former  above  mere  toil  and  relieves  it  of  much  of  its  la- 
horionsness,  gives  healthful  exercise  to  the  intellect,  and  restrain^  the  latter 
Vol.  VIII  61  j 
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within  the  bounds  of  legitimate  inductions.  We  hare  read  this  book  with  care, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  our  unqualified  approbation.  It  has  sereial 
peculiar  excellencies.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  really  scientific.  The  scientific 
principles  upon  which  the  .M  of  agriculture  rests,  are  derived  from  various 
sciences,  but  especially  from  Chemistry.  Now  there  is  a  veir  great  difference 
between  reading  up  on  these  subjects  so  as  to  compile  a  book,  and  writing  on 
these  subjects  mm  a  mastery  of  them — a  difierenee  between  that  general  in- 
formation which  belongs  to  all*  well  read  men,  and  true  scientific  l^owledge. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  this  book  is  reaJly  scientific,  we  mean  specinc- 
ally,  it  is  written  by  a  scientific  man.  In  the  second  place,  it  contains  science 
scientifically  applied  to  practice.  There  is  a  science  of  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  individual  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  this  which  appropriately 
constitutes  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  The  science  of  affricultore  derives 
its  principles  from  other  sciences,  as  Chemistiy,  Natural  Philoso|^y  and  the 
like.  That,  which  it  has  as  peculiar  to  itself,  is,  the  deduction  of  general  laws 
and  principles  of  reasoning,  by  which  these  scientific  principles  thus  derived 
are  applied  to  the  culture  of  the  eartL  A  knowledge  of  these  sciences  is 
not  necessarily  a  knowledge  of  scientific  agriculture.  A  good  chemist  is  not 
necessarily  a  scientific  farmer.  This  point — what  precisely  is  the  science  of 
agriculture  as  distinct  from  a  mere  collection  of  scientific  prmciples  from  other 
sciences— has  been  often  overlooked.  We  have  been  particularly  pleased, 
therefore,  that  the  author  has  throughout  the  volume  developed  the  ^ound 
and  nature  of  the  reasonings  by  which  these  principles  are  applied.  In  the 
last  place,  the  book  is  happily  arran^d  and  written  with  great  perspicuity. 
We  trust  it  will  have  an  extensive  circulation.  We  doubt  not  the  judgment 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  who  awarded  to  it  its  prize,  will 
be  fully  confirmed  by  the  community. 


The  Semumsofthe  Right  Reverend  Jeremy  Taylor,  DJ).,  Lord  Bishop  qfDow^ 
Connor  wndDnmare,  Complete  in  one  volume.  Comprising  a  coone  for 
the  whole  year,  and  a  Supplement  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects  and  oc- 
casions. New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  285  Broadway.  1850. 
The  presumption  in  regard  to  any  work  that  comes  from  the  press  of  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  is, — if  it  be  a  new  one,  that  it  is  sound  in  doctrine  and 
pure  in  morals — if  it  be  an  old  one,  that  it  is  one  of  the  standards  of  Christian 
literature.  The  present  volume  is  all  solid  food.  Nothing  is  wasted  on  pre- 
fkce,  introductory  essay  by  some  distinguished  modem,  biographical  sketch, 
or  explanatory  remarks ;  we  come  at  once  to  the  matter  in  hand  and  can  much, 
if  we  please,  straight  through  the  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  large  octavo 
pages  with  double  columns,  without  let  or  hindrance.  And  whosoever  does 
so,  will  have  met  with  more  eloquent  appeals,  with  nKure  picturesque  descrip- 
tions, with  more  poetical  imagery,  with  more  felicitous  expressions,  with 
more  curious  learning,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  seventy-four  sermons 
in  the  language,  whue  he  will  prove  himself  no  ordinary  scholar  if  he  has  un- 
derstood ail  the  learned  allusions,  or  even  mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew quotations.  Besides,  he  will  have  met  with  much  to  arouse  the  feel- 
ings, to  warn  of  danger,  to  excite  to  piety,  and  to  fill  the  soul  with  pme  and 
lony  emotions.  But  to  do  more  than  direct  the  attention  of  the  reador  to 
the  sermons  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  a  notice  like  this,  would  be  paying  a  some- 
what equivocal  compliment  to  his  intelligence  and  taste. 

Tkt  PaalmSy  Translated  and  Explained,    By  J.  A.  Alxxahbeii,  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.    VoL  L    New  York :   Baker  & 
Scribner,  1&  Nassau-st    Now  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease.    185a 
Sometimes  an  author's  name  carries  with  it  all  the  recommendation  which 

his  book  requires.    It  is  not  unlike  this  with  the  volume  before  us.    The  ac- 
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compltiiied  author  is  justly  distingaished  for  biblical  leaininff.  His  well- 
known  commentary  on  Isaiah  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  stands  deservedly 
high.  Its  reputation  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render  the  success  of  a 
similar  conunentary  from  the  same  scholar  quite  certain.  Accordingly  the 
preBent  woi^  needs  no  array  of  testimonials  to  give  it  currency.  Intending  at 
nrst  only  to  abridge  and  publish  in  a  more  available  form  Hengstenberg's 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  the  Professor  has  so  far  chan^d  his  plan  as  to 
have  produced  not  a  mere  translation  but  a  new  work.  Its  basis,  however,  is 
the  work  of  Henffstenberff,  to  whom  due  acknowledgment  is  rendered  in  the 
preface.  The  volume  berore  us  professes  to  give  a  new,  literal  and  idiomatic 
version  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  Ist  to  the  5o5i,  inclusive.  Appended  to  the 
translation  of  each  verse,  are  appropriate  comments,  intended  not  so  much  to 
elicit  devotional  sentiment,  in  the  reader,  as  to  present  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  writer.  In  this  manner  the  author  has  undertaken  to  realize  the  idea  pro- 
posed to  himself  of  an  *'  amplified  translation,"  to  form  an  exegetical  basis  on 
which  the  religious  teacher  and  the  private  Christian  can  erect  a  devotional, 
doctrinal  or  practical  superstructure  of  their  own. 

Thus  far  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 
We  very  much  like  the  literalness  of  his  translation.  We  like  his  preserving, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  Hebrew  idiom.  We  like  the  clear  and  elaborate 
analysis  which  he  has  prefixed  to  each  psalm.  It  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  put 
the  reader  on  the  line  of  a  true  exposition.  Evidently  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  and  stated  with  great  precision,  it  furnishes  hmi  at  the  outset  of  his  ex- 
amination of  a  psalm,  with  a  correct  general  idea  of  its  significance. 

The  commentary  annexed  to  the  translation  of  each  verse,  at  least  for  the 
use  of  ministers  and  religious  teachers,  is  admirable.  It  seems  less  happily 
adapted  to  the  general  reader,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  divers  techmcu 
forms  of  expression,  not  familim-  to  Sie  popular  mind.  These  render  it  occa- 
sionally somewhat  scholastic,  although  it  is  less  so  than  the  author's  comment- 
Aiy  on  Isaiah.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  but  more  is  gained  in  point  of  ex- 
pression than  is  lost  in  point  of  perspicuity. 

A  very  frequent  fault  with  commentaries  is  that  of  dodging  the  sterner  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation  or  covering  them  beneath  heaps  of  verbiage.  Not  so 
in  the  volume  before  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  admired  to  see  how  fear- 
lessly the  author  grapples  with  the  difficulties  which  he  encounters,  and  with 
what  masterly  ability  and  candor  he  disposes  of  them.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  we  invariably  adopt  his  conclusions,  but  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  always  candid  and  entitled  to  great  respect  His  style,  by  its  sin- 
gular transparency,  is  happily  adapted  to  a  work  of  exposition.  Nor  will  any 
one,  we  think,  study  the  present  volume  without  feeling  that  it  fully  sus- 
tains the  already  high  reputation  of  its  author  for  biblical  scholarship  and  in- 
terpretation. We  anticipate  with  much  pleasure  the  fortlicoming  volumes 
which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  work.  We  are  confident  they  will  be  a 
rich  contribution  to  sur  religious  literature. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  RtvoluHon;  or^  lUtutratwne,  by  pen  and  pencil,  of 
the  Historify  Scenery,  Biogrcqiky,  Relics  and  Tradilions  of  the  War  for  hide- 
pendence.    By  Bensoa  J.  Lossino.    With  six  hundred  engravings  on  wood, 
by  Lossin^  and  Barritt,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by  Uie  auflior.    Nos. 
I — IV,  to  DC  completed  in  about  20  numbers.    New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, 82  Cliff  street     1850.    New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 
JuDoiNG  from  the  first  four  numbers,  the  execution  of  this  work  will  be  fully 
equal  to  the  promises  in  the  title-page ;  and,  when  thus  executed,  it  will  be  a 
book  of  very  great  value,  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  placed  in  tlie  pos- 
session of  every  family  in  the  land.    The  incidents  which  are  recorded  wiU 
interest  every  member  of  the  household,  and  the  en^vings  made  familiar  in 
youth  would  fix  tiie  events  vividly  and  permanently  in  the  mind.    In  order  to 
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present  some  idea  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  the  iUastiationi  in  the 
second  number. 

"  1.  Site  of  tiie  first  Interview  between  Grates  and  Bargoyne. — 2.  Medal 
awarded  to  Gates. — 3.  Portrait  and  Si^ature  of  Silas  Deane.---4.  The  Reide- 
sel  House. — 5.  Its  Cellar  where  the  Ladies  of  the  British  Army  were  con- 
cealed.— 6.  Reception  of  Baroness  Reidesel  by  General  Schuyler. — 7,  Place 
where  Lovelace  was  executed. — 8.  *  Bloody  Run.' — 9.  Fort  Miller  Fording- 
place.— 10.  Plan  of  Fort  Edward.— 11.  Bahn  of  Gilead  at  Fort  Edward. — 12. 
Uane  M*CTea  Tree.'— 13.  A  River  Batteau.— 14.  «Jane  MK>ea  Spring.'— 
15.  Her  Grave.— 16.  Mouth  of  Fort  Edward  Creek.— 17.  Curious  Skull. — 18. 
*Cob  Money.'— 19.  View  at  Glenn's  Falls.— 20.  William's  Rock.— 21.  Por- 
trait of  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  Sachem.— 22.  Bloody  Pond.— 2a  Fort  William 
Henry,— 24.  Ruins  of  Fort  George.— 25.  View  at  the  Head  of  Lake  George. 
—26.  Long  Point  and  Vicinity.— 27.  Sabbath-Day  Point— 28.  Map  of  Lie 
George.- &.  Roger's  Rock.— 30.  Plan  of  Ticonderoga.— 31,  Portrait  of  a 
living  Soldier  of  uie  Revolution. — 32.  Ruins  of  Ticonderoga  at  Sunset. — 33. 
The  Bakery  of  the  Fort"  ^ 

The  work  is  written  in  the  form  of  travels,  the  author  following  in  the  nar- 
rative the  course  which  he  followed  as  an  artist  in  sketching  the  scenes.  We 
would  only  suggest  that  some  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel  would  be 
better  omitted,  as  not  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  general  subject,  and  the 
permanent  character  of  the  work. 


RedtDood;  A  Tale,  Bj  the  Author  of  ^Hope  Leslie,"  &c  Author^  revised 
edition.  Complete  m  one  volume.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  155 
Broadway.     1850. 

What  changes  in  the  world  of  novel-readers  have  taken  place  since  this 
"  Tale"  first  saw  the  light  Young  misses  who  languished  over  the  loves  of 
Ellen  and  Westall,  are  now  staid  matrons,  S^id  matrons  who  rejoiced  in  the 
wisdom  and  worth  of  **  Aunt  Debby,"  have  passed  somewhat  farther  on  in  life, 
and  there  are  some  elderly  gentlemen  now  who  have  done  with  such  things, 
that  twenty  years  ago  did  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  grow  sentimental  over 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  "  Redwood."  All  these  will  be  glad,  we  think,  to 
grow  young  again  over  this  enchanting  stoiy,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  younger 
generation  will  be  curious  to  learn  what  kind  of  works  pleased  their  fathers 
and  mothers  years  ago :  and  we,  who  belong  to  the  elder  generation,  are  not 
afraid  to  have  the  experiment  tried. 


CSiba  and  the  CSibans ;  Comprising  a  history  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  its  proaent 
social,  political,  and  domestic  condition ;  also,  its  relations  to  En^and  and 
the  United  States.    By  the  author  of  "Letters  from  Cuba."    With  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  important  statistics,  and  a  Reply  to  Senor  Saco  on  An- 
nexation ;  translated  from  the  Spanish.    New  York :   Samuel  Hueston,  139 
Nassau  street    George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.    1850.    8vo,  pp.  251. 
In  addition  to  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  title-page,  there  is  an  interest- 
ing chapter  on  the  geography  of  the  island,  another  on  the  state  of  religion, 
and  one  on  public  education.    Recent  events  connected  with  Cuba  impart  an 
interest  to  this  work,  thous^,  independent  of  this  consideration,  it  contains 
much  interesting  matter.    The  recommendation  of  annexation  may  prejudice 
the  reader  against  it,  but  as  there  is  no  very  great  probability  of  such  an  event, 
we  would  advise  him  to  forego  the  prejudice  and  receive  the  information.    For 
our  own  part,  if  what  is  said  in  this  volume  is  to  be  relied  on,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  we  think  the  Cubans  would  be  fully  justified  in  attempcii^ 
a  revolution  for  themselves,  if  tiiey  have  the  least  prospect  of  success— or 
almost  if  they  have  not,  since  no  change,  it  would  almost  seem,  could  be  for 
the  worse. 
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7%e  ERdory  of  Englandfrom  ihe  bwasion  ofJtUius  Cttsar  to  ihit  Mdication  of 
Jcems  ihe  Second,  1688.  By  David  Hume,  Esq.  A  new  edition,  with  tlie 
Author's  last  corrections  and  improvements.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
account  of  his  life,  written  by  himself.  In  6  vols.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  Street  1850.  New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease. 
71u  Mgtory  of  Engkmdfrom  the  Accession  of  James  IL  By  ThoIias  Bab- 
iNGTow  Macaulay.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  Prom  the  last  London  edition.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street  1850.  New  Haven: 
T.  H.  Pease. 
71u  IRstory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  By  Edward  Gib- 
bow,  Esq.  With  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milhan,  Prebendary  of  St 
Peter^s  and  Rector  of  St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  A  new  edition,  to 
which  is  added  a  complete  Index  of  the  whole  work.  In  6  vols.  Vols.  1-3. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street  1850.  New 
Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 

Here  are  fourteen  volumes — six  volumes  of  Hume,  two  volumes  of  Mac- 
aulay, and  six  volumes  of  Gibbon — printed  on  good  paper  and  with  good  type, 
for  four  dollars  and  twenty  cents  in  paper  covers  and  for  five  dollars  and  sixty 
cents  in  binding.  But  though  they  are  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  reckoned  among  •*  cheap  publications."  If  the  enterprise  of  rival 
publishers  shall  always  manifest  itself  in  the  publication  of  such  standard 
works,  book  buyers  wiU  not  only  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  account  of  such 
emulation,  but  will  themselves  be  without  any  apology,  if  thev  shall  allow  the 
cheap  trash  of  the  day  to  accumulate  in  their  libraries.  Nothing  need  be 
said  by  us  as  to  the  value  of  these  histories  themselves ;  that  is  well  known 
and  universally  acknowledged.  We  will  merely  refer  to  the  character  of  the 
editions.  And  with  respect  to  this,  we  need  only  say  that  they  are  perfect  cop^ 
ies  of  the  best  editions — they  have  ihe  same  extended  tables  of  contents,  tne 
same'  full  indexes,  and  the  date  at  the  top  of  each  page,  together  with  all 
the  Appendixes,  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  also  the  portraits  of  Hume,  Gibbon  and 
Macaulay. 

Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  Engine-Work  and  Engineering,  Oliver  BraifE, 
Editor.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  New  Haven :  T,  H.  Pease, 
Chapel  street 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  six  numbers  of  this  Dictionary.  Since 
our  notice,  eight  additional  numbers  have  been  published.  They  fiilly  sustain 
the  high  character  of  the  work.  The  more  we  see  of  this  work,  the  better 
we  like  it  In  style  and  matter,  in  type  and  paper,  and  in  the  drawings — and 
the  drawings  are  very  numerous, — ^it  is  alike  excellent  We  should  suppose 
it  must  be  of  very  great  utility  to  machinists,  engineers  and  inventors.  We 
observe  in  the  present  numbers  a  long  article  on  Docks,  with  an  account  of 
the  Dry- dock  at  Brooklyn,  on  Dredging  and  Dredg[ing  machines,  on  Electri- 
city and  its  various  applications  by  means  of  machinery,  Electro-Metallurgy, 
Engines,  extending  through  three  numbers,  and  the  like. 

Hutory  of  Que  Puritans  in  England  and  ihe  Pilgrim  Fathers,  London :  Thom- 
as Nelson,  Paternoster  Row.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers. 
Tbis  volume  is  made  up  of  two  separate  works,  of  which  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  is  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stow  ell.  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Rotherham  College,  England,  and  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  by  D. 
Wilson,  P.S.  A.  Scot,  "  author  of  Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,"  and  of  other 
works.  These  histories  are  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
English  Church,  Tindal,  Frith,  Robert  Barnes,  Ridley,  Latimer,  Cranmer, 
Hooper  and  Bradford.  These  several  histories  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  some  of  the  Mrisest  and  best  men  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  England, 
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men,  who,  difierin^  as  they  did  od  many  questions  of  lest  impoitanee,  agreed 
in  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

The  work  seems  to  be  faithfully  compiled  from  the  original  authoritiea,  and 
it  contains  in  condensed  statements  the  uKMit  important  events  in  the  chmch 
history  of  England,  though  neither  the  style  of  the  writing  nor  the  character 
of  the  reflections  will  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  English  literature. 

The  Jlds  of  the  .^podUi :  according  to  the  text  of  .^ugudus  Hahn ;  trift  Ablet 
and  a  Lexicon :  for  the  Use  of  Shoolt,  Colkgeay  and  Theologuial  Semmmie$, 
Bjr  John  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Langua^nee  and 
Literature  in  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York  City.    Accompanied  by  a 
finely  engraved  Map.   New  York:  Leavitt&.  Company,  191  Broadway.  1850. 
Dr.  Owen,  the  Editor  of  this  work,  ii  already  favorably  known  as  the  ed- 
itor of  several  of  the  Greek  classics  for  the  use  of  schools.    He  has  now 
added  to  his  series  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  in  an  approved  text,  and  an  an- 
commonly  beautiful  typography.    In  the  Notes,  syntactical  and  idiomatic  dif- 
ficulties are  often  resolved  by  reference  to  the  best  grammars  of  the  Greek 
classical  language,  and  where  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  oc- 
cur, reference  is  made  to  the  grammars  of  Winer  and  Stuart    In  the  remarks, 
which  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  commentary,  the  editor  acknowled^res  his 
obligations  to  Kuinoel,  Bloomfield,  TroUope,  and  others.    The  Lexicon  at- 
tached, is  abridged  from  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament 
The  whole  appears  to  be  judiciouslv  executed,  and  will  serve  as  a  pleasant 
and  able  introauction  to  the  entire  volume,  of  which  the  Acts  are  a  part 


The  Gospel  iJts  own  Advocate,  By  George  Griffin,  LL.D.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway.  Philadelphia:  G.  a  Appleton,  164  Ches- 
nut  street    1850.    8vo.  pp.  252. 

We  think  this  is  one  of  the  best  written  books  which  has  recently  come 
from  the  American  press.  It  has  several  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  style 
witi^out  any  prominent  defect ;  perspicuity,  energy,  and  beauty.  Every  {m>p- 
osition  is  stated  direcdy  and  without  circumlocution.  Every  argument  is  laid 
down  with  a  precision  which  is  the  natural  result  of  habits  of  mental  energy. 
There  is  no  lifeless  accumulation  of  words  indolentiy  substituted  for  the  sin^e 
expression  which  a  mind  in  action  would  seize  on ;  nor  is  there  any  soanng 
mysteriously  in  fog.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  vigor  which  reminds  one  of 
the  contest  of  animated  debate.  We  only  mark  as  somewhat  detracting  from 
the  eUranee  of  the  diction,  an  occasional  use  of  trite  metaphorical  language. 

WiSi  respect  to  the  matter,  the  author  does  not  profess  to  advance  any  new 
arguments,  though  he  attributes  more  weight  than  is  usual  to  several  particnlar 
considerations.  If  however,  the  force  of  an  argument  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  impression  which  the  statement  of  it  makes  upon  the  mind,  then,  there  are 
many  arguments  in  this  treatise  which  will  have  all  the  force  of  new  ones, 
though  they  are  not  absolutely  new. 


Studies  in  Christian  Biographf:  or^  Hours  viiih  Thedogians  and  Btfw 

By  Samuel  Osgood,  Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York. 

New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  252  Broadway.    1850.    ]2mo,  pp.  d95w 

New  Haven :  Thomas  H.  Pease. 

The  Theologians  and  Reformers  commemorated  in  this  hwik  are  the  follow 
ing — Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  John  Calvin,  Teresa  of  Spain,  FanstiM 
S<x:inus,  Hugo  Grotius,  George  Fox,  Swedenborg,  John  Wesley,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  John  Howard.  The  life,  the  times,  and  the  associates  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men  are  written  with  great  thoroughness  and  research,  and  with 
remarkable  spirit  and  facility  of  illustration  and  style.    There  are  but  few 
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meo  who  can  write  such  biographies  as  these.  Their  charvsters  and  writings 
and  influence  are  viewed  frcmi  Uie  stand  point  of  the  author,  but  with  no  sec- 
tarian littleness  and  with  a  good  dcCTee  of  sympathy  for  the  devout  spirit  in 
whatever  form  it  is  seen.  The  book  is  well  worth  the  reading,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  the  library  of  the  scholar. 


Tlui  lAUrary  Remains  of  the  late  Wmiam  B.  O.  Peabodif,  DJ).  Edited  by 
Everett  Peabodv.  Boston:  Benjamin  G.Greene.  12mo,  pp.448. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  volume,  which  is  a  fit  companion  to  the  Memoirs 
and  Sermons  which  we  noticed  in  our  No.  for  August,  1849.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  numerous  circle  of  friends  who  lament  their  author.  The  selec- 
tion of  prose  writings  seems  to  have  been  made  with  judraient  and  taste,  by 
his  eldest  son,  and  to  consist  of  those  contributions  to  Uie  North  American 
Review,  which  are  of  permanent  value,  and  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
their  author.  We  are  pleased  that  the  three  felicitous  papers,  on  "  American 
Forest-trees,"  "  Habits  of  Insects,"  "  Biography  of  Birds,"  are  included.  On 
subjects  like  these,  Dr.  Peabody  possessed  a  large  fund  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge, which  he  poured  forth  most  lavishly  by  means  of  the  most  felicitous  and 
deughtflil  combinations  of  style  and  imagery.  Some  of  the  gems  of  poetry 
which  he  contributed  to  our  literature,  accompany  the  prose  selections.  A 
faithful  and  touching  engraving  from  the  portrait  of  Dr.  P.  is  added,  and  will 
awaken  in  many,  saddened  memories  of  the  past 


Tlte  MisceBatieotts  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmiik,  induding  a  varietu  of  pieces  now 
first  collected.  By  James  Prior,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Author  of  the  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
Life  of  Burke,  &c.  In  four  volumes.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  New  York: 
George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway.    1850. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  new  edition 
of  Goldsmith,  in  our  February  and  May  numbers.  We  need  do  no  more  now 
than  announce  the  completion  of  the  edition.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers 
aB  the  best  American  edition.  It  is  elegantly  ^ot  up,  it  being  well  printed  on 
good  paper,  and  each  volume  having  a  mie  steel  engraving ;  and  it  is  complete. 


7^  Life  of  Luther ;  with  special  rtference  to  its  earlier  periods,  and  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  Reformation.  By  Barnas  Sears,  D.I).  Am.  Sunday  School 
Union.    1850.    pp.  55W. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  popular  religious  reading,  a  volume 
which  will  command  respect  from  the  candor  of  its  msciiminating  judgment, 
the  accuracy  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  research  and  the  popular  and  pleas- 
ant style  of  its  narrative.  We  know  of  no  publishing  society  in  the  country 
which  is  so  pains-taking  and  so  successful  in  the  preparation  and  selection  of 
its  publications  as  the  American  Sunday  School  ^t-;-.^ 


Poetry  for  Schools :  designed  for  reading  and  re 

from  the  best  poets  in  the  English  language. 

Popular  Lessons,"  &c.    A  new  and  revised 

York :   C.  S.  Francis  &  Ca,  352  Broadway. 

Haven :  Thomas  H.  Pease. 

Thzsr  selections  are  various  and  tastefbl,  and  accompanied  with  such  bio- 
graf^cal  and  critical  additions  as  to  supply  a  want  which  is  felt  hj  many 
teachers,  who  desire  a  reading  book  somewhat  higher  than  those  which  are 
ordinarily  used  in  schools. 
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The  ChriMm  PmnU.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzt,  author  of  "*  The  Yoang  MaJd- 
en,"  Slc  Boston :  Wm.  Crosby  and  H.  P.  Nichols.  18mo,  pp.  320L 
This  is  a  pleasantly  written  and  useful  book,  on  which  much  pains-taking 
has  been  bestowed,  and  which  abounds  in  faithfUl  and  sometimes  striking  ob- 
servations. It  is  written  by  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  and  on  the  Unitarian  the- 
ory of  religion,  but  on  some  points,  it  is  better  than  books  written  on  the  more 
correct  system  of  religious  truth. 

The  SUtn  and  the  Earth ;  or  Thoughti  upon  Space,  Time,  and  Etemify.    Sec- 
ond American  from  the  third  English  Edition.    Boston :   Wm.  Crosby  and 
H.  P.  Nichols.    1850.    24mo,  ppu  88. 
This  little  tract  contains  much  that  startles  and  surprises  and  delists;    It 

uses  these  aroused  tlioughts,  to  lead  to  noble  trains  of  reflection,  and  leaves 

behind  permanent  impressions  of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  and  of  God. 

Ingenkms  minds  will  thank  the  author  for  the  contribution. 


•^  Treaiise  on  the  Stntdure  of  the  Bn^iih  LangtBage,  or,  T%e  Anahfsis  and 
CUtssification  of  Sentences  and  their  Commmtnt  Pmis,  with  Illustrationd  and 
exercises  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  S.  Greene,  A.M., 
Principal  of  the  Phillips  Grammar  School,  Boston.  Philadelphia :  Th<Hnas 
Cowperthwaite  &  Co.    12mo,  pp.  258. 

Fird  Leuont  in  Grammar  hand  iqfon  the  Construction  and  Anabfsis  of  Sen- 
tences; designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  "  Analysis  of  Sentences."  By 
Samuel  S.  Urebne.  Philadelphia:  Thomas  Cowperthwaite  &.  Co.  ]2mo, 
pp.192. 

We  recommend  these  books  to  all  teachers  and  students,  as  containing  the 
elements  of  the  only  philosophical  system  of  gnunmar  and  their  application  to 
the  English  language. 

Elements  of  the  Art  of  Ehetoric.  Adapted  for  use  in  Colleges  and  Academies, 
and  also  for  private  study.  By  Heitrt  N.  Day.  Hudson:  W.  Skinny  Sl 
Co.    1850. 

We  regret  that  want  of  room  cuts  short  somewhat  the  notice  we  had  in- 
tended to  take  of  this  book.  The  treatise  shows  research  and  much  djachm- 
ination  in  arrangement  and  classification.  We  give  the  general  plan  of  the 
work.  After  an  Introduction  on  the  object  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  the  author 
divides  the  work  into  two  general  divisions,  Invention  and  Style.  Invention 
is  divided  into  Explanation,  Confirmation,  Excitation  and  Persuasion.  Style 
is  treated  of  under  Absolute  Properties,  Subjective  Properties  and  Obiective 
Properties.  There  is  also  an  Appendix  containing  a  collection  of  Themes, 
arranged  under  heads  corresponoing  to  the  several  parts  of  Invention.  We 
think  teachers  and  others  will  be  interested  in  examining  this  treatise. 


Ws  regret  being  obliged  to  postpone  the  notices  of  Bishop  Hopkine^s  **  His- 
torv  of  the  Confessional/'  and  of  Dr.  Lardner's  **  Railwav  Economy  in  Eorope 
and  America,"  published  by  Harper  &,  Brothers;  and,  also  of  Stephens^ 
^  Farmer's  Guide  to  Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture,"  publiriied  by  Leon- 
ard Scott  &  Co.  The  delay,  however,  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  gi^ 
a  fuller  account  of  the  last  two  very  important  publications. 
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AaT.   I.— THE    CONDITIONS    OP    MISSIONARY 
SUCCESS. 

Home  Missiofis.  A  Sermon  in  behalf  of  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society ;  preached  in  New  York  und  Philadelphia, 
May,  lti49.     By  Albebt  Barnes. 

In  this  sermon  Mr.  Barnes  takes  a  survey  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary field,  compares  the  difficulties  and  encouragements  at- 
tending the  work,  and  by  striking  a  balance  between  them,  en- 
deavors to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  probable  issue.  We  have 
not  seen  any  examination  of  the  subject  marked  by  more  com- 
mon sense  and  good  judgment,  nor  any  more  just  and  candid  es- 
timate of  the  real  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered. 

In  determining  the  probable  success  of  the  Home  Missionary, 
or  any  kindred  enterprise,  the  first  and  most  natural  impulse  is 
to  adopt  this  method  which  Mr.  Barnes  has  chosen,  and  balance 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  against  our  available  resources. 
Indeed,  this  kind  of  investigation,  conducted  without  extrava- 
gance, and  with  careful  sifting  of  facts,  such  as  we  see  in  Mr. 
Barnes's  discourse,  is  essential  to  a  judicious  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  determining  the  question  ;  there 
is  another  class  of  considerations  which  seem  chiefly  to  have  in- 
terested the  minds  of  the  apostles  in  thinking  of  their  missionary 
work  ;  there  are  conditions  of  success  more  deeply  fundamental 
than  any  that  pertain  to  outward  resources  and  obstacles — con- 
ditions which  are  absolutely  necessary  and  absolutely  decisive  ; 
and  the  great  question  for  the  churches  respecting  their  benevo- 
lent enterprises  is,  whether  they  are  based  on  these  principles  and 
Vol.  VIIL  63 
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accord  with  these  divinely  appointed  conditions.  Says  the  apos- 
tle, "The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  raighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds."  Whatever 
may  be  the  external  obstacles  or  resources,  the  church  will  as- 
suredly triumph,  when,  not  relying  on  "carnal  weapons,"  in 
which  may  be  included  all  agencies  which  depend  for  their  effi- 
cacy on  the  wisdom  and  power  of  men,  she  employs,  in  their 
full  strength,  spiritual  weapons,  so  as  to  be  mighty  through  God, 
{u  determining,  then,  the  result  of  our  missionary  undertaking, 
we  may  dismiss  the  arithmetic  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  casting 
out  of  the  account  as  differentials,  external  obstacles  and  resour- 
ces, proceed  directly  to  the  answer  by  the  unerring  calculus  of 
faith.  For  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Hall,  "  Faith  is  never  so  glo- 
rious as  when  she  hath  most  opposition  and  will  not  see  it.  Rea- 
son looks  ever  to  the  means,  faith  to  the  end ;  and  instead  of 
consulting  how  to  effect,  resolves  what  shall  be  effected."  There- 
fore, whatever  the  report  as  to  external  difficulties  and  encourage- 
ments brought  back  by  those  who  have  gone  to  spy  out  the  land, 
it  is  permitted  us  to  say  calmly,  as  did  Caleb  and  Joshua,  "  If 
the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into  this  land  and 
give  it  us." 

To  exhibit  these  fundamental  principles,  these  divinely  ap* 
pointed  conditions  of  success  in  missionary  enterprises,  is  our 
present  object. 

The  instrunjentality  employed  must  be  the  truth  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  revealed. 

it  must  be  the  truth  of  the  gospel  in  distinction  from  error. 
Those  doctrines  which  cluster  around  the  cross,  the  sovereignty 
pf  God,  his  holy  character  and  law,  the  evil  and  the  eternal  ptm- 
ishraent  of  sin,  the  ruin  of  fallen  men,  the  atoning  sacrifice  of 
the  Incarnate  God,  justification  by  faith,  regeneration  and  sancti- 
fication  by  the  divine  spirit,  with  their  affiliated  truths,  are  the 
spiritual  weapons  which  are  mighty  through  God.  No  fervor  of 
missionary  zeal  nor  multiplication  of  missionary  labors  can  avail 
without  the  preaching  of  God's  revealed  truth,  in  its  substantial 
comfjieteness  and  purity. 

It  must  be  the  truth  in  distinction  from  all  inventions  and  rev- 
olutions. The  last  two  years  have  emphatically  taught  the  im- 
potence of  those  political  revolutions  which  are  wont  to  awaken 
in  the  popular  mind  such  a  delirium  of  joy;  and  though  in  the 
incessant  laudations  of  the  steam  engine  and  telegraph,  we  seem 
to  hear  the  Aarons  of  our  tribes  proclaiming,  "These  be  thy 
gods,"  and  the  iron  horse  is  taking  the  place  of  the  golden  calf, 
yet  it  is  not  these,  but  the  truth  of  God  renovating  individual 
hearts  that  must  make  man  blessed. 

The  apostles,  when  selecting  the  instrumentalities  for  their 
jreat  work,  said,  "  We  will  give  ourselves  to  the  ministry  of  the 
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word  and  to  prayer."  God  directed  that  decision  and  their  his* 
tory  proved  its  correctness. 

The  same  has  been  the  teaching  of  all  history.  Though  the 
truths  of  the  gospel  ar6  sneered  at  sometimes  as  powerless  ab- 
stractions, yet  they  touch  ail  the  relations  of  human  life ;  they 
make  men  better  members  of  the  family,  better  neighbors,  bet- 
ter citizens ;  they  send  out  on  their  mission  of  power  the  thoughts 
"that  wake  to  perish  never;"  they  overturn  institutions  of  wick- 
edness, pull  down  bastiles,  and  strike  the  fetters  from  slaves ; 
they  smite  the  armies  which  despotism  has  armed  for  iis  defense 
with  a  power  invisible  but  resistless  as  the  angel's  sword  thai 
destroyed  the  Assyrians;  they  realize  the  Psalmist's  sublime  de- 
scription ;  "The  Lord  gave  the  word;  great  was  the  company 
of  them  that  published  it.  Kings  of  armies  did  flee  apace ;  the 
Almighty  hath  scattered  kings  like  snow  in  Salmon." 

It  is  painful  to  hear  language  which  implies  that  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  grace  is  dealing  in  powerless  abstractions,  and  has  no 
influence  to  wield  in  the  living  and  practical  world.  We  refer 
those  who  use  such  language  to  the  testimony  of  George  Bancroft^ 
respecting  the  influence  of  Calvin.  "  We  may  as  republicans  re- 
member that  John  Calvin  was  not  only  the  founder  of  a  sect,  but 
foremost  among  the  most  efiicient  of  modern  republican  legislators^ 
More  truly  benevolent  to  the  human  race  than  Solon,  more  self- 
denying  than  Lycurgus,  the  genius  of  Calvin  infused  enduring 
elements  into  the  institutions  of  Geneva,  and  made  it  for  the  mod- 
em world  the  impregnable  fortress  of  popular  liberty,  the  fertile 
seed-plot  of  democracy.  Again,  we  boast  of  our  common  schools ; 
Calvin  was  the  father  of  popular  education,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  system  of  free  schools.  Again,  we  are  prond  of  the  free 
states  that  fringe  the  Atlantic*  The  pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were 
Calvinists;  the  best  settlers  of  South  Carolina  came  from  the 
Calvinists  of  France;  William  Penn  was  a  disciple  of  the  Hu- 
guenots; the  ships  from  Holland  that  first  brought  colonists  to 
Manhattan  were  filled  with  Calvinists.  He  that  will  not  honor 
the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin,  knows  but  little 
of  the  origin  of  American  liberty."  Let  the  testimony  of  Hume 
be  considered  and  of  those  two  Chancellors  of  England,  Lord 
King,  and  Lord  Brougham,  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  in 
establishing  Enghsh  liberty,  and  let  it  be  confessed  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross  are  not  powerless  abstractions,  but  when  ap*> 
plied  to  the  aflairs  of  life  as  Calvin  and  the  Puritans  applied 
them,  "mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds."* 

♦  "  The  predioue  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  arid  was  presserved  by 
the  Puritans  alone,  and  it  is  to  tliis  sect  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  free- 
dom of  their  constitution," — Hume. 

"  By  the  Independent  divines  who  were  his  instructors,  Locke  was  taught 
those  principles  of  liber^  which  iheif  tocre  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  worlds    As 
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And  stich  is  the  testimony  of  all  history.  These  doctrines, 
antiquated  and  threadbare,  and  dull  as  they  are  sometimes  re- 
garded, have  proved  themselves  the  mightiest  truths  ever  uttered. 
They  have  done  n)ore  work,  rolled  off  more  woes,  originated 
more  good  influences  and  good  institutions  than  all  other  doc- 
trines ever  preached,  than  all  the  philosophy  ever  written,  and 
than  all  inventions  whatsoever.  Systems  of  religion  have  been 
invented  designed  to  be  more  rational,  more  refined  and  tasteful, 
more  adapted  to  the  times.  But  what  have  they  wrought?  "By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Where  are  their  missions  to 
save  heathen  nations?  Where  their  toils  and  sacrifices  to  convert 
our  own?  Where  in  all  the  past  did  they  ever  work  a  Protestant 
Reformation,  or  nurture  the  growth  of  a  New  England?  Where 
in  the  wide  world  is  the  nation,  the  smallest  principality  even, 
that  ever  grew  up  on  such  doctrines  to  liberty,  intelligence,  vir- 
tue and  power  ?     We  ask  in  vain. 

The  doctrines  of  the  cross,  these  have  fed  the  masculine  growth 
of  liberty,  truth,  and  righteousness  in  the  world — meat  for  men, 
not  milk  for  babes.  These  are  the  doctrines  that  have  worked 
successfully  to  remove  human  woes.  And  this  is  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  we  need  a  religion — ^to  work — to  roll  off  earth's 
miseries — to  save  the  lost.     Therefore  must  we  have  truths  that 


for  toleration  or  any  general  freedom  of  conscience,  we  owe  them  not  io 
the  least  deme  to  what  is  called  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  contrary, 
we  owe  all  Uiese  to  the  Independents  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth." — 
Jjord  King, 

^'  They,  [the  Puritans,]  with  the  zeal  of  martyrs  and  the  purity  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  with  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  most  renowned  warriors,  ob- 
tained for  England  the  free  constitution  which  she  enjoys." — Lord  BrousitawL 

It  is  instructive  to  read  Bancroft's  remarks  on  the  political  influence  of  that 
doctrine  of  Calvinism,  which  is  usually  regarded  by  opponents  of  the  system 
as  the  most  barren  of  all  in  practical  and  beneficial  results. 

"  The  political  character  of  Calvinism,  which  with  one  consent  and  with  in- 
stinctive judgment,  the  monarchs  of  that  day  feared  as  republicanism,  and 
which  Charles  II.  declared  a  religion  unfit  for  a  gentleman,  is  expressed  in  a 
single  word — nrtdeaUruttum,  Did  a  proud  aristocracy  trace  its  lineage  through 
generations  or  a  high-bom  ancestry,  the  republican  reformer,  with  a  loft^ 
pride,  invaded  the  invisible  world,  and  from  the  book  of  life  brought  down  the 
record  of  the  noblest  enfranchisement,  decreed  from  all  eternity  oy  the  King 
of  kings.  •  •  •  They  went  forth  in  confidence  that  men  who  were  kin- 
dling with  the  same  exalted  instincts,  would  listen  to  their  voice  and  be  e^c- 
tually  called  into  the  brunt  of  the  battle  by  their  side.  And  standing  serenely 
amid  the  crumbling  fabrics  of  centuries  of  superstition,  thev  had  faUh  in  one 
another;  and  the  martyrdoms  of  Carabray,  the  fixes  of  Smith  field,  the  surren- 
der of  benefices  by  two  thousand  non-conforming  Presb3rterians,  attest  their 
perseverance.  Such  was  the  system,  which,  for  a  centuir  and  a  half,  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  liberty  for  the  English  world." — tiisL  U.  &  A^  VoL  U, 
1^.461,4652. 

He  adds  in  immediate  connection,  *<  To  secure  a  life  in  the  public  mind,  in 
Geneva,  in  Scotland,  wherever  it  gained  dominion,  it  invoked  inteUigence  for 
the  people,  and  in  every  parish  planted  the  common  school." 
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bum — not  sentiments  to  please  the  fancy,  to  exhilarate  the 
feelings,  to  refine  the  taste — but  truths  which  can  sting  cal- 
lous hearts  to  the  quick,  burn  on  the  conscience,  crush  the  strong 
man  armed  of  sin,  give  peace  to  the  soul  in  the  agony  of  its  cry 
for  mercy — not  a  flower  to  please,  but  a  fire  and  a  hammer  to 
break  the  flinty  rock  in  pieces.  These  are  the  truths  which  the 
church,  in  her  missions,  must  estabhsh  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Old,  indeed,  they  are,  and  long  since  the  charm  of  their  novelty 
has  faded.  Yes :  old  as  the  revelation  of  God,  and  gathering 
more  and  more  the  hoariness  of  age,  while  human  innovations, 
like  the  bubbles  of  an  eddy,  break  and  re-appear  in  ceaseless 
revolution ;  old  like  the  stars,  which  climb  the  sky  to-night  in 
troops  as  bright  and  glorious  as  in  the  days  before  the  flood.  So 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  grows  old,  but  not  decrepit.  "  Time  hath 
writ  no  wrinkle  on  its  brow."  This  is  the  truth  we  would 
disseminate  through  the  world — the  old  truth  which  Christ  and 
the  Apostles  preached — the  old  truth  which  has  breasted  the 
assaults  of  ages  and  triumphed — the  truth  which,  like  the  God 
who  gave  it,  grows  old  in  the  vigor  of  eternal  youth,  and  whose 
whole  history  of  triumph  is  the  pledge  and  prophecy  of  our 
success. 

The  second  condition  of  success  is  that  the  actors  in  the  enter- 
prise be  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  constraining  them  by  an 
inward  and  ever-burning  zeal.  "  If  this  work  be  of  men  it  will 
come  to  nought;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overihrow  it." 
Paul  was  thus  actuated.  **  Whereunto  I  labor,  striving  accord- 
ing to  the  power  that  worketh  in  me  mightily."  This  divine 
power  so  wrought  in  him  mightily,  that  he  seemed  driven  and 
compelled  by  a  resistless  impulse,  wringing  from  him  the  cry, 
"  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  me,"  and  "  Woe  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel." 

Thus  impelled,  Christians  will  not  act  merely  from  the  con- 
viction of  the  understanding,  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done, 
but  from  an  uncontrollable  desire  of  the  heart  to  do  it — an  im- 
passioned interest  in  the  work,  like  McCheyne's  "  passion  for 
souls,"  which  will  not  sufier  them  to  rest  if  it  is  neglected. 
Thus  impelled,  they  will  not  be  guided  by  worldly  policy.  Zeal 
which  God  kindles  has  a  wisdom  of  its  own.  It  advises  to 
undertakings  and  expects  results,  and  is  justified  in  so  doing, 
which  aside  from  this  element  of  success  and  merely  in  the  light 
of  worldly  wisdom,  would  be  visionary.  Like  the  apostle  at 
Ephesus,  it  urges  and  wisely  urges,  as  reasons  for  success,  the 
very  obstacles  which  to  the  coolness  of  worldly  wisdom  would 
be  reasons  for  inaction ;  '*  I  will  tarry  at  Epbesus,  for  there  are 
many  adversaries."  Thus  impelled.  Christians  are  not  left  to 
be  floated  up  and  down,   like  dead  bodies  by  the  currents  of 
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outward  influence,  but  they  move  against  the  current  by  an  in- 
ward power.  Their  zeal  is  fed,  not  by  their  geographies,  bnt  by 
their  Bibles  ;  not  by  statistical  tables  of  the  growth  of  populatioo, 
the  length  of  rivers^  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  number  of  Ro^ 
manists,  but  by  meditating  on  Christ  and  his  cross,  on  sin  and 
holiness,  on  heaven  and  hell,  by  entering  that  secret  place  of 
power,  the  closet  of  communion  with  God. 

This  zeal  springs  not  from  associations  of  men,  but  from  the 
power  of  the  living  God.  It  makes  its  subjects,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  a  missionary,  and  if  need  be,  a  martyr.  It  is  a  fire  kin^ 
died  fresh  from  heaven,  enveloping  the  soul,  like  the  burning 
bush,  ever  burning,  never  consumed,  a  perpetual  sacrifice  to 
God.  It  does  not  lead  the  individual  or  the  association  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  or  even  to  themselves  the  marvelous  work 
they  are  about  to  do — as  if  a  reformation  could  be  manufactured 
to  order.  Their  great  deeds  are  wrought  in  unconsciousness  from 
constraining  love  to  Christ.  In  humble  asking,  '*  What  wilt  thou^ 
Lord,  have  me  to  do,"  in  the  simple  feeling,  "  We  have  done  that 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  do,"  they  eflfect  works,  the  greatness  of 
which  it  will  remain  for  posterity  to  discern. 

Now  we  affirm  that  under  the  pressure  of  an  inward  and  di'' 
vinely  originated  impulse  like  this,  the  great  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  achieved.  Not  otherwise  can  future  triumphs 
be  expected. 

The  apostles,  had  they  deemed  them  important,  had  materials 
for  eloquent  appeals  respecting  the  momentous  issues  depending 
on  their  labors,  and  the  crisis  in  which  they  lived,  surpassing  all 
that  are  afforded  by  the  unparalleled  destinies  of  this  great  na- 
tion. But  while  external  facts  and  anticipations  of  marvelous 
results  constitute  in  these  days,  the  staple  of  appeals  in  behalf  of 
missions,  the  apostles,  with  the  unconsciousness  which  marks 
true  greatness,  scarcely  allude  to  such  arguments.  They  draw 
their  motives  from  Christ  and  his  cross.  In  the  simplicity  of 
love  to  him  they  changed  the  character  of  the  worid.  The 
greatest  works  of  God  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  like  his  ma- 
jestic movements  in  nature  are  marked  by  stillness  in  the 
doing  of  them,  and  reveal  themselves  by  their  effects.  They 
come  up  like  the  silent  sun,  and  show  themselves  by  their  own 
light. 

So  likewise  Luther  did  not  set  out  to  work  the  reformation.  He 
not  even  see  in  the  outset  the  reformation  needed.  He  simply 
followed  the  leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  struggles  of  his 
own  soul ;  he  wrought  out  what  the  inward  impulses  of  his  own 
breast  prompted  him  to  work;  he  followed  the  spiritual  light 
which  was  breaking  in  on  his  own  mind ;  and  behold,  before  h« 
was  aware  of  it,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  reformation. 
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The  first  settlers  of  New  England  illustrate  the  same  truth.  It 
was  no  expectation  of  founding  an  empire,  of  being  enrolled  ev* 
ery  one  antiong  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  ''all  of  them  princes 
to  look  to,"  which  brought  them  hither.  But  with  hearts  yearn- 
ing for  dear  old  England  they  came,  impelled  simply  by  the  fear 
of  the  living  God  and  the  purpose  to  worship  him  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  And  when,  at  a  later  period,  the 
emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay  beguiled  the  tedium  of  their  voy- 
age by  three  sermons  a  day,  little,  we  think,  was  said  of  the  great 
and  independent  republic  they  were  founding,  and  of  all  the 
issues  for  liberty  and  religion,  for  Christ  and  his  church,  which, 
in  our  minds,  are  indissolubly  associated  with  their  acts;  but 
much  was  said  of  the  love  of  Ohrist  and  the  glory  of  God,  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  which  were  the  springs  of  all  their 
heroism,  and  of  heaven  and  its  blessedness  to  which  they  looked 
forward  as  their  reward.  When  we  see  the  pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth, hunting,  fishing,  digging,  sufiering,  we  can  not  separate 
their  acts  from  the  glory  which  has  followed ;  we  think  of  them, 
therefore,  as  conscious  themselves  that  they  were  acting  on  a  stage 
elevated  to  the  gaze  of  posterity,  and  animated  in  their  privations 
by  anticipating  the  greatness  of  their  future.  But  it  was  not 
so.  They  were  in  reality,  buried  from  the  world  in  the  deepest 
obscurity  for  the  time  being ;  and  as  to  their  future,  their  greatest 
ooncern  was  that  it  should  not  be  to  perish  by  the  savages  or  by 
starvation.  Theirs  was  the  stern  and  sufiering  toil  of  poverty, 
obscurity  and  disease,  and  hardship  of  every  form :  and  the  only 
glory  which  shone  in  their  windowless  cabins  was  the  light  of 
Calvary  and  of  heaven.  And  had  it  been  otherwise,  if  instead  of 
this  simple  and  sublime  obedience  to  the  Spirit's  teachings,  to 
duty  and  the  promptings  of  the  spiritual  life,  they  had  lived  in  the 
foresight  of  their  fame,  and  had  left  on  record  perpetual  boast- 
ings of  the  greatness  of  their  work,  they  would  not  have  been 
the  Christian  heroes  that  they  were,  and  the  pigmies  of  this  talk- 
ing age  would  point  at  them  and  cry,  *'  Hast  thou  become  weak 
as  we  ?  Hast  thou  become  like  unto  us?" 

Thus  history  leaches  that  the  power  of  God  working  mightily 
in  the  human  heart  is  the  spring  of  all  abiding  spiritual  power; 
that  it  is  only  as  men  work  out  the  sublime  promptings  of  the 
inward  spiritual  life  that  they  do  great  things  for  God.  It  is  this 
which  has  actuated  martyrs,  missionaries  and  reformers.  It  is 
only  as  we  are  impelled  in  our  benevolent  enterprises  by  this 
heavenly  influence  that  we  can  work  and  none  can  hinder  it. 

But  when  the  people  of  God  are  thus  constrained  to  benevo- 
lent enterprises,  they  must  be  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds. 

They  must  be  so,  because  God  is  with  them.  "  It  is  not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."    And 
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when  God's  spirit  has  aroused  his  people  and  leads  them  forth  to 
action,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  same  Spirit  will  attend 
their  efforts  with  his  renovating  power. 

A  second  argument  is.  that  this  spiritual  motive  will  bring  into 
action  the  whole  ability  and  energy  of  every  one  whom  it  con- 
trols. Without  it  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  will  be  replenished 
by  his  servants  only  with  the  dribblings  from  the  fullness  of 
their  basket  and  their  store,  and  their  prayers  and  efforts  will  be 
faint,  partial,  and  inconstant.  Excluding  this,  no  motives  from 
without,  no  eloquence  in  describing  the  greatness  of  the  work, 
can  touch  the  strongest  and  deepest  springs  of  feeling,  and  rouse 
the  whole  man  to  action.  But  when  the  hearts  of  Christians 
burn  with  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  them,  there  will  be  the 
full  development  of  all  their  resources  of  beneficence,  of  all  the 
power  of  prayer  and  godly  example,  of  self-denial  and  toil  and 
entire  consecration.  They  will  throw  themselves  into  the  war- 
fare and  burn  their  boats,  that  retreat  may  be  impossible.  Then 
thousands,  whose  talents  are  now  buried,  will  become  active,  and 
Harian  Page  and  Thomas  Craufield  will  no  longer  be  singulari- 
ties in  the  church. 

We  urge,  further,  that,  impelled  by  this  divine  impulse,  the 
church  may  expect  success,  because  it  will  infuse  a  living  ener- 
gy of  its  own  into  every  department  of  the  missionary  work. 
That  work  will  not  be  machinery  moved  by  the  central  power  at 
New  York  or  Boston ;  but  the  wheels  will  all  be  living  wheels, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatinres  will  be  in  the  wheels 
Every  officer  of  the  society,  every  contributor,  every  missionary, 
every  member  of  an  assisted  church  will  be  alive  with  all  the 
heroism  of  Christianity,  and  the  whole  system,  like  a  spirit's 
nature, 

"  Vital  in  every  part, 

Cannot  bat  by  annihilating  die." 

Should  the  central  organization  fail,  this  deathless  and  all-perva- 
ding energy  would  embody  itself  in  some  other  form  and  work 
out  its  great  results.  And  this  is  what  prophecy  foretells ;  "  The 
Lord  will  create  on  every  dwelling  place  in  Mount  Zion  and  upon 
her  assemblies  a  cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a 
flaming  fire  by  night ;"  not  on  the  tabernacle  only  and  the  great 
assemblies,  but  on  every  dwelling  shall  rest  the  Shekiuah  of 
God's  immediate  presence. 

And  is  not  this  element  of  strength  too  much  overlooked  ? 
Merged  in  associations,  do  we  not  expect  too  little  from  individ- 
uals ?  Isaac  Taylor  says  that  this  age  differs  from  preceding  ages, 
in  that  "the  influence  of  individual  men  seems  to  have  ceased 
almost  to  make  itself  felt.  The  course  of  events  and  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  is  the  tide-wave  of  a  mighty  ocean,  in  relation 
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lo  which  the  very  mention  of  individual  ageney  voutd  sound 
Mke  a  mockery."  But  this  is  not  triie«  It  never  will  be  true* 
Let  a  Paul  arise  to-day  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth,  or 
amid  its  fiercest  convulsions^  and  he  will  wield  to-day  Paul's 
power.  Did  not  Wilberforce  and  Mills  make  the  world  feel  their 
influence?  Let  the  current  of  events  rush  madly  as  it  will,  a 
soul  filled  with  tlie  Spirit  and  resting  on  the  truth  of  God,  will 
breast  and  turn  it  like  a  rock.  It  is  true  to-day  as  it  was  iti  the 
days  of  Panl,  as  true  in  America  as  it  was  iii  Palestine^  that  a 
aoul  filled  with  the  Spirit  will  be  mis;hty  throHgh  Qod.  Yet  is 
not  this  too  much  forgotten )  We  talk  sorrowfully  of  the  Elijahs 
who  once  moved  the  world  by  their  spiritual  power.  Where  are 
the  Elishas,  who  in  the  individual  strength  of  their  own  reliance 
<m  €k)d,  call  on  the  Lord  €k)d  of  Elijah  and  divide  the  waters 
before  them?  Oh,  for  the  power  of  God's  Spirit  to  electrify  the 
hearts  of  his  peo|:do,  to  turn  th^m  from  looking  to  one  another^ 
and  ,to  an  arm  of  flesh,  from  leaning  on  their  own  machineryi 
<m  the  ontward  and  organised,  and  so  burning  incense  to  theif' 
own  net,  and  bowing  down  to  their  own  drag,  and  to  compel 
them  by  constraining  and  resistless  love  to  pray  and  toil  and  suf- 
fer in  the  wt)rk  of  Christ* 

This  is  what  is  now  needed;  that  the  vast  circle  of  agencies 
which  we  have  constructed,  be  electrified  by  the  power  of  the  di* 
vine  Spirit,  so  that,  touched  at  whatever  point,  it  may  give  forth  the 
shock  of  an  invisible  but  resistless  energy ;  that  there  be  in  every 
breast  the  spirit  of  Gordon  Hall,  who  offered  to  work  his  passage 
to  the  heathen  if  necessary ;  the'spirit  of  the  two  Moravians,  who^ 
finding  io  a  heathen  land  an  inclosure  for  lepers,  the  law  of  which 
was  that  they  who  once  entered  it  should  never  come  out,  are 
reported  to  have  gone  into  the  doomed  abode 4o  preach  Christ  to 
its  wretched  occupants,*  the  spirit  which , animated  Newell  and 
Judson,  and  prompted  them  not  to  wait  for  an  organization  to 
send  them  out,  but  to  create  one  ;  the  spirit  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians,  who,  not  waiting  to  be  solicited,  sought  out  an  agen* 
cy  to  execute  their  beneficent  plans,  '^  praying  us,"  says  Paui^ 
''  with  much  entreaty  to  receive  the  gift  and  to  take  on  us  the 
fellowship  of  ministering  to  the  saints."  One  secret  of  the 
great  success  of  the  apostolic  church  was  this  very  spirit  of  iiH 
dividual  love,  this  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  impelling 
them,  as  they  were  scattered  abroad,  to  go  everywhere  preaching 
the  word.  Therefore,  in  their  great  conflict  with  Judaism  and 
Paganism,  like  Michael's  angels  io  conflict  with  the  legions  of 
Satan, 

^  eaeh  on  himflelf  relied, 

As  only  in  his  arm  the  moment  lay 

Of  vicloty." 

Such  a  spirit  is  essential  to  success.    Pervading  the  churoh,  it 
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would  realiie  the  impsMioned  exelaniatton  of  Motes,  "How 
should  one  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  piu  ten  thousand  to  flight  f* 
and  the  hosts  of  God's  servants  in  their  associated  assanits  on  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  would  be  like  the  same  atigelie  army, 

"though  numbered  such 
As  each  divided  le^n  might  hiive  seemed 
A  nmnerous  host ;  in  8trei^;th  each  ansed  hand 
A  legion." 

Without  this  fire  of  heaven  burning  in  individual  hearts,  bener* 
olent  associations  are  pomrerless.  Tbej  will  be  burning  glasses 
to  concentrate  cold  moonbeams. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  may  expect  eticeess,  when  the  church 
is  constrained  to  any  enterprise  by  the  heavenly  impulse  given 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Some  may  fall  in  the  conflict  and  sed 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  But  every  one  who  falls  may 
adopt  the  prophetic  words  of  Lalimer  to  his  companion  at  the 
stake,  '^  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley ;  we  shall  this  day 
light  such  a  candle  by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  1  tnist,  shall 
never  be  put  out." 

And  it  comes  to  pass  always,  even  as  Fuller  has  quaintly  told 
us  of  the  ashes  and  the  doctrines  of  John  Wickliflb ;  "But  now 
such  the  spleen  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  as  they  not  only 
cursed  his  memory,  as  dying  an  obstinate  heretic,  but  ordered 
that  his  bones,  (with  the  charitable  caution,  if  it  may  be  discern- 
ed from  the  bodies  of  faithful  people,)  be  taken  out  of  the  gmund 
and  thrown  for  off  from  any  Christian  burial,  in  obedience  here- 
unto, Richard  Fleming,  Bishop  of  lincolo,  Diocesan  of  Lutter- 
worth, sent  his  officers,  vultures  with  a  quick  scent  at  a  dead 
ouncass,  to  ungrave  him.  Accordingly  to  Lditterworth  they  come, 
summer,  commissary,  official,  chancellor,  proctors,  doctors,  and 
their  servants,  so  that  the  remnant  of  the  body  would  not  hold 
out  a  bone  among  so  many  hands,  take  what  was  left  out  of  the 
grave,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes,  and  cast  them  into  Swift,  a 
neighboring  brook  nmning  hard  by.  Thus  this  brook  conveyed 
his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into  Severn,  Severn  into  the  narroi? 
seas,  they  into  the  maio  ocean ;  and  thus  the  ashes  of  Wickliflfe 
are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the 
world  over." 

The  third  condition  of  success  is  that  we  work  m  harmony 
with  God's  acts  of  providence. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  af&irs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

This  is  only  the  poet's  version  of  that  tnith  of  theology  that 
God's  hand  is  in  the  course  of  events,  and  that  would  we  work 
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SQOcessftilly  we  innst  work  with  him.  God  mast  nci  only  work 
in  us,  rousing  us  by  dirine  motives  to  act,  but  around  us,  prepar* 
ing  the  way  for  our  action. 

God  prepares  tlie  way  for  the  more  signal  movements  in  ad- 
vancing his  kingdom  by  cansiiig  a  restless  expectancy  of  the  ap- 
proaching change  and  preparation  for  it  to  pervade  society. 
There  springs  up  an  undefined  yearning  for  the  new  principle, 
which  presetiily,  more  clearly  uttered,  will  become  the  centre  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  staple  of  controversy,  of  eloquence,  and 
of  agitation,  and  the  source  of  either  quiet  reformation  or  violent 
revolution.  A  dim  consciousness  of  the  necessity  and  spirit 
of  the  crisis  lies  on  the  minds  of  men,  in  which  the  ^'coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  l)efore,"  which  is  at  once  the  prophecy 
and  the  preparation  of  the  future — 

"  The  baby  fignre  of  the  giant  masa 
Of  things  to  cotm  at  hurge." 

So  before  Christ's  public  appearance,  the  expectation  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  Savior  had  pervaded  even  the  heathen  nations  ;*  and 
when  John  appeared,  '^all  men  mused  in  their  hedris  of  him, 
whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not ;"  and  Luther's  reformation 
was  foreshadowed  and  rendered  in  some  form  inevitable,  before 
Luther  affixed  his  theses  to  the  church  door  in  Wittemberg.  It 
is  one  t>f  the  most  remarkable  features  of  history  that  something 
of  this  sort  has  usually  attended  the  epochs  which  have  been 
memorable  for  the  advancement  of  truth.  Therefore  when  the 
idea  of  the  new  movement  comes  to  be  unfolded,  there  is  every- 
where a  preparedness  to  receive  it,  and  there  is  the  movement 
not  of  one  mind  only,  but  the  consentaneous  movement  of 
multitudes  of  minds  in  the  same  direction,  constituting  what  has 
been  called  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  is  indeed,  a  fashionable  cant  about  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  law  of  progress,  which  being  but  a  specious  form  of 
Pantheism,  ascribes  to  blind  development  what  results  from  the 
divine  intelligence,  and  under  the  euphemism  of  '^a  law,"  binds 
the  course  of  human  progress  in  a  real  though  disguised  fatalism. 
But  whatever  follies  may  have  been  uttered  in  explaining  it,  the 
fact  remains  undeniable.  In  explanation  of  it  we  foil  back,  not 
on  a  law  of  progress  which  exists  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
shallow  philosophers,  nor  on  a  necessary  development,  nor  on  a 
personification  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  on  the  doctrine  of 
God's  eternal,  all-embracing  purpose — the  doctrine  which  recog- 
nizes God's  hand  in  all  events  yet  leaves  all  human  action  free ; 

*  Percrebuerat  Oricnte  toto  retus  et  oonstaas  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tem- 
pore Judea  profecti  rerum  potirentnr. — SueUmiuSy  Vespasianus,  4. 

Pluribufl  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  Sacerdotum  literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tem- 
pore fore,  ut  valesceret  Oriens  profectique  Judca  rerum  potirentur. — TacUus^ 
Hid.  Lib.  5,  ct^.  la 
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which  sees  in  history  not  a  bitfid  and  necessary  developnienl,  bm 
the  acts  of  God,  and  those  not  disconnected  acts  and  arbitrary 
fiats,  but  a  harmonious,  beautiful,  and  rational  plan  ;  which, 
midway  between  recognizing  on  the  one  hand  tbe  merely  nam- 
ral  and  on  the  other  an  agency  of  Giod  so  disconnected  in  its 
acts  and  so  destitute  of  laws  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  mtrac- 
uloMs,  combines  all  that  is  philosophical  in  the  profoundest  spec- 
ulations with  the  recognition  of  a  personal  ''God  emfrfoyeid  in  ail 
the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life."  No  refinement  nor  depth  of 
spectYlation  has  ))roduced  a  philosophy  of  history  at  once  so  pro- 
found, so  consistetit,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  intelligible  as  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  tfie  universal  and  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

It  is  God,  in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  who  awakens 
throughout  a  generation  the  spirit  of  the  age.  By  this  he  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  great  enterprises  which  he  is  about  to  in- 
troduce in  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom.  And  when  the 
preacher,  the  pformer,  the  man  or  the  associationT  of  the  age  ari- 
ses, society  forms  itself  about  the  r>ew  idea;  as  a  solution  in  tbe 
band  of  a  chemist,  when  brought  to  the  precise  point  of  ptepara- 
tion,  changes  its  whole  form  ^nd  crystallizes  around  the  solid  that 
is  thrust  into  it.  It  was  so  the  eliurches  formed  themselves  in 
beauty  around  the  great  idea  of  foreign  missions  when  Mills  and 
his  compeers  introduced  it ;  and  association  after  association,  like 
crystals  more  precious  than  rubies,  began  to  duster  around  that 
heaven-born  thought.  And  in  vain  will  be  every  human  effort 
to  carry  through  a  new  idea  without  some  divine  preparation  of 
this  sort.  The  man  whose  great  mind  conceives  stich  an  idea, 
however  grand  and  true,  will  be  imperiled  by  uttering  it,  will  be 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  cannot  be  appreciated  till  after  years. 
The  Puritans  could  carry  out  their  ideas  of  liberty  only  by  flee- 
ing to  a  wilderness.  Hampden  on  the  battle-field,  Russell,  Sid- 
ney and  Vane  on  the  scaffold,  shed  their  blood  for  liberty,  bat 
did  not  secure  it  for  England.  Wickliffe  and  Huss  could  not 
effect  the  reformation.  The  many  who,  in  the  various  strug- 
gles for  the  advancement  of  man,  are  entitled  to  the  significant 
name,  at  once  so  sublime  and  so  melancholy,  of  "eeformers  be- 
fore the  reformation,"  were  voices  crying  in  tbe  wilderness 
around  them,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  brighter  future;  but  they 
never  realized  their  groat  ideas,  ibr  their  time  had  not  yet  coine. 
But  when  God  in  bis  providence  has  made  any  sentiooent  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  we  had  almost  said  it  matters  tittle  who  utters 
it,  or  with  what  feebleness,  it  will  prevail. 

This  truth  is  not  applicable  to  missionary  enterprises  alone. 
The  sentiment  of  liberty,  which  is  now  shaking  the  nations,  is 
not  the  result  of  human  calculation,  but  of  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  God.  It  is  a  tide  which  he  has  been  rolling  on  us  from  far 
lu^ross  tbe  ocean  of  the  past.    Instead  of  being  cauaedi  in  its 
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preeent  manifetlalioiM  .in  Hiif  country,  by  fanatics  at  the  Nortbf 
or  fatiacic9  at  the  Souths  tbey  are  but  the  bubbles  born  on  its  ag- 
itated bosom.  To  seek  for  quiet  by  any  process  that  depends  for 
success  on  slopping  or  checking  its  progress,  is  like  saying  to  the 
ocean's  lide,  ^^Thus  for  shatt  thou  come  and  no. farther."  We 
ba?e  only  to  see  that  in  ifr  we  act  with  God,  carrying  out  the  en-> 
aetments  of  his  law,  the  behests  of  his  will.     So  shall  we  prosper. 

God  must  go  before  ue  in  his  providence,  we  say  further,  to 
lemove  obstructions  and  to  open  the  field  for  labor.  He  led  the 
Hawatians  to  abandon  their  idolatry  before  a  missionary  had 
r^aehed  their  shores.  He  awaken^  two  of  the  Armenians  to 
search  tbe  Scriptures  and  become  prepared  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a 
refornaation,  before  they  liad  even  heard  of  the  missionaries.  In 
all  successful  missions  the  finger  of  God  can  be  discerned,  pre* 
paring  the  way  before  them,  and  is  often  as  couNfucuous  as  was 
the  pillar  qf  cloud  before  the  Israelites,  And  without  such  di- 
vine interposition  we  labor  in  vain. 

The  movements  of  providence  in  displacing  obstacles  are  some- 
times very  sudden.  An  Italian  revolution  circulates  more  Bibles 
in  Rome  in  one  year,  than  had  previously  been  circulated  in  a 
century,  besides  leading  to  the  demonstration  that  when  tbe  Pope 
comes  in,  the  Bible  and  liberty  are  shut  out.  The  discovery  of 
Californian  gold  effects  changes  in  the  field  of  labor,  the  duties, 
aod  the  opportunities  of  the  churches,  which  the  direct  eSorts  of 
the  nation  eould  never  have  realized.  As  if  to  show  us  our 
weakness,  after  our  toils  have  been  in  vain,  compassing  Jericho, 
again  and  agaiti,  God  by  some  sudden  stroke,  casts  the  barrier 
down  and  we  carry  our  triumphs  farther  in  one  year  than  we  had 
done  in  twenty. 

Here,  then,  is  forced  on  us  the  inference  that  it  is  our  wisdom 
to  concentrate  our  labors  on  the  points  where  God  is  preparing 
the  way  for  us.  We  must  not  waste  our  energies,  toiling  all  the 
night  and  taking  nothing,  but  must  let  down  the  net  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ship,  where  Christ  by  his  providence  has  prepared  for 
our  success.  And  if  the  movements  of  providence  are  sudden, 
and  the  chariot  of  God  advances  with  a  rapidity  that  is  fearful, 
yet  our  success  depends  on  keeping  pace  with  its  advance. 
I^hough  it  taxes  every  energy,  though  it  elain^  the  choicest  of 
our  treasures  and  the  dearest  of  our  sons  and  daughters,  yet  have 
we  DO  alternative  but  to  work  with  God,  to  improve  the  opportu<» 
nities  he  ofibrs ;  lest  falling  behind,  we  come  to  the  work  after 
God  has  passed  by  it,  and  be  left  to  blow  our  rams  horns  against 
massive  and  unshaken  walls  in  vain. 

But  it. is  not  by  sudden  revolutions  mainly  that  God  removes 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  bis  cause  ;  it  is  oftener  by  those  si- 
lent influences,  continued  long  unnoticed,  which  prepare  the  way 
for  iDighty  changes,  and  which  are  consonant  with  the  character 
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of  him  with  whom  one  day  w  as  a  thontaod  years.  AmericMi 
Independence,  r<ir  example,  was  not  aohietred  by  the  revolntion ; 
it  was  a  growth  which  began  before  the  Pilgrims  embarked  ia 
the  Mayflower,  and  was  advaneing  dnrtng  all  the  years  of  colon* 
iai  dependence.  The  itBvolution  was  but  the  violent  shaking 
from  the  tree  of  the  nut  which  had  long  been  ripening  and  was 
now  prepared  te  fall  and  send  up  a  new  tree  from  itself.  A  u»- 
gle  new  law  which  rose  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  ficst  French  rev- 
olution, a  law  which  prints  no  sheet,  utters  no  sermon  nor  speeohi 
records  no  vote,  has  yet  for  half  a  century  been  tending  to  makv 
despotism  impossible  in  France.  It  is  the  division  of  land  into 
small  freeholds,  respecting  which  Daniel  Webster  prophesied 
thirty  years  ago;  ^Mf  the  French  government  do  not  xhaoge 
this  law,  the  law  in  a  century  will  change  the  government." 
All  history  shows  that  great  reformatbns  are  not  the  result  of 
revolutions  alone.  Though  their  ultimate  developnaent  is  often 
sudden  and  startling,  yet  is  it  the  restilt  of  growth,  the  opening  of 
the  flower  which  for  a  oentury  has  been  maturing,  the  bursting 
from  its  chrysalis  tomb  of  the  winged  Psyche,  which,  in  all  its 
transformations,  had  been  silently  preparing  fi>r  its  birth  of  beauty.^ 
The  worid  is  not  to  leap  into  blessedness  at  a  boCind.  Every  great 
change  attempted,  aside  from  (Tregard  to  God's  providence  work- 
ing a  preparation  for  it,  will  be,  as  Christ  himself  significantly 
declared,  a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment.  A  true  reformation  is 
not  something  which  man  makes,  but  something  which,  under 
man's  cultivation,  lives  and  grows  by  the  power  of  God.  Tbe 
kingdom  of  God  is  described  by  inspiration  as  a  growth ;  and 
every  change  which  is  a  real  advancement  of  that  kingdom 
will  likewise  be  a  growth. 

Hence  we  are  not  to  infer  that  God  does  not  go  before  us  in  his 
providence,  because  we  do  not  see  a  sudden  and  marvelous  sweep- 
ing away  of  obstacles.  Gk)d  helped  Israel  otherwise  than  by  rain- 
ing stones  on  their  enemies.  When  the  first  American  missiona- 
ries were  sent  to  India,  British  power  there  seemed  to  be  the  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  way  of  access  to  the  people.  Yet  iacts  have 
shown  that  that  power,  established  there  in  God's  providence, 
did  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity,  and  by  influences  stich  as 
missionaries  could  not  have  exerted,  has  cmmbled  the  bulwarks 
of  superstition.  k%  in  nature  there  are  spring,  sunnner,  and  har- 
vest, so  in  the  cycles  of  God's  providence  there  are  times  of -prep- 
aration and  times  of  accomplishment ;  and  would  we  succeed, 
we  (nitst  in  each  be  laborers  together  with  God.  "He  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  haste"  to  outrun -the  providence  of 
God,  nor  will  he  dare  to  fal^  behind  it.  He  will  sow  in  the 
spring,  and  cultivate  in  the  summer,  that  in  the  fullnees  of  time 
be  may  reap  in  harvest. 
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If  tbeti  oar  missionary  etitcnrprises  are  to  weceed,  we  must,  m 
proaeeiitiitg  thenrr,  not  only  employ  as  onr  instrumentality  the 
truth  of  God,  and  be  actuated  by  hrs  Si^trit,  but  we  must  work  in 
the  line  of  God's  providential  workings. 

Here  it  is  encouraging  to  remark,  that  when  the  power  of 
God  workhig  in  them  mightily,  has  aroused  his  people  to  any  en- 
terprise of  bmefioence,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  band  of 
bis  providence  will  prepare  the  way  before  them.  He  will  not 
lead  them  forth  with  one  hand  and  hedge  up  their  way  with  the 
other.  When  in  onr  inmost  hearts  we  hear  the  message  of  his 
Spirit,  '<Go  A>rward/'  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  he  wilt 
divide  the  sea  before  us.  We  never  review  the  history  of  any 
great  and  successful  enterprise  of  the  church,  but  we  find  it  full 
of  signal  interpositions  of  God's  providence.  The  history  of 
missions,  the  history  of  God's  church  in  America,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  in  fact,  are  continued  verifications  of  thiir 
remark.  The  same  truth  is  remarkable  in  the  history  even  of 
godly  individnals  who  have  wrought  great  things  in  the  church. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  marked  frequency  of 
providential  interpositions  recorded  in  the  biographies  of  stich 
men,  by  the  remark  that  they  who  look  for  providences  will  not 
fail  of  providences  to  notice ;  as  if  interventions  of  providenee  m 
aid  of  the  plans  of  these  meri  were  not  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  lives -of  others.  A  more  satisGeictory  explanation  is  found  in 
the  harmony  between  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit  and  of  his 
providence,  so  that  when  by  his  Spirit  he  rouses  a  man  to  work, 
by  his  provideoce  he  interposes  to  open  the  way  for  its  accom- 
plishment. He  that  will  work  for  God,  will  be  permitted  to 
work  with  God. 

If,  then,  God  has,  with  divine  energy,  moved  us  to  any  work, 
if  we  feel  in  our  closets  the  groanings  of  an  unutterable  desire^ 
and  pervading  our  lives  the  love  of  Christ,  constraining  us  to  that 
work,  we  should  rejoice  that  the  Gvod  of  the  closet  is  also  the  God 
of  hosts;  that  the  God  who  arouses  these  intense  emotions  and  fice9 
the  soul  with  this  apostolic  seal,  is  the  God  who  ^'doeth  accord- 
ing-to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  earth;  and  none  can  stay  his  band,  or  say  unto  him,  what 
doest  thou  ?'* 

Another  reason  for  expecting  that  providence  will  aid  our  mis- 
sionary enterprises,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  them  by  laboring 
to  propagate  the  gospel  and  to  establish  Christ's  kingdom,  we 
are  toeing  for  that  end  in  subservience  to  which  God  has  deter' 
mined  the  history  of  the  worh).  If,  any  where  in  the  area  drain-* 
ed  by  the  Mississippi,  whether  on  the  Allegbanies  or  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  one  &Hs  in  with  a  river,  or  even  a  brook,  however 
small,  he  may  be  sure  that  by  following  it  he  will  be  brought  to 
the  father  of  waters,  and  be  borne  on  his  resistless  cotirse  to  the 
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ocean.  -  So  if  any  enterprise,  however  renftote  or  enudl,  minielers 
directly  to  the  kingdom  of  €fod,  we  know  that  by  following  it 
we  shall  be  brought  to  the  central  channel,  and  be  borne  on  ibe 
river  of  God  in  which  from  the  beginning  he  has  made  all  the 
currents  of  hie  providence  and  of  his  holy  influences  to  unite. 

But  leaving  these  more  general  grounds  of  encoarageaieQt,  the 
particular  dealings  of  God  with  this  nation  are  a  reason  for  expect" 
ing  his  cooperation  to  give  success  to  our  missionary  enterprisesi 
arid  to  make  this  people  powerful  in  forwarding  bis  kingdomt 
His  remarkable  interpositions  in  behalf  of  his  people  in  America 
are  at  once  too  numerous  aud  too  familiar  to  be  detailed.  We 
will  dwell  a  moment  on  onC' point  which  has  been  less  frequeoily 
the  subject  of  comment& 

God's  dealings  have  always  indicafted  a  design  that  tbe  greatoeas 
and  influence  of  this  naxion  should  be  attained  by  arts  of  peace, 
and  that  its  power  should  lie  in  its  character  rather  than  in  arms* 
Having  opened  to  it  a  new  continent,  he  has  from  the  begtnniDg 
indicated  a  design  of  securing  to  it  a  greatness,  di&ring  in  kind 
from  all  preceding  national  greatness,  and  worthy  of  a  new  world* 
Lord  Bacon  has  remarked,  ^^  In  the  youth  of  a  state  arms  do  floitr^ 
ish ;,  in  the  middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of  them 
together  for  a  time ;  in  the  dechning  age  of  a  state  mechanical  arta 
and  merchandize*"  This  has  been  true  of  the  nations  of  tbe  psec* 
But  this  nation,  first  of  ail,  has  had  a  youth  distinguished  by  educa^ 
tion,  inventions,  commerce,  artd  religion  rather  than  by  «rniAr 
This  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  peaceful  character  of  the  greatneea 
and  influence  which  providence  has  marked  out  for  this  people, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  realize  glory  and  power.  And 
from  the  beginning  he  has  caused  the  circumstances  of  the  people 
unusually  to  favor  this  result.  He  has  separated  us  from  the  old 
world  by  the  ocean,  and  cut  us  loose  from  the  entaugleroents  of 
European  nations.  In  driving  our  ancestors  to  America,  he 
compelled  them  to  leave  behind  the  old  feudal  institutions  whicb 
military  age  bad  incorporated  into  the  very  frame- work  of  society. 
Then  the  whole  history  of  the  colonies  made  it  inevitable  that 
this  nation  should  be  a  confederation  of  small  republics,  a  consti- 
tution of  government  least  compatible  with  a  state  of  war.  Th^ 
richness  of  the  country  in  resources  necessarily  stimulated  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manu&ctures. 
And  God  has  given  to  religiou  and  education  and  their  iustitu^ 
tions  a  universality  and  power  elsewhere  unknown ;  and  by  a  se* 
ries  of  revivals  of  religion,  reaching  back  with  some  interruptione 
to  the  settlement  of  New  England— nrevivals  distinguished  in 
their  frequency,  character,  and  results,  from  any  developmeot  of 
religion  in  Europe — has  sustained  and  extended  that  influence* 
These  are  plain  tokens  of  a  path  opened  by  God  to  greatness  by 
arts  of  peace,  and  to  power  by  characler  aod  example-^  power. 
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which,  were  it  but  fostered  by  a  growing  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
piety  in  the  people,  and  justice  and  moderation  in  the  govern- 
meut,  would  give  ue  an  influence  on  the  nations  mightier  than  all 
armies  can  acquire. 

And  already  is  God  indicating  bis  disposition  to  enable  us  to 
extend  this  influence  to  other  nations,  not  by  arms  and  the  rapa* 
city  of  conquest,  but  by  bringing  to  us  opportunities  of  peaceful 
influence.  By  an  immigration  having  no  parallel  in  extent  since 
the  migration  of  the  nations,  he  is  bringing  the  world  to  school 
to  us.  And  this  migration  is  marked  by  the  facility  with  which 
the  emigrants  become  assimilated  to  the  population.  While  in 
Hungary,  for  example,  will  be  found  to-day,  Magyars,  Sclavoni** 
ans,  Wallachians,  who  by  migration  were  brought  together  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  and  who,  living  side  by  side  under  the  same 
government,  have  retained  their  own  languages  and  customs  en* 
tirely  distinct,  here  the  grandchild  of  the  emigrant  is  often  un« 
distinguishable  from  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants. 
Even  differences  of  religion  give  way  to  this  assimilating  pow- 
er. The  Romanist  is  compelled  to  unlearn  old  prejudices  and  to 
look  with  new  feelinge  at  passing  events.  If  he  does  not  rejoice 
at  the  flight  of  the  Pope  and  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  repnb<* 
licans,  if  he  sympathizes  tK)t  with  Italians  against  the  priesthood 
and  with  liberty  and  toleration  everywhere  against  the  hoary 
despotisms  which  the  Pope  has  blessed  and  defended,  he  finds 
himself  opposed  to  the  sympathies  of  all  around  him.  The 
priesthood  even,  can  not  avow  their  wonted  sympathy  with  hier- 
archy without  the  risk  of  estranging  the  members  of  their  own 
church,  and  Romish  bishops  become  the  advocates  of  freedom* 
These  iniyenees  reaot  on  the  nations  of  Europe.  Besides,  God 
is  already  attractntg  the  attention  of  European  nations  amid  the 
convulsions  at  ho«i^  to  the  stability  of  our  government  and  the 
order  of  our  people,  changing  the  long  familiar  language  of  con- 
tempt to  that  of  admiration,  and  thus  giving  us  cm  illustration  of 
the  power  which  must  result  to  us  from  a  continuance  of  f^eace, 
justice,  order,  and  stability.  And,  as  regards  our  influence  on 
less  enlightened  nations,  it  must  be  added  that  the  nation  itself 
<K>nfronts  the  strongholds  of  heathenism,  and  our  language,  our 
literature,  and  our  race  are  extending,  so  that  they  who  speak 
English  will  soon  be  more  numerous,  as  already  they  are  im-* 
measurably  more  influential,  than  those  who  speak  Chinese. 

This,  then,  is  the  character,  these  the  sources  of  influence^ 
chese  the  opportunities  of  using  it  which  the  providence  of  God 
marks  out  for  this  nation.  Thus  nurtured  to  strength  slie  will 
Deed  no  martial  weapons  to  assert  her  power,  but  will  awe  the 
nations  by  her  nod  and  control  them  by  the  breath  of  her  mouth. 
If  she  steadily  pursues  this  path  which  heaven  has  marked  out, 
mnd  by  peace,  justice  and  beaeficence,  by  education  and  re- 
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ligion,  seenres  prosperity,  the  only  words  which  can  describe  ber 
destined  glory,  and  her  influence  for  good,  are  the  inspired  nnm- 
bers  in  which  rapt  prophets  have  sung  the  coiisnromation  of  roan's 
blessedness  on  earth.  To  this  end  every  statesman,  every  patriot 
should  guide  her  expanding  energies.  But  if  she  forget  this  end 
and  these  conditions  of  her  proffered  triumph,  if  her  statesnieo 
lose  sight  of  these  elements  of  the  nation's  greatness  in  the  strife 
of  party  and  of  personal  ambition,  if  America  turn  aside  from 
this  open  path  to  glory  such  as  no  nation  ever  won,  to  take  up 
instead  the  old  and  faded  laurels  of  military  prowess,  and  by  in- 
justice, oppression,  rapacity,  and  conquest  seek  for  greatness  only 
to  find  di^race,  her  ruin  will  be  such  as  no  words  can  describe, 
IK>  tears  adequately  lament ;  a  fall  more  terrible  and  disgraceful 
than  earth  ever  witnessed  in  the  history  of  nations:  for  no  other 
was  ever  set  apart  on  a  continent  by  itself  as  a  spectacle  to  the 
world  ;  none  ever  had  such  a  history ;  none  ever  had  opened  such 
a  path  to  greatness  by  arts  of  peace,  such  an  opportunity  to  con- 
quer the  world  by  character  and  example,  and  to  control  it  by  be- 
neficence. 

Therefore  in  directing  our  energies  to  spread  the  gospel  through 
the  land,  we  are  but  working  with  the  great  designs  of  God,  and 
contributing  most  effectually  to  the.  nation's  true  greatness  and 
power.  And  every  effort  of  ours  to  induce  Americans  to  send 
the  gospel  abroad  is  but  working  according  to  the  great  mission 
of  the  nation,  by  the  very  means  which  God  has  ever  pointed 
out,  and  in  some  small  measure  is  disciplining  and  developing 
that  benevolence  which,  if  America  fail  not  of  her  duty,  is  yet  to 
subdue  and  bless  the  worid. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  we  have  encouragement  to  expect 
God's  providential  aid  from  the  success  which  has  already  attended 
our  missionary  work.  On  this  point  we  can  not  enlarge.  Yet  in 
respect  to  Home  Missions  we  will  record  our  deliberate  opinion 
that,  since  the  primitive  triumphs  of  Christianity,  history  has  no 
record  of  so  many  hundreds  of  missionary  churches  planted  in 
so  short  a  time,  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  means,  with  an 
influence  so  wide  and  growing,  and  producing  a  change  from 
what  would  otherwise'  have  been  the  character  of  the  country 
they  occupy,  so  great  in  itself  and  so  momentous  in  its  results. 

These,  then,  are  the  divinely  ap[)ointed  conditions  of  our  suc- 
cess— that  our  instrumentality  be  the  truth  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
reveals ;  that  we  be  impelled  to  the  work  by  the  power  of  Gk)d 
working  in  us  mightily ;  and  that  the  pillar  and  cloud  of  God*s 
providence  go  before  us,  and  we  keep  pace  with  him  as  he  opens 
the  way.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  be  enemies 
and  obstacles  what  they  may,  success  is  sure.  Then  let  re- 
Tolutions  fail ;  let  despotism  pebutld  its  baraed  thronto ;  let  ini* 
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qnity  strengthen  its  strong  holds  and  gather  its  hosts  for  battle ; 
the  chnrch  anned  in  the  panoplf  of  God  and  mighty  throngh 
him,  will  look  on  the  gathering  hosts  and  say;  *' All  nations 
compass  me  about ;  but  ni  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy 
them.  They  compass  me  about  like  bees;  they  are  quenched 
as  the  fire  of  thorns ;  for  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  will  destroy 
them" 

Ezekiel  saw  a  sublime  vision  of  the  throne  of  God,  uplield  on 
a  firmament  by  living  creatures  and  moving  on  high  and  dreadful 
wheels.  But  to  our  view  opens  a  reality  more  sublime,  which 
that  vision  may  filly  emblem — the  throne  of  God  moving  in 
conquest  through  the  world.  The  agencies  which  the  church 
furnishes  for  the  salvation  of  men  are  the  living  wheels  on  which 
that  throne  moves  in  its  triumphant  progress.  We  desire  only 
that  the  wheels  of  that  agency  be  flashing  with  the  lamps  of 
etenial  truth,  impelled  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  vision,  and — at 
once  bearing  the  throne  and  moved  by  the  living  power  of  him 
that  sits  upon  it — go  whithersoever  the  living  creatures  go,  stand 
when  they  stand,  be  lifted  up  when  they  are  lifted  up.  Then 
shall  they  accompany  and  bear  the  throne  of  God  over  the  earth  ; 
and  in  the  triumphant  progress  of  that  glory,  we  shall  be  per- 
mitted, like  the  rapt  prophet,  to  hear  ^'  the  noise  of  their  wings, 
like  the  noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  as 
the  noise  of  a  host ;"  and  the  firmament  above,  like  dazzling  crys* 
tal,  shall  shine  with  brighter  luster,  and  tlie  rainbow  roundabout 
the  throne  beam  with  a  lovelier  radiance,  till,  the  victory  com« 
pleted,  we  shall  hear  the  shout  of  triumoh  which  burst  on  the  ear 
of  the  last  of  the  prophets,  *Uhe  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  like 
the  voice  erf  many  waters  and  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderiugSi 
saying ;  Alleluia ;  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.'' 


Art.  II.~-R£FORM  AND  REFORMERS. 

Reform  and  Reformers.    A  Sermon  delivered  at  Norfolk^  Conn. 
By  Joseph  Eldriooe,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

In  this  discourse  the  author  speaks  of  reforms  in  reference  to 
specific  moral  evils  that  corrupt  and  afflict  society.  The  particu- 
lar topics  upon  which  he  dwells  are,  the  nature  of  such  reforraS| 
the  means  of  promoting  them,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the.se 
means  are  to  be  employed.  These  topics  are  discussed  for  the 
most  part  with  judgment  and  ability.  Yet  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
the  discourse  favors  reform  and  reformers  less,  and  the  opposite 
side  of  conservatism  more,  than  accords  with  our  own  impulses 
and  principles.  , 
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Our  object,  howevBf.at  this  time,  is  not  to  gi7e  a  particular  ex- 
amiiiatiot)  of  the  discourse  before  us,  but  rather  to  take  occasion 
to  express  some  thoughts  of  our  own  on  the  subject  of  outward 
reformations  in  society — in  other  words  on  the  subject  of  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  men  by  mahing  their  outward  practice  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  goodiieaa  and  of  the  general  welfare. 

We  say  then  in  the  first  place  that  there  should  be  entertained 
and  cultivated  in  the  community  a  just  sense  of  the  importance 
of  outward  social  reformations  and  improvements. 

Not  infrequently  do  we  meet  with  the  idea,  especially  among 
the  Christian  ministry  and  in  the  Christian  church,  that  mere  out- 
ward reformations  and  improvements  are  of  little  worth  ;  th^ 
nothing  is  of  much  real  value  which  falls  short  of  reforming  or 
improving  the  heart,  and  bringing  the  controlling  inward  princi- 
ple of  i'.ie  man  into  loyalty  to  Ood.  This  idea  seems  to  have  a 
place  in  the  discourse  before  us.  The  author  in  defining  the  na- 
ture of  social  reforms,  says,  **  The  thing  to  be  done,  as  I  appre- 
hend, is  to  induce  the  given  wrong-doers  to  abandon  their  evil 
practices  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  those  practices,  and  on  the  ground  of  moral  obligation." 
And  he  seems  to  set  a  very  slight  value  upon  any  changes  which 
do  not  spring  from  holy  motives.  Now  it  is  true,  indeed,  that 
God  does  not  justify  as  his  accepted  subjects,  any  workers  of  good 
who  are  not  governed  by  the  principle  of  obedience  to  hira. 
And  it  is  true,  moreover,  that  outward  good  is  most  sure  to  be 
wrought  by  those  who  are  controlled  by  that  inward  principle. 
Yet  it  is  true,  also,  that  a  vast  deal  of  social  good  is  wrought 
by  those  who  have  not,  and  profess  not  to  have,  the  spirit  of  piety. 
And  good  is  good,  is  of  value,  however  it  is  wrought. 

The  worth  of  what  we  here  call  outward  social  reformations 
and  improvements,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  tem- 
.  perance  enterprise— -i^n  enterprise,  which,  of  itself,  aimed  only  to 
accomplish  certain  outward  effects,  viz.,  the  abstinence  from  using 
or  vending  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  inform  any  intelligent  observer,  of  the  vast  amount  of  so- 
aai  evil  that  has  been  removed  and  prevented,  and  of  social  good 
that  has  heen  seetu'ed,  even  by  the  partial  success  of  this  enter- 
prise. Who  can  estimate  the  misery  of  individuals,  of  families,  of 
kindred,  of  society,  which  has  been  made  to  give  place  to  com- 
fnn  and  hafipin^ss,  wherever,  by  that  enterprise,  abstinence  and 
sobriety  have  been  substituted  for  drunkenness,  and  the  perni- 
cious issues  of  the  distiller  and  vender  have  t)een  stopped  ?  And 
if  this  outward  reformation,  with  its  social  effects,  was  all  the  re- 
sult, that  is  of  inestimable  worth.  Surely  it  is  good  to  stop  hti- 
nian  misery,  and  put  in  its  place  human  comfort  and  enjoyment, 
0ven  if  the  result  of  piety  is  not  reached.    It  surely  is  good  to 
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restore  to  the  worse  than  widow  her  husband,  and  to  the  worse 
than  orphans  their  father,  and  to  society  a  well-doing  man.  It 
surely  is  for  the  common  good  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  social 
evil,  to  dry  up  any  copious  sources  of  personal  corruption,  crime 
and  niin — to  turn  the  fountains  of  social  danger  into  foundations 
of  social  security.  It  surely  is  worth  something  to  substitute  so- 
briety for  drunkenness,  industry  for  idleness,  competence  for  pov- 
erty, plenty  for  want,  good  raiment  for  rags,  smiles  for  tears,  and 
glad  hearts  for  broken  ones. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  outward  reformation  and  improve- 
ment prepares  the  way  for  inward  renovation.  Many  are  the 
instances  in  which  the  first  has  been  the  forerunner  of  the  last. 
And  with  reason.  He  who  forsakes  the  haunts  of  drunkenness 
for  the  sanctuary,  the  influences  of  corrupt  companions  for  the 
influences  of  home  and  of  orderly  society,  and  allows  a  sober 
mind  to  take  the  place  of  a  mind  excited  or  stupified  by  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  is  in  a  promising  way  to  be  affected  and  renewed 
by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God.  Outward  reformation  or  im- 
provement, though  falling  far  short  of  inward  and  spiritual  refor- 
mation, does  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  in  a  measure,  produces  it. 

A  reformation  or  improvement,  as  we  see  from  this  illustration, 
may  be  merdy  outward  in  its  direct  aim  and  result,  and  yet  of 
great  value,  demanding  our  interest,  our  enthusiasm,  and  our  per- 
severing and  strenuous  agency.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  divine  model,  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  that  a  large  part 
of  bis  labors  had,  for  their  direct  aim,  an  outward  result — the  re- 
lief of  some  form  of  misery,  or  the  communication  of  some  tem- 
poral comfort,  healing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  giving  eyes 
to  the  blind,  and  ears  to  the  deaf,  and  feet  to  the  lame. 

The  importance  of  this  work  of  reforming  and  improving  the 
outward  practice  of  mankind,  is  seen  at  a  glance,  when  we 
consider  how  large  a  part  of  the  evil  and  misery  in  the  worid, 
which  it  is  so  desirable  to  remove  and  prevent,  is  produced  by  the 
wrong  doing  of  men,  and  would  be  prevented  by  the  prevention  of 
that  wrong  doing;  or  is  produced  by  outward  causes  of  some  kind 
which  proper  benevolent  effort  might  remove.  How  much  of  this, 
is  produced  by  the  practice,  just  referred  to,  of  using  and  vending 
intoxicating  liquors  for  beverage ;  how  much  by  established  haunts 
of  lewdness  and  gambling ;  how  much  by  the  lack  of  wise  and 
eflicient  systems  of  proper  education  ;  how  ranch  by  various,  and 
almost  accredited,  forms  of  dishonesty  or  injustice  in  business; 
how  much  by  unequal  and  wrong  principles  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness, which  now  few  even  suspect  to  be  wrong ;  how  much  by  the 
system  of  personal  slavery ;  how  much  by  oppressive  systems  of 
government,  under  which  multitudes  are  born  to  be  worse  off*  than 
dogs  and  horses,  the  prey  of  ignorance,  of  privation,  of  injustice, 
of  disease,  and  of  desolating  famine.    It  was  with  special  refer- 
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ence  to  sneh  canses  of  human  suffering  and  degradation  in  the 
outward  practice  and  customs  of  men  that  Christ  said,  *'  I  came 
not  to  send  p^are  on  the  earth,  but  the  sword."  There  is  much 
more  progress  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  the  outward  practice  of  men  than  in  the  compre- 
hension and  understanding  of  those  truths  themselves.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  an  eloquent  preacher  "the  world  is  able  to  bear 
the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  nothing  would  convulse  it  so  soon  or 
so  profoundly,  as  this  day  to  insist  upon  the  utmost  j>raclfca/ ful- 
fillment of  that  doctrine.  It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  inspire  men 
with  the  idea  of  high  spiritual  truth ;  but  this  is  much  easier 
than  to  procure  their  practical  assent  to  the  golden  rule.  The 
most  radical  book  on  earth  is  the  Bible.  Let  the  absolute  re- 
quirements of  the  New  Testament  be  peremptorily  laid  upon 
business,  pleasure,  social  usage,  political  economy,  and  the  whole 
of  public  procedure,  and  it  would  be  like  the  letting  loose  of  tor- 
nadoes in  the  forest.  Let  an  angel  of  God  come  down  to  mea- 
sure the  ways  of  men,  and  to  change  all  that  disagreed  with  the 
golden  rule,  in  the  family,  in  the  shop,  in  the  ways  of  commerce, 
in  social  and  political  life,  and  the  clamor  of  resistance  would  fill 
the  heavens  !"* 

Now  it  will  conduce  vastly  to  the  relief  of  human  misery, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  human  enjoyment  and  improvement,  to 
apply  to  the  outward  practice  of  mankind,  to  their  customs  and 
institutions,  these  rules  of  the  gospel,  which  are  only  the  rules  of 
justice  and  of  a  wise  benevolence — to  apply  them,  not  by  rash 
experiments,  or  by  violent  changes,  but  wisely  and  kindly,  with 
careful  regard  to  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  human  welfare.  It  is  of 
immense  importance  to  reform  every  thing  in  the  customs  and 
practices  and  institutions  of  society,  that  produces  evil,  and  to 
preserve  and  improve  every  thing  therein  that  produces  good« 
We  should  be  reformers  of  all  that  is  evil,  and  conservatives  of 
all  that  is  good.  That  is  according  to  the  apostolic  direction  to 
prove,  try,  or  enterprise  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 
Such  is  the  true  conservatism.  How  different  from  a  conserva- 
tism which  is  quite  common — a  conservatism  of  all  that  is  fixed 
and  established,  whether  good  or  bad — a  conservatism  which  has 
its  eyes  fastened  on  the  past ;  which  sees  no  evil  in  the  old,  and 
no  good  in  the  new ;  which  regards  all  change  as  deterioration, 
and  all  disposition  to  change  as  dangerous  radicalism—^  coiiser- 
vatism  which,  in  the  language  of  another,  "  forever  prays  *  thy 
kingdom  come'  and  yet  forever  fights  each  advancing  step  of 
that  kingdom  as  a  rash  innovation."  Men  should  be  mindful  how 
much  of  human  wretchedness,  sin,  degradation  and  ruin  is 
caused  or  occasioned  by  the  wrong  practices,  customs  and  insti- 
tutions of  men,  and  how  much  of  human  comfort,  virtue,  eleva- 

♦  Rey.  H.  W.  Beecher. 
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tion,  and  salvation  is  prodneed  by  right  customs  and  institutions ; 
|.  and  they  shmild  ever  do  what  in  them  lies  to  reform  the  one,  and 
.     to  improve  the  other. 

(  In  all  endeavors  to  ameh'orate  the  condition  of  society,  by  re- 
I  forming  and  improving  customs  and  institutions,  men  should 
^     guard  against  an  impracticable  spirit. 

[         To  such  a  spirit,  those  warmly  engaged  in  such  endeavors  are 
I     quite  liable.     They  have  their  views  of  what  ought  to  be,  and 
^     are  very  liable  to  insist  on  that,  and  to  refuse  to  do  anything,  or 
,     cooperate  in  doing  anything,  short  of  that.    We  should  not  forget 
the  truth  contained  in  the  familiar  and  homely  maxim,  that  ^'  half 
^     a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ;"  nor  the  tnuh,  illustrated  by  all  his- 
tory, that  reforms  and  improvements  always  come  by  degrees. 
f     They  can  be  produced,  in  communities  and  nations,  only  by 
;     union  and  cooperation  among  those  who  desire  them.     Those 
who  desire  them  have  quite  various  views,  both  as  to  doctrines 
I     and  measures.'    And  if  each  insists  on  reducing  to  practice  his 
J     own  doctrines; and  on  adopting  his  own  favorite  measures,  those  or 
^      nothing ;  if  eatsh  insists  that  all  must  come  to  his  plans ;  there  can 
be  no  cooperation,  and  nothing,  or  very  little,  can  be  done.     Let 
^     each,  indeed,  'itnfold  his  own  views  of  truth,  duty,  and  policy* 
^      Thus  the  real  HTuth  will  be  elicited,  understood  and  impressed. 
But  we  should  not  be  impracticable.     We  should  be  willing  to 
^      cooperate  with  others,  so  far  as  they  do  agree  with  us.     If  we 
can  not  unite  to  aim  high,  then  we  should  unite  to  aim  lower.    If 
^      we  can  not  unite  to  do  an  important  thing  at  once,  but  can  unite 
to  do  it  by  degrees,  the  latter  is  the  course  of  wisdom  and  duty. 
It  is  better  unitedly  to  aim  ai  a  good  but  partial  result,  and  ac- 
complish it,  than  to  have  separate  aims,  though  some  of  them  be 
higher  and  better,  and  accomplish  nothing.     It  is  better  to  carry 
a  few  letters  in  the  alphabet  of  wise  and  useful  reformation,  by 
union  and  cooperation,  than  to  fail  of  carrying  even  one,  by  in* 
sisting  each  on  a  different  letter,  though  some  should  aim  at  the 
higher  letters.     It  is  certainly  better  to  unite  in  saying  A  to-day, 
and  B  to-morrow,  and  C  next  day,  and  so  on,  till  by  degrees  the 
whole  alphabet  is  carried,  than  to  insist  on  saying  the  whole  at 
once,  and  to  aid  in  nothing  short  of  that,  when  that,  owing  to  the 
diverse  views  and  plans  of  well  disposed  men,  is  for  the  present, 
utterly  impracticable.     If  we  can  not  do  what  we  would,  we 
should  do  what  we  can.     If  we  can  not  accomplish  what,  in  our 
•▼iew,  is  first  best,  we  should  do  what  is  second  best,  or  third  best, 
rather  than  do  nothing. 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  and  human  char- 
acter, we  frequently  see  manifestations  of  this  impracticable  spirit 
among  those  who  are  earnest  and  zealous  for  reforms  and  im- 
provements in  customs  and  institutions.    We  should  guard  against 
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this  on  the  one  hand  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  colti- 
Tate  an  earnest  and  zeabus  spirit  in  behalf  of  human  welfare. 

And  yet,  in  this  connection,  it  ought  to  be  said,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  impracticable  zealots  in  reform  than  those  who  are  indisposed 
to  do  anything  except  to  cling  to  things  just  as  they  are.  For  the 
former  answer  the  good  purpose  of  rousing  the  community  to  a 
sense  of  the  existence  of  great  evils,  and  to  the  neeessity  of  re- 
forming them  ;  and  though  unfit  to  be  leaders,  and  to  plan  meas- 
ures, they  often  awaken  and  call  in  others,  of  less  impulse  and 
more  wisdom,  who  at  length  take  the  helm ;  whereas  the  latter 
answer  no  purpose  in  such  matters,  except  the  poor  purpose  of  an 
indiscriminate  and  blind  holding  back. 

Once,  when  our  Savior  was  on  earth,  as  he  was  passing  along, 
many  of  his  disciples,  there  in  the  open  way,  began  to  praise 
God  with  a  loud  voice.  Whereupon  some  among  the  multitude, 
thinking,  probably,  that  the  disciples,  in  their  zeal,  were  very  iu- 
decorous  and  ^'  ultra,"  spoke  to  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him,  "  Master, 
rebuke  thy  disciples."  And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  "I 
tell  you,  that  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
immediately  cry  out."  So  it  may  well  be  said  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  called  with  some  justice,  impracticable  zealots  and 
ultraists  in  reform ;  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  others  who 
account  themselves  wiser,  very  likely  would  sleep,  and  sleep  on, 
over  human  wrong  and  degradation  and  misery  till  the  very  stones 
would  cry  out.  Still,  though  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to 
hold  their  pea^e,  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  temper  their 
zeal  with  discretion,  and  cultivate  that  practicable  spirit  which 
would  unite  their  strength  with  that  of  others. 

Another  thought  is  worth  expressing.  They  who  are  disposed 
or  engaged  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  fellow  mea  by 
reforming  and  improving  customs  and  institutions,  should  not 
war  upon  each  other,  but  should  treat  one  another  with  coucilia* 
tion  and  charity. 

A  man  of  observation  is  tempted  to  conchide  that  Christians 
and  philanthropists  are  peculiarly  prone  to  quarrel.  It  is  certain- 
ly true  that  they  have  in  all  ages  spent  in  contending  with  each 
other,  and  that  not  without  acrimony  and  a  very  uncourteotis  no- 
menclature, too  tuuch  of  that  strength  which  should  have  been 
expended  on  their  benevolent  and  pious  objects.  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  on  the  one  hand  in  human  weakness  and  innper^ 
fection,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  the  intense  interest  which* 
Christians  and  philanthropists  feel  in  the  plans  to  which  they  are 
devoted ;  an  interest,  which,  in  their  weakness,  renders  them  in- 
tolerant of  differences  and  obstacles. 

This  disposition  has  been  especially  manifest  in  the  movem^itt 
of  good  men  with  regard  to  an  institution  which  all  good  moi 
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deplore — the  insdtalion  of  slarery.  The  tnie  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed African  race  have  been  very  much  divided  into  parties^ 
bliad  almost  to  each  other's  merits^  and  have  expended  more 
strength  in  warring  with  each  other  than  upon  the  objects  which 
they  all  have  desired  to  accomplish.  The  result  of  such  disa* 
greement  and  contentions  has,  according  to  natural  laws,  been 
oohappy^  Much  strength  has  been  wasted,  much  labor  lost^ 
many  alienations  produced.  Many  have  been  placed  in  false  po* 
sitions,  and  have  been  led  to  believe  that  many,  who  are  really 
good,  are  enemies  of  all  goodness.  On  which  side  there  has  been 
most  fault  it  is  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  say.  On  (he  one 
hand,  iBany  a  generous,  noble  man  has  been  made  a  fanatic  by 
calling  him  a  fanatic;  and.  by  a  cold,  unsympathizing  and  bitter 
opposition  to  his  well  meant  and  at  first  not  very  unwise  efforts 
for  a  good  object,  and  by  covering  him  with  odium  and  suspicion, 
has  been  almost  driven  to  employ  all  the  energies  of  his  burning 
soul  in  the  course  of  a  ntoral  Ishmaelite.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
many  a  true  friend  of  the  African  race  has  been  almost  driven  by 
a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  or  by  un* 
just  imputations  and  indiscriminate  abuse,  into  a  position  of  an- 
tagonism to  every  plan  for  their  emancipation,  and  almost  every 
plan  for  ameliorating  their  hard  condition.  Many  a  man  has 
been  made  pro-slavery  by  calling  him  pro-slavery.  We  may 
hope  that  a  wiser  day  has  dawned  with  regard  to  this  intensely  in- 
teresting subject.  It  may  be  hoped  that  good  men  will  henceforth 
be  more  united  in  their  feelings  and  acts  respecting  it,  remember- 
ing that  few  have  been  sufficiently  free  from  blame  to  cast  stones 
at  others. 

But  not  only  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  introduced  here 
chiefly  for  illustration,  but  on  all  subjects  that  relate  to  social  re«> 
form  and  improvement,  it  is  wise  to  act  upon  the  rule  tiot  to  con<^ 
tend,  certainly  not  with  any  harshness,  with  any  man  who  has  in 
the  main  a  right  spirit,  and  is  aiming  at  a  good  result.  He  should 
be  permitted  to  work.  He  should  not  be  abused  for  his  errors 
or  ndistakes.  He  should  not  be  put  down.  The  action  of  the 
right  spirit  within  him,  and  the  sympathy  of  others  so  far  as 
they  can  agree  with  him,  together  with  wise  cotuisel  kindly 
given,  will  correct  his  errors  far  sooner  than  opposition.  On  this 
plan  far  the  most  will  be  accomplished  both  for  God  and  man. 
Keformers  and  philanthropists  should  never  spend  their  sfrength 
and  aggravate  their  difierences,  and  sour  their  spirits,  and  leave 
IhAir  great  work  to  stand  still,  by  contending  with  each  other* 
Each  one  should  do  his  own  good  rather  than  employ  himself  in 
hunting  and  proclaiming  his  brother's  heresy  or  error. 

Moreover  in  the  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  men  by 
leformatioQ  and  improvement  in  practices  and  institutionsi  while 
Vols.  vm.  65  , 
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our  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  Christian  dmrch,  there 
are  agencies  outside  of  the  church  which  should  be  vaitied  and 
aought  and  enlisted.  In  all  measures  which  have  for  their  object 
the  good  of  the  race,  the  church  of  Christ  should  be  foremost, 
since  he  was,  and  since  such  measures  spring  from  the  principles 
which  he  taught,  especially  from  the  prmciple  of  human  brother- 
hood. And  when  the  church  is  not  foremost  in  wise  measnies 
for  promoting  human  welfare,  then  its  apostasy  will  be  proved. 
For  by  its  fruits  it  is  known. 

But  that  is  a  very  narrow  idea,  which  sometimes  issnes  from  the 
pulpit,  that  the  church  alone  is  to  be  engaged,  or  relied  on,  in 
works  of  reformation  and  improvement.  Aid  is  to  be  sought  and 
employed,  in  whatever  quarter  it  can  be  obtained.  In  social  re- 
forms an(^  improvements  much  may  be  done  by  appealing  to  the 
sense  of  justice,  to  the  generous  impulses,  to  the  humane  feelings, 
and  to  the  interests,  of  men  who  are  without  piety.  How  much 
has  been  done  for  example  in  the  temperance  reformation  by 
men  outside  of  the  church.  And  how  can  that  enterprise  triumph 
in  any  community,  if  the  aid  of  those  without  the  church  is  not 
accepted  and  sought  ?  In  any  outward  reformation  or  improve- 
ment, we  should  accept  aid,  real  aid,  from  whatever  motive  it  is 
given.  If  a  man,  for  instance,  will  practice  on  the  principle  of 
opposing  in  himself  and  others  the  use  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  his  aid  is  to  be  accepted,  even  if  he  gives  it  from  a  selfish 
motive,  for  example  from  parsimony.  That  is  better  than  to  sell 
or  to  drink  a  pernicious  beverage.  And  so  with  regard  to  all  so- 
cial evils  we  should  get  aid  in  reforming  them  wherever  we  can 
find  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  these  days,  that  the  ideas 
and  principles  of  Christianity  have  a  wide  influence  ontside  of 
the  church.  Christianity  affects  men  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
those  who  are  truly  Christian  in  heart.  The  effect  of  the  gospel 
is  such  as  in  a  measure  to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity with  its  views  of  justice  and  benevolence.  •*  Even  infideli- 
ty," it  has  been  shrewdly  said,  '*  has  become  in  these  days  ai- 
mosf  hopefully  pious."  The  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  have  been  so  far  affected  by  Christianity  as  to  require  that 
men  who  would  be  respected  must  have  at  least  an  outward  re- 
gard to  the  welfare  of  society  and  of  the  race.  May  it  be  so,  it 
will  he  so,  more  and  more.  And  God  forbid  that  the  church 
shonld  act  oti  the  narrow  plan  of  monopolizing  the  work  of  do- 
ing good.  She  should  seek  to  engage  as  many  as  she  can  in  the 
various  works  of  philanthropy  and  plans  for  the  relief  and  im- 
provement of  the  race,  from  whatever  motive  they  act ;  if  with  a 
good  motive,  very  well ;  if  from  a  bad  motive,  better  that  than 
to  do  nothing,  or  to  do  evil,  from  a  bad  motive.  Paul  went  fer- 
tber  than  ibis,  and  applied  this  principle  to  the  work  of  jn^acb- 
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ins  ^^  g^pe\.  "  Some  indeed,"  says  he,  "  preach  Christ  even  oC 
envy  and  strife  and  some  also  of  good  will.  The  one  preach 
Cluist  of  contention,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  nay  bonds: 
but  the  other  of  love,  knowing  that  I  am  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  gospel.  What  then?  notwithstanding  every  way  whether 
in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  therein  do  I  re- 
joice, yea  and  will  rejoice." 


Art.  III.—GOBAT'S     ABYSSINIA, 

JounuU  of  three  Years  Residence  in  Abyssinia.  By  Rev.  S  amuel 
GoBAT,  now  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Preceded  by  an  Introduc- 
tioD,  geographical  and  historical,  on  Abyssinia.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  Rev.  Seebno  D.  Clark.  Accompanied 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Bishop  Gobat,  by  Rosert  Bairo, 
D.D.    New  York  :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.    1850. 

This  work  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  missionary  who  by  his 
talents,  humility,  piety  and  devotedness,  has  drawn  froru  Dr. 
Baird  the  testimonial,  "  We  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Martyn 
was  a  more  remarkable  man."  Cue  of  our  oldest  missionaries  in 
Syria,  while  on  a  visit  to  this  country  recently,  publicly  expressed 
bis  esteem  for  Gobat  in  language  not  less  emphatic.  In  bringing 
to  our  notice  the  character  and  labors  of  such  a  man,  this  journal 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  it  exhibits  an  aspect. of  Episco- 
pacy the  very  opposite  of  ihit  pitiful  exhibition  of  hierarchical 
meanness  and  arrogance,  by  which  Bishop  Southgate  so  long  held 
the  Episcopal  church  pilloried  before  the  abhorrent  gaze  of  Chris- 
tendom. Here  is  no  inkling  of  prelaiical  assumption,  no  fawning 
on  the  dignitaries  of  a  corrupt  church,  no  wheedling  recom- 
mendations of  the  missionary's  own  church  to  his  degraded  hear- 
ers by  the  likeness  of  its  government  and  ritual  to  theirs;  but 
the  uncompromising  rebuke  of  those  priests  and  dignitaries  for 
their  dependence  on  forms,  the  faithful  preaching  of  faith  in 
Chriet  and  repentance  from  dead  works  as  the  essentials  of  piety, 
the  manly  teachings  of  a  true  embassador  of  Christ  that  all  of 
every  church  who  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  only  they,  are  the 
elect  of  the  one  spiritual  and  universal  church,  in  these  days  of 
prelatical  pruriency,  and  tape  and  muslin  Laud-worship,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  such  a  heart  throbbing  beneath  a  bishop's  lawn, 
and  to  know  that  the  Church  of  England  has  honored  the  Epis- 
copal office  by  giving  it  to  such  a  man,  and  assignitig  to  ii  so 
truly  an  apostolical  work.  And  as  the  history  of  different  evan- 
gelical denominations  shows  in  each  such  gems  of  piety,  we  re- 
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joice  that  Ood  has  chosen  treasure!  on  th«  earth,  more  than  we 
ill  our  little  circle  are  familiar  with,  and  that  gems  of  ▼cuions 
names,  and  form,  and  color,  but  all  precious  stones — the  jasper, 
the  sapphire,  the  chalcedony,  the  emerald,  the  topas,  and  ame- 
thyst— will  be  brought  forth  to  enrich  the  Savior's  crovn  in  that 
day  when  he  shall  make  up  his  jewels*  In  this  way  the  mis- 
sionary work  is  effective  in  promoting  Christian  unioo.  Not  only 
as  Christians  become  engaged  in  it  do  their  Shibboleths  dwindle 
in  their  own  estimate,  but  it  draws  oui  and  holds  up  to  notice  in 
every  sect  engaged  in  it,  the  present  exhibitions  of  godliness,  and 
thus  com[)els  each  to  discern  in  the  other  the  features  of  their 
conimon  Savior.  Those  sects,  therefore,  that  caU  themselves 
Christian,  without  engaging  in  missionary  efforts,  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  finding  themselves  out  of  the  electric  circle  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  fellowship. 

The  book  under  review  is  also  interesting  and  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  which  it  contains  respecting  Abyssinia, 
especially  respecting  the  present  condition  and  past  history  of  the 
Abyssinian  church — information  not  elsewhere  easily  accessible 
to  the  mass  of  readers.  Says  Dr.  Baird,  **  It  gives  us  a  nKNPe 
correct  idea  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  than  any  other  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." Thus  it  is  a  new  proof  of  the  indirect  inflnence  of  mis- 
sions in  extending  knowledge — an  influence  so  imponant  that  a 
cotuplete  set  of  the  Missionary  Herald  is  sought  after  as  a  valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  university  libraries  of  Germany.  To  the 
ordinary  attraction  of  a  narration  of  the  exploration  of  an  inter- 
estnig  and  unknown  country,  this  work  adds  the  tender  and 
mournful  interest  which  every  Christian  must  take  in  the  story 
of  an  ancient  but  fallen  church,  an  interest  akin  to  that  with 
which  the  traveler  explores  the  site  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  or  gazes  on  the  sacred  ruins  of  the  Holy  Land,  an  interest 
in  this  case  attended  with  an  unusual  zest  of  novelty,  because  of 
all  the  ancient  churches  which  survive,  that  of  Abyssinia  has  been 
least  known. 

The  work  is  translated  faithfully,  but  without  severity,  in  an 
easy  style.  The  reader  may  sometimes  grow  weary  with  the  re- 
cord of  discussions  between  the  missionary  and  the  natives ;  but 
if  he  studies  them  as  exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  Abyssinian 
Christianity  and  the  workings  of  the  Abyssinian  mind,  and  as 
exhibiting  the  character  and  extraordinary  skill  of  the  mission- 
ary, he  will  not  fail  to  be  interested ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if,  on 
clositig  the  book,  he  will  not  find  stamped  on  his  mind  a  vivid 
picture  of  Abyssinian  life,  manners,  character,  and  religion. 

Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients,  has  been  called  the 
Switzerland  of  Africa.    According  to  Piokerton  it  is  seven  bun- 
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dred  and  seventy  miles  in  length  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  and  estimated  to  contain  from  four  to  five  millions  of 
iDhabitants.  As  the  traveler  disembarks  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  he  encocinters  first  a  tract  of  sandy  country,  producing  little 
h^X  mimosas,  some  of  which  are  forty  feet  in  height.  A  part  of 
this  tract,  four  days  journey  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  is 
covered  with  salt.  For  the  first  half  mile  the  salt  is  soft,  but 
after  this  it  lies  perfectly  pure  and  hard,  like  snow  which  has  been 
partially  thawed  and  then  frozen.  Plates  of  this,  ten  inches  long 
and  three  inches  wide,  are  used  in  trade  for  money.  Persevering 
in  his  toilsome  journey  across  this  barren  tract,  the  traveler  finds 
the  country  rising  in  broad  terraces,  and  at  last  breaking  into  ab- 
rupt mountain  peaks,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  which  no 
Etiropean  has  ever  trodden.  On  entering  the  higher  land,  the 
ground  becomes  more  moist,  springs  break  out  at  his  feet,  and  fine 
streams,  principally  the  upper  branches  of  the  Nile,  meander 
through  all  the  country,  and  beautiful  lakes  spread  out  their  placid 
waters.  In  some  sections  he  sees  forests,  conspicuous  in  which 
is  the  singular  kolquallj  which  **  spreading  its  wide  branches  en- 
tirely destitute  of  foliage,  presents  a  spectacle  very  much  resem- 
bling an  enormous  chandelier."  Usually  he  sees  stretching 
abroad  a  fertile  and  well  watered  country,  destitute  of  trees. 
The  hill  sides  are  whitened  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and 
abound  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  of  a  superior  breed.  In- 
terspersed are  fields  cultivated  with  much  care,  in  which  grow 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  maize,  ieff' — a  kind  of  wheat  much  used 
for  bread — and  occasionally  esculent  vegetables.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  three  crops  of  grain  are  harvested  in  the  year. 
Scattered  about,  especially  around  the  churches,  date,  orange, 
and  citron  trees  are  seen  ;  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
are  vineyards  and  large  plantations  of  cotton  ;  also  coffee  grow- 
ing in  an  uncultivated  state.**  Isolated  habitations  are  here  and 
there  seen  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  the  conn- 
try  is  covered  with  cities  and  villages,  generally  built  on  a  hill 

*  PoDcet,  a  French  physician,  who  penetrated  Abysmnia  near  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  eays,  **  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  countiy  on  the  globe  so 
thickly  peopled,  or  the  soil  of  which  is  so  rich  and  productive,  as  the  soil  of 
Ethiopia.  All  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  nearly  to  the  tops, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  subdued  and  molded  hj  the  hand  of  cultivation ;  and  the 
plaine  are  mantled  with  aromatic  plants,  which  shed  around  them  a  delightful 
finiprance,  and  which  generally  grow  to  a  size  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  the 
same  species  in  the  soils  of  India.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  in  Europe  so 
many  streams  of  water  as  flow  through  this  country  in  every  direction.  They 
profusely  water  every  plain  and  valley  in  Abyssinia,  and  their  banks  are  gar- 
nished with  an  exuberant  covering  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  The  forests 
abound  with  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  pomegranate,  w^icb  load  the  air 
with  their  enlivening  perfumes.  There  are  also  roses  difiusinfif  an  odor  far 
more  delicious  and  aromatic  than  any  of  the  most  delightful  that  are  found 
among  os.^ 
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for  defeiMe.  The  largest  city  is  Gondar,  eatkiiatod  by  Brace  to 
contain  ten  thousand  families.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  tiuiber 
you  look  almost  in  vain  for  houses  built  of  wood ;  and  the  ect  of 
building  with  stone  is  unknown ;  you  discover,  therefore,  only  a 
multitude  of  small  circular  houses,  built  of  mud,  straw  and  rushes, 
and  occasionally  a  dwelling  belonging  to  some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished families,  consisting  of  a  number  of  roooEis  ranged 
around  an  open  court.  The  churches  are  small  and  of  the  same 
circular  form.  The  country  is  rich  in  geld  and  iron.  In  passtog 
through  Abyssinia  the  traveler  experiences  all  the  varieties  of 
climate.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  the  mercury  often 
rises  to  100^  of  Fahrenheit ;  in  the  elevated  valleys  and  oo  the 
table  land  you  breathe  a  delicious  and  exhilarating  atmosphere ; 
above  are  regions  of  perpetual  frost.  Were  it  but  renovated  by 
Christian  civilization,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
countries. 

Abyssinia  was  formerly  one  empire.  The  emperor  stilt  resides 
at  Gondar,  but  his  power  is  only  nominal.  It  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  say  that  the  country  is  divided  into  three  priocipali- 
ties,  Tigre  in  the  North,  Amhara  in  the  center,  and  Shoa  in  the 
South.  Each  is  under  the  government  of  a  Ras,  who  is  in  re- 
ality independent  and  wields  in  his  own  territories  an  unlimited 
despotism.  For  generations  past  the  country  has  been  the  scene 
of  anarchy  and  civil  war.  For  three  hundred  years  it  has  suf- 
fered from  frequent  inroads  of  the  Gallas,  nearly  twenty  tribes  of 
whom,  independent  of  each  other,  are  now  established  within  itt 
bounds.  A  few  of  these  have  taken  the  Christian  name,  a  few 
are  Mohammedans,  the  majority  are  pagans.  They  are  savages 
of  peculiar  brutality,  slaying  men,  women,  and  childrea  wherever 
they  extend  their  ravages.  *'A  Galla,  who  has  never  imbrued 
his  hands  in  a  human  being's  blood,  is  despised  by  all  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  his  wife  is  still  more  contemptible.  When  she 
goes  to  get  wood  or  water,  the  wife  of  some  one  who  has  mur- 
dered, takes  her  load  from  her  by  force,  she  daring  neither  to  de- 
fend herself  nor  even  to  cry  for  help,  on  the  contrary,  she  seeks 
to  revenge  herself  on  her  husband,  who  can  have  no  peace  at 
home,  till  he  brings  positive  proof  that  he  has  also  killed  a  man." 

The  Abyssinians  vary  in  color,  according^ to  their  situation  in 
the  country,  from  black  to  copper  color.  Their  physical  struc- 
ture has  little  in  common  with  the  negroes.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  be  interested  to  know  that  Gobat  found  no  caudaied  men, 
although  it  may  be  imagined  from  the  name,  that  these  are  the 
Zindgerows  (apes),  an  extremely  barbarous  race  that  he  heard  of 
many  days'  journey  distant.  The  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia, 
the  Gheez,  was  formerly  spoken,  but  it  has  given  place  to  the 
Amharic,  which  is  now  the  prevailing  dialect.  We  find  among 
them  the  degradation  of  females,  usual  in  such  a  state  of  society. 
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Tbe  woiiieti  cuttf  v«t6  the  fields,  the  men  wash  the  clothes.  Poly- 
gamy  is  forbiddeo  by  the  ehurch,  which  thunders  excommunica-* 
tion  against  every  one  gqilty  of  it ;  yet  concubinage  is  frequent, 
and  lythfolness  to  the  marriage  vow  would  seem  to  be  the  ex^ 
oeption  rather  than  the  rule. 

**  The  Abyssinians  conduct  themselves  with  mildness  toward 
their  riaves,  addressing  them  in  the  same  tone  of  kindness  and 
respect  with  which  they  speak  to  their  equals.  There  are  very 
few  male  servants  in  the  country ;  but  female  servants  are  to  be 
ibnnd  in  every  femily.  The  Christian  part  of  the  'community 
rarely  sell  their  slaves,  though  they  sometimes  give  them  away." 

Brace  described  the  Abyssinians  as  shockingly  brutal  in  their 
customs ;  he  particularly  mefitions  as  an  instance  of  this,  a  cus- 
tom of  cutting  flesh  from  Uving  cattle  and  eating  it  raw.  But 
Gobat  does  not  confirm  this ;  and  his  narrative  authorizes  the 
suspicion  long  ago  awakened  respecting  Bruce,  more  however  by 
his  egotism  and  vanity,  than  by  any  positive  proof  of  his  errors, 
that  his  statements  are  not  always  worthy  of  reliance.  An  Abys- 
sinian  feast  is  thus  described  in  the  work  under  review : 

^  When  they  wish  to  make  rather  more  than  ordinary  repast,  tiiej  commence 
by  loading  the  tables  with  various  kinds  of  bread.  The  family  and  guests 
then  seating  themselves  in  appropriate  places  around  the  room,  are  first  served 
with  bread  of  an  inferior  quality,  perhaps  of  barley ;  afterwards  with  bread  of 
black  teff;  and  lastly  with  that  of^  white  teff.  For  a  second  course  they  are 
served  with  meat  or  pulse.  They  now  seat  themselves  at  the  table,  and  each 
one  dips  his  bread  into  the  sauce,  then  moulding  it  into  a  roll,  thrusts  it  inta 
bis  mouth.  When  they  wish  to  show  special  honor  to  any  one  at  table,  par* 
ticularly  to  a  stranger,  a  female  servant  assumes  the  office  of  preparing  for 
bim  raonthfuls  of  bread,  and,  inserting  in  each  roll  a  morsel  of  meat,  places  it 
in  his  hands.  At  their  common  meafo,  the  husband  and  wife  usually  sit  side 
by  side,  and  introduce  roUs  of  bread  reciprocally  and  at  the  same  time  inta 
each  other's  oMuth.  When  both  are  seen  serving  themselves  respectively,  it 
is  evident  that  they  live  unpleasantly  together.  Among  the  affluent,  when  the 
first  course  is  finished,  they  generally  bring  on  for  a  dessert  raw  flesh  of  a  fat' 
tened  beef,  and  every  one  helps  himself  freely  to  as  large  a  share  as  he  thinks 
be  shall  need.  Then  they  pass  the  wine,  or  methe^Iin ;  thooffh  if  the  family 
is  poor,  beer  is  commonly  used.  Whenever  I  have  muuired  whether  it  now  ic^ 
or  ever  was  their  custom  to  cut  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  bodies  of  living  ani' 
mals  for  the  purposes  of  food,  they  have  uniformly  expressed  the  utmost  hor* 
Tor  and  disgust  at  the  suggestion.'^ 

Bnt,  though  marked  by  the  common  vices  of  so  unenlightened 
a  state  of  society,  they  possess  many  excellencies.  Qobat  de* 
scribes  them  as  being  very  far  from  a  cruel  people.  Even  in  war, 
they  rarely  slay  an  enemy  when  he  can  be  made  prisoner,  and,  in 
victory,  are  more  inclined  to  spare  those  that  keep  up  an  unavaiU 
ing  resistance,  than  to  wreak  their  vengeance  in  butchery.  They 
carefully  inculcate  on  their  children  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
brutes.  "  I  have  seen  fathers  and  mothers  punish  their  children 
for  plucking  the  feathers  from  a  living  fowl  which  they  were 
about  to  kill."  They  are  not  so  addicted  to  lying  as  the  nations 
that  have  been  for  ages  crusbed  beneath  Turkish  tyranny.  Dwell* 
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ing  in  his  high  mountain  home,  the  Abyssinian  still  breatlies  the 
spirit  of  independence  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  his  fathers. 
They  '*  are  remarkable  for  charity  to  the  poor.  When  at  Crondar, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  I  was  acquainted  with  those  ia  easy  cir- 
cumstances,  who  maintained  at  their  tables  as  many  as  fifty  or 
sixty  cripples,  who  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves."  They 
are  distinguished  for  hospitality ;  they  are  ready  to  entertain  a 
stranger,  and  will  not  touch  an  article  in  the  guest's  portmanteau, 
though  knowing  it  to  be  laden  with  gold.  '^  The  education  of 
children  is  far  better  attended  to  than  in  xjoo^X  eastern  countries. 
The  youth  are  distinguished  by  a  devoted  attachment  and  affec- 
tionate obedience  to  their  parents,  and  by  a  modest  and  unassum- 
ing deportment  toward  the  aged.  A  few  acquire  the  artof  wrk- 
ing ;  and  I  should  think  that  in  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  Amharic  is  the  prevailing  language,  about  one  fifth  of  the 
male  population  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  reading  ;  and  in 
the  province  of  Tigre,  not  far,  perhaps,  from  one-twelfth.  A  few 
women  of  distinction  are  able  to  read." 

The  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Abysrinia  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  The  tradition,  which  in  its  main 
features  is  probably  true,  is,  that  two  young  men  Freementios 
and  Edesins,  being  seized  and  made  slaves  to  the  king,  won  his 
favor  by  their  bearing  and  godliness,  and  were  promoted  to  high 
station  at  court.  After  his  death,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
queen,  they  disseminated  the  gospel  through  the  kingdom.  Ath« 
anasius,  then  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  consecrated  Free- 
mentius  first  Bishop  of  Abyssinia;  and  the  Ahuna  or  superior 
ecclesiastic  has  ever  since  been  appointed  by  the  patriarch  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  church.  In  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
controversy,  the  Abyssinian  church  following  the  Egyptian,  em- 
t>raced,  and  still  defends  the  monophysite  doctrine,  that  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  are  absorbed  in  one. 

During  the  progress  of  Mohammedism,  which  almost  swept 
Christianity  from  the  East,  the  Abyssinian  church  held  fast  its 
integrity ;  but  the  prevalence  of  that  bloody  and  powerful  sjrstero, 
surrounding  this  church  by  Mohammedans,  cut  it  off  from  the 
body  of  Christian  nations,  to  whom  for  seven  hundred  years  it 
remained  unknown.  Before  thus  being  shut  out  of  view  by  the 
storm  which  enveloped,  she  was  last  seen  in  the  attitude  of  stead- 
fast  resistance  to  the  sweeping  desolation,  and  passed  behind  the 
cloud  steadfast  and  faithful  in  defending  the  faith.  And  when 
near  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  she  again  emerged  to  no- 
tice, she  was  found  in  the  midst  of  encircling  enemies,  enfeebled 
and  partially  disarmed,  but  still  in  the  same  heroic  attitude,  con- 
tending steadfast  for  the  faith.  About  that  time,  Portuguese 
travelers,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  discoveries,  first  learned  that 
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there  was  a  Christian  church  among  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
which  had  successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Moslems  on^every 
side.  The  intelligence  excited  intense  enthusiasm,  and  an  em- 
bassy to  ascertain  the  facts  was  resolved  on.  After  ^rious  inef- 
fectual attempts,  Pedro  Cavilham  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
country,  and,  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  related  to  the  astonished 
court  the  result  of  his  discoveries.  An  interest  not  less  intense 
was  excited  in  the  court  of  Abyssinia  by  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  an  embassy  conveying  to  them,  in  the  seclusion  in  which 
they  had  so  long  been  surrounded  only  by  arrogant  Mnssul- 
inans  and  pagan  savages,  the  greetings  of  a  distant  and  powerful 
Christian  nation.  An  interchange  of  embassies  succeeded,  a 
treaty  was  made,  and,  at  the  request  of  Helena,  then  empress  of 
Abyssinia,  who  seemed  earnestly  desirous  of  improving  her  sub- 
jects, the  king  of  Portugal  sent  several  artists,  tradesmen,  and 
learned  men,  who  established  themselves  in  the  country.  The 
Abuna  designated  Bermudes,  a  Portuguese,  as  his  successor,  who 
was  afterwards  consecrated  by  the  Pope,  Bishop  of  Ethiopia. 
The  king  of  Portugal,  however,  intent  on  extending  his  power 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  valuing  his  alliance  with  Abyssinia  only 
as  a  means  of  advancing  his  selfish  designs,  proved  treacherous ; 
be  failed  to  send  the  promised  aid  against  the  Gal  las ;  and  at  last, 
when  a  few  Portuguese  soldiers  had  joined  the  Abyssinian  army 
and  the  Gallas  were  temporarily  subdued,  he  demanded  in  com- 
pensation nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of  the  Romish 
church  throughout  the  empire  and  the  surrender  of  one  third  of 
the  country  to  his  unconditional  possession.  This  led  to  a  rup- 
ture, the  Portuguese  Abuna  was  imprisoned,  a  new  orthodox  one 
sought  from  Egypt,  and  in  reply  to  the  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion, the  emperor,  Claudius,  declared  the  Pope  himself  a  heretic. 
At  this  juncture  Ignatius  Loyola  himself  oflfered  to  go  to  Abys- 
sinia and  attempt  to  reconcile  that  church  to  Rome ;  but  the  Pope, 
unwilling  to  spare  him  from  more  important  schemes  at  home, 
refused  permission.  The  newly  constituted  society  of  Jesuits, 
however,  undertook  the  work.  They  sent  out  missionaries  who, 
by  argument  and  st>phistry,  by  intimidation,  by  flattery  and  prom- 
ises, by  intrigue  and  every  Jesuitical  art,  labored  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold for  the  Romish  church.  At  last,  foiled  in  al^  their  machina- 
tions, they  instigated  the  neighboring  Mohammedan  tribes  to 
war,  and  sent  to  India  for  European  soldiers  to  aid  in  subduing 
the  empire  by  force.  The  Emperor,  Claudius,  a  man  whose  his- 
tory marks  him  among  the  truly  great,  personally  answered  them 
in  public  debates,  and,  according  to  the  Jesuits'  own  confession, 
by  his  profound  knowledge  and  clear  exposition  of  the  scriptures, 
completely  triumphed  over  them;  he  was  undaunted,  by  their 
threats,  unmoved  by  their  promises;  he  exposed  their  intrigues, 
and  resisted  their  arms ;  but  he  fell  in  battle,  transmitting  the  con- 
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test  to  his  successor,  Adam,  who  speedily  shared  the  same  fate. 
Uader  his  successor,  Malac  Saged,  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from 
the  country,  and  the  Pope  himself,  in  despair  of  success,  recalled 
them  and  c^ered  them  to  Ooa. 

Forty  years  afterwards  the  attempt  was  renewed.     The  first 
two  missionaries  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  im- 
prisoned seven  years.     The  report  of  this  catastrophe  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  embarkation  of  Abraham  de  Georgys,  a  Jesuit,  who 
landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Turkish  costume,  but  be- 
ing detected,  the  governor  '^gave  him  the  alternative,  as  he  had 
been  found  in  the  garb  of  a  Mohammedan,  either  openly  to  con- 
fess himself  one  or  to  submit  to  decapitation.     He  heroically 
cht^se  the  latter  and  was  forthwith  beheaded."    An  Italian  priest 
was  afterwards  sent,  who  shared  the  same  fate.     They  were, 
however,  followed  by  others,  who,  after  much  intriguing  and 
causing  much  confusion  and  bloodshed,  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
emperor's  favor.    He  ultimately  proclaimed  the  new  religion,  a 
patriarch  was  sent  out  by  the  Pope,  and  the  exercise  of  the  an- 
cient religion  forbidden.     Persecution  immediately  commenced 
— hitherto  unknown  in  Ethiopia — and  a  son-in-law  of  the  king 
and  his  sister  were  executed  as  heretics.     Says  Anthony,  an  in- 
stigator of  this  first  act  of  persecution,  with  much  exultation, 
"He  who  shall  hereafter  read  with  attention  the  history  of  Ethi- 
opia, will  not  fail  to  observe  the  intensity  of  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  at  that  tinie  manifested  in  the  country ;  and 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  nothing  less  than  miraculous,  that  the 
emperor  should  be  stirred  up  to  such  a  height  of  zeal,  as  to  take, 
in  defence  of  religion,  the  life  of  an  endeared  kinsman."     Bat 
though  by  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  and  the  promise  of 
European  aid,  the  king  had  been  induced  to  embrace  the  new  re- 
ligion, his  subjects  were  only  struck  with  horror.     Revolt  suc- 
ceeded revolt,  which  were  put  down  for  a  season,  the  army  of  the 
emperor  being  aided  by  Portuguese  soldiers ;  but  as  the  intrigues 
and  oppressions  of  the  Jesuits  became  more  intolerable,  the  op- 
position of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  resisted,  and  the  king 
was  compelled  to  send  a  herald  to  proclaim  the  free  exercise  of 
the  ancient  religion.     He  soon  after  died,  and  Basilides,  his  suc- 
cessor, banishednhe  Jesuits  from  his  dominions.     It  is  a  fact,  ex- 
emplifying the  perseverance  and  self- sacrifice  of  this  wonderful 
society,  that  four  of  the  missionaries,  pretending  to  leave   the 
kingdom,  fled  into  the  mountains  and  lingered  concealed  five 
years,  looking  for  the  arrival  of  Portuguese  troops  and  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  recommence  their  mission.     The  patriarch 
himself  fled  into  the  mountains  to  wait  the  expected  arrival  of 
troops ;  but,  being  discovered,  he  fled  to  Nubia,  where  he  was  en- 
slaved by  robbers.     After  a.  painful  captivity  he  was  redeemed, 
and  went  to  Goa,  where  he  made  a  last,  but  unavailing  attempt 
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to  enlist  an  army  for  the  conversion  of  Abyssinia.  Thus  ended 
the  second  mission.  It  is  stated  by  Ponce t,  who  fifty  years  after 
visited  the  country,  that  in  this  banishment  seven  thousand  Por- 
tuguese famih'es  left  Abyssinia.  Two  subsequent  attempu  were 
made  to  establish  Romish  missions  in  that  country,  but  without 
success.  The  last  was  in  1714.  Would  that  the  enthusiasm  ^t- 
tendiug  the  renewal  of  intercourse  between  the  Abyssinian  and 
European  churches,  had  been  guided  to  perpetuate  true  piety  and 
Christian  love.  Would  that  the  zeal,  the  treasure,  the  persever- 
ance, the  self-sacrifice,  expended  to  extend  the  despotism  of  Rome, 
had  been  expended  to  extend  the  religion  of  Christ.  The  civil 
wars  which  have  so  long  desolated  Abyssinia  appear  to  have  com- 
menced in  connection  with  these  Jesuit  missions. 

After  the  abortive  attempt  of  1714,  the  next  mission  is  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  book  before  us.  In  1808,  Abraham, 
a  learned  Ab3^sinian  who  had  accompanied  Bruce  in  his  travels, 
fell  in  with  the  French  vice-consul  at  Cairo.  The  latter  proposed 
to  him  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  Amharic — a  proposal 
in  which  Abraham  was  at  once  interested.  In  ten  years  he  com- 
pleted the  translation,  and  Mr.  Jowett  purchased  it  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  this  Society  the  four  gospels  and 
some  other  books  were  printed.  Excited  by  this,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  resolved  to  send  out  missionaries,  and  wrote, 
inquiring  for  suitable  men,  to  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society 
at  Basle.  The  result  was  that  Samuel  Gobat  and  Christian 
Kugler  were  appointed.  They  arrived  in  Cairo  in  1826,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  autumn  of  1829  that  they  were  able  to  enter 
Abyssinia.  Kugler,  accompanied  by  Aichinger,  a  Christian  car- 
penter, stopped  in  Tigre,  where  Kugler  died.  Gobat  went  to 
Gondar.  He  remained  three  years  in  the  country.  His  labors 
were  interrupted,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time,  by 
civil  wars;  but  he  had  a  Christian  courage  which  knew  no  fear, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-denial  which  shrunk  from  no  sacrifice ;  his 
holy  life  overawed  the  natives  and  won  their  confidence ;  priests 
and  others,  including  some  in  the  most  influential  stations,  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  desire  that  he  might  become  their  Abuna,  and 
that  teachers  might  be  sent  from  England ;  and  one  or  two 
seemed  to  be  awakened  to  some  earnest  desire  to  lead  a  Christian 
life.  He  revisted  the  country  in  1836  and  remained  eighteen 
months ;  but  during  all  the  time  he  was  prevented  by  sickness 
from  missionary  labor,  and  his  health  has  not  since  permitted  him 
to  renew  his  residence  there. 

Any  compend,  which  we  could  present,  of  his  missionary 
labors,  would  be  too  brief  to  be  interesting.  We  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  journal  itself.  We  simply  mention  two  points, 
of  much  practical  importance  in  missionary  labors  among  cor- 
rupt churches,  which  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  jour- 
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nal.  One  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  scripture  itself  to  silenoe 
the  most  subtle  controversies.  His  house  at  Grondar  was  daily 
visited  and  often  thronged  by  priests  and  others,  to  discuss  reli- 
gious questions;  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  observe  the 
tact  with  which  he  quoted  the  word  of  God,  in  reply  to  every 
question,  and  the  effect  which  his  appeals  to  the  Bible  had  to  si- 
lence, and  apparently  to  satisfy  every  inquirer.  "  It  is  truth ;  it 
is  truth,"  they  would  reply ;  "  this  man  speaks  the  Bible  only." 

His  journal  also  illustrates  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  mak- 
ing an  open  and  manly  avowal  of  what  the  gospel  requires. 
Though  repeatedly  cautioned  that  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  teach 
the  sinfulness  of  Mary,  or  to  declare  the  erroneousness  of  other 
favorite  opinions,  he  most  pointedly  and  openly  proclaimed  their 
errors  and  established  the  contrary  truth  from  the  word  of  God. 
With  equal  plainness  he  rebuked  their  sinful  customs.  But  in- 
stead of  injuring  his  influence,  this  manly  boldness  increased  it. 
They  would  say,  "  This  is  the  very  peari  of  while  men.  He  is 
the  only  man  in  the  country  that  dares  tell  us  the  truth." 

We  have  only  room  to  add  a  brief  notice  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  ancient  church. 

We  are  struck,  at  the  outset,  with  a  prevalence  of  Jewish  rites, 
such  as  characterizes  no  other  sect.  The  Jewish  Sabbath  was 
formerly  observed  as  strictly  as  the  Christian  ;  but  at  present  the 
strictness  of  its  observance  is  abated.  On  the  Christian  Sabbath, 
'*  the  men  generally  dispense  with  their  labor,  and  the  women 
abstain  from  their  usual  employments  of  grinding  and  spinning  ; 
in  all  other  respects,  they  ordinarily  pursue  their  worldly  avoca- 
tions with  the  same  zeal  and  assiduity  as  on  other  days."  They 
practice  circumcision  and  abstain  from  all  food  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaic  law ;  the  rite  of  sacrifice  is  common,  and  all  the  churches 
have  an  ark  or  chest,  a  sort  of  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  they 
literally  adore.  The  origin  of  this  prevalence  of  Jewish  cus- 
toms is  unknown.  The  Abyssinians  claim  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  was  the  queen  of  Abyssinia.  Tradition  reports  that  they 
were  converted  to  Judaism  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  "  It  seems 
a  fact  well  authenticated  by  the  historical  records  of  Ethiopia, 
that  the  coAimercial  relations,  which  existed  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  between  that  country  and  the  Holy  Land,  were  exteu- 
sive  and  well  established." 

Separated  as  they  have  been  from  the  Christian  world,  the 
Abyssinians  know  nothing  of  many  controversies  which  now  and 
in  past  ages  have  agitated  the  European  churches ;  the  mission- 
ary finds  himself  amid  the  very  discussions  of  the  earlier  centu- 
ries ;  he  seems  all  at  once  carried  back  to  the  very  days  of  Nes- 
torius  and  his  antagonist,  Cyrill.  As,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
we  are  restoring  the  Nestorians  to  the  life  of  a  true  piety,  how 
blessed  the  work  could  this  branch  of  the  opposing  sect  he  also 
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lifted  up  to  the  light  and  life  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  these  conflicting  parlies  be  brought  to  reciprocal  acquaint- 
ance, as  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus,  by  the  ministry  of  a  people, 
whose  ancestors  were  yet  heathen,  when  the  Nestorian  controver- 
sy was  at  its  height. 

The  particular  point  respecting  the  nature  of  Christ  most  dis- 
cussed among  them  at  present,  pertains  to  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     On  this  point  they  are  divided  among  them- 
selves into  three  parties.     One  party  suppose  that  the  anointing 
of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  Ghost  means,  that  Deity  then  entered  into 
union  with  humanity ;  and  where  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost,  ''the  name  Holy  Spirit  only  signifies  the 
deity  of  Christ."     Others  maintain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  then 
wrought  the  union  between  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ. 
The  third  party  contend  that  the  union  took  place  at  the  moment 
of  Christ's  conception,  but  that  he  received  the  Spirit  as  believers 
do,  to  qualify  him  for  his  work  of  redemption.     With  questions 
and  discussions  pei'taining  to  this  subject,  Gobat  was  perpetually 
assailed.     Of  other  questions  often  brought  up  and  earnestly  dis- 
cussed the  following  may  servaas  specimens.     ''Do  you  ascribe 
lo  Jesus  Christ  two  natures,  or  only  one  ?"     "  Independently  of 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  by  whom  was  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion visibly  commenced,  under  the  new  dispensation?  by  Jesus 
Christ,  or  by  his  apostles  ?"     "  At  what  stage  of  our  existence 
does  this  operation  (regeneration)  begin  in  (he  soul?"     "How 
is  regeneration  wrought  in  the  soul  ?"     "  When  Christ  shed  his 
blood,  was  it  his  humanity  only,  or  did  his  divinity  likewise  suf- 
fer death  ?"     "  What  is  your  opinion  of  Arius  and  his  followers?" 
"  Does  the  Holy  Spirit  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  or  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son?"     "When  did  Adam  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?"     "  How  long  did  Adam  continue  in  Paradise  ?"     "  What 
is  the  future  condition  of  unbaptized  infants?"     "How  can  a 
man  who  is  a  sinper  be  justified  before  God  ?"     "  By  whom  was 
Adam  saved  ?"     "  In  what  sense  is  Jesus  our  brother  ?"     These 
are  specimens  of  a  multitude  of  questions  daily  urged  on  Gobat, 
into  the  discussion  of  which  his  visiters  entered  with  as  much 
zest  as  Americans  exhibit  in  discussing  politics.     Thus  theologi- 
cal controversy  has  outlasted  the  Christian  life.     And  yet,  arid 
and  profitless  as  it  seems,  what  is  it  but  a  picture,  slightly  carica- 
tured, of  much  that  exists  among  ourselves  ?     What  is  a  vast 
proportion  of  it,  here  and  there,  but  ploughing  the  desert  only 
chat  the  plougher  may  be  the  more  surely  blinded  or  buried  by  its 
sands  ? 

The  Abyssinian  church  has  admitted  many  of  the  corruptions 
usually  found  in  corrupt  churches ;  as  the  invocation  of  saints, 
adoring  pictures  and  images,  baptismal  regeneration,  confession 
to  the  priest,  and  absolution,  penances  and  fasts.     To  fasting  is 
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consecrated  a  number  of  days  equal  to  nine  months  of  the  year, 
although  many  of  them  are  not  strictly  observed.  The  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  held  in  Tigre,  but  not  in  Amhara.  Ho- 
nasticism  prevails.  Gobat  found  some  who  had  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  severest  tortures.  One  monk,  for  instance,  called  on 
him,  who  while  living  secluded  in  the  mountains,  had  bound 
himself  with  a  chain  so  tightly  and  so  long,  as  to  break  one  of 
his  hips;  who  had  beaten  himself  with  sticks  till  his  body  was 
covered  with  bruises;  and  these  severities,  with  continual  fast- 
ings, had  ruined  his  constitution.  The  clergy  are  forbidden  to 
marry  after  ordination. 

There  is  no  preaching  in  their  churches.  Christianity  is  dis- 
tinguished from  false  religion,  pure  Christianity  from  corrupt, 
by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  preaching.  It  demands  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  piety  ;  its  great  agency  is  truth  ;  its  emotions 
are  emotions  awakened,  guided,  permeated  by  truth.  There- 
fore the  command,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations."  Every  tendency 
of  the  times  to  set  preaching  aside,  or  to  regard  preaching  otber- 
wise  than  as  the  great  business  of  the  ministry,  is  a  tendency 
to  corruption ;  a  tendency  to  make  the  minister  a  priest  rather 
than  a  preacher,  to  substitute  the  altar  for  the  pulpit,  to  make  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary  a  ritual  and,  not  a  ministry  of  the  word, 
and  to  sink  Christianity  first  into  a  gorgeous  form,  and  ultimately 
into  a  loathsome  corruption  and  an  oppressive  tyranny.  We  dis- 
like, therefore,  the  building  of  sanctuaries,  designed  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry,  after  the  model  of  those  cathedmls,  whose  sweep- 
ing aisles,  and  conspicuous  altar,  and  solemn  dimness,  were  de- 
signed to  give  the  highest  effect  to  processions,  and  chantings,  to 
wax  candles  and  tinkling  bells,  to  the  elevation  of  the  host  and 
all  the  ceremonies  of  a  corrupt  but  imposing  worship.  It  arises, 
we  suppose,  not  from  an  actual  depreciation  of  preaching  as  yet, 
but  from  the  ignorance  or  bad  taste  implied  in  imitating  for  one 
object,  a  style  of  architecture  fitted  only  for  another ;  from  a  dis- 
regard of  that  first  requisite  of  architecture,  which  has  been  called 
commodity y  that  is,  the  requisite  that  a  building  answer  the  end 
for  which  it  was  built ;  not  to  mention  its  disregard,  in  one  sense 
at  least,  of  Ruskin's  ''  Lamp  of  Truth,"  the  requisite  that  the 
building  show  on  its  face  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed; 
that  a  custom  house,  or  a  railroad  station  house  be  not  built  like  a 
church,  nor  a  house  for  public  speaking  like  a  cathedral  for  solemn 
shows.  And  in  this  view  of  the  prominence  of  preaching,  we 
have  often  wondered  that  the  Presbyterian  church  should  so  long 
have  sanctioned  the  sentiment,  which  has  crept  into  the  Direc- 
tory, that  prayer  and  praise  are  "  more  important"  parts  of  the 
services  of  God's  house  than  preaching.*   For  the  same  reason  we 

•  Directory  for  worship,  chap,  vi,  article  4. 
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deprecate  the  tendency  to  substitute  exciting  the  emotions  for  in- 
struction in  the  truth ;  and,  in  other  quarters,  the  fashionable 
sentiment  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  hear  more  than  one  sermon 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  complaining  recently  begun  of  '*  the  im- 
moderate desire  of  preaching  in  New  England."  These  are  begin- 
nings of  a  tendency  to  fatal  evil.  The  history  of  corrupt  churches 
is  a  luminous  commentary  on  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  preaching  in  advanc- 
ing and  maintaining  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  thrilling  warn- 
ing against  every  tendency  to  sink  preaching  from  its  preemin- 
ence ;  for  such  a  depreciation  of  preaching  has  attended  the 
corruption  of  the  churches  which  have  gradually  sunk  to  a 
servility  of  baptized  heathenism,  more  contemptible  than  Mo- 
hammedism  itself. 

Such  is  the  church  of  Abyssinia.  The  story  of  Gobat  awak- 
ens an  intense  interest  in  its  behalf,  both  on  account  of  its  past 
history  and  its  present  claims.  Why  has  God  preserved  it  so  re- 
markably, if  not  to  perform  an  important  work  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  Africa?  Though  the  vitality  of  religion  is  gone  from 
among  them,  yet  here  is  a  people  with  an  intense  attachment  to 
the  Christian  name,  admitting  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  allowing  its  free  circulation,  entangled  by  obedience  to 
no  foreign  Pope  or  Patriarch.  Why  should  not  such  a  people  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Missionary  Societies?  Why  should  we 
not  be  encouraged  by  God's  blessing  on  our  efforts  among  Nesto- 
rians  and  Armenians,  to  seek  the  salvation  of  this  ancient  Chris- 
tian community  ?  The  anarchy  and  civil  war  prevailing  are  indeed 
serious  obstacles ;  but  the  success  of  Gobat,  in  commanding  the 
respect  and  awakening  the  interest  of  the  people,  proves  that  they 
are  not  insuperable.  And  the  fact,  that  unsettled  as  he  was  and 
brief  as  was  his  stay,  he  found  here  and  there  a  serious  inquirer, 
is  an  omen  of  greater  results  which  a  more  permanent  mission 
might  accompUsh.  Oh  for  the  zeal  which  animated  the  Jesuits, 
to  send  men  out,  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  which  obsta- 
cles could  not  daunt,  to  save  this  ancient  church.  "  Would  that 
their  armorial  ensigns,  which  represent,  upon  a  red  ground,  a 
golden  lion  in  the  attitude  of  walking,  with  the  motto,  '  The 
lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hath  gotten  him  the  victory,'  might 
speedily  receive  a  complete  realization." 
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Art.    IV.  — perfect   LOVE    ATTAINED. 

Riches  of  Grace,  or  the  Blessing  of  Perfect  Love,  as  experi- 
enced, enjoyed  and  recorded  by  Living  Witnesses,  Edited  by 
Rev.  D.  S.  King.     Hartford :  E.  Hunt.     1849. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  deprecates  all  criticism  in  behalf 
of  a  portion  of  its  contents,  and  defies  it  in  behalf  of  the  rest, 
A  medium  between  the  deprecation  and  the  defiance  would 
seem  to  be  a  simple  request  that  it  might  be  judged  as  a  whole 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  that  the  influence  which  it  is  fitted  to 
exert  might  be  estimated  by  the  impression  which  it  actually 
produces  upon  the  mind  of  its  reader.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
present  such  an  estimate  of  the  book  in  the  present  article. 

It  purports  to  give,  in  its  four  hundred  and  fifty  well  printed 
pages,  the  recorded  experience  of  sixty-two  "Living  Witnesses," 
on  a  subject  of  the  most  momentous  interest  to  the  Christiaa 
world,  and  indeed  to  all  mankind.  It  is  but  a  simple  fact  that  is 
in  question,  and  the  editor  of  this  volume  has  sought  to  decide  it 
by  an  array  of  testimony  thirty-fold  stronger  than  that  required 
by  the  Mosaic  code.  And  no  valid  objection  can  be  urged 
i^ainst  the  general  competency  of  the  witnesses  to  testify  on 
such  subjects  as  are  capable  of  being  decided  by  the  mere  force 
of  human  testimony.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  editor,  that 
"  from  personal  acquaintance  and  from  good  vouchers,"  he  knows 
them  to  be  "  persons  of  respectability,  and  of  established  Chris- 
tian character."  Though  the  names,  "  for  reasons  which,"  it  is 
presumed,  "  the  reader  can  fully  appreciate,  are  not  given,"  yet, 
incidental  expressions,  and  in  many  instances  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  their  several  records,  sufficiently  show  that  there  must 
be  a  great  diversity  among  them,  in  character,  condition  and  at- 
tainments, in  every  other  respect  save  the  common  conviction  of 
having  alike  attained  to  the  experience  of  ''perfect  love."  In 
order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  give  greater  weight  to  their  united 
testimony,  the  "  witnesses"  have  been  summoned  from  parts  the 
most  distant,  and  from  stations  of  obscurity  and  notoriety,  the 
most  diverse,  from  the  widely  known  and  respected  President  of 
the  Institution  at  Oberlin,  down  to  the  humble  and  devout  wo- 
man who  conscientiously  triumphs  over  the  becoming  modesty 
of  her  sex  so  far  as  to  lift  up  her  voice  in  loud  acclamations  oi 
''glory"  in  the  public  sanctuary  or  the  more  retired  "class 
meeting." 

These  witnesses  do  indeed  exhibit  much  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
buke and  controversy  in  their  depositions.  They  make  many 
formal  statements  of  doctrine,  and  they' bring  forward,  what  nn- 
doubtedly  seems  to  them^  both  a  necessary  and  formidable  array 
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of  arguments,  to  prove  that  God  desires  bis  people  to  be  holy ; 
that  Christ  died  to  save  them  from  their  sins,  all  and  individually, 
now  and  forever ;  that  he  constantly  offers  them  grace  sufficient, 
if  rightly  improved,  thus  to  save  them  ;  that  they  ought  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offered  grace ;  and  that  what  they  ought  to 
do,  they  can  do.  But  these  doctrines  are  seldom  practically  de- 
nied by  Christians,  whatever  they  may  maintain  theoretically. 
And  if  they  were  denied,  any  amount  of  merely  human  testi- 
mony, could  not  change  the  fact  in  the  least ;  for  that  depends 
upon  the  word,  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  and  upon  the  necessary 
conditions  of  human  obligation.  It*  is  not  therefore  for  the  pur- 
pose of  argument  or  controversy  that  these  "  Witnesses"  appear. 
The  worth  of  their  testimony,  is  to  be  judged  by  the  strictness 
with  which  they  confine  themselves  to  the  statement  of  fact,  or 
rather  of  what  they  believe  to  be  fact.  And  however  far  they 
may  wander  from  the  real  question  at  issue,  however  extravagant, 
indefinite  or  meaningless  their  language  may  often  be,  they  are 
unanimous  in  declaring  one  thing ;  that  is,  that  they  have  fully 
complied  with  the  universally  admitted  obligation ;  that  their 
moral  attainments  have  been  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  de- 
gree of  rectitude.  They  all  affirm  in  some  form  again  and  again 
and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  they  are  perfectly  holy ; 
that  they  love  the  Lord  God  with  the  whole  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  and  mind ;  that  their  whole  being  is  absorbed  in  the 
desire  to  obey  his  commands ;  that  they  have  no  volition,  no 
thought,  no  emotion  which  is  in  the  least  degree  at  variance  witk 
the  divine  will ;  that  they  as  completely  fulfill  the  end  of  their 
being  as  the  angels  of  God  do  theirs ;  that  they  in  their  place 
as  men,  are  as  perfect,  as  complete,  as  holy,  as  the  infinite  God 
is  in  his.  So  they  declare,  repeatedly  and  with  evet'y  variety  of 
the  most  solemn  asseveration.  And  they  challenge  the  world  to 
receive  without  doubt  or  question  their  simple  verbal  testimony 
that  they  have  attained  to  such  a  state,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
nounced by  their  pure  minds  as  tempters-  and  co-workers  with 
Satan  to  pull  them  down  from  their  heights  of  holiness  and  of 
love.  . 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it  a  very  difficult  question 
for  any  one  to  decide,  whether  he  has  employed  his  powers  or  his 
opportunities  in  any  respect,  for  any  purpose,  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability.  Can  the  scholar  ever  say  that  in  a  given  time  he 
has  learned  the  utmost  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  learn  ? 
Can  an  individual,  in  any  station,  however  public  or  private,  be 
positively  certain,  that  he  is  at  all  times  exerting  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  influence  for  good  that  is  possible  for  him  to  exert  ?  Can 
the  artisan,  the  day  laborer,  declare  upon  oath  that  he  has  in  any 
ease  employed  his  strength,  or  his  skill,  to  the  utmost  ?  Is  the 
fact  in  any  such  case  so  clear  that  one  can  believe  it  as  fully  as 
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he  "believes  his  own  existence!"  But  these  writers  declare 
themselves  so  to  believe  a  fact  upon  which  it  is  incalculably 
more  difficult  to  decide.  And  many  of  those  who  make  such 
professions  are  persons  who  would  not  be  expected  to  speak 
rashly,  or  ignorantly,  but  with  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
things  whereof  they  affirm.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  teachers  or  students  in  literary  and 
theological  institutions.  And  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  free 
from  the  charge  of  letting  down  the  standard  of  holiness  to  ac- 
commodate their  own  imperfections.  The  language  which  we 
have  used  to  express  the  general  tenor  of  their  professions,  does 
not  at  all  exaggerate  the  attainments  which  they  claim  to  have 
made.  Notwithstanding  all  that  they  know  of  the  ten  thousand 
contingencies  which  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  truly  esti* 
mating  the  precise  moral  condition  of  any  one  human  heart,  they 
claim  to  have  perfectly  ascertained  that  of  their  own.  They  say 
they  **A:n(wr,"  that  they  are  as  sure  as  they  are  of  their  exist- 
ence, that  they  can  not  have  erred  in  the  least  in  their  judgment 
of  themselves.  And  that  judgment  is,  that  they  are  already 
"  wholly  sanctified  in  spirit  and  soul  and  body."  They  never 
for  a  moment  voluntarily  employ  their  minds,  their  hearts,  their 
hands,  in  any  other  than  the  best  possible  manner.  And  in  or- 
der so  to  employ  their  faculties,  they  have  all  the  requisite  knowt- 
edge  of  their  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  and  of  the  outward 
world,  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attain.  And  according  to 
the  best  judgment  which,  with  the  aid  of  such  knowledge,  they 
can  form,  they  never  speak  or  ke^p  silence,  they  never  indulge 
or  deny  appetite,  they  never  labor  or  repose,  to  the  least  degree 
of  excess,  or  at  any  other  times  than  the  best.  They  are  just  as 
prompt,  faithful  and  industrious,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  all  their  engagements,  in  the  discharge  of  all  their 
public  and  private  duties,  in  the  employment  of  all  possible 
means  for  attaining  still  more  perfect  knowledge,  as  rapidly  as 
providence  gives  them  the  opportunity.  They  know  at  each 
successive  moment  all  that  they  ought  to  know,  that  is,  all  they 
can  know,  about  the  purposes  for  which  they  should  employ  their 
powers,  their  opportunities  and  their  possessions;  and  they  weve^ 
fail  so  to  employ  them  as  they  judge  in  the  light  of  such  utmost 
attainable  knowledge  shall  be  most  for  God's  glory  and  man's 
happiness.  They  never  lie  down  to  sleep  at  night,  without  the 
conviction  that  they  have  done  just  as  much  during  the  day,  as 
they  possibly  could  do,  for  the  honor  of  Christ  and  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  They  have  no  sins  to  confess  save  those  that 
were  "done  in  their  days  of  nature ;"  and  they  have  the  •*  per- 
fect assurance,"  they  believe  "  as  much  as  they  believe  their  own 
existence,"  that  those  sins  are  already  pardoned.  At  home  and 
abroad;  in  the  field,  the  workshop  and  the  sanctuary;  when 
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they  go  out,  and  when  they  come  in ;  when  they  rise  up  and 
when  they  sit  down ;  the  whole  current  of  their  thoughts,  every 
volition  and  every  emotion  of  their  minds,  is  in  perfect,  intelli- 
gent and  active  conformity  to  the  divine  will.  All  their  professed 
and  admitted  attainments  in  the  various  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  all  that  they  know  of  the  human  mind,  of  human 
motives,  and  of  the  complex  and  endlessly  diversified  details  of 
human  duty,  fail  to  remind  them  of  any  such  deficiency  in  moral 
character,  as  that  they  can  sincerely  confess  themselves  in  the 
least  degree  guilty  before  God. 

So  much  they  profess,  so  much  they  rrmsi  profess  in  claiming 
to  have  attained  moral  perfection.  So  they  understand  it  them- 
selves; so  teaches  the  authority  to  which  they  refer  with  the 
greatest  deference.  Some  of  them  do  indeed  insist  upon  a  dis- 
tinction between  angelic  and  human  perfection.  But  most  of 
them  seem  to  be  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  moral  perfection 
must  be  in  all  creatures  essentially  the  same.  In  man,  not  less 
than  in  angel,  perfect  holiness  must  consist  in  the  full  consecra- 
tion of  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  And  although  as  his 
powers,  his  intelligence  and  his  opportunities  enlarge,  he  may 
make  a  greater  sacrifice  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  previous 
offerings,  yet  it  can  never  be  greater  in  proportion  to  his  obligation. 
He  can  never  give  more  than  himself,  his  all.  The  angel  does 
DO  more  than  give  himself  and  he  is  perfect.  Man,  if  he  would 
be,  must  give  nothing  less  than  himself.  And  when  that  is  done, 
no  higher  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  motive  which  constitutes 
the  main-spring  of  action,  is  possible.  And  so  most  of  these 
writers  understand  it.  And  whether  so  understanding  it  or  not, 
all  claim  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  moral  perfection,  which  is 
thus  as  high  in  proportion  to  their  responsibilities  as  that  of  the 
angels  is  in  proportion  to  theirs.  To  show  that  such  is  the  fact, 
these  recorded  ^'  experiences"  are  presented  to  the  world. 

The  question  then  arises  at  once,  are  the  experiences  to  be 
trusted  ?  Is  the  testimony  to  be  received  ?  If  it  is,  then  we 
must  conclude,  not  simply  that  there  are  sixty  of  the  children  of 
Adam  who  do  good  and  sin  not.  If  there  are  so  many,  there  not 
only  may  be,  and  should  be,  there  must  be,  there  are,  many 
more.  For  it  surely  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  these  sixty  are 
righteous  above  all  the  children  of  God  who  dwell  on  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  even  if  others  do  not  assert  their  perfect  righteous- 
ness, but  leave  their  conduct  to  speak  the  character  of  their 
hearts. 

Now  we  do  not  intend  to  question  the  sincerity  of  these  wit- 
nesses, nor  the  fact  that  they  have  actually  made  great  attain- 
ments in  piety.  The  volume  which  they  have  unitedly  written, 
is  sufficient  evidence,  that  with  them,  religion  is  the  great  sub- 
ject of  thought  and  of  interest.     While  the  intelligent  and  can- 
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did  reader  will  find  much  in  these  narratives  that  is  objection- 
able, they  must  yet  increase  his  desire  for  a  more  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God.  But  when  we  come  to  the  question, 
whether  these  writers,  from  their  own  experience  as  disclosed  in 
this  volume,  have  a  peculiar  fitness  to  declare  <Hhe  grand  secret 
of  holy  living,"  we  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  whereiD 
they  are  better  guides  than  many  others,  who  say  much  les 
about  themselves,  and  who  make  nothing  like  such  high  profes- 
sions of  personal  sanctity.  Still  more,  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  are  to  regard  their  assertion  alone  as  sufficient 
evidence  that^they  keep  the  whole  law  of  God,  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  their  testimony  convinces  us  that  it  must  be  received 
with  some  degree  of  abatement.  And  in  stating  the  grounds  for 
such  a  conclusion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  may  be 
•drawn  from  these  "experiences"  themselves  as  they  stand  re- 
corded before  us,  leaving  the  question  of  fact  whether  these  per- 
sons are  entirely  sanctified,  and  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
on  the  subject,  untouched.  All  we  say  is  this ;  we  shall  have  much 
hesitancy  in  believing  that  all  these  witnesses  are  "entirely  sanc- 
tified," until  we  receive  more  evidence  of  the  fact  than  is  pre- 
sented in  this  volume  of  their  testimony.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  that  hesitancy  are  the  following. 

1.  These  "  experiences"  or  expressions,  are  not  characterized 
by  such  a  degree  of  candor  and  simplicity  as  might  justly  be 
expected  were  the  hearts  of  the  writers  in  a  state  of  "  perfect 
love,"  unstained  by  a  shadow  of  a  shade  of  sin. 

There  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  appearance  of  artifice,  in  work- 
ing up  the  narrative  of  mental  conflict  to  an  ambitious  and  dra- 
matic intensity,  which  ill  comports  with  the  meek  and  childlike 
simplicity  of  the  beloved  disciple.  Many  of  the  descriptions  of 
internal  struggles,  while  abounding  in  the  most  extravagant  lan- 
guage, have  so  little  genuine  pathos  or  reality,  so  little  definite- 
ness  of  meaning,  as  to  awaken  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
written  under  the  influence  of  hypothetical  or  unnatural  emotion. 
Thus,  one  speaks  of  the  "chills  of  death  running  lengthwise  of 
his  soul,  leaving  a  wake  of  sorrows  behind."  We  have  heard 
of  a  reformed  drunkard,  who  described  the  effects  of  a  single 
glass,  which  he  was  induced  to  drink  after  long  abstinence,  by 
saying  "  he  felt  as  if  he  was  sitting  astride  the  ridge  of  the  old 
meeting  house  and  every  shingle  was  a  Jews  harp."  He  used 
such  language,  not  because  he  thought  there  was  any  truth  or 
meaning  in  it,  but  because  he  was  speaking  in  a  public  meeting, 
and  must  say  something  that  would  make  an  impression.  Is 
there  any  more  truth  or  reality  in  this  nautical  description,  in 
which  the  "  perfect  witness"  makes  the  soul  a  subject  of  longi- 
tudinal mensuration  ?  In  the  agony  and  desperation  of  his  con- 
flict with  sin,  again  he  says,  his  "extremities  grew  cold" — bis 
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"  blood  stopped" — ^his  "  breath  grew  short."  Is  it  probable,  is  it 
natural,  that  one,  whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  a  purely  men- 
tal conflict,  would  thus  as  it  were,  at  the  same  time,  stand  aside 
from  himself,  and  observe  and  note  down  in  his  memory,  the 
effects  of  the  struggle  upon  his  bodily  constitution  ?  His  ^<  mem- 
ory kindled  like  a  furnace" — his  '^  reason  developed  by  hard  study 
reached  into  eternity" — "the  deep  agony  of"  his  **soul  increased 
in  proportion  to"  his  "vision  of"  his  "state  of  guilt  and"  his 
"certain  doom."  And  yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  deliberately 
exploring  his  pulse,  counting  his  respirations,  testing  the  temper- 
ature of  his  extremities !  Is  a  person,  whose  "  blood  has  stop- 
ped" in  "  seeming"  or  actual  death,  sensible  of  the  coldness  of 
his  "  extremities,"  or  does  it  require  a  hand  in  which  the  warm 
life  blood  is  still  moving,  to  discover  the  fact?  But  this  person 
describes  himself  as  being  entirely  alone.  And  similar  evidences 
might  be  collected  from  almost  any  portion  of  the  volume,  show- 
ing that  instead  of  the  perfect  candor  and  simplicity  most  to 
be  desired  in  such  narratives,  we  have  something  that  looks 
altogether  too  much  like  ambitious  and  overwrought  representa- 
tions of  unreal  emotion. 

Some  of  the  writers  quote  from  their  professed  diaries,  writ- 
ten out  years  before  making  the  communication  to  the  editor 
of  the  present  volume,  and  exhibiting  the  record  which  they 
made  of  their  own  feelings,  at  a  time  long  before  they  came 
to  the  experience  of  "  perfect  love,"  or  knew  the  "  way"  by 
which  it  was  to  be  attained.  And  yet  expressions  and  senti- 
ments occur  in  those  extracts,  such  as  could  hardly  have  found 
a  place  there,  had  the  writers  at  the  date,  been  as  ignorant  as 
they  labor  to  show  themselves  to  have  been,  then,  of  the  per- 
fect knowledge,  and  the  ineffable  experience  alledged  to  have 
been  subsequently  acquired.  Thus  the  diaries  of  different  dates 
appear  as  if  they  had  been  altered  from  their  original  form,  or 
had  been  written  off  at  once  for  a  specific  purpose.  At  any  rate 
the  composition  as  it  stands  in  the  extracts,  written  when  and 
bow  they  may  have  been,  could  not  easily  have  been  made  what 
it  is,  had  not  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  recording  it  been  occu- 
pied with  the  idea  of  publicity  in  the  class  meeting,  or  the  news- 
paper, or  the  printed  volume,  quite  as  much  as  with  a  private  dis- 
section and  demonstration  of  the  anatomy  of  his  own  heart. 

The  narratives,  and  even  the  diaries  themselves,  not  uufre- 
quently  assume  the  form  of  discussions  and  disputations ;  and 
thus  the  person  who  offers  himself  as  a  witi^ess,  instead  of  bear- 
ing simple  and  direct  testimony  to  a  fact,  passes  within  the  bar 
to  argue  the  whole  question,  and  then  closes  with  taking  his  seat 
upon  the  bench  to  pronounce  judgment.  And  he  confirms  his 
right  to  do  so,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  decisions,  by  appealing  to 
the  *'  witness  of  the  spirit,"  testifying  within  him  that  he  is  in  a 
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state  of  "perfect  love,"  and  "can  not  sin."  Thus  instead  of 
giving  actual  information  on  the  great  subject  of  inquiry,  they 
too  often  occupy  the  pages  with  reproving  others,  especially 
Christians  in  the  church  at  large,  and  their  own  individual 
churches  in  particular,  for  not  receiving  their  assertions  as  equiv- 
alent to  divine  testimony.  We  should  hardly  expect  such  things 
from  persons  who  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  of 
holiness,  and  of  perfect  love,  to  testify  what  God  has  done  for 
their  souls. 

2.  Another  reason  for  hesitating  to  receive  these  as  narratives 
of  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  highest  possible  Christian  expe- 
rience, is,  they  are  in  several  particulars  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves and  contradictory. 

The  writers  claim  to  be  perfectly  holy,  yet,  they  say  "con- 
science reproves"  them.  But  does  conscience  reprove  for  any 
thing  else  than  sin  ?  They  speak  of  having  "  fallen  through 
want  of  proper  watchfulness,"  of  "  having  been  decoyed  into  old 
sins  by  Satan  transforming  himself  into  an  angel  of  light;"  and  yet 
in  the  same  breath  they  declare  that  their  state  of  "  perfect  love" 
has  not  been  for  an  hour  interrupted  since  they  "found  the  Lord." 
They  speak  of  being  "kept  in  perfect  peace,"  being  "cleansed 
from  all  sin,"  and  yet  believing  that  their  "unavoidable  defects 
are  constantly  pardoned."  But  what  need  of  pardon  for  unavoid- 
able defects?  Surely  it  is  nothing  but  intelligent,  voluntary  dis- 
obedience that  can  be  the  subject  of  pardon.  Have  the  angels, 
and  the  perfected  spirits  of  the  just,  any  need  to  be  "continually 
pardoned  ?"  Does  conscience  reprove  them  ?  To  be  sure,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  these  "  witnesses"  sometimes  insist  very 
much  upon  a  distinction  between  angelic  and  human  perfection. 
But  we  say  again  that  their  urgency  on  that  point  is  entirely  gra- 
tuitous. For  no  one  pretends  that  man,  in  order  to  become  per- 
fect, must  cease  to  be  man.  It  is  his  depravity,  not  his  human- 
ity, that  is  in  the  way  of  his  perfection.  And  that  obstacle, 
these  writers  claim  to  have  entirely  overcome.  And  besides, 
moral  perfection  from  its  very  nature  must  be  in  all  beings  essen- 
tially the  same.  And  thus  these  witnesses,  while  they  claim  to 
be  as  holy  as  the  angels,  admit  that  conscience  reproves,  and  that 
they  "continually"  need  pardon. 

These  writers  uniformly  declare  that  they  enjoy  "  perfect 
peace,"  "  perfect  happiness,"  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  dwell 
much  upon  their  "  trials,"  "burdens,"  "griefe,"  "sorrows,"  "  per- 
secutions." One  speaks  of  being  in  "great  heaviness"  from 
various  temptations,  yet  "  never  for  once  yielding  to  them ;" 
never  experiencing  the  least  degree  of  "doubt,"  or  fear  of  death, 
or  hell,  or  "falling  from  grace.;"  never  enjoying  any  thing  less 
than  "perfect  peace;"  "sometimes  weeping,  sorrowing,  griev- 
ing," yet  "just  atf  happy  with  sorrow  and  grief,  as  with  joyous 
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emotions."  Another  bewails  his  hard  lot  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  describes  himself  as  ^'opposed,  tempted,  neglected,  abused, 
impoverished."  Many  have  much  to  say  of  the  **  persecutions" 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  then  urge  it  as  decisive  evi- 
dence of  the  ^' grace  that  is  in  their  inmost  soul,"  that  they 
can  bear  such  tribulation  for  righteousness'  sake.  But  has  the 
work  of  persecution  been  going  on  in  this  land  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  where  all  these  witnesses  have  their  home? 
Has  any  body  been  deprived  of  life,  or  liberty,  or  property,  or 
reputation,  or  been  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  on  ac- 
count of  obeying  the  gospel,  in  that  portion  of  our  land,  and 
within  the  period  covered  by  these  narratives  ?  Has  there  been 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  the  truth,  any  thing  so  cruel,  so  terrible, 
as  that  those  whose  souls  are  filled  to  repletion  with  the  disposi- 
tion "to  bear  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  to  endure  all  things," 
are  compelled  to  proclaim  themselves  to  the  world  as  martyrs? 
Common  observation  invariably  finds  that,  with  us  and  in  our 
time,  those  who  are  most  meek,  humble,  faithful,  holy,  harmless, 
uudefiled  in  their  lives,  are,  of  all  others,  least  exposed  to  annoy- 
ance, abuse  or  injustice  from  their  fellow  men.  And  if  these 
"  witnesses"  possess  all  such  Christian  graces  in  perfection,  how  is 
it  that  they  can  have  suffered  any  thing  that,  even  by  an  extrav- 
agant figure  of  speech,  can  be  called  persecution  ?  Here  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  complain  that  they  are  "abused" 
and  "neglected."  But  are  not  ministers  as  a  class,  more  sure 
than  any  others  of  being  respected  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
desert  ?  Is  any  class  of  persons  in  any  thing  like  as  much  dan- 
ger of  actually  suffering  in  their  spiritual  interest,  from  the  exces- 
sive deference  paid  by  others  to  their  supposed  sanctity  and  self- 
denial,  rather  than  from  "neglect,"  or  "abuse?"  And  shall  those 
who  claim  to  have  left  their  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  in  the 
church  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  behind  them  in  the 
Christian  race,  instead  of  inviting  and  cheering  the  lingerers  on- 
ward to  overtake  them,  send  back  continually  a  piteous  and  dis- 
couraging wail  over  the  abuse  and  poverty  and  persecution  which 
they  are  suffering?  We  should  suppose,  that  while  in  the  pos- 
session of  "  perfect  peace,"  " perfect  love,"  "perfect  joy,"  it  would 
DOt  once  occur  to  them  to  speak  of  the  petty  trials  and  difficulties 
which  are  inseparable  from  this  earthly  lot. 

These  persons  claim  to  live  entirely  by  faith,  to  be  guided  in 
all  things  by  the  Spirit ;  and  yet  many  of  their  most  cherished 
views  are  exceedingly  sensuous,  material  and  mercenary.  They 
speak  of  ^' going  to  the  Lord,"  as  men  speak  of  going  to  call 
upon  a  friend  at  a  distance.  They  speak  of  "  telling  the  Lord," 
in  terms  gross  enough  to  imply  that  he  has  need  of  information 
from  them.  They  speak  of  having  made  contracts  and  bargains 
with  their  Maker — they,  with  diplomatic  coolness,  taking  the  ini- 
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tiati^e  by  proposing  conditions  to  him,  and  fixing  the  coDsidera- 
tion  for  which  they  would  engage  to  render  him  certain  services. 
One  speaks  of  '<  language  communicated  to  his  senses  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  clear  as  if  written  in  letters  of  gold."  Another 
''feels  the  Spirit  poured  out  almost  as  sensibly  as  water."  An- 
other ''jumps  with  all  his  might,"  "  turns  a  somerset,"  and  "is 
caught  by  the  Savior."  Another  "  takes  a  long  leap  out  of  him- 
self into  the  cleft  side  of  Jesus."  Aoother,  describing  the  views 
which  he  had  of  heaven  in  one  of  his  most  holy  raptures,  says 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  "  that  it  was  about  as  high  as  the  steeple 
of  the  church,  and  that  if  he  prayed  aloud,  the  angels  would 
hear  him  in  heaven." 

And  it  is  by  such  language,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  that 
the  writers  would  describe  their  experience  of  perfect  love,  and 
would  instruct  others  in  the  way  of  attaining  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  faith  and  spiritual  joy.  The  earnest  seeker  after  holi- 
dess  is  left  to  infer  that  he  is  making  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
"  heavenly  way,"  so  long  as  he  has  not  the  same  "  abundance  of 
visions,"  hears  no  voices  of  the  spirit  "  speaking  to  the  senses," 
has  no  convulsions  of  body  or  raptures  of  mind,  no  experi- 
ence of  any  kind,  save  such  as  he  can  describe  in  quiet,  unaf- 
fected, intelligible  language. 

These  writers  present  themselves  to  the  world  as  model  Chris- 
tians, reproving  and  admonishing  all  others  for  falling  behind 
them  in  excellence  of  character  and  fullness  of  spiritual  knowl- 
edge ;  yet  so  far  as  they  give  any  intelligible  account  of  them- 
selves, it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  able  to  disclose,  in  respect 
either  to  Christian  knowledge,  or  experience,  any  thing  more 
than  what  Christians  have  always  practically  known  and  believed 
and  acted  upon.  They  state,  as  extraordinary  discoveries,  cer- 
tain views  of  the  fullness  of  the  atonement,  of  the  means  and 
of  the  possibility  of  sanctification,  of  the  grace  offered  to  the 
believer  adequate  to  his  every  want.  Yet  these  views  are  al- 
ready, and  have  been  for  ages,  the  unfailing  source  of  hope  and 
joy  to  the  followers  of  Christ.  They  speak  of  their  "  first"  and 
"  second  conversion ;"  and  while  they  are  positive  in  asserting 
and  believing  the  genuineness  of  the  "first,"  they  labor  indns- 
trionsly  to  deny  all  evidence  of  its  reality,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
more  glory  upon  the  "  second."  And  yet  they  give  no  evidence 
of  having  consecrated  themselves  any  more  fully  to  Christ  in 
their  "  second  conversion,"  than  is  necessarily  involved  in  the 
very  first  act  of  faith  in  Him  as  the  only  Redeemer. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  those  whose  "  whole  soul  and 
body  and  spirit"  have  been  already  wholly  sanctified,  would 
have  preserved  a  greater  degree  of  consistency  with  themselves 
in  detailing  the  various  aspects  of  their  own  experience,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  consistency  with  truth  itself,  when  attempting 
to  enforce  it  upon  the  minds  of  others. 
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3.  The  self-confidence  of  these  writers  is  so  excessive  as  to 
lead  us,  in  some  degree,  to  distrust  the  justness,  as  well  as  the 
permanency  of  their  convictions. 

They  profess  to  have  arrived  at  views  of  truth,  and  a  degree  of 
'  moral  attainment,  in  the  perfect  rectitude  of  which,  they  as 
much  believe  as  they  do  in  their  own  existence.  And  yet, 
in  many  instances,  they  acknowledge  that  they  have  been  at 
other  times  just  as  sincere  in  adopting  certain  other  views  and 
courses  of  conduct,  and  that  they  afterwards  found  that  they  had 
been  wrong.  They  then  <' supposed  themselves  to  have  been 
divinely  led,"  and  afterward  believed  quite  the  contrary.  What 
has  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  misled  in  their  present 
convictions  ?  The  wisest  and  best  men  that  have  ever  lived, 
have  ever  been  more  ready  to  acknowledge  their  liability  to  err 
in  their  opinions  and  in  their  conduct,  than  the  ignorant  and  fool- 
hardy, who  usually  do  err  in  both. 

But  these  persons  believe  themselves  to  be  '^  led  by  the  Spirit," 
and  therefore  enabled  to  solve  difficulties  which  were  otherwise 
beyond  their  power.  And  how  do  they  conceive  that  the  Spirit 
makes  known  his  guidance  to  them  ?  One  opens  the  Bible  at 
random,  first  "desiring  the  Lord  to  direct  his  eye  to  a  passage" 
that  will  answer  the  question  with  which  his  mind  is  embarrassed. 
And  the  passage  which  first  arrests  his  attention,  he  receives  as 
"  the  one  by  which  the  Spirit  answers  his  request.  Another  en- 
gages to  do  some  specified  act,  or  binds  himself  to  believe  the 
truth  of  some  proposition,  on  condition  that  some  desired  impres- 
sion shall  be  made  upon  his  mind  within  a  given  time.  That 
impression  he  conceives  to  be  made  conformably  to  the  condi- 
tions which  he  has  proposed,  and  he  receives  it  as  the  "  witness 
of  the  Spirit,"  that  the  proposition  is  true,  or  that  the  course  of 
conduct  is  binding.  The  memory  of  another  brings  up  vividly 
before  his  mind  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture,  and  he  receives 
that  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  deciding  for  him  a  question, 
the  decision  of  which  would  otherwise  have  cost  him  much  de- 
liberate reflection  and  inquiry.  Another  dreams  a  dream,  and 
thus  receives  what  he  regards  as  intimations  of  divine  will.  And 
all  firmly  believe  that  the  Spirit  in  one  way  and  another  continu- 
ally gives  them  the  secret  "witness"  of  the  entire  rectitude  of 
their  conduct.  And  they  have  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  minds.  Did  ever  prophets,  evangelists,  or 
apostles,  believe  themselves  to  be  more  essentially  inspired? 
And  indeed  the  very  words  of  the  Savior  which  have  always 
been  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  apostles  were  in- 
spired, are  quoted  by  these  writers  to  prove  that  they  are. 

And  while  cherishing  such  unhesitating  assurance  that  they 
are  guided  by  the  Spirit  in  their  opinions  as  well  as  their  con- 
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duct,  they,  very  naturally,  regard  all  Christians,  who  do  not  re- 
ceive their  professions  with  full  credence,  as  having  fallen  into 
very  grievous  error.  While  they  consider  themselves  "  tempted" 
and  "  persecuted,"  because  churches  do  not  think  as  favorably  of 
them  as  they  do  of  themselves,  they  never  seem  to  suspect  that 
they  are  retaliating  the  same  treatment  upon  others,  by  continu- 
ally representing  them  to  be  a  great  deal  more  corrupt  and  heret- 
ical than  Christians  in  general  believe  themselves  to  be.  These 
persons  count  themselves  persecuted,  if,  while  we  admit  in  gen- 
eral their  sincerity  and  the  genuineness  of  their  piety,  we  sug- 
gest, rather  positively,  that  they  may  over-estimate  their  spiritual 
attainments.  What  would  they  say,  if  we  should  raise  the  cry 
of  persecution  against  them,  because  they  unanimously  charge 
on  us  error  in  belief  and  in  practice,  of  which  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  to  be  guilty  ?  To  be  consistent  with  themselves,  they 
must  say,  "  we  have  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  our  sonls  that 
we  are  perfect,  and  therefore  must  be  right ;  you  have  nothing 
but  your  unsanctified  reason  to  guide  you,  and  therefore  mast  be 
constantly  in  error."  A  very  summary  and  easy  method  of  an- 
swering ! 

4.  A  large  proportion  of  these  ''experiences"  are  based  upon 
the  assumption,  that  "professing  Christ  before  men"  consists 
primarily  and  chiefly  in  a  verbal  declaration  of  perfect  love  to 
him,  rather  than  in  leading  such  a  life  as  will  be  itself  credible 
evidence,  in  the  judgment  of  all  observers,  that  such  a  disposition 
exists  in  the  heart. 

Many  of  the  writers  confess  themselves  to  have  been  not  a 
little  vexed  and  disappointed,  because,  when  they  declared  them- 
selves before  their  brethren  to  have  attained  to  the  experience  of 
"  perfect  love,"  the  brethren,  instead  of  breaking  out  in  rapturous 
congratulation  at  the  mere  assertion  of  the  fact,  seemed  disposed 
to  wait  and  see  what  evidence  of  its  reality  would  be  exhibited 
in  the  subsequent  life  of  the  "  witnesses."  Whatever  else  these 
"  perfect"  souls  can  bear  without  murmuring,  they  seem  to  have 
no  patience  with  their  brethren,  who  are  so  unbelieving  is  to 
demand  anything  else  than  their  mere  verbal  testimony  as  evi- 
dence that  they  fulfill  the  whole  law.  One  of  them,  for  exam- 
ple, (we  thus  state,  substantially,  the  "experience"  of  many,) 
goes  to  the  minister,  or  the  elder  members  of  his  church,  anid 
states  to  them  that  he  has  just  attained  to  complete  sanctificatton, 
that  he  has  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit"  in  his  heart  that  he  is  per- 
fectly holy.  "Very  well,"  say  they,  "we  are  glad  if  it  is  sa 
We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  full  evidence  of  the  fact,  in  your  life, 
hereafter.  You,  of  course,  will  desire  to  be  carefully  observed, 
for  it  is  only  when  the  evidence  of  your  perfect  holiness  is  seen 
by  others,  that  they  can  be  excited  to  imitate  your  exan^ple. 
And  as  it  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  men  to  know  the  fact  of 
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your  perfection  any  farther  than  they  see  evidence  of  it  in  your 
life,  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  ihem  to  declare  your  excel- 
lencies when  they  become  convinced  of  their  reality,  than  for 
you  to  proclaim  them  with  your  own  mouth.  Not  that  we  by 
any  means  deny  your  perfect  sanctification.  We  only  wish  to 
see  it  confirmed  by  its  appropriate  fruits.  For,  so  long  as  it  is 
not  thus  confirmed,  your  assertion  can  never  prove  it,  and  when 
it  is  thus  confirmed;  your  assertion  will  be  unnecessary.*' 

Now  even  if  such  treatment  and  counsel  were  not  perfectly 
kind  and  judicious,  in  the  circumstances,  still,  it  would  seem  that 
it  need  not  provoke  the  charge  of  ''  persecution"  from  one  who 
has  already  reached  the  state  of  "  perfect  love."  It  surely  ought 
Co  take  something  more  to  disturb,  discourage  and  utterly  cast 
down  one  who  had  attained  to  the  possession  of  '*  perfect  peace ;" 
yet  these  witnesses,  who  complain  of  being  persecuted,  by  their 
own  confession,  have  suffered  nothing  worse.  And  when  so  re- 
ceived and  advised,  they  invariably  blame  their  counselors,  and 
charge  them  with  taking  from  them  the  '^  witness"  of  entire 
sanctification.  For  they  'Mose  the  witness,"  as  soon  as  they 
cease  to  proclaim  aloud  that  they  possess  it.  And  consequently, 
whoever  persuades  them  to  declare  their  perfect  holiness  by  their 
conduct,  rather  than  by  their  assertions,  is  guilty  of  taking  it 
from  them. 

In  perfect  keeping  with  this  insatiable  desire  to  proclaim  be- 
fore others  their  own  attainments  in  grace,  and  to  have  their 
word  alone  received  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact,  is  their 
correspondingly  moderate  zeal  actually  to  labor,  with  unostenta- 
tious quietness  and  constancy,  for  the  salvation  of  men.  They 
seldom  express  any  fear  lest  they  shall  not  do  enough  in  that 
work.  One,  on  the  contrary,  blames  himself  for  having  ^'  labored 
for  the  salvation  of  others  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  soul."  We 
bad  supposed  that  Christians  exhibit  most  of  the  spirit  of  their 
divine  Master,  wheu  they  do  most  completely  forget  themselves, 
in  the  fullness  of  their  devotion  to  the  work  for  which  he  gave 
bis  life.  But  these  *^  witnesses,"  while  they  talk  much  about 
their  own  peace,  joy,  high  attainment,  ineffable  raptures,  heav- 
enly visions,  say  very  little  about  the  plain,  matter  of  fact  duties, 
in  the  discharge  of  which  the  Christian  must  spend  his  life. 
When  they  do  allude  to  such  **  earthly"  things,  they  rather 
characterize  them  as  hindrances  to  their  spiritual  joy,  their  per- 
fect peace.  Some  of  these  "  holy"  women,  who  appear  to  be 
heads  of  families,  assign  the  cares  of  their  households  as  the 
cause  of  their  losing  the  "  witness"  of  perfect  sanctification  in 
their  hearts.  The  attention,  fidelity,  and  industry  which  they 
need,  in  order  to  secure  the  order,  happiness  and  improvement  of 
their  families,  draw  them  away  from  their  duty  I  As  if,  what 
they  owe  to  their  families,  instead  of  being  a  hindrance  to  the 
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discharge  of  duty,  were  not  itself  one  of  the  first  duties  which 
they  owe  to  God,  themselves,  and  the  world !  If  that  fneflTable 
revel  of  emotion,  for  which  ihey  are  sighing  and  struggling, 
can  not  be  maintained  while  discharging,  faithfully  and  industri- 
ously, all  the  duties  of  daily  and  domestic  life,  then  that  is  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  exhausting  struggle  for  the  much  cov- 
eted emotion  is  the  hindrance  to  duty,  and  the  source  of  tempta- 
tion, i^ainst  which  they  have  to  guard. 

With  such  views  of  duty  as  some  of  these  writers  exhibit,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  should  profess  entire  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  pray  longest  and  loudest,  in  the  conference  meeting, 
yet,  the  very  same  evening,  fail  to  fulfill  an  engagement  to  pay  a 
debt,  or  to  complete  a  piece  of  work,  or  to  be  at  a  given  place  at 
a  stipulated  time.  They  would  call  fidelity  in  fulfilling  such 
promises  "worldly  mindedness."  Or  they  would  charge  the 
breaking  of  such  positive  engagements,  and  the  neglect  of  many 
other  known  and  pressing  duties,  upon  "  unavoidable  human  in- 
firmity," and  yet  flatter  themselves  that  they  retained  the  "  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit"  to  their  entire  sanctification  in  their  own  souls, 
so  long  as  their  emotions  lost  none  of  their  intensity.  And, 
however  commendable  may  have  been  the  motives,  which  led 
the  several  writers  to  contribute  to  this  volume,  its  general  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  many  readers,  must  be  to  make  their 
religion  consist  mainly  in  factitious  emotions,  and  internal  expe- 
riences, and  the  loud  proclamation  of  them  before  others,  while 
they,  at  the  same  time,  cultivate  a  sanctimonious  and  self-com- 
mended indiflerence,  if  not  positive  aversion,  to  the  most  essen- 
tial and  practical  duties  of  every  day  life. 

5.  The  work  which  these  writers  declare  to  have  been  wrought 
in  themselves,  and  the  completion  of  which  has  raised  them  to 
such  an  exalted  height  above  the  great  ^dy  of  believers,  has 
the  appearance,  as  it  is  described  by  themselves,  of  being  only 
theoretic  or  nominal. 

Frequently,  by  his  own  showing,  the  person  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  made  a  more  useful,  practical  or  exemplary  Chris- 
tian, by  the  great  change  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  in  him. 
He  has  only  adopted  a  new  terminology  for  the  description  of 
his  Christian  experience,  and  a  new  estimate  of  the  progress 
which  he  has  already  made,  while  the  man  himself  remains  very 
much  the  same  that  he  was  before.  The  instructions  which 
these  writers  give  for  the  attainment  of  entire  sanctification,  are 
based  upon  the  assumption,  which  many  of  them  declare  again 
and  again  in  so  many  words,  that  the  man  is  not  to  do  any  thing, 
in  order  to  become  holy,  any  more  than  he  is  in  order  to  purchase 
or  to  deserve  forgiveness.  He  is  to  "  cease  from  all  efforts  of 
his  own."  He  is  only  to  "  believe  that  he  hie  the  blessing,  and 
he  has  it"    He  is  but  to  "  believe  that  the  work  is  done,  and  it 
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trill  be  done."  Believe  that  a  thing  is,  when  it  is  not,  and  that 
belief  will  cause  it  to  be !  Inquirers  are  exhorted  to  throw  en- 
tirely ont  of  the  account,  the  plain  question  of  fact,  whether  they 
are  entirely  holy  or  not.  They  must  believe  they  are  while  yet 
they  are  not,  and  thus  they  trill  be.  And,  accordingly,  the  "  wit- 
ness" often  appears,  declaring  that  the  work  was  accomplished  in 
him,  the  moment  he  brought  himself  to  say,  '^  I  can,  I  may,  I  will, 
I  do  believe."  And  they  describe  the  belief  which  they  thus  en- 
tertained, not  as  an  undoubting  trust  in  the  sufficiency  of  divine 
grace,  but  simply  as  a  firm  conviction,  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
reality  of  a  fact,  whfeh  they  at  the  same  time  knew  had  no  ex- 
istence. But  that  fact,  their  entire  holiness,  became  a  reality, 
the  moment  they  believed  it  to  be,  while  yet  it  was  not.  The 
virtue  of  the  man  was  not  strengthened ;  his  mind  was  not  en- 
lightened ;  his  heart  was  not  suddenly  purified ;  no  moral  change 
took  place.  He  only  adopted  a  different  estimate  of  his  moral  con- 
dition, while  he  remained  the  same.  Before,  he  regarded  himself 
morally  imperfect.  At  his  ''second  conversion,"  he  believed 
himself  to  be  perfectly  holy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  ever  since, 
he  has  enjoyed  "perfect  peace."  And  it  would  be  very  strange 
if  perfect  peace  were  not  enjoyed,  by  the  man  who  believes,  "  as 
much  as  be  believes  his  own  existence,"  that  he  is  perfectly 
blameless  before  God,  whether  he  is  so  or  not.  As  long  as  he 
can  maintain  that  conviction,  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  his  real 
imperfection,  conscience  can  no  more  reprove  him,  than  it  can 
reprove  an  angel  in  heaven.  But  the  question  as  to  the  degree 
of  spiritual  attainment  which  he  has  at  any  time  made,  is  a  sim- 
ple question  of  fact.  He  either  is,  or  is  not,  entirely  sanctified, 
and  no  conviction  or  belief  of  his  as  to  the  fact,  can  affect  it  in 
the  least.  Belief,  faith,  in  the  sense  of  confidence  in  the  fullness 
and  sufficiency  of  divine  grace,  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most 
efficient  means  of  carrying  forward  the  work  of  sanctification  in 
the  soul.  But  how  belief,  in  the  sense  of  firm  persuasion  that 
the  work  is  already  done,  will  cause  its  instantaneous  completion, 
must  be  left  for  those  to  explain,  who  can  bring  themselves  to 
believe  things  that  they  know  are  not,  as  though  they  were. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  compelled  us  to  re- 
ceive the  testimony  of  these  "  witnesses"  to  their  entire  sanctifi- 
cation, with  some  degree  of  abatement.  The  subject  itself  is  of 
so  sacred  a  character,  and  the  narratives  in  general  exhibit  so 
much  of  a  Christian  spirit,  that  we  have  been  withheld  from  pre- 
senting the  objections  against  the  book  in  as  strong  a  light  as  the 
truth  would  warrant.  If  any  of  the  authors  of  these  narratives 
should  read  these  pages,  and  feel  that  they  have  been  treated 
with  undue  severity,  they  should  be  the  last  to  complain,  for  out 
of  their  own  moutbi  have  they  been  judged.     Our  estimate  of 
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the  book  as  a  whole,  is  simply^  that  it  is  a  fair  transcript  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  its  authors,  exhibiting  mingled  defects  and 
excellencies.  We  believe  that  it,  like  them,  will  do  both  good 
and  evil.  We  should  never  have  subjected  it  even  to  so  lenient 
a  criticism,  had  we  not  feared  that  the  evil  which  it  will  do  to 
some  of  its  readers  will  be  great,  and  very  much  to  be  deplored. 
For,  if  they  are  led,  as  many  will  be,  to  conform  their  highest 
standard  of  piety  to  the  models  which  are  here  presented  for  im- 
itation, they  must  be  very  far  from  the  simple,  nn  pretending, 
yet  earnest,  energetic  and  self-denying  standard  of  the  gospel 
Whether  these  writers  so  designed  it  or  not,  their  book  will  be 
sure  to  lead  many  to  strive  after  fervors,  and  ecstasies  of  emo- 
tion, in  their  religion,  when  they  have  much  more  need  of  quiet- 
ness, reflection  and  a  faithful  observance  of  common  Katies.  It 
will  lead  them  to  proclaim  aloud  their  own  attainments  in  holi- 
ness, when  there  is  much  more  need  that  they  should  give  evi- 
dence of  such  attainments  in  their  daily  life  and  conduct.  It 
will  lead  them  unjustly  to  censure,  and  even  to  despise,  their 
brethren  and  sisters  in  the  churches,  from  whose  counsel  and  ex- 
ample they  have  much  need  to  learn  wisdom.  It  will  lead  them 
to  adopt  impressions,  and  visions,  and  emotions,  and  a  supposed 
witness  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  infallible  guide  of  their  religious 
life,  and  thus  shut  their  minds  and  hearts  against  instructions  and 
admonitions,  to  which  they  should  give  earnest  heed.  And  if  a 
book  is  circulated  by  'thousands"  which  is  fitted  to  produce 
such  consequences,  its  editor  has  no  right  to  plead,  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  criticism,  the  sincerity  and  the  gONod  intentions  of  iu 
authors. 


Art.  v.— THE   ORIGINAL    UNITY  OF   THE    HUMAN 
RACE.— PICKERING,    BACHMAN,    AGASSIZ. 

The  races  of  Men  and  their  Geographical  Distribution.  By 
Charles  Pickering,  M.D. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the  Human  Race  examined  on 
the  principles  of  Science.     By  John  Bachman,  D.D. 

Christian  Examiner  for  March  and  July,  1860. — OeographUxd 
Distribution  of  Animals^  and  The  diversity  of  origin  of  tkt 
Human  Races.     By  Professor  Louis  Aqassiz. 

It  is  not  without  an  emotion  of  national  pride  that  we  hold  op 
to  public  riew  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  above  incited 
They  are  all  American^  all  relate  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
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portance,  all  are  works  of  originil  investigation,  and  o(  high  sci- 
entific character,  and  together  form  a  vakiable  contribution  to  the 
slock  of  human  knowledge.  They  discuss  the  grandest  prob- 
lem of  natural  history,  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race.  As  it  can  never  be  uninteresting  to  intelligent  readers  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  latest  conclusions  of  science  upon 
that  subject,  we  propose  to  exhibit,  so  far  as  they  are  presented  in 
these  essays,  the  results  already  ascertained,  and  the  reasonings 
which  yet  remain  to  be  decided,  in  relation  to  it. 

To  introduce  then  our  authors ; — Dr.  Pickering  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  constituted  the  scientific  corps  of  our  national 
exploring  expedition,  some  few  years  since.  Selected  for  that 
position  in  consequence  of  his  attainments  in  natural  history,  and 
furnished  both  with  ample  opportunities  of  observation,  and  with 
the  strongest  stimulus  to  the  employment  of  them,  the  work 
which  details  his  observations  could  hardly  fail  to  be  of  very 
high  value.  It  is  issued  by  the  government  with  all  the  costly 
elegance  which  distinguishes  its  publications  of  this  kind.* 

Dr.  Pickering's  observations  upon  the  human  races  commenced 
in  Brazil ;  where  specimens  of  the  native  African  race  were  pre- 
sented to  his  view  in  great  variety.  On  the  west  coast,  he  ob- 
served the  South  and  Central  American  varieties;  and  subse- 
qnently  the  Indians  of  the  high  northwest.  These  he  was  ena- 
bled afterwards  to  compare  with  numerous  specimens  of  the 
tribes  of  the  interior  northwest  during  a  residence  in  Washing- 
ton ;  as  deputations  from  those  tribes  are  constantly  visiting  that 
eity.  The  continuance  of  the  voyage  through  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  East  Indies,  afforded  large  opportunities  of  observing  the 
Malay  and  Mongolian  races ;  and  in  the  marts  of  the  East,  as  at 
Singapore,  Dr.  Pickering  found  individuals  of  almost  every  vari- 
ety of  men.  The  Hottentots  he  observed  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  his  return.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  completeness  to 
his  investigations.  Dr.  Pickering  subsequently  undertook  another 
voyage,  and  observed  the  varieties  of  mankind  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Abyssinia.  The  results  of  all  these  investigations,  together 
with  a  great  body  of  facts  relating  to  the  distribution  of  intro- 
duced plants  through  these  extended  regions,  are  embodied  in 
the  work  before  us. 

Dr.  Pickering's  observations  upon  the  human  race  are  detailed 
with  great  brevity  and  conciseness,  and  in  a  certain  moderate  and 
guarded  style  of  expression  ;  which,  if  it  does  not  seem  as  full 
and  decided  as  might  be  desirable,  at  least  carries  with  it  an  as- 
surance of  the  author's  accuracy.     We  quote,  from  his  chapter  of 

*  We  perceive  that  an  English  repohlication  of  this  volume  has  heen  issued 
by  Bohn,  and  could  wish  that  some  American  publisher  would  give  it  to  us  in 
an  equally  accessible  form. 
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Zoological  Deductions,  a  few  passages  which  embody  some  of 
his  most  important  conclusions.  '*  There  is  I  conceive  no  middle 
ground  between  the  admission  of  eleven  distinct  species  in  the 
human  family,  and  their  reduction  to  one."  These  eleveo  vari- 
eties Dr.  Pickering  classifies  by  their  color  as  follows : 

Two  tohite  races ; — The  Caucasian,  or  as  he  terms  it  the  Arft- 
bian,  and  the  Abyssinian. 

Three  brown  races ; — The  Mongolian,  the  Hottentot,  and  the 
Malay. 

Four  blackish'brown  ; — The  Papuan,  the  Negrillo,  the  Telin- 
gan,  or  dark  East  Indian,  and  the  Ethiopian. 

Two  black; — The  Australian,  and  the  Negro. 

Five  of  these  races  have  straight  or  flowing  hair ;  in  the  rest  it 
is  more  or  less  crisped. 

Dr.  Pickering's  careful  description  and  accurate  delineation  of 
these  races,  add  much  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  them,  and 
furnish  materials  for  more  correct  reasoning  on  the  question  of 
their  unity  than  any  we  have  before  possessed.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  American  variety,  so  familiarly  known  in  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach,  does  not  appear  in  the  above  list. 
Dr.  Pickering  includes  it  with  the  Mongolian,  and  in  part  with 
the  Malay.  He  deems  the  settlement  of  this  continent  by  both 
these  last  named  races  altogether  pi-obable ;  and  observes  at  the 
same  time,  '^I  think  it  could  be  shown  on  zoological  grounds 
alone  that  the  human  family  is  foreign  to  the  American  conti- 
nent." This  remark  is  one  of  high  interest,  and  awakens  some 
regret  and  some  surprise  that  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  so  im- 
portant were  not  fully  laid  before  the  public  in  the  work  itself. 

Dr.  Bachman  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  our  most  enthu- 
siastic naturalists.  Various  published  papers  of  his  own,  and  the 
very  frequent  references  which  Audubon  has  made  to  his  name, 
attest  both  the  variety  and  the  accuracy  of  his  information  in 
several  departments  of  natural  history.  More  recently,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  beautiful  work  on  the  (Quadrupeds  of  North 
America,  has  established  his  reputation  as  an  authority  upon  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  zoology  of  this  continent. 

Dr.  Bachman's  present  work  shows  throughout  that  he  has 
been  long  engaged  in  careful  and  philosophical  investigation  of 
topics,  in  various  departments  of  natural  history,  which  bear  upon 
the  question  of  the  nature  of  a  species.  When  therefore  the 
question  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  came  up  in  a  club  in 
Charleston,  he  prepsured  some  notes  for  the  discussion.  The  de- 
bate was  a  protracted  one,  and  the  notes  became  more  extended  ; 
and  finally  the  friends  who  sympathized  with  Dr.  Bachman,  as 
well  as  some  who  dissented  from  his  vie^^,  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  public  should  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  ac* 
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quainted  with  his  views.  Accordingly,  the  notes  were  has- 
tily thrown  together  for  publication  in  the  form  of  the  present 
volume. 

The  author  apologizes  upon  this  ground  for  any  defects  of  ar- 
rangement which  his  work  may  exhibit,  but  it  stands  in  no  need 
of  apology  even  in  a  literary  point  of  view ;  while  as  a  work  of 
science  it  merits  very  high  praise.  We  have  nowhere  seen  any 
work  of  similar  character.  Aiming  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
unity  of  mankind  upn  purely  scientific  grounds,  Dr.  Bachman 
discusses  it  in  almost  every  aspect ;  and  varied  as  these  aspects 
are,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  on  which  he  does  not  cast 
some  new  light.  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  hybrid  races 
of  animals,  is  examined  with  great  thoroughness,  and  even  mi- 
nuteness of  detail ;  the  question  of  varieties  among  the  domesti- 
cated animals,  is  discussed  with  the  most  complete  command  of 
facts  of  the  highest  significance.  The  diffusion  of  species  of 
animals,  and  plants,  is  treated  with  the  same  learned  accuracy : 
and  every  one  of  these  discussions  is  enriched  with  statements  of 
facts,  observations,  and  experiments,  many  of  which  are  new, 
original,  and  decisive.  The  bearing  of  these  facts  is  then  shown, 
upon  the  questions  which  relate  to  the  origin,  and  dispersion,  of 
mankind,  with  a  result  which  is  striking  and  happy  beyond  all 
expectation.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  so  complete  that  this 
branch  of  the  general  subject,  hitherto  the  most  neglected,  is  now 
placed  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  Dr.  Bachman's  conclusion  of  the 
derivation  of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  is  altogether  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  objection  upon  grounds  of  natural  history.  No 
work  upon  the  same  subject  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  which 
makes  any  approach  to  this,  in  the  departments  of  which  it  prin- 
cipally treats,  in  thoroughness  of  investigation,  and  in  the  deci- 
sive and  triumphant  establishment  of  its  conclusions. 

Professor  Agassiz  is  too  well  known  to  the  public,  ^s  a  scientific 
observer  of  the  highest  merit,  to  need  any  mention.  His  work 
upon  fossil  fish  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  observers ;  and 
his  subsequent  investigations  in  other  branches  of  zoology  as  well 
as  in  geology,  and  more  recently  his  elucidations  of  embryology, 
have  both  extended  and  enhanced  his  reputation.  The  an- 
nouncement, that  his  investigations  had  led  him  to  adopt  some 
peculiar  views  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  man,  awakened  public 
curiosity  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  very  imperfect  newspaper 
reports  of  lectures  and  discussions  in  which  such  views  were  ex- 
pressed by  this  gentleman,  contributed  to  stimulate,  rather  than 
to  gratify,  that  curiosity.  He  has  at  length  given  to  the  world 
two  extended  essays  upon  the  subject ;  in  which  the  grounds  of 
his  opinions  are  set  forth  at  considerable  length,  and  with  all  that 
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minute  acquaintance  with  certain  departments  of  zoological  sci- 
ence for  which  the  author  is  so  eminent. 

We  have  regretted,  in  the  perusal  of  these  two  papers,  both  the 
nature  of  his  views,  and  the  manner  in  which  Prof.  Agassiz 
has  presented  them  to  the  public.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate 
we  think,  that  a  subject,  possessing  both  the  intellectual  interest 
of  a  high  scientific  discussion,  and  the  moral  importance  of  a  high 
religious  doctrine,  should  first  have  been  loosely  exhibited  in 
popular  lectures,  and  thus  thrown  before  the  public  with  no  defi- 
niteness  or  precision.  It  is  equally  to  be  regretted  that  subse- 
quently, when  suspicion  and  distrust  were  awake,  and  the  posi- 
tions thus  maintained  were  liable  to  misconstruction,  they  should 
have  been  formally  laid  before  us  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical 
magazine.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  called  for 
deliberate,  and  well  considered  discussion ;  and  the  somewhat  ex- 
cited state  of  the  public  mind  added  emphasis  to  the  call.  The 
most  ample  illustration  which  facts  could  furnish  was  due  to  such 
a  topic  and  such  an  occasion ;  and  a  separate  volume  would  seem 
to  be  required  to  present  it.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  Prof. 
Agassiz's  views  in  a  couple  of  magazine  articles  of  some  thirty 
pages  each — of  course  not  fortified  by  any  minute  detail  of  facts, 
and  not  elevated  by  any  accurate  and  comprehensive  classification 
of  them.  We  can  not  but  feel  that  the  subject  deserved  a  more 
scholarlike  treatment  than  Prof.  Agassiz  has  given  it.  Theories 
which  subvert  all  current  opinions,  and  assail  all  received  prin- 
ciples, on  a  scientific  subject,  should  not  only  be  matured  with 
suitable  care,  and  sustained  with  appropriate  fullness  of  evi- 
dence i  the  world  may  justly  claim  that  they  shall  be  issued  in 
a  permanent  and  accessible  form,  corresponding  to  their  value. 
No  man  can  compress  the  evidence  which  would  fill  a  volume, 
into  the  compass  of  two  magazine  articles,  without  very  great 
labor ;  and  if  the  proof  is  so  limited  in  extent  as  to  make  the 
labor  easy,  it  is  necessarily  deficient  in  amount.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  this  circumstance  of  their  having  been  prepared 
as  mere  magazine  essays,  has  betrayed  the  author  into  some 
inaccuracies,  which  in  a  more  elaborate  effort  he  would  have 
avoided. 

His  general  view  of  the  origin  of  mankind  is  quite  a  peculiar 
and  original  one.  It  is  no  arrogant  denial  of  the  substantial  uni- 
ty of  the  human  species ;  this  fact  Prof.  Agassiz  does  not  design 
to  call  in  question.  Neither  does  it  involve  any  gross  theory  of 
the  development  of  mankind  from  the  animal  races.  We  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  in  these  respects  he  maintains,  and  we 
doubt  not  in  all  earnestness  and  sincerity,  just  and  elevated 
views.  His  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  affirming,  with  reference 
both  to  animals  and  to  man,  that  the  absolute  unity  of  a  species 
is  entirely  consistent  with  diversity  of  origin.     Holding  that  the 
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fish  and  the  quadrupeds  of  wide  regions,  though  perfectly  iden- 
tical in  kind,  originated  independently  of  each  other  in  many 
distinct  localities,  he  holds  also  that  man,  with  the  same  specific 
identity,  had  the  same  multiple  origin.  It  is  but  justice  to  Prof. 
Agassiz  to  acknowledge  that  his  essays  are  far  from  impugning 
the  idea  of  a  distinct  divine  creation  of  men;  and  far  from  de- 
nying that  aU  mankind  are  of  one  species.  On  the  contrary  he 
frequently  and  warmly  maintains  each  of  these  positions  j  though 
in  respect  to  the  latter  of  them,  we  think  that  some  of  his  state- 
ments are  more  unguarded  than  he  is  aware  of.  But  while  we 
observe  with  pleasure  how  remote  is  Prof.  Agassiz's  view  from 
this  atheistic  scheme,  we  can  not  but  deem  it  both  unhappy  in  its 
tendencies,  as  he  has  himself  developed  them,  and  very  imper- 
fectly sustained  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  he  has  advanced  in 
its  support.  In  his  advocacy  of  it  he  stands  at  variance  with  the 
gentlemen  whose  works  we  have  named.  We  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  condensed  discussion  of  the  whole  subject 
as  exhibited  in  the  works  before  us,  which  we  think  will  amply 
vindicate  the  opinion  we  have  just  expressed. 

These  naturalists  then  agree  in  the  statement  that  all  the  ha- 
naan  race  are  of  one  species.  Dr.  Pickering  does  not  affirm  this 
position  with  all  the  distinctness  which  characterizes  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Bachman,  and  Prof  Agassiz.  Yet  he  deems  it  cer- 
tain that  there  was  no  new  origination  of  the  human  species  in 
America ;  and  he  explicitly  affirms  the  sentiment  that  "  nature 
has  not  reproduced  a  species  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe." 
He  points  out  too  the  various  paths  by  which  the  race  might 
have  reached  America  from  the  Orient ;  and  he  delineates  the 
routes  by  which  he  conceives  that  the  human  family  might  have 
spread  from  either  an  Asiatic,  or  an  African,  centre,  over  the 
whole  globe.  Though  his  views  have  not  all  the  distinctness 
which  was  both  possible  and  desirable,  on  this  subject,  we  pre- 
sume that  he  would  wish  to  be  understood  to  maintain  both  the 
present  specific  identity,  and  the  original  unity,  of  mankind. 
This  identity  no  one  affirms  more  decidedly  than  Prof  Agassiz. 
He  compares  man  with  the  animal  races  which  make  the  nearest 
approach  to  him  in  physical  structure,  and  finds  differences  be- 
tween them  so  marked  as  widely  to  separate  the  entire  human 
race  from  all  connections  of  this  kind.  The  possession  of  higher 
and  spiritual  faculties  still  further  detaches  man  from  the  animal 
creation ;  and  identifies  the  species  as  one  only,  through  all  its 
varieties. 

This  view  Dr.  Bachman  illustrates  much  farther.  Besides 
comparing  the  anatomy  of  the  races,  he  refers  to  all  the  physio- 
logical facts  which  characterize  the  human  system.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  diseases  to  which  the  system  is  liable  had  been  before 
pointed  out  by  Blumenbach  and  Lawrence.    Dr.  Bachman  in- 
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Testigates  the  parasitic  insects  and  the  intestinal  worms  which 
infest  it,  the  identity  of  which  in  all  the  races  Lawrence  doubted 
and  Yirey  denied,  and  shows  thus  upon  almost  every  conceivable 
ground  the  absolute  identity  of  the  human  species.  This  general 
result  may,  perhaps  then,  be  considered  as*  established  ;  certainly 
it  may,  if  the  concurrent  judgment  of  numerous  most  competent 
observers,  formed  upon  the  most  extensive  survey  of  facts,  can 
command  our  acquiescence. 

Both  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  this  statement  however, 
are  materially  depreciated  by  the  limitation  which  Prof.  Agassiz 
places  upon  it,  in  denying,  as  he  strenuously  does,  that  ii  implies 
the  common  derivation  of  all  the  races  from  a  single  source.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  two  ideas 
of  specific  identity,  and  community  of  origin ;  and  that  the 
former  does  not  involve  the  latter.  The  chief  importance  how- 
ever of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  as  hitherto  understood,  it  establishes  a  peculiar  and 
identical  relation  between  each  human  being  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  moral  history  of  man,  and  the  moral  government  of  God, 
on  the  other.  This  connection  Prof.  Agassiz^s  theory  entirely  de- 
stroys, and  with  it,  all  the  value  of  the  doctrine  itself,  for  aay 
moral  end.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  races  of  men  now  existing 
have  no  positive  connection  with  the  history  of  man  in  the  past, 
it  is  of  no  moment  whether  they  are  of  one  identical  species  or  of 
several  similar  species,  if  the  equal  relation  of  all  men  to  the 
providential  developments  of  human  history  through  the  past  be 
denied,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  the  diversities  which  char- 
acterize the  varieties  do,  or  do  not,  amount  to  specific  difference ; 
since  the  fact  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  in  all  men  must 
be  admitted  upn  any  theory.  But  we  only  allude  to  this  point, 
and  pass  it  by.  Our  object  is  to  examine  the  arguments  which 
bear  upon  this  subject  in  their  purely  scientific  form. 

The  first  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  essays  is  occupied  principally  with 
the  establishment  of  some  positions  preliminary  to  his  main  ail- 
ment. He  contends  that  the  diffusion  of  animal  species  over  the 
earth  is  such  that  we  can  not  suppose  them  to  have  migrated  from 
one  common  centre ;  especially  when  we  observe  the  groups 
which  now  characterize  their  association  with  each  other,  in 
different  fields.  The  organized  species  of  each  extended  region 
of  the  earth  differ  generally  from  those  of  every  other ;  and  the 
existing  species  of  each  zoological  and  botanical  province  are 
intimately  related  to  the  fossil  species  of  the  same  locality. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  io 
any  region,  are  but  the  completion  of  a  long  series  which 
formerly  had  existence  upon  the  same  spot,  and  which  extends 
far  back  into  the  remote  history  of  our  planet.  The  inference 
from  these  facts  is  that  the  animals  and  plants  of  each  prov- 
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ioc*  must  have  originated  primitively  on  the  soil  they  now 
occupy.  We  state  the.se  views  very  hriefly,  because  we  have  no 
design  of  contesting  them.  They  are  so  generally  admitted 
among  intetligent  readers  that  we  can  hardly  deem  the  author's 
elaborate  argument  in  support  of  them  at  all  necessary.  He  is 
fully  authorized  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  philosophic  natu- 
ralists to  assume  the  truth  of  them. 

In  pursuance  of  his  argument,  Prof.  Agassiz  next  shows  that 
the  idiea  of  a  species  varies  greatly  in  animals  of  different  types« 
Thus  among  bees  we  have  not  the  dualism  that  forms  so  marked 
an  element  of  a  species  among  the  higher  animals,  which  are 
either  male  or  female ;  but  three  forms,  the  queen,  the  work- 
ing bee,  and  the  drone.  Among  species  of  yet  lower  types  ther$ 
are  yet  wider  diversities;  the  polyp  produces  the  jelly  fish,  which 
has  no  resemblance  to  its  progenitor;  but  it  is  of  the  same 
species,  for  it  produces  the  polyp  again.  These  facts,  however, 
though  they  are  numerous  in  the  lowest  departments  of  natural 
history,  have  little  direct  bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
human  species ;  and  what  little  they  have  seems  to  us  rather  ad- 
verse to  Prof.  Agassiz's  theory.  So  far  as  they  can  indicate  any 
thing,  these  instances  of  alternate  generation  seem  to  show  that 
similarity  of  structure  is  not  the  bond  of  a  species,  but  lineal 
connection.  The  polyp  and  the  jelly  fish  are  of  one  species, 
because  the  one  produces  the  other,  not  because  the  one  resem- 
bles the  other;  though  the  latter  is  the  only  bond  of  specific 
unity  which  the  author  admits  to  exist  between  men  of  differ- 
ent races. 

Connected  with  this  point  is  another  which  Dr.  Bachman  dis- 
cusses, that  bears  with  weight  upon  the  general  subject.  It  has 
hitherto  been  held  among  naturalists  as  a  tolerably  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  different  animal  species  were  incapable  of  such 
unions  with  each  other  as  should  produce,  and  establish,  distinct 
races  capable  of  perpetuating  themselves.  Writers  of  high  au- 
thority have  generally  maintained  the  infertility  of  hybrids; 
though  some  among  them  have  indulged  in  the  wildest  specula- 
tions upon  this  subject,  and  have  traced  the  numerous  varieties  of 
onr  domestic  animals  to  the  commingling  of  many  allied,  but  dis- 
tinct, species.  Even  those  who,  like  Lawrence,  maintained  the 
general  infertility  of  hybrids,  have  admitted  that  the  rule  had  too 
many  exceptions  to  render  it  of  any  use  as  a  reliable  criterioti  of 
species.  This  subject  has  been  presented  again  to  public  notice 
by  Dr.  Morton  of  Philadelphia;  who,  in  two  essays  published 
some  three  years  since  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  assail- 
ed the  common  doctrine  with  much  earnestness,  and  some  ap- 
parent success.  He  denied  that  there  is  any  reason  to  think  that 
permanent  hybrid  races  even  are  impossible ;  and  collected,  from 
a  very  extended  survey  of  authorities,  a  great  variety  of  facts 
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which  seemed  strongly  to  sustain  his  view.  Under  varioos 
heads,  he  adduced  numerous  facts  showing  that  hybrids  have 
been  produced  between  related  species  of  animals  and  birds  ;  and 
that  the  progeny  was  entirely  capable  of  indefinite  reproduction. 

The  numerous  and  extraordinary  facts  thus  reported  are  sub- 
jected by  Dr.  Bachman  to  a  critical  examination ;  a  task  for  which 
he  has  possessed  unusual  facilities.  Himself  exceedingly  familiar 
with  the  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fish,  of  North  America,  he  has 
with  extraordinary  care  and  zeal,  compared  them  with  aH  the 
corresponding  species  of  the  old  world.  He  has  moreover  kept 
great  numbers  of  them  for  long  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment ;  and  has  been  in  familiar  correspondence 
with  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  departments  of  science,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Probably  very  few  persons  living  could  kave 
instituted  such  an  examination  with  the  same  accuracy,  thorongh- 
ness,  and  success.  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  how  the  alleged 
facts  of  Dr.  Morton  fade  and  vanish  in  Dr.  Bachman's  searching 
analysis.  An  examination  of  the  authorities  by  whom  they  are 
reported  shows  that  Cuvier  is  by  no  means  responsible  for  the 
statements  to  which  his  English  editors  have  given  currency  in 
connection  with  his  great  name.  The  principal  authority  for 
these  statements  appears  to  be  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  the  author 
of  several  works  upon  the  natural  histdry  of  the  dog,  the  horse, 
and  more  recently,  of  man.  The  weight  of  this  authority  may 
be  understood  from  the  fact,  that  he  is  a  sturdy  believer  in  the 
existence  of  fossil  men ;  while  his  claims  to  scientific  accuracy 
are  seriously  impaired  by  his  tendency  to  an  extravagant  multi- 
plication of  species,  and  even  genera,  upon  no  valid  grounds : 
and  still  more  by  a  capricious  abandonment  of  the  very  positions 
which  his  American  follower  is  still  laboriously  maintaining. 

After  disposing  of  the  principal  authorities.  Dr.  Bachman  dis- 
cusses in  detail  the  principal  facts,  of  Dr.  Morton's  essays.  He 
enumerates  the  equine,  bovine,  cervine,  ovine,  canine,  feline,  and 
many  other  alleged  hybrids,  and  shows  upon  what  grounds  they 
rest,  and  how  far  they  support  the  conclusion  in  aid  of  which 
they  are  adduced.  Some  of  them  are  at  once  seen  to  be  so 
wanting  in  accuracy  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  A 
very  specific  statement  derived  from  Baron  Larrey  of  a  hybrid 
between  the  carabou  {Cervus  Wapiti)  and  the  common  cow  in 
Newfoundland,  evaporates  on  this  wise :  there  is  not  the  remot- 
est allusion  to  the  only  important  fact,  the  fertiUtt/ of  the  alledged 
progeny  ;  next,  the  very  occurrence  of  such  a  hybrid  is  aflSrmed 
only  conjecturally,  the  baron  himself  says  "  I  lost  the  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  it ;"  and  finally  the  Cervus  Wapiti  does  not  oc- 
cur within  a  thousand  miles  of  Newfoundland.  Other  instances 
are  shown  to  be  equally  defective.  In  some  of  them  the  fertility 
of  the  mongrel  offspring  of  two  species  is  not  even  alleged  ;  in 
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others  it  is  fertile  not  in  itself  but  only  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  species  whose  union  produced  it,  in  which  case  the  progeny 
runs  back  into  the  original  type  again ;  in  other  instances,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  mixed  progeny  is  fully  proved,  it  happens  that 
the  two  races  which  produced  it  were  not  distinct  species  but 
only  different  varieties  of  the  same ;  in  short,  the  whole  body  of 
alleged  facts  is  shown  to  be  altogether  insufficient  to  sustain 
the  conclusion  in  a  single  instance  either  among  animals  or 
birds. 

In  connection  with  these  strictures,  Dr.  Bachman  gives  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  extensive  experience,  and  presents  also  the  tes- 
timony of  others  who  have  engaged  in  similar  experiments. 
The  result  is  quite  decisive :  in  no  single  instance  has  a  fertile 
progeny  arisen  from  any  union  of  distinct  species.  Col.  Wick- 
liffe  of  Kentucky,  who  has  for  thirty  years  reared  the  buffalo, 
gives  the  result  of  bis  experience;  which  entirely  settles  the 
question  of  the  fertility  of  hybrids  between  this  animal  and  the 
comncion  cow,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Morton's  statement.  Dr.  Bach- 
man's  experiments  are  equally  decisive  upon  various  species  of 
domesticated  animals,  and  birds.  The  statements  of  Dr.  Morton 
from  various  authorities  in  reference  to  new  races  described  as  ex- 
isting in  museums  and  collections  abroad,  Dr.  Bachman  corrects 
from  his  personal  observation  of  them,  in  very  numerous  instan- 
ces, and  with  the  most  learned  accuracy ;  and  fortifies  his  views 
with  the  most  specific  testimony  from  the  highest  sources.  Many 
of  these  new  races  are  shown  conclusively  to  be  mere  varieties 
of  some  existing  species,  as  the  Japan  peacock  and  the  ring 
pheasant ;  others  are  mere  monstrous  individuals  whose  birth  has 
given  rise  to  much  ignorant  wonder  and  much  superfluous  scien- 
tific conjecture,  where  their  character  was  misconceived,  of 
which  Dr.  Bachman  gives  numerous  instances  within  his  own 
observation.  The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  is,  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  unnatural  productions  of  this  kind,  there 
are  but  two  authentic  instances  in  which  the  result  was  not  ab- 
solute sterility ;  and  even  these  proved  altogether  unable  to  per- 
petuate themselves.  Even  admitting  the  production  of  a  pro- 
geny by  animals  of  mixed  descent  in  one  or  two  instances,  it 
die«  out  after  one  or  two  generations.  So  that  after  protracted 
experiment,  and  long  observation,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  great 
confidence,  and  without  any  exception,  that  no  race  exists  upon 
the  earth  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  from  the  union 
of  animals  of  different  species. 

This  conclusion.  Dr.  Bachman  observes,  is  in  striking  harmo- 
ny with  the  results  of  general  observation.  Different  species  of 
animals,  more  or  less  nearly  related,  such  as  the  sheep  and  the 
goat,  have  been  domesticated  and  kept  together  in  the  East,  for 
Uiousands  of  years ;  but  no  mixed  race  has  ever  6een  known  to 
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originate  between  them.  These  animals  have  been  kept  in  the 
parks  of  Europe  together  with  cattle,  and  deer,  for  centuries, 
and  numerous  species  of  gallinaceous  birds  have  been  similarly 
preserved  in  close  connection  ;  yet  among  them  all,  tliere  has  not 
been,  during  this  long  period,  a  single  authentic  instance  of  the 
result  which  Dr.  Morton  aflarms  as  so  frequent.  This  general 
result  too,  has  taken  place  in  opposition  to  innumerable  attempts 
to  establish  such  mongrel  races  ;  attempts  made  in  all  varieties  of 
circumstances,  and  continued  through  long  periods  of  time. 

Another  idea  remains  to  be  added  to  this.  Prichard,  in  his  re- 
cent work  upon  the  natural  history  of  man,  mentions  that  Prof. 
Wagner  of  Germany  has  announced  the  result  of  his  observations 
made  by  dissection  of  animals  of  mixed  blood ;  and  we  per- 
ceive that  Humboldt  refers  to  them  in  his  Cosmos.  It  appears 
from  these  investigations  that  nature  has  interposed,  in  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  such  hybrids,  an  absolute  barrier  to  their  re- 
production. This  statement  of  Wagner,  Dr.  Bachman's  personal 
researches  confinn.  It  might  be  desirable  that  the  results  of  such 
observation  should  be  communicated,  if  not  to  the  public,  at  least 
to  the  medical  profession  in  this  country.  The  general  observa- 
tion of  mankind  then  concurs  with  the  experiments  of  scientific 
observers,  in  establishing  the  fact  that  nature  guards  with  abso- 
lute and  jealous  care,  the  identity  of  her  types;  and  anatomical 
research  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  surmounting  the  bar- 
rier she  has  thus  erected.  The  impossibility  therefore  of  perma- 
nent hybrid  races  may  be  affirmed  henceforth  as  an  ascertained 
fact  of  natural  history. 

The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  species  is  direct  and  obvious.  The  different  varieties  of 
men  mingle  most  freely  with  one  another;  and  their  anion  pro- 
duces new  and  permanent  races  without  any  limit.  Of  course 
the  human  race  is  hereby  detertnined,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
analogy  of  natural  history  on  this  subject  can  decide  the  question, 
to  be  of  one  species. 

Dr.  Bachman's  account  of  varieties  among  the  animal  races, 
tends  with  equal  distinctness  and  force,  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion. The  very  great  diversity  which  is  so  conspicuous  among 
our  domestic  animals  has  led  different  writers  to  very  opposite 
conclusions.  Some  have  imagined  that  these  varieties,  the  origin 
of  which  is  now  so  remote,  are  too  numerous,  too  great,  and  loo 
permanent,  to  allow  the  supposition  that  they  could  all  have 
sprung  from  a  single  source.  Others,  observing  the  extraordi- 
nary character  of  the  varieties  which  have  sprung  up  within 
their  own  observation,  or  which  can  be  traced  to  their  origin  by 
most  authentic  testimony,  have  considered  them  conclusive  indi- 
cations that  no  diversities  of  this  kind  should  lead  us  to  discredit 
the  common  origin  of  them  all.     The  weight  of  authority  is  tl- 
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together  in  favor  of  the  latter  opinion,  with  reference  even  to  the 
animal  species  generally ;  and  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  the  distingnished  names  in  Enropean  science,  in 
England,  Prance,  and  Germany,  alike,  are  nnanimons  in  this 
conclusion.  Dr.  Morton  however,  under  the  guidance  of  Col. 
Hamilton  Smith,  calls  in  question  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  He 
refers  the  endless  varieties  of  the  common  fowl  to  no  less  than 
ten  distiiict  speeies;  our  various  dogs  to  the  mingling  of  six; 
and  our  different  cats  to  three.  These  opinions  are  thoroughly 
examined  by  Dr.  Bachman  and  are  shown  to  be  destitute  of  any 
scientific  foundation. 

This  subject  had  not  before  been  fully  investigated,  and  natu« 
ralists  had  felt  the  want  of  the  precise  information  which  Dr. 
Bachman^s  volume  so  abundantly  supplies.  Dr.  Pickering  con* 
fesses  the  desirableness  of  some  additional  investigation  of  it ; 
and  Prof.  Agassiz  acknowledges  its  importance,  and  says  that  he 
is  not  himself  competent  to  introduce  the  topic  to  the  notice  of 
bis  readers.  Dr.  Bachman  has  taken  it  up  with  all  his  usual 
command  of  facts,  and  presented  a  most  interesting  view  of  it 
He  details  the  principal  facts  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
varieties  among  ail  our  domestic  animals.  He  describes  the  horse 
in  its  several  types,  the  elegant  Arab  racer,  the  )x)nderous  dray- 
borse,  and  the  active  little  pony  of  the  Shetland  islands,  all  ori« 
ginating  from  the  wild  horse  of  Tartary  ;  our  common  cattle  with 
their  various  breeds  and  forms,  an  Abyssinian  variety  with  im* 
mense  horns,  and  a  Scotch  variety  without  any,  some  as  large  as 
a  small  elephant,  and  others,  as  the  Surat  ox,  the  size  of  a  large 
dog  ;  the  hog,  descended  from  the  wild  boar  of  Germany,  and 
giving  origin  to  the  Chinese  hog  that  weighs  on  an  average 
fifty  pounds  and  the  Berkshire  of  twelve  hundred,  the  Cuban 
variety  double  the  size  of  their  Spanish  progenitors,  and  with 
toes  half  a  span  long,  and  the  Hungarian  hog  characterized  by 
one  solid  and  undivided  hoof  like  that  of  a  horse ;  the  sheep 
springing  from  the  Corsicau  musmon,  and  originating  the  large 
active  goatlike  African  sheep  destitute  of  wool,  the  fine  fleeced 
merino  of  Spain,  the  coarse  wooled  south  down  of  Bngland,  and 
the  otter  sheep  of  New  England ;  the  dog,  with  its  indescribable 
uuml)er  of  varieties  of  every  size,  form,  color,  and  habit ;  our 
domesticated  birds,  fowls,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons,  in  end« 
less  varieties  ;  and  even  our  smaller  animals,  ihe  Guinea  pig  with 
its  various  colors,  the  Barbary  dove,  with  a  black  and  a  white  va« 
riety,  the  canary  bird  of  which  twenty-nine  varieties  are  offered 
for  sale  by  the  bird  fanciers,  and  the  gold  fish  which  has  formed 
varieties  in  the  ponds  of  England  and  America.  In  each  case.  Dr. 
Bachman  traces  all  the  varieties  to  an  original  stock,  and  maintains 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  legitimate  grounds  for  distinguish* 
ing  one  of  the  numberless  and  curiotis  forms,  as  a  distinct  species. 
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In  all  these  instances  the  process  of  domestication  varies  the  orig' 
inal  type ;  especially  when  the  animal  is  removed  to  a  distance 
from  its  original  locality,  and  subjected  to  the  influences  which 
arise  from  change  of  climate,  food,  and  manner  of  life :  and  where 
the  process  has  been  continued  for  a  very  long  period,  and  the 
animal  has  become  widely  diflfnsed  over  the  globe,  the  varieues 
are  innumerable. 

The  proof  that  the  varieties  pertain  iu  each  case  to  one  original 
stock,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  similar  varieties  are  springing  up 
constantly  around  us.  Every  one  knows  how  many  varieties  of 
cattle  and  swine  have  originated  from  the  comn[K>n  breeds,  and 
been  disseminated  through  Europe  and  America  within  the  mem- 
ory of  a  single  generation.  A  variety  of  the  horse,  simitar  to 
the  Shetland,  is  produced  in  the  marshes  of  Carolina,  and  another 
of  the  same  diminutive  form  is,  we  perceive,  noticed  by  voyag- 
ers at  the  Falkland  Islands.  A  variety  of  cattle,  similar  to  the 
long  horned  Abyssinian  breed,  has  recently  originated  in  western 
Louisiana.  The  solid  hoofed  hog  of  Hungary  has  originated 
offairiy  from  the  common  variety,  on  the  Red  River  in  I'exas. 
Thus  before  our  eyes  the  very  process  is  going  on,  which  has  filled 
the  worid  with  so  many  varieties  of  the  domesticated  animals; 
every  change  of  size,  form,  color,  &c.,  originates,  and  perpetuates 
Itself,  under  the  changed  habits  of  life  which  this  process  of  do- 
mestication in  distant  localities  involves.  The  problem  is  con- 
tinually wrought  out  anew,  under  our  own  inspection. 

Facts  of  this  kind  are  too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  question  ; 
but  the  advocates  of  an  opjKisite  theory  maintain  '*that  whilst 
cultivation  produces  obvious  changes  in  some  animals,  its  infln- 
ence  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on  others,  as  for  example  the  ass, 
the  rat  and  the  mouse  among  quadmpeds,  and  the  peacock  and 
guinea  fowl  among  birds."  The  facts  upon  which  this  statement 
of  Dr.  Morton  rests.  Dr.  Bachman  subjects  to  the  same  careful 
scrutiny,  and  with  ihe  same  decisive  result.  We  pass  by  the  in- 
felicity of  the  expression,  though  it  is  rather  droll  to  speak  of  the 
rat  and  the  mouse  ss  subjected  to  the  influence  of  "cultivation." 
Dr.  Bachman  remarks  that  the  statement  "  is  hazarded  hastily 
and  without  due  examination  of  facts,"  his  own  experience  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  opposite  result.  Then  follows  the  usual  elab- 
orate examination  ;  in  which  it  is  shown  how  numerous  these  va- 
rieties are.  The  ass  has  developed  beautiful  varieties  in  Spain, 
and  in  Egypt,  and  has  degenerated  into  a  sorry  donkey  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  rat  has  two  species ;  of  which  the  black 
rat  has  produced  such  striking  varieties  that  European  naturalists 
have  described  them  as  new  species ;  and  still  a  different  one  has 
originated  within  fifteen  years  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  has 
^ready  become  permanent,  and  widely  extended  through  Caroli- 
and  Geoi^a.     We  may  add  that  in  numerotis  islands  of  the 
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Pacific  varieties  have  been  produced.  Darwin  mentions  no  less 
than  four;  three  of  which  had  been  described  as  new  species  by 
Waterhouse.  The  Norway  rat  varies  equally.  Dr.  DeKay  de- 
scribes as  another  species,  a  variety  which  Dr.  Bachman  has  re- 
peatedly procured  from  the  same  nest  which  contained  the  more 
common  one.  The  same  variety  has  recently  been  re-described 
as  a  new  species  in  Brooklyn. ,  A  very  singular  instance  is  reported 
in  which  all  the  rats  of  this  species,,  in  a  ship  infested  by  some 
hundreds  of  them,  were  of  an  Albino  variety. 

The  peacock  has  a  white  Albino,  and  a  top-knotted  variety ; 
both  of  which  were  long  held  to  be  separate  species  from  the 
common  one,  till  their  young  were  found  in  the  same  nest.  The 
Guinea  fowl,  though  but  imperfectly  domesticated,  has  long  had 
three  distinct  varieties  recognized  by  naturalists;  and  a  fourth, 
*^of  an  intense  black  color,  has  originated  in  Carolina  within  the 
last  four  years."  ''If  our  space  would  permit,"  Dr.  Bachman  ob- 
serves, ''and  we  were  not  fearful  of  trespassing  too  much  on  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  we  would  show  from  the  history  of  every 
domesticated  species  of  quadruped  or  bird,  that  they  all  without  a 
sohiary  exception  have  branched  out  into  striking  and  multiplied 
varieties;  and  that  these  varieties  have  become  more  numerous 
and  striking  in  proportion  to  their  wide  dispersion  and  change  of 
climate  and  habit."  We  copy  this  remark  not  only  for  the  infor- 
mation of  our  readers,  but  for  the  purpose  also  of  saying  to  Dr. 
Bachman,  that  we  should  place  a  very  high  value  upon  the  more 
extended  and  particular  notices  to  which  he  here  alludes;  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  he  will  find  an  opportunity  of  giving  to 
the  public  his  whole  fund  of  information  upon  a  subject  which 
requires  full  elucidation,  and  which  he  is  evidently  so  well  quali- 
fied to  treat. 

But  beyond  all  the  details  which  Dr.  Bachman's  work  supplies, 
it  records  one  series  of  observations  which  we  regard  as  pecul- 
iarly interesting,  valuable,  and  coticlusive.  After  studying  the 
botany,  the  ornithology,  and  the  mammalogy  of  North  America 
with  particular  reference  to  the  designation  of  a  species  in  natu- 
ral history,  he  visited  Europe  for  more  extended  investigation. 
We  quote  his  account. 

^  A  visit  to  Europe  afforded  as  opportunities  of  canying  with  us  American 
specimens  of  plants,  birds,  and  quadrupeds  of  all  species,  either  identical  with^ 
or  closely  aUied  to,  those  of  the  eastern  contineik.  The  cabinets  of  individu- 
als, the  public  museums,  the  zoological  collections  of  livinof  animals,  were 
freely  opened  to  us,  and  the  best  naturalists  of  Europe  and  3ie  world,  united 
with  us  for  many  months  in  patient,  minute,  and  varied  examinations  and  com- 
parisons. These  were  conducted  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and 
at  the  association  of  European  naturalists  that  met  in  Germany.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  became  our  fellow  travellers  in  our  search  aner  the  origi- 
nal plants  that  have  been  subjected  to  domestication  and  culture,  which  we 
found  on  the  mountains,  in  the  forest,  and  by  the  way-side.    The  names  <^ 
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theM  naturelitts  are  not  unknown  to  the  w«rld  of  science.  In  tbe  coowe  of 
these  inve8tig^ationfl  the  plants,  birds,  and  quadrupeds  of  both  continents  tbat 
are  nearly  allied  to  each  other  were  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  Many 
of  tlie  original  plants  from  which  had  proceeded  the  varieties  in  horticnltnie 
were  collected  from  their  native  soils  and  compared  with  those  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  The  birds  in  domestication  were  conipsTed  with  living  specimens 
procured  from  their  native  wilds.  Our  domesticated  animals  were  inveetiga- 
ted.  The  wild  horse  from  Tartary,  the  wild  bull  from  Lithuania,  the  wild  boar 
from  Germany,  the  wild  goat  from  Persia,  the  wild  sheep  from  Corsica,  the  va- 
rious sinall  camels  of  Peru— each  was  compared  with  specimens  of  the  chief 
domestic  varieties.  *  The  domestio  dog  was  the  only  anunal  whose  origin  we 
could  not  trace  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  ezprsss  a  mumimoMS  sen- 
timent'" 

An  examination  conducted  with  snch  extended  means  of  com- 
pariRon,  such  combined  observation,  and  such  patient  assiduity,  is 
entitled  to  rank  high  as  a  specimen  of  philosophical  inrestigattou. 
We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  worthy  of  public  confidence; 
and  ihe  conclusion,  that  all  our  domestic  animals  with  their  end- 
less varieties  have  proceeded,  each  from  a  single  species  and  not 
from  a  mixed  or  hybrid  origin,  must  be  regarded  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  as  decisive.  We  know  not  what  more  could  be 
requisite  to  a  final  determniation  of  the  question.  After  this  pub- 
lication of  a  result,  obtained  throtigh  so  many  observations  of  his 
own,  and  with  so  general  a  concunence  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge,  we  do  not  see  how  any  candid  naturalist  should  feel  at 
liberty  to  disturb  Dr.  Bachman's  conclusions  on  this  point,  except 
after  long  and  careful  study.  Any  merely  speculative  views  not 
confirmed  by  experiments  of^  repeated,  upon  numerons  species, 
are  unworthy  of  serious  regard  in  opposition  to  results  obtained 
by  so  thoroughly  scietitific  an  application  of  all  our  means  of 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Bachman's  contusions  are  in  some  respects  norel.  He 
aims  to  show  that,  by  a  law  of  nature,  all  domesticated  animals 
lend  to  |)rod,uce  varieties;  that  these  varieties  are  absolutely  per- 
RMinent,  never  changing  except  as  they  commingle  with  other 
varieties  of  the  same  stock  ;  that  these  varieties  though  they  may 
degenerate  when  left  to  themselves,  never  go  back  to  the  original 
tyf  e,  exce(>t  perhaps  in  their  original  localify  ;  and  that  a  variety 
once  developed  tends  through,  its  own  more  rapid  multiplication 
to  extingitisk  the  origitial  breed.  Of  this  tendency  the  notice  of 
which  we  believe  is  original  with  Dr.  Bachman,  he  gives  several 
instances.  The  solid  hoofed  hog  of  Hungary  has  extinguished  the 
ordinary  variety,  and  is  now  the  only  breed  through  a  region  of 
many  miles;  and  the  Japan  peacock  which  has  been  proTed  to 
originate  in  the  aviaries  of  England  has  done  so  in  both  instan- 
ces, says  Sir  Robert  Heron,  "  to  the  extinction  of  the  previonsly 
existing  breed."  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  what  light  these 
concltisions  cast  upon  the  permanence  of  the  races  of  men  IQ 
every  climate ;  and  how  strikingly  they  harmonize  with  the  ex- 
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elusive  preFalence  of  certain  types  of  men  throughoat  wide  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

Bnt  these  views  stand  in  a  yet  higher  relation.  Dr.  Bachman 
^ijt^rlsiders  this  tendency  to  the  production  of  varieties  a  kind  pro- 
vision of  Providence  for  the  comfort  of  mankind.  It  was  the 
--design  of  our  wise  Creator,  that  animals  of  every  kind  fitted  for 
domestic  use,  should  develop  in  every  land  peculiarities  of  struc- 
ture and  habit  adapting  them  to  their  new  home.  The  horse 
adapts  his  structure  to  the  'rocky  and  barren  isles  of  the  north, 
to  the  level  sands  of  the  desert,  and  to  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
temperate  zones.  The  sheep  produces  either  wool  or  flesh,  almost 
at  the  bidding  of  its  master ;  and  the  cow  develops  an  adaptation 
either  for  the  dairy  or  the  butcher's  stall.  When  man  migrates 
to  the  pole  the  dog  develops  a  rugged  and  powerful  frame  which 
fits  him  for  draught.  When  he  rears  a  herd  another  dog  springs 
up  to  guard  it.  When  he  subsists  on  game,  a  dtQSBr«nt  variety  is 
produced  to  htmt  with  him,  and  when  he  builds^  dwelling,  yet 
another  variety  watches  his  home.  Thus  by  virtue  of  God's 
kind  provision  the  animals  supply  man's  necessitiesin  every  clime, 
and  aid  him  to  extend  his  occupancy  of  the  vacant  earth.  The 
number  and  the  extraordinary  character  of  these  animal  varieties, 
remove  every  objection,  which  the  diversity  of  the  human  races 
can  suggest,  to  the  theory  of  a  single  origin  for  all  mankind;  and 
when  contemplated  as  the  result  of  a  tenckncy  whereby  nature 
seeks  to  fit  each  race,  both  of  animals  and  of  men,  for  the  occu* 
pancy  of  some  peculiar  portion  of  the  earth,  every  difficulty  dis- 
appears in  this  new  indication  of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  God. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  refer  to  the  arguments  of  Prof. 
Agassiz.  His  chief  objections  to  the  original  unity  of  mankind 
are  derived  from  a  difierent  source — from  the  facts  which  relate  to 
the  diflfuston  of  animals,  and  of  man  himself,  over  the  globe. 
The  group  of  animals,  and  the  group  of  plants,  which  character- 
ized any  organized  province,  (termed  respectively  the  fauna  and 
the  Jhra  of  that  province,)  differ  conspicuously  from  those  of 
every  other.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  different  climatic  zones, 
but  id  the  same  zone  America  differs  from  Europe,  and  Europe 
from  eastern  Asia.  Some  animals  and  plants,  however,  of  one 
of  these  provinces  extend  into  another,  some  occur  at  remote 
points  within  the  same  province  or  in  several  provinces,  and  some 
species  termed  cosmopolite^  extend  alraoet  over  the  whole  earth. 
Prof.  Agassiz  deems  it  impossible  that  these  plants  and  animals 
should  have  spread  from  one  centre ;  and  believes  that  they  were 
created  originally  at  various,  and  even  numerous  points,  but  with 
the  same  characteristics  in  all  individuals,  aiKl  constituting  tbere* 
fore  but  a  single  species,  wherever  found.  The  facts  relating  to 
the  diffusioB  of  animals,  and  those  retatiog  to  the  dislribtttkKi  of 
men,  we  will  consider  separately.  ,    .....Ao 
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Prof.  Agassiz  maintains  then  that  there  are,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  animal  races,  undoubted  instances  in  which  the  same  species 
occurs  in  remote  and  unconnected  localities.  Thus  the  pickerels, 
trouts,  and  perches  of  Europe,  are  identical  in  numerous  and  dis- 
tant streams.  The  same  species  is  sometimes  found  in  the  dis- 
tant basins  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube,  in  the 
streams  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Britain :  and  it  is  associated  in 
each  with  a  related  species  which  is  confined  to  that  stream. 
Some  of  the  reptiles,  toads,  and  snakes,  have  the  same  wide  dia- 
tribution.  The  higher  animals  too,  the  lynx,  the  marmot,  and 
the  chamois,  which  inhabit  the  high  mountain  summits,  are  ideu- 
tical  in  distant  ranges,  and  again  occur  in  the  north  polar  region. 
Some  species  of  animals  have  a  distribution  which  seems  too 
wide  to  be  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of  origin ; 
the  lion  ranges  widely  over  Asia  and  Africa ;  the  wotf  extends 
over  both  continents,  and  the  dog  is  found  over  the  whole  globe. 

The  facts  which  form  the  basis  of  this  argument  are  of  two 
kinds,  one  consisting  of  those  instances  in  which  a  species  is  re- 
peated within  the  organic  province  to  which  it  belongs;  the 
other,  of  those  in  which  it  is  repeated  in  distinct  provinces. 
These  classes  of  facts  are  by  no  means  to  be  hastily  mingled. 
Prof.  Agassiz  attributes  a  high  importance,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 
conformity  of  distribution  between  the  races  of  men,  and  these 
organic  provinces.  If  this  grouping  of  animals  and  plants  is 
so  important  in  reference  to  |he  distribution  of  men,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  without  its  bearing  on  the  diffusion  of  the  animal  species. 
A  circumstance  which  is  so  controlling  in  the  one  case  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  other.  Let  us  then  examine  these  two 
classes  of  facts  separately. 

First,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  species  is  produced  at  different 
points  within  a  zoological  province.  We  observe  respecting  this 
position  that  we  do  not  regard  it  as  hostile  to  any  moral  or  bibli- 
cal truth,  an(}  shotild  feel  at  a  loss  to  take  exception  to  it  upon  any 
grounds  o(.  that  kind.  We  feel  no  reluctance  to  admit  it  if  ade- 
quately supported  by  evidence.  Reasoning  upon  the  admission 
of  it  however,  we  can  not  find  that  any  generalization  from  facts 
of  this  kind,  touches  the  question  of  the  diffusion  of  men.  If  in 
a  zoological  province,  an  animal  species  has  been  created  in  dis- 
tinct localities,  the  most  that  can  be  hence  legitimately  inferred 
is  that  within  the  same  province  man  has  had  the  same  multiple 
creation.  If  the  perches  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  originated 
independently  in  those  basins,  if  the  vipers  of  those  same  fields 
bad  each  an  itidependent  origin,  the  most  that  could  be  concluded 
from  facts  like  these  would  be,  that  the  man  of  the  Rhine  ori- 
ginated without  any  connection  with  the  man  of  the  Rhone. 
Unfortunately,  the  inference  however  legitimate  upon  analogical 
grounds,  would  be  historically  &ise  and  absurd.    However  it 
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may  have  been  with  the  vipers  and  the  trouts,  the  men  of  those 
regions  had  one  common  descent.  It  is  obvious  then  that  no  fre- 
quency of  facts  hke  these  affords  any  elucidation  of  the  problem 
of  man's  distribntion.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  as  animal  species 
the  types  are  too  far  renM)ved  to  authorize  a  very  legitimate  in- 
ference,'from  one  to  the  other,  If  the  lower  animals  of  any  zoologi- 
cal provittce  had  a  multiple  origin  within  its  limits,  then  there  is 
no  analogy  whatever  between  their  diffusion  and  that  of  the  hu-^ 
man  race.  The  very  theory  of  Prof.  Agassiz  maintains  that 
within  any  given  field  of  this  kind  the  human  race  is  of  one 
stock.  He  claims  no  independent  creations  of  men  within  the 
provfnce  of  temperate  Europe.  A  careful  deduction  therefore 
from  this  class  of  our  author's  facts  only  shows  the  logical  im* 
possibility  of  any  such  inference  as  he  draws  from  them.  If  the 
fish  and  the  frogs  of  Ekirope  were  not  independently  created  at 
different  points,  he  has  no  reason  from  them  to  infer  that  men 
were;  if  the  fish  and  the  frogs  of  Europe  did  originate  indepen- 
pendently  of  each  other,  the  men  of  Europe  did  not;  and  there 
is  therefore  no  analogy  between  the  two.  Whatever  therefore 
may  be  the  character  of  the  alledged  facts,  the  inference  is  equally 
precluded. 

There  is  however  a  second  class  of  facts  ;  the  higher  animals, 
as  the  lion,  the  wolf  and  the  arctic  animals  originate  separately 
in  distinct  and  distant  fields.  Prof.  Agassiz  asks,  **  Did  the  wolf 
originate  in  Sweden  with  its  silky  fur,  or  in  Germany  with  its 
grey  color,  or  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe  with  its  smooth 
hair?"  Here  we  remark,  that  it  is  no  particular  class  of  ani- 
mals which  enjoys  this  exemption  from  nature's  grand  law  of 
limitation,  but  a  few  species  of  various  classes.  It  is  through 
no  particular  and  definable  limits  that  they  spread  ;  they  are 
neither  confined  to  one  natural  kingdom,  nor  created  anew  iln 
all.  The  distribution  is,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  entirely  ar- 
bitrary. Nor  is  there  any  general  analogy  combining  these  al- 
ledged instances  of  independent  creation  with  the  author's  theory 
in  respect  to  the  human  races.  The  varieties  of  these  animals  sus- 
tain no  such  relation  to  different  zoological  provinces  as  is  affirmed 
to  characterize  the  distribution  of  the  races  of  men.  The  varieties 
which  are  here  described  in  the  wolf,  bear  an  obvious  relation  to 
the  climate,  and  occur  within  a  single  province.  Dr.  Bachman 
reports  many  others  in  America.  Prof.  Agassiz  does  not  even 
contend  that  the  varieties  among  these  cosmopolite  species  are 
constant  through  an  organic  province.  The  wolf  of  Texas  is 
red ;  of  Florida,  black ;  of  the  intermediate  region  grey  ;  on  the 
borders  mixed.  There  is  here  ho  conformity  to  the  limits  of  a 
botanical  or  zoological  province ;  but  mere  local  variations. 

The  distribution  of  these  animals  therefore  bears  no  relation, 
and  offers  no  support,  to  the  view  of  Prof.  Agassiz  in  respect  to 
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the  diffusion  of  the  Hhman  species,  any  more  than  the  £dv- 
mer.  If  these  animals  have  been  oreated  independently  of  each 
other,  it  is  not  upon  the  principle  of  conforming  one  variety  to 
one  zoological  province.  Their  separate  origination  therefore, 
could  it  even  be  decisively  established,  would  scarcely  authorize 
an  inference  in  resfiect  to  man. 

But  the  moment  we  leave  these  details  to  take  a  coraprehen- 
sive  view  of  facts  of  this  class,  very  strong  probabilities  of  an  op- 
posite kind  begin  to  appear.  The  lion  and  the  wolf  are  not  the 
only  organized  species  which  are  thus  widely  distributecL  Nu- 
merous plants  are  disseminated,  not  through  large  poruons  of  the 
globe  only,  but  over  the  whole  of  it.  Many  birds  connect  dif- 
ferent zoological  fields  together,  and  inhabit  at  different  seasons 
regions  far  remote  from  one  another.  Some  of  the  animal  and 
many  vegetable  species,  of  almost  every  organic  province,  rass 
the  limits  of  their  natural  home,  and  spread  through  the  fields 
adjacent.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this  fact?  To  what  is 
u  owing  that  the  native  plants  and  animals  of  one  region  pass 
over  into  the  next,  and  beyond  ?  Prof.  Agassis  has  no  explana- 
tion to  offer  of  a  fact  which  he  deehis  of  so  much  moment;  it 
is  susceptible  of  none  on  the  scheme  he  advocates.  When  a 
species  is  found  far  from  its  natural  home,  he  can  only  say  that 
without  any  assigtiable  ground,  and  on  no  comprehensive  reason 
for  the  miracle,  it  has  been  created  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  found  that  throughoat  aU 
vegetable  nature  those  species,  and  those  only  are  thus  dissemin* 
ated,  which  are  capable  of  wide  diffusion  by  ordinary  physical 
agencies.  Thus  a  great  variety  of  cryptogamous  plants  are 
found  over  the  whole  globe  ;  and  they  are  of  a  character  which 
admits  the  widest  diffusion  by  natural  agencies.  Their  aeeds 
are  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  in  some  instances  almost  invisi* 
ble  from  their  mijuiteness,  and  they  are  borne  by  the  wind  over 
the  whole  gbbe.  Some  of  them,  such  was  Humboldt's  opioioD, 
may  even  multiply  in  the  clouds.  The  hypothesis  of  Priehard 
in  his  Physical  Researches  is,  that  if  it  shall  appear,  that  animate 
or  plants  of  each  kind  exist  in  those  regions  only  to  which  they 
may  have  been  naturally  conveyed,  ^*  there  will  be  a  stifficient 
reason  for  believing  the  whole  number  belonging  to  each  species 
to  have  descended  from  a  single  origin."  This  condition,  his 
elaborate  investigations  establiiih  upon  a  basis  which  no  isolated 
facts  of  the  nature  of  those  reported  by  Prof.  Agassiz  can  ever 
shake. 

Others,  whose  seeds  are  too  large  and  heavy  for  snch  trans* 
mission  are  borne  by  currents  of  the  ocean  to  the  remotest  shores. 
The  tropical  woods  are  sometimes  carried  by  the  Olulf  Stream  to 
Iceland.  Darwin,  who  brought  to  England  specimens  of  tbe 
whole  flora  of  the  Ck^cos  Islands,  reports  on  the  authority  of  Pjrod 
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Henalov  "  tiearly  all  the  plants  which  f  brought  from  these  isK 
ands  are  cotumon  littoral  specieejo  the  Eaet  Indian  Archipela- 
go ;"  and  be  proceeds  to  argue  that,  from  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing currents,  the  seeds  must  have  drifted  some  two  thousand 
miles  before  taking  root  on  those  shores.  Similar  facts  might  be 
quoted  to  almost  any  extent,  but  every  intelligent  reader  will  at 
once  call  to  mind  the  striking* and  various  provisions  of  nature 
for  the  very  purpose  of  which  we  speak.  Throughout  the  vege- 
table kingdom  what  careful  and  ample  arrangements  of  this 
kind  do  we  witness  I  Minute  germs  are  wafted  everywhere  in* 
visible  to  our  eyes;  heavier  seeds  have  a  buoyant  wing  attached 
which  supports  them  in  the  air,  and  we  see  them  floating  high 
and  far  in  every  summer  breeze ;  and  others  have  an  expanded 
leaf  that  bears  them  often  to  a  considerable  distance  in  their  fall. 
SoBieiimes  birds  carry  them  in  their  plumage,  and  drop  them  in 
their  flight ;  or  feed  upon  them  and  bear  their  favorite  food  to  dis- 
tant climes.  Audubon  mentions  that  a  wild  pigeon  killed  in 
New  York  had  in  its  crop  seeds  of  rice  which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  from  the  rice  fields  of  Carolina  or  Georgia.  Etrery 
quadruped  that  roams  the  forest  aids  in  the  distribution.  Some 
seeds  are  prickly  or  adhesive  that  they  may  cli||^  to  him  and  he 
plants  them  continually  in  new  localities.  Others  are  in  his  food, 
and  in  his  drink ;  in  the  water  in  which  he  bathes  and  on  the 
grass  in  which  he  sports;  and  still  as  he  comes  and  goes  he  plants 
thena  more  and  more  widely.* 

Siich  is  the  beautiful  harmony  of  nature.  Her  first  law  is 
limitation ;  hence  the  species  are  principally  local,  confined  to 
distinct  fields.  But  by  virtue  of  this  law  alone  there  would  be 
no  order  nor  beauty  in  her  works ;  and  each  new  scene  would  be 
alien  to  all  around  it.  Henpe  we  have  the  com|)lement  to  this  in 
the  opposite  law  of  diffusion.  However  local  a  species  may  be, 
its  law  is  tlmt  it  shall  spread  ;  to  find  an  equally  congenial  home 
wherever  similar  circumstances  shall  exist,  and  to  adorn  and  en- 
rich that  also.  So  the  waves  shall  bear  it,  the  currents  shall  car- 
ry it,  the  breeae  shall  waft  it,  the  storm  shall  scatter  it,  all  ani- 
mal nature  shall  contribute  to  its  diffusion,  till  the  whole  wide 
province  to  which  it  belongs  is  greea  with  its  leaf,  and  fragrant 
with  its  blossom. 

What  now  we  ask  is  the  value  of  a  few  facts  like  those  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  contrast  with  laws  so  universal  and  so 
powerful  as  these?  All  these  numerous  facts,  all  this  beautiful 
philosophy  are  against  his  theory.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  in  view 
of  such  ample  provisions  of  nature  for  distributing  species,  that 

*  A  striking  instance  of  this  diffusion  is  given  by  Dr.  Bachman.  The  hoises 
of  the  city  or  Charleston  are  fed  upon  northern  hay ;  and  the  botanist  who 
wishes  to  study  the  frasses  of  the  North  may  find  them  domesticated  opofi 
Gharieston  Neck  where  the  sweepings  of  the  ci^  are  deposited! 
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the  method  by  which  the  fishes  and  reptiles  of  which  he  speaks 
are  diffused  through  a  zoologigal  province,  wiH  prove  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  to  which  the  other  species  are  indebted. 
We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  while  most  birds  and  qnadmpeds 
diffiise  themselves,  and  plants  are  disseminated  by  physical  agen- 
cies, the  fish  and  the  reptile  and  a  few  qnadrupeids  without  any 
order,  are  distribated  by  an  independent  creation  of  them.  We 
have  a  strons^  suspicion  that  here  too  nature  is  in  harmony  with 
herself;  and  that  the  agencies  which  accomplish  the  distribution 
of  the  humble  weed  npon  the  plain,  and  the  coarse  grass  by  the 
shore,  are  concerned  in  diffusing  the  other  organized  tribes. 

Nor  are  we  without  grounds  of  positive  argument  to  sustain 
this  presumption.  The  domestic  animals  have  spread  in  almost 
all  instances  in  this  way.  The  camel  for  instance  has  but  lately 
extended  over  its  present  wide  range.  It  has  been  but  recently 
introduced  into  the  remote  Bast,  and  was  unknown  in  the  Cana* 
ry  isles  till  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  range  through  continental 
Africa  is  historically  traceable  to  the  two  eras  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  as  we  leara  from 
Htnnboldt.  The  European  domesticated  animals  were  ail  except 
the  dog  introduiyid  into  this  continent,  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
only  European  quadruped  found  in  America  at  its  discovery,  ex- 
cept the  polar  animals,  was  the  dog  ;  and  of  this  Dr.  Pickering 
observes  that  its  use  for  draught,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  its 
hair,  which  are  practiced  on  both  sides  of  Bherings  straits,  in- 
dicate the  probable  method  of  its  introduction  here.  Dr.  Bach- 
man  mentions  as  an  incidental  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
throughout  Polynesia  when  first  visited  were  found  the  dog,*  the 
pig,  and  the  common  fowl ;  all  of  them  animals  that  could  be 
carried  in  a  canoe,  and  all  among  the  most  familiar  and  useful 
to  man. 

The  lower  tribes  of  animals  are  distributed  by  the  same  iDeam. 
Dr.  Bachman  observes  that  upon  the  first  discovery  of  new  isl- 
ands they  have  been  found  destitute  of  such  small  animals  and 
insects  as  usually  accompany  man;  but  those  who  next  visited 
those  places  found  that  *'the  house-fly,  the  flea,  the  cockroacbi 
the  mouse  and  the  rat,  those  pests  of  ships,  had  been  left  there  by 
their  predecessors."  He  found  no  less  than  ninedifierent  species 
of  musquito,  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  our  southern  states, 
at  the  quarantine  ground  of  New  York.  Dr«  Pickering  informs 
ns  that  the  house-fly  is  not  found  to  this  day  upon  any  of  the 
uninhabited  islands  of  the  Pacific,  though  common  in  all  the  rest 

Here  then  we  have  the  difitision  of  one  large  class  of  animate 
laid  before  us,  and  this  the  class  designed  by  nature  to  enjoy  the 
widest  range ;  and  there  can  be  no  pretence  that  the  distribution 
of  any  one  of  them  has  been  accomplished  by  an  independent 
creation  of  it* 
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When  we  ffiaunioe  the  wild  animals  of  the  same  classes  we 
find  many  facts  which  point  to  a  similar  conclusion.  They  are 
foand  only  in  those  places  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  reach 
by  a  migration  from  the  birth-place  of  the  human  race.  None 
of  the  larger  qnadmpeds  occur  in  islands,  or  in  continents  even, 
far  removed  from  those  in  which  we  know  them  to  have  origin- 
ated. We  have  no  lion  or  tiger,  no  elephant  or  hippopotamus, 
no  giraffe  or  camel,  no  horse  or  ass,  in  all  Anierica,  in  all 
Australia,  in  all  Polynesia.  "  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,"  says 
Darwin,  speaking  of  New  Zealand,  '<  that  so  large  an  island,  ex- 
tending over  more  than  seven  hundred  miles  in  latitude,  and  m 
many  parts  ninety  miles  broad,  with  varied  stations,  a  fine  cli- 
mate, &c.,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  rat  did  not  possess  one 
indigenous  animal."  The  Palklands  extending  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  by  sixty  in  width  possessed  only  a  large  fox  and 
possibly  a  mouse.  In  all  Australia  there  was  no  single  mammif* 
erous  animal  larger  than  a  dog.  Similar  facts  might  be  much 
farther  extended.  Now  if  it  is  the  law  of  nature  to  diffuse  the 
cosmopolite  species  by  numerous  creations  of  them  in  distinct 
provinces  indiscriminately,  what  account  can  be  given  of  facts 
like  these  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  all  animals  are  distrt* 
buted  by  natural  agencies  harmonizes  completely  with  all  the 
facts.  The  lion  is  spread  over  Asia  and  Africa,  because  he  could 
migrate  thither;  but  there  is  none  in  America,  or  in  New  Hoi* 
land,  because  migration  thither  was  impossible.  The  ox  does 
not  occur  in  Polynesia  because  the  animal  could  neither  migrate 
nor  be  transported  thither.  But  what  possible  exfJanation  of  such 
facts  can  be  furnished  by  the  theory  that  animal  species  originate 
independently  over  the  globe  ?  Why  should  not  the  camel  have 
had  a  second  origin  in  northern  Africa,  a  region  to  which  it  has 
proved  of  such  inestimable  value?  Why  should  not  the  rein- 
deer have  been  created  also  in  Iceland,  to  which  it  shows  such 
striking  adaptation  since  its  introduction  there  in  the  last  centu- 
ry ?  Why  should  there  be  no  horse  in  America  where  now  it 
finds  its  most  congenial  soil  ?  There  is  a  peculiar  relevancy  in 
this  inquiry,  as  at  a  period  very  recent  in  the  geological  history 
of  this  continent  the  fossil  species  was  an  inhabitant  of  both 
North  and  South  America.  Such  inquiries  are  evidently  without 
any  possible  solution  on  the  theory  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

As  a  question  of  fact  however,  the  dissemination  of  many 
wild  species  is  found  by  careful  observation  to  take  place  in  pre- 
cise accordance  with  the  natural  laws  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Of  this  diffusion  Dr.  Bachman  adduces  many  interesting  exam- 
ples. The  species  are  found  to  spread  over  suitable  soils  and  cli- 
mates, till  some  barrier  arrests  their  progress,  but  there  the  diffu- 
sion ceases.  There  is  no  new  creation  of  the  same  species 
beyond.  , 
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Thus,  the  opomim  occurs  throoghoin  all  the  warmer  parte  of 
North  America,  weat  of  the  Hudaon ;  but  in  no  instance  east  of 
that  line.  A  sufficient  reason  for  this  limitation  is  foond  in  the 
iact  that  the  animal  can  not  swim ;  and  as  it  dreads  the  coM  it  is 
unable  to  pass  by  land  round  the  elevated  and  cold  regions  at  the 
head  waters  of  that  stream :  but  there  is  no  new  creation  of  the 
species  east  of  that  barrier.  The  animal  commonly  known  as 
the  gofer  *<  exists  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Savannah  river  on  the 
Georgia  side,  but  is  not  found  in  Carolina* ;  although  a  siaiibff 
sandy  soil,  and  the  same  kind  of  food,  are  fotmd  there  for  a  hon- 
dred  miles.  It  could  not  cross  the  river,  and  the  author  of  na* 
ture  would  not  violate  the  order  of  his  creation  in  calling  into 
being  the  same  species  in  another  locality."  The  common  mole 
exists  throughout  eastern  North  America;  but  as  it  travels  only 
Duder  ground,  is  almost  blind,  lies  dormant  in  winter,  and  caa 
not  swim,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  accounting  for  its 
existence  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  wh^n  this  fact  was 
announced  by  Sir  John  Richardson.  Here  seemed  to  be  a  spa- 
eies  l>eyond  its  natural  barrier.  Dr.  Bachman  however  procarad, 
with  much  di^ulty,  some  specimens  for  the  purpose  of  rooie 
careful  examination  ;  when  the  difficulty  disappeared.  It  was  a 
new  species;  and  Sir  John,  cordially  acknowledged  and  corrected 
the  error,  when  Dr.  Bachman  pointed  it  out  to  him.  A  remark* 
able  fact  of  the  same  kind.  Dr.  Bachman  quotes  from  Holbrook's 
American  Herpetology,  respecting  the  diffusion  of  the  soft  shel* 
led  ttirtle.  It  exists  in  the  Mississippi,  and  in  all  the  lakes  and 
streams  connected  with  that  river,  even  in  the  great  lakea,  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Hudson ;  but  south  of  this  it  is  not  found  for 
six  hundred  miles,  to  the  Savannah.  The  reason  is  that  the  ani- 
mal is  incapable  of  traveling  by  laud,  and  the  intervening  streams 
do  not  communicate  with  the  northern  or  western  waters.  The 
snapping  turtle  however,  which  travels  by  land  as  well  as  by  wa- 
ter, is  found  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  die 
Rocky  Mountains. 

We  need  not  say  how  decisively  facts  like  these  indk:ate«  that 
the  reason  of  the  more  or  less  restricted  range  of  a  species,  is 
found  in  its  constitutional  capacity  of  migration,  and  in  its  natu- 
ral agencies,  rather  than  in  any  multiple  creations  of  it. 

In  other  instances  we  find  various  species  still  extending  their 
range  by  the  same  process.  The  red  fox  is  a  northern  aninoali 
being  foutid  within  the  arctic  circle.  Forty  years  since,  its  lowest 
soiuhern  limit  was  Pennsylvania,  next,  it  was  found  in  Virginia, 
tlieu,  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  has  now  become  mora 
common  than  the  native  gray  fox.    This  latter  animal  again  is  a 

*  We  are  informed  that  the  same  fkct  is  observed  on  the  Illinois  rirer.  If 
so,  this  may  he  thejimitof  its  diflbsioa  toward  the  west 
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soathern  sp^icies,  whieh  was  unknown  forty  years  ago  in  north- 
ern New  York ;  subsequently  it  appeared  there ;  and  more  re- 
cently Dr.  Bachnoan  has  obtained  specimens  of  it  from  Canada. 

While  we  observe  that  this  diffusion  of  a  species  is  terminated 
by  any  barrier  which  obstructs  its  regular  and  natural  migration ; 
and  also  that  in  the  absence  of  such  barriers  the  process  of  ex- 
tension is  still  going  on,  the  relations  of  the  eastern  and  western 
eontinents  display  on  &  grand  scale  another  general  view  of  the 
saaie  truth.  The  animals  which  are  common  to  both  continents 
are  all  of  them  polar  species — capable  of  enduring  the  arctic  cold, 
and  thus  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  at  the  point  where  the 
eontinents  approach  each  other.  This  fact  Dr.  Bachman  points 
out  very  forcibly.  We  have,  be  observes,  in  America  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  species  of  birds  north  of  the  tropic ;  of  which 
twenty-six  land  birds,  and  seventy-six  water  birds  are  identical 
with  European  species.  Of  these  identical  species  every  one  re- 
sorts to  the  polar  regions  to  rear  its  young ;  and  of  course  can 
return  south  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  Of  the  remaining  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  which  are  restricted  within  lower  latitudes, 
not  one  occurs  in  any  other  country.  Again  ,*  we  have  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  species  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  only  eight  are 
found  either  in  Etirope  or  in  Asia ;  and  these  are  all  polar  species. 

In  the  same  manner,  fish  of  remote  localities  are  very  seldom 
identical.  Eiels  may  have  been  found  identical  in  distant  Euro- 
pean basins,  but  it  would  seem  not  to  be  the  case  on  this  conti- 
nent. There  were  none  in  lake  Erie  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal.  At  present  the  fishes  of  the  Hudson  have  found 
their  way  thither,  and  the  fish  of  the  upper  lakes  are  sometimes 
taken  in  the  Hudson. 

The  same  general  fact  characterizes  the  vegetable  systems  of 
the  two  continents.  While  numerous  cryptogamic  plants  whose 
seeds  are  like  the  finest  dust,  such  as  the  common  puff-ball,  and 
the  rust  in  wheat,  are  common  to  both  continents,  no  plant  of 
heavy  seeds  is  identical.  Our  three  species  of  walnut,  eleven  of 
hickory,  three  of  chestnut,  and  fifty-seven  of  oak,  are  every  one 
distinct  from  those  of  Europe. 

The  facts  which  Prof.  Agassiz  relates  of  species  distributed 
through  distant,  and  unconnected  localities,  are  not  incapable  of 
explanation.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  here,  as  in  the 
vegetable  world,  the  species  thus  diffused  are  of  those  kinds 
which  are  most  capable  of  diffusion  by  the  ordinary  agencies. 
The  fish,  the  frogs,  &c.,  all  multiply  by  means  of  numerous  mi- 
nute eggs,  which  may  be  found  abundantly  scattered  through  the 
waters  they  frequent.  It  was  supposed  by  Lyell  that  swimming 
birds  might  retain  their  eggs  among  their  feathers,  and  thus  trans- 
port them  from  one  spot  to  another.  Ur.  Bachman  mentions 
many  facts  which  suggest  other  possible  methods  of  diffusion. 
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It  has  been  obsenred  in  the  East  Indies  that  tanks  and  ditches 
that  become  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  retain  eggs  which,  as  sorn 
as  the  rains  of  the  next  season  set  in,  produce  fish.  Mr.  Jaoobi 
of  Berlin  ascertained  that  the  spawn  of  fish  which  had  been  dead 
for  several  days,  wonld  yet  prodnce  young  fish.  "  The  spawn  or 
oggs  of  fishes,  crabs,  &c.,"  says  Dr.  Bachman,  '<  constitute  a  por- 
tion of  food  of  an  immense  number  of  water  birds/ducks,  beroos, 
and  various  species  of  curlews,  plovers  and  sand-pipers;  these 
eggs  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  we  have  ascertained  by  per* 
sonal  observations  on  birds  which  we  kept  in  confinement,  that  in 
many  instances  they  pass  through  the  body  of  the  bird,  and  are 
sometimes  disgorged,  before  these  impregnated  eggs  become  de- 
composed." The  method  thus  suggested  is  certainly  one  ade- 
quate to  give  a  very  wide  diffusion  to  species  which  multiply  in 
this  manner.  Then  too,  many  river  fish  inhabit  the  sea  at  cer- 
tain seasons;  others  have  been  conveyed  from  the  sea,  and  nat* 
nralized  in  fresh  water.  These  may  be  swept  to  the  ocean  by  a 
flood,  and  wandering  along  tl^e  shore,  find  their  way  up  the  next 
stream.  Whirlwinds  sometimes  transport  the  fish  bodily,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  eggs,  through  great  distances.  Birds  of  prey 
carry,  and  sometimes  drop  them  ;  while  geological  changes  which 
have  altered  the  courses,  and  broken  the  connection  of  streams^ 
are  beyond  all  conjecture.  In  short  we  witness  here  the  same 
extended  apparattis,  for  the  diffusion  of  species  which  we  discern 
in  the  vegetable  world. 

Prof.  Agassiz's  only  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  these  possible 
methods  of  diffusion  is,  that  <'it  is  ludicrous  to  see  with  what 
gravity  a  few  instances  of  migration  of  fishes  by  means  of  fresh- 
ets, or  of  fish  eggs  asserted  to  have  been  transported  by  birds, 
are  related  as  answering  these  difficulties,  as  if  there  were  no  or- 
der, no  adaptation,  no  evidence  of  a  plan  in  the  distribution  of 
these  animals."  The  "  plan"  here  alluded  to  is  previously  referred 
to  in  these  words — for  we  are  anxious  that  Prof.  Agassiz  should 
have  the  full  benefit  of  his  facts — '*  whoever  has  studied  mi- 
nutely the  special  distribution  of  these  fishes  in  different  waters 
will  know  that  there  are  natural  combinations  between  these  spe^ 
cies  indicating  a  plan,  a  design,  a  natural  affinity  between  the 
fislies  living  together,  which  could  neither  be  the  result  of  acci- 
dent nor  be  produced  by  the  occasional  transportation  of  eggs 
from  one  point  to  another  by  water  birds." 

The  plan  which  is  here  acknowledged  to  contain  the  whole 
force  of  this  ai^ument  is  simply  a  somewhat  curious  association 
of  a  few  species  of  fish.  The  author  does  not  maintain  that  it 
has  any  relation  whatever  to  either  the  reptiles  or  the  mammalia 
which  possess'  the  same  wide  range :  and  while  none  can  be  rec- 
ognized among  these  latter  classes,  we  feel  quite  safe  in  conclud- 
ing that  they  have  not  been  primitively  distributed  by  natore  at 
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all.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some  of  these  alleged  identi- 
cal species,  may  upon  more  careful  examination  be  found  to  be 
distinct,  like  the  mole  already  referred  to ;  and  some  others  which 
6^m  distinct  from  all  adjacent  species,  may  yet  be  found  to  be 
only  varieties.  So  long  as  the  distribution  is  only  that  of  a  few 
species  of  different  genera,  it  must  be  referred  to  those  numerous 
agencies  which  occasionally  produce  by  their  united  action  a  re- 
semblance to  design.  But  apart  from  general  suggestions  of  this 
kind,  one  fact  mentioned  by  Prof.  Forbes  in  his  report  upon  the 
fauna  of  Great  Britain  furnishes  a  ready  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
I'he  famia  of  any  extended  province  is  referable  to  several  eras; 
some  of  the  species  having  been  created  at  an  earlier  day  than 
others.  A  species  introduced  thus  before  the  geological  upheaval 
had  entirely  separated  the  localities,  would  naturally  obtain  a  very 
wide  range,  and  would  after  the  introduction  of  others  be  found 
associated  with  a  separate  species  in  each  distinct  basin,  precisely 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  now  reported  by  Prof.  Agassiz.  Or 
a  species  endowed  with  a  great  capacity  of  resisting,  or  adapting 
itself  to,  changes  would  be  found  very  widely  diffused  by  the  re<- 
peated  submersions  and  elevations  which  every  portion  of  the 
earth's  present  surface  has  undergone,  while  every  change  of  this 
kind  would  extinguish  some  analogous  but  less  hardy  species, 
from  the  same  region.  The  extent  to  which  such  geological 
changes  have  aided  in  the  dispersion  especially  of  fresh  water 
species,  may  be  learned  from  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  some  of 
them  in  connection  with  these  agencies.  Thus  our  common 
fresh  water  mussel,  the  unio,  is  found  sometimes  very  widely  dif- 
fused ;  and  yet  it  possesses  no  capacity  of  extended  migration. 
That  its  diffusion  is  owing  to  geological  changes  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  the  animal  is  sometimes  found  buried  in  the  soil,  yet 
still  retaining  its  vitality.  When  this  fact  was  first  reported  sev- 
eral years  since  as  occurring  upon  the  borders  of  lake  Ontario,  it 
was  pronounced  incredible,  but  fartlier  examination  has  fully 
proved  the  entire  truth  of  the  statement. 

The  fish  ponds  of  Carolina,  Dr.  Bachman  observes,  always  ac-* 
quire  the  fish  of  neighboring,  but  unconnected  streams.  We  can 
not  help  regarding  it  as  altogether  more  rational  to  believe  with 
him,  that  they  are  supplied  by  the  agencies  he  has  suggested, 
than  to  suppose  familiar  species  should  from  year  to  year  be  ere* 
ated  in  all  these  localities. 

Next  to  the  distribution  of  the  fish,  Prof.  Agassiz's  strongest 
fact  among  the  atiimal  races,  is  found  in  the  diffusion  of  the  arc- 
tic species.  These  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  existing  in 
warm  climates,  and  never  leave  the  cold  regions  to  which  they 
belong;  yet  they  occur  in  situations  exceedingly  remote  both 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  arctic  circle.  **  Have  those  spe- 
cies," our  author  asks,  ''which  occur  only  in  the  far  north  and 
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upon  the  summits  of  the  higher  Alps  been  created  either  in  the 
Alps  or  in  the  north  and  vandered  from  one  place  to  the  other? 
We  are  at  a  loss  for  substantial  reasons  for  believing  that  either 
the  one  or  the  other  has  been  the  primitire  location  of  such  ani* 
Dials,  or  for  denying  their  simultaneous  creation  in  both.''  Now 
most  readers  would  gather  from  this  paragraph,  that  Prof.  Agema 
had  never  heard  of  any  probable  method  of  accoonting  for  this  ca- 
rious occurrence  of  the  same  species  at  such  distant  and  peculiar 
points;  and  they  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  perfectly  easy 
solution  of  the  difficulty  exists,  which  rests  upon  the  best  scien^ 
tific  authority,  and  is  probably  more  familiar  to  Frof.  Agassis  than 
to  any  one  else.  The  northern  portion  of  Europe  and  Asia  was 
at  a  period  not  very  remote  covered  with  one  vast  sea  of  ice,  and 
bad  a  polar  climate,  along  the  whole  border  of  which  these  uro- 
tic  animals  were  at  home.  The  action  of  this  sea  of  ice  geolo- 
gists have  recently  traced  with  great  interest.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  supposition,  that  these  animals  may  have 
been  created  at  some  central  spot,  the  Himmalehs  for  instanee, 
and  spread  naturally  to  all  the  points  which  they  now  occupy. 
When  the  change  subsequently  took  place,  under  which  this  vast 
glacial  body  receded  to  the  pole,  some  of  the  species  would  be  left 
upon  the  congenial  Alpine  summits,  and  would  not  occur  again  till 
we  reach  the  extended  arctic  fields.  The  subject  has  been  partic- 
ularly discussed  by  Prof.  Forbes  in  his  memoir  upon  ''the  distri- 
bution of  the  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  British  Isles."  He 
describes  the  prevalence  and  subsequent  recession  of  this  Alpine 
fauna  and  flora,  and  the  contemporary  climatical  changes ;  and 
points  out  the  bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  questions  before  us. 
The  animals  of  Britain  he  considers  as  belonging  to  siiccesrive 
creations  extending  throngh  a  long  period.  They  are  fragments 
of  several  faunas  spreading  at  different  times  from  specific  centers 
and  extending  over  that  wide  continental  area  ''to  which  Britaio 
was  then  probably  united  by  continuous  land."  Many  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds  of  Great  Britain  never  extended  to  Ireland. 
These  conclusions  of  Prof.  Forbes,  the  reader  will  find  quoted  in 
the  notes  of  the  British  translator  of  Humboldt's  Cosmos.  Prof 
Agassiz  will  hardly  deem  it  an  adequate  reply  to  pronounce  this 
solution  "  ludicrous,"  as  the  facts  which  furnish  it  rest  principally 
on  his  own  authority.  How  he  should  have  felt  at  liberty  to 
state  these  as  insuperable  difficulties  which  leave  no  other  hy- 
pothesis logically  possible  than  that  of  separate  creations,  and  to 
avoid  all  discussion,  and  withhold  all  mention  of  the  simple  and 
satisfactory  solutions  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  do  not  at  all 
uixlerstand. 

This  plan  then,  on  which  Prof.  Agassiz  relies,  relatesezchisive- 
ly  to  the  fish ;  beyond  this  he  does  not  himself  extetxl  it.  Ansoog 
the  other  animals  he  gives  only  isolated  instaaoes ;  and  ior  neitlNr 
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the  one,  nor  the  other,  of  these  classes  of  facts,  are  the  ordinary 
laws  of  distributkm  inadequate  to  account.  Even  if  they  were, 
so  grand  and  comprehensive  a  law  as  that  by  which  nature  dif- 
fuses her  species  could  not  be  set  aside  in  respect  to  fnan,  by  any 
facts  which  characterize  the  diffusion  o(  fish.  Nothing  but  the 
harmonious  arrangement  under  some  new  principle  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  diffusion  of  the  animal  races  should  be  held  suffi- 
cient to  settle  the  question  decisively,  even  in  respect  to  them  f 
but  when  no  such  law  is  discernible — when  the  only  alternative 
is  the  theory  of  multiple  creations  without  any  law,  we  should 
hesitate  to  admit  it  in  respect  to  the  humblest  orders  of  beings. 
And  surely  some  basis  far  more  philosophical  and  profound  than 
this,  must  be  laid,  for  opinions  which  are  to  decide  with  all  the 
high  authority  of  science,  what  are,  and  have  beep,  and  shall  be, 
in  any  aspect,  the  relations  of  the  races  af  men  to  one  another. 

We  now  reach  a  point  however  at  which  the  argument  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  does  take  a  general  and  philosophical  form.  Having 
shown  that  there  are  numerous  zoological  and  botanical  provin- 
ces, separated  widely  from  each  other  by  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  their  types  of  organization,  and  that  the  specific  character 
of  each  is  related  to  a  long  series  of  previous  developments,  he 
attempts  to  point  out  a  connection  between  the  races  of  men, 
and  these  different  organized  provinces.  If  such  a  link  exists, 
binding  each  race  of  men  to  one  zoological  field,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  very  strong  case  is  made  out  for  inferring  upon 
grounds  of  science  the  primitive  origination  of  a  variet^of  men, 
in  each  of  these  several  fields. 

The  most  important  link  of  this  kind  would  be,  the  discovery 
of  some  peculiarity  of  organization  characterizing  a  race  of  men, 
and  prevailing  also  through  the  animal  kingdom  which  they  occu- 
py. If  for  instance,  it  should  be  found  that  the  New  Hollander 
had  a  distinct  abdominal  pouch,  like  the  marsupialia  so  character- 
istic of  his  zoological  field ;  or  if  the  EJsquimaux  had  hoofs  to 
scrape  away  the  snow,  and  a  stomach  adapted  to  digest  the  lich- 
ens and  mosses  which  are  found  beneath  it,  we  should  feel  in 
conscience  forbidden  to  question  the  independent  creation  of  such 
races,  on  the  soil,  or  the  snow,  which  they  inhabit.  But  this  is 
hardly  affirmed ;  though  Prof.  Agassiz  does  indeed  point  out  a 
relation  between  the  men,  and  the  orang  outangs  of  two  provin- 
ces. "  And  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,"  he  observes,  *'  is  the 
fact  that  the  black  orang  occurs  on  that  continent  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  black  human  race,  while  the  brown  orang  inhab- 
its those  parts  of  Asia  over  which  the  chocolate-colored  Malays 
have  been  developed."  The  remarkaUeness  of  this  fact,  which 
certainly  is  a  striking  one,  disappears  altogether  when  we  con- 
sider a  circumstance  which  Prof.  Agassiz  does  not  notice.  This 
red  orang  occurs  according  to  the  very  careful  investigations  of 
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Cuvier,  in  Borneo,  and  Malacca.  Now  in  neither  of  these  is  the 
Malay  the  aboriginal  race,  and  the  savage  that  is  aboriginal  there, 
is  as  woolly,  and  as  black  as  the  African  negro  can  be.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  race  again. 

But  this  is  only  incidental ;  it  is  not  upon  grounds  of  this  na- 
ture that  Prof  Agassiz  bases  his  theory.  The  link  by  which  he 
seeks  to  connect  each  race  of  men  with  a  zoological  province,  is 
*  simply  that  of  local  distribution.  He  endeavors  to  show  thai 
each  race  of  men  is  allotted  to  one  of  these  provinces ;  and  as 
the  argument  is  by  far  the  most  important  which  his  essays  con- 
tain, we  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  The  circumstance  that  wherever  we  find  a  human  race  naturally  cirenm- 
flcribed,  it  is  connected  in  its  limitation  with  what  we  call,  in  natural  histoiy, 
a  zoological  and  botanical  province,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  natural  limitatioB 
of  a  particular  association  of  animals  and  plants,  shows  most  unequivocally  the 
intimate  relation  existing  between  mankind  and  the  animal  kingdom  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  physical  world.  The  arctic  race  of  men  covering  the  tree- 
less region  near  the  arctics  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  is  circamscribed  in 
the  three  continents  within  limits  very  similar  to  those  occupied  by  that  partic- 
ular combination  of  animals  and  plants  which  are  peculiar  to  the  same  tracts 
of  land  and  sea.  The  region  inhabited  by  the  Mongolian  race  is  also  a  natu- 
ral zoological  province,  covered  by  a  combination  of  animals  naturally  circum- 
scribed within  the  same  regions.  The  Malay  race  covers  also  a  natural  zoo- 
logical province.  New  Holland  again,  constitutes  a  very  peculiar  zool(^cal 
province  in  which  we  have  another  particular  race  of  men,"  &^ 

These  statements  are  very  brief  and  general,  somewhat  too 
much  so,  when  it  is  considered  how  important  is  the  universal  con- 
clusion Ihey  are  to  sustain.     But  we  will  examine  them  in  detail. 

The  general  assertion  of  this  conformity  of  distribution  between 
man  and  the  organized  provinces,  is  itself  then  somewhat  surpris- 
ing. Naturalists  have  found  great  difficulty  in  classifying  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  men  under  any  general  divisions;  and  in  defining 
with  any  accuracy  the  local  bounds  of  such  divisions  as  they 
could  establish.  The  method  by  which  Prof.  Agassiz  has  solved 
problems  which  previous  inquirers  had  found  so  embarrassing, 
and  determined  both  the  number  and  the  location,  of  the  original 
varieties  of  mankind,  is  itself  matter  of  some  wonder.  How  many 
such  races  there  are,  he  does  not  inform  us,  an  omission  which 
is  somewhat  significant.  There  is  no  agreement  yet  among  eth- 
nographers upon  any  number.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  makes  fif- 
teen species.  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  most  recent  work  attempts  no 
enumeration.  Dr.  Pickering  as  the  result  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions gives  eleven  races ;  Cuvier  adopts  three,  Blumenbach,  five. 

The  zoological  provinces  too,  which  the  earth  contains,  are  jet 
in  some  degree  indeterminate  both  in  nun^ber  and  in  extent. 
Darwin  found  one  such  province  in  the  Galapagos  islands,  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  neighboring  American  continent ;  and 
if  within  so  limited  a  field  one  peculiar  province  exists,  who  shall 
say  that  New  Holland  may  not  contain  more  than  the  one  which 
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our  author  assigns  it  ?  That  continent  has  yet  been  explored 
only  through  one-fourth  of  its  breadth,  from  the  eastern  coast. 
Who  shall  answer  whether  central  Africa,  consisting  for  thousands 
of  miles  of  soil  never  yet  trodden  by  the  foot  of  civilized  man, 
may  not  be  variously  organized  ?  We  might  increase  this  enu- 
meration of  localities,  and  add  some  which  have  strong  claims  to 
be  recognized  as  distinct  provinces,  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  how  vague  in  the  present  state  of  science  any  estimate  of 
this  kind  must  be.  Between  these  organized  provinces,  which 
can  be  enumerated  only  approximately,  and  the  races  of  men, 
which  he  does  not  enumerate  at  all,  Prof.  Agassiz  aims  to  prove 
a  conformity ;  and  he  describes  thirteen  such  provinces,  and  re- 
fers to  about  half  that  number  of  races  only. 

But  let  us  examine  the  particulars  of  this  theory.  <'  The  arc- 
tic race"  he  maintains,  occupies  such  a  field.  Upon  what  au- 
thority this  arctic  race  is  separated  from  the  tribes  surrounding  it, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  family,  this  brief  statement  does  not 
inform  us.  I'his  race  has  been  less  Investigated  by  recent  ob- 
servers than  those  more  accessible  by  sea.  Blumenbach  com* 
pletely  identifies  them,  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  by  his  craniolog- 
ical  investigations,  with  the  Mongols.  Of  one  of  the  arctic  cra- 
nia, figured  in  his  Decades  Craniorum,  he  says  it  might  be  taken 
as  the  very  ideal  "  tanquam  pro  specimini  ideali,"  of  the  Mongol 
variety ;  of  another  that  it  bears  conspicuously  the  stamp  of  that 
family,  '*  Mongolicse  stemmatis  habitum  pras  se  ferentis;"  The 
Samoyedes,  a  prominent  branch  of  the  family,  are  now  fully 
proved  to  have  originated  far  without  the  polar  circle,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  great  Altai  range.  It  is  probably  on  this 
ground  that  Prichard  referring  to  this  classification  of  the  Elsqui- 
maux  and  Samoiedes  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  human  family, 
says,  'Uhere  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  separation."  Dr. 
Pickering,  who  personally  examined  many  from  tribes  which 
Bory  de  St.  Vincent  classes  with  his  Hyperborean  species,  pro- 
nounces them  decidedly  Mongolian.  We  must  think  therefore 
that  the  statement  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  though  not  perhaps  entirely 
unauthorized,  rests  upon  a  foundation  altogether  insufficient  to 
support  it,  even  viewed  as  a  simple  classification  ;  and  when  the 
question  is  of  the  origination  of  the  race  on  that  soil  any  careful 
examination  must  repudiate  it. 

^'  The  Mongolian  race  inhabits,"  says  our  author,  ''  one  of  these 
provinces."  How  intimately  this  race  is  related  to  the  preced- 
ing, we  have  already  shown.  The  Lapland  skull  is  declared  by 
Blumenbach  to  have  in  all  respects  in  totum  '^  the  aspect  of  the 
Mongolian."  Lawrence,  one  of  the  highest  English  authorities, 
referring  to  the  characteristics  of  the  skull  of  a  Lapland  female, 
says,  that  they  *'  prove  unequivocally  that  this  race  belongs  to  the 
Mongolian  variety."    Dr.  Pickering  who  discriminates  carefully 
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on  this  subject,  and  whose  investigations  are  the  most  recent, 
identifies  the  Mongolian,  the  Arctic  and  the  American  Tarieties; 
and  Dr.  Bachman,  on  independent  grounds,  and  with  unusual  fa- 
cilities for  judging,  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

"  The  Malay  race  covers  also  a  natural  zoological  province," 
says  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  single  line  which  dispatches  this  va- 
riety. Of  this  we  observe,  that  the  Malay  race  extends  through 
both  the  tropical  East  Indian,  and  the  Pacific  provinces ;  and 
is  now  asserted  to  have  a  wide  range  on  the  west  coast  of  cen- 
tral America.  Throughout  Polynesia  its  emigration  can  even 
now  be  traced  by  the  languages,  and  traditions  of  the  Islanders, 
beyond  all  dispute ;  and  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  under  the  name  of 
the  Neptunian  race,  and  Dr.  Pickering  both  maintain  their  exist- 
ence in  America.  The  latter  says  that  *^  men  of  a  second  physi- 
cal race  have  found  their  way  aboriginally  to  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  by  the  open  sea."  This  race  he  pronounces  on  the 
amplest  inspection  of  both,  to  be  the  Malay.  ''  The  pure  Mexi- 
can is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  pure  Malay."  This  race 
then  extends  over  no  less  than  three  zoological  provinces,  tropical 
Asia,  Polynesia,  and  western  America.  When  we  add  to  this 
that  it  has  no  exclusive  relation  to  any  one  of  these  fields,  the  want 
of  harmony  between  the  facts  and  the  theory  becomes  conspicu- 
ous. America,  it  shows  with  the  Mongolian,  or  American  race, 
and  Polynesian  and  tropical  Asia,  with  the  Oceanic  Negro,  and 
the  African.  These  races,  in  four  varieties,  are  described  by  Mr. 
Lesson  as  occupying  the  tropical  Asiatic  shores  and  islands. 

"The  New  Hollander  occupies  a  peculiar  province."  In  re- 
spect to  this,  our  first  impression  was  that  Prof.  Agassiz  conld 
hardly  be  in  error,  inasmuch  as  the  province  is  remote  from  all  the 
sources  of  population,  and  is  locally  circumscribed  by  the  ocean. 
A  more  careful  examination  however,  iinlicates  a  serious  discrep- 
ancy even  here.  The  zoological  province  which  occupies  Aus- 
tralia extends,  Prof.  Agassiz  informs  us,  over  Tan  Diemens  Land 
also.  "  Yan  Diemens  Land  does  not  constitute  a  province  in  itself 
but  belongs  to  the  province  of  New  Holland  by  its  zoolc^ical 
character."  Singularly  enough,  it  happens  that  the  Tasmanian 
or  Van  Diemens  savage,  is  of  quite  a  different  race.  He  is  black, 
and  has  the  wooliest  kind  of  hair ;  while  the  Australian  is  brown 
and  has  straight  and  silky  hair.  There  is  no  connection  between 
them.  Dr.  Morton  informs  us  that  *'  the  Australians  are  wholly 
deficient  in  maritime  skill,  ^^*  nor  is  there  any  evidence  thiu 
they  have  ever  crossed  the  jstraits  which  separate  them  from  Van 
Diemens  land."  Dr.  Prichard  strongly  discriminates  the  two 
races,  and  observes  that  ''  the  Tasmanians  are  decidedly  of  the 
Pelagian  Negro  stock."  M.  Lesson  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  Tasna- 
nian  variety"  of  the  black  race.  Here  then  are  two  distinct 
races,  sharing  aboriginally  what  Prof.  Agassiz  himself  has  pro- 
nounced "  a  very  peculiar  zoological  province." 
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The  next  reference  is  to  Africa,  in  which  we  have^  beeides  the 
northern  border,  two  zoological  fields  pointed  out;  one  tropical, 
extending  across  the  continent,  the  other  confined  to  southern  ex- 
tremity. Now  our  most  accurate  investigations  give  us  within 
this  tropical  province  no  less  than  three  distinct  races;  two  on  the 
eastern,  and  one  on  the  western  coast.  One  of  these  is  white, 
the  Abyssinian  of  Dr.  Pickering,  and  the  Arabian  of  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent ;  who  makes  the  Hebrew  race  to  have  originated  there. 
Another  is  a  dark  variety  with  long  and  straight  hair ;  and  the 
third  is  the  Guinea  negro.  All  three  of  these  varieties,  Dr.  Prich- 
ard's  recent  work,  which  gives  the  conclusions  of  the  latest  French 
observers  in  Abyssinia,  also  distinguishes.  We  pen  statements 
which  seem  to  carry  with  them  such  reflections  upon  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  as  Prof.  Agassiz,  with  much 
diffidence.  Is  it  possible  that  his  discrimination  and  care  are 
really  so  much  at  fault,  or,  what  seems  much  more  probable, 
have  we  misconceived  him  ?  We  turn  again  to  his  description 
of  the  zoological  provinces  of  the  earth,  and  we  find  this  prov- 
ince most  distinctly  laid  down  as  that  *'  which  extends  over  the 
main  part  of  the  African  continent  including  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Atlas,  and  north  of  Cape  Colonies."  Now  within 
the  area  thus  precisely  described  as  forming  but  one  zoological 
province,  are  found  these  three  peculiar  varieties  of  men. 

As  for  the  Hottentots,  to  whom  the  author  refers  as  occupying 
the  zoological  kingdom  covered  by  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  we  have  no  means  at  hand,  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  province.  This  race  undoubtedly  occupies  a  part  of 
it  but  the  eastern  half  is  laid  down  by  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  as  the 
seat  of  his  Kafir  species. 

Thus  far  then  we  discern  little  conformity  between  the  limits 
of  the  human  races,  and  those  of  the  natural  provinces  of  the 
earth;  and  we  have  examined  all  the  instances  in  which  this  con- 
formity is  alleged  to  exist.  The  formation  of  an  Arctic  race  is 
not  sanctioned  either  by  the  authorities  or  by  the  evidence; 
the  Mongolian  occupies  besides  that  of  eastern  Asia,  the  Arctic, 
and  perhaps  the  American  provinces ;  the  Malay  instead  of  being 
co-extensive  with  one  province,  reaches  undoubtedly  from  Mada- 
gascar to  the  remotest  Polynesia,  and  extends  on  either  side  far 
beyond  the  tropics,  if  it  does  not  reach  into  America  itself;  while 
central  Africa,  has  three,  and  Australia  has  certainly  two,  races  in 
one  organized  province. 

Here  Prof.  Agassiz's  enumeration  ends.  Even  at  this  question- 
able rate,  the  conformity  refuses  to  go  farther ;  and  there  remain 
yet  several  races  to  be  provided  for.  The  Papuan,  a  race  of  sin- 
gular physical  characteristics;  the  Telingan  or  black  race  of  con- 
tinental India ;  the  negrillo,  or  oceanic  negro,  of  Dr.  Prichard — 
all  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Pickering,  and  most  of  them  ac- 
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cepted  by  all  authorities, — to  what  zoological  fields  are  these  indig- 
enous ?  These  races  are  all  more  distinct  than  the  arctic  race  which 
Prof.  Agassiz  adopts ;  and  he  surely  will  not  dispute  their  exist- 
ence. What  then  does  he  do  with  facts  for  which  his  theory  has 
no  place?  He  does  nothing  with  them ;  one  would  not  suppose 
that  he  had  even  heard  of  their  existence.  He  gives  those  facts 
only  which  can  be  made  to  sup|X)rt  his  theory,  and  the  rest  be 
quietly  ignores.  We  have  placed  the  facts  before  our  readers, 
and  each  one  can  now  judge  for  himself  whether  there  is  any  ac- 
curate conformity  between  the  limits  of  the  human  varieties,  and 
those  of  the  organized  provinces ;  whether  there  is  any  such  har- 
mony of  distribution  as  this  theory  affirms,  and  requires. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  scheme  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 
There  is  one  fact  which  affords  us  the  means  of  testing  it  &r 
more  accurately ;  and  Prof.  Agassiz's  omission  to  allude  to  it  must 
not  betray  us  into  the  same  oversight.  We  have  seen  that  in 
most  instances  a  single  province,  when  of  lai^e  extent,  is  shared, 
like  those  of  tropical  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  several  distinct  races. 
If  any  intelligent  reader  were  asked  which  race  of  men  was 
most  distinctly  circumscribed  by  natural  limits,  next  to  the  Aus- 
tralian if  not  before  it,  he  would  assuredly  fix  upon  the  American 
variety.  We  have  in  this  a  race,  inhabiting  a  continent  in  which 
nature  has  interposed  no  barriers  to  their  extension,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  which  throws  open  several  natural  provinces  to  their  oc- 
cupancy. They  are  at  the  same  time  far  removed  locally  from 
other  races,  and  we  are  not  embarrassed  therefore  in  marking  their 
limits  by  those  imperceptible  gradations  through  which  almost 
every  other  race  blends  into  those  around  it.  To  this  test  then, 
we  bring  this  theory ;  and  ask  how  it  harmonizes  with  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  American  variety  of  men.  However  authorities 
may  differ  about  the  other  races,  in  respect  to  this  there  is  a  gene- 
ral agreement.  It  is  indicated  by  its  appearance,  its  physical 
formation,  its  craniological  peculiarities,  by  the  remarkable  struc- 
ture of  its  languages,  by  more  links  of  evidence  than  we  have 
space  to  enumerate,  as  one  race,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other.  Even  though  the  arctic  members  should  be  acknowl- 
edged to  form  a  separate  variety  there  is  with  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions but  one  opinion  about  the  remaining  tribes.  With  the 
exception  of  an  infusion  of  the  Malay  blood  in  California  and 
Mexico,  all  recent  authorities  unite  in  this  conclusion.  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's craniological  investigations  have  placed  their  similarity  of 
structure  beyond  controversy,  and  Dr.  Pickering's  examinations 
of  the  western  coast*  lead  him  to  a  similar  result.  Dr.  Bachman 
who  has  spent  months  in  their  villages,  and  personally  examined 
"  many  individuals  of  every  Indian  tribe  that  has  existed  within 
the  last  forty  years  in  our  Atlantic  slates,  from  Canada  to  sooth 
Florida,  pronounces  them  with  the  slight  exception  of  the  Malay 
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on  the  west  coast  to  be  all,  from  Greenland  to  Patagonia,  of  one 
race  and  ideutical  with  the  Mongolian  variety.  What  relation 
then  does  the  difibsion  of  this  marked  race  bear  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  region  it  occupies?  Within  the  unquestionable 
limits  of  its  range  Prof.  Agassiz  himself  enumerates  no  less  than 
four  of  these  distinct  provinces,  exclusive  of  the  arctic  regions. 
He  assigns  to  America,  "  the  American  temperate  zoncj  which 
may  be  divided  into  two,  for  the  animals  east  and  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  differ  suflSciently  to  constitute  two  distinct 
zoological  provinces;"  "the  American  /roptca/ province  including 
central  America,  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  South  America;" 
and  "the  South  American  temperate  fauna"  is  subsequently 
erected  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  into  "  other  distinct  zoologi- 
cal provinces."  Here  then  are  four  provinces,  all  marked  as  dis- 
tinct by  our  author  himself,  reaching  through  a  greater  extent 
of  climate  than  any  other  body  of  land  upon  the  globe  can  supply 
— from  the  north  star  to  the  southern  cross— occupied  through  all 
its  length  by  one  aboriginal  race. 

If  we  entertained  doubts  before  of  our  own  correctness  in  issues 
so  grave  as  the  Professor's  theory  of  distribution  brings  before  us, 
the  last  doubt  that  modesty  can  suggest  gives  way  before  the 
pressure  of  facts  so  conspicuous,  and  so  important,  as  these.  We 
are  not  mistaken,  we  can  not  be  mistaken  here.  This  American 
race,  whose  distribution  over  four  zoological  provinces  Prof. 
Agassiz  can  not  and  does  not  question,  affords  the  last  and  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  utter  futility  of  this  attempt  to  connect 
each  race  of  men  whose  limits  are  "naturally  circumscribed" 
with  a  particular  organized  province.  It  is  not  like  the  arctic  race, 
of  no  real  foundation  in  nature,  nor  like  the  Mongol,  of  undecided 
extent,  nor  like  the  Malay,  mingled  throughout  its  extent  with 
other  races,  nor  like  the  negro  blended  in  every  direction  with 
other  and  related  tribes.  It  is  of  almost  pure  blood  and  is  limited 
in  every  direction  by  the  ocean  which  cuts  it  off  from  all  associ- 
ation. We  need  not  say  one  word  more  to  secure  a  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  every  reader,  that  the  theory  of  Prof.  Agassiz  is 
radically  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  man's  distribution,  and 
profoundly  erroneous  therefore  in  its  principle.  There  is  no  such 
conformity  of  distribution  ;  it  is  a  mere  fiction  which  the  author 
himself  has  never  compared  with  the  most  conspicuous,  authen- 
tic, and  decisive  of  the  facts  which  the  theory  professes  to  ar- 
range. 

It  was  the  more  incumbent  upon  Prof.  Agassiz  to  test  his  theo- 
ry by  the  facts  which  the  new  world  diseases,  as  he  has  sepa- 
rated the  arctic  tribes  of  this  race  from  their  natural  association 
with  the  others,  and  combined  them  with  Asiatic  and  European 
tribes  into  a  new  family.  Of  course  it  became  peculiarly  his  duty 
to  give  some  philosophical  account  of  the  great  race  which  he 
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had  thus  isolated ;  but  he  prudently  evades  all  mention  of  the 
task  which  his  theory  in  honor  imposes  upon  him.  He  coolly 
writes  that  **  wherever  we  find  a  race  naturally  circumscribed  it 
is  connected  in  its  limitation  with  a  zoological  and  botanical  pro- 
vince." How  he  can  have  allowed  himself  to  do  this  without 
frankly  saying  that  some  facts  at  least  were  inconsistent  with  his 
statement,  it  will  be  for  him  to  explain. 

It  is  a  most  unhappy  characteristic  of  Prof.  Agassiz's  style  of 
discussion,  that  it  is  altogether  positive  and  unrestrained  in  ex- 
pression. The  reader  looks  in  vain  for  any  well  considered  and 
cautious  statement  of  unsettled  questions, — for  any  candid  ad- 
missions of  the  possibility  of  error.  One  uniform  style  of  bold 
assertion  characterizes  his  essay  throughout.  Things  which  are 
true  only  with  im|X)rtant  qualifications  are  affirmed  as  if  true  uni- 
versally ;  and  so  wide  are  some  of  his  statements  of  fact  from  all 
authentic  testimony  that  we  read  them  with  positive  amazement 
The  following  paragraph  from  his  second  essay,  p.  127,  may 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  peculiarity. 

"  Compare  now  the  inhabitants  of  China  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
parts  of  Africa  and  America ;  compare  especially  with  each  other  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  southern  extremities  of  Africa,.  America,  and  New  Holland,  re- 
gions which  are  physically  speaking  under  most  circumstances  alike,  and  we 
shall  find  the  greatest  differences  between  them.  This  fact  will  at  oDce  ap- 
pear as  the  strongest  objection  to  the  idea  that  the  differences  between  these 
races  arose  from  changes  that  took  place  after  they  were  introduced  into  the 
re^onsthey  inhabit;  especially  when  it  is  found  that,  among  cM  raetM^  the  IV- 
egiansj  HotUnioUf  and  whabUanta  of  Fan  Diemens  Land,  art  the  Uibtf  tdbidk 
Sffer  most  from  one  another.  *  *  *  Again  in  the  temperate  zone  we  have  in 
the  old  world,  Mongols,  and  Caucasians,  and  Indians  in  America,  races  tckuk 
do  not  reaemble  each  othtr,  but  yet  live  under  the  most  similar  circarostaBcee.* 

Now  as  we  have  already  shown,  Dr.  Pickering  pronounces  the 
races  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  be  exceedingly  alike 
— '^  the  pure  Mexican  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  pure 
Malay."  Dr.  Bachman  who  is  probably  more  familiar  with  the 
Indian  physiognomy  than  any  one  who  has  written  npon  this 
subject,  observes  in  respect  to  it ;  "  we  saw  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  belonged  to  several  of  the  Mongolian 
families  on  the  eastern  continent,  whom  if  we  had  met  with 
them  in  America  we  should  at  once  have  classed  with  some  of 
the  tribes  of  our  aborigines."  Not  even  this  deliberate  testimony 
of  the  most  practised,  and  scientific,  observers  induces  Prof. 
Agassiz  to  admit  the  least  modification  of  his  statement.  He 
says  "  the  races  do  not  resemble  each  other." 

Again  ;  ^'  among  all  races  the  Fuegian,  the  Hottentot  and  the  in- 
habitant of  Van  Diemens  Land  are  the  tribes  which  differ  most  from 
each  other."  Now  the  Tasmanian  savage  has  woolly  hair  grow- 
ing in  little  knots  irregularly  over  his  head,  precisely  like  tl» 
Hottentot ;  while  his  resemblance  to  the  Fuegian  is  so  great  that 
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M.-  Freycinet  who  had  seen  them  bolb,  classes  them  together, 
and  accordingly  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  colors  both  these  islands 
alike  upon  his  map,  as  inhabited  by  the  same  race.  The  three 
tribes  are  all  diminutive  in  stature,  and  all  so  degraded  and 
wretched  that  it  is  impossible  te  say  which  i»  the  lowest.  No 
one  of  them  has  any  arts  or  any  institutions  of  government,  and 
they  have  scarcely  any  weapons,  or  any  habitations.  Some  of 
them  are  not  without  resemblance  in  cerebral  development.  Dr. 
Morton's  measurements  of  skulls  show  that  the  average  capacity 
of  the  Hottentot  skull  is  seventy-five  cubic  inches  and  of  the 
Haiforian  and  Australian  precisely  the  same;  which  is  the  mini- 
mum, none  other  except  the  Peruvian  skull  being  so  small  by 
four  cubic  inches.  The  Fuegian  has  probably  a  larger  head  ;  but 
be  has  the  same  prominent  abdomen  and  shrunken  lower  limbs, 
according  to  the  observations  and  drawings  of  Capt.  Wilkes, 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Australian. 

Yet  these  three  nations  are  pronounced  the  tribes  that  differ  nwst^ 
''  among  all  races."  Now  what  must  readers  think  of  the  accuracy 
of  a  writer  who  makes  statements  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  these  ? 
The  fact  is  that  few  savage  nations  at  remote  points,  unconnected 
with  each  other,  indicate  so  many  marked  resemblances.  Prof. 
Agassiz  has  perhaps  been  led  into  this  error  by  confounding  the 
stunted  Fuegian  with  the  Patagonian  who  is  occasionally  found 
upon  the  same  island — or  the  Australian  with  the  Tasmanian. 
Not  only  is  there  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  men  of 
these  races,  but  the  distribution  of  the  races  themselves  is  remark- 
ably similar,  at  the  southern  extremities  of  these  three  conti- 
iients.  Each  has  at  its  extremity  a  feeble,  diminutive  and  miser- 
able race,  who  are  strikingly  alike  in  all  three — a  resemblance 
which  grows  out  of  the  barren  and  destitute  character  of  the  three 
lands  themselves.  Each  of  them  connects  with  a  race  in  the 
latitude  below  them  of  superior  rank ;  the  diminutive  Hottentot 
with  the  wariike  and  well  developed  Kafir, — the  Pecherais  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  with  the  stalwart  Patagonian, — and  the  sooty 
and  woolly  haired  Tasmanian  with  the  brown  and  "silky"  haired 
Australian.  And  yet  this  unfounded  view  is  Prof.  Agassiz's 
"  strongest  objection"  to  the  idea  of  their  having  acquired  their 
peculiarities  since  their  introduction  to  these  regions.  And  the 
theory  of  a  conformity  of  distribution  between  the  races  of  men 
and  the  faunas  of  the  earth's  several  provinces,  which  has  not 
been  vigorously  argued  or  fairly  made  out  in  any  single  instance, 
and  which  is-  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  facts  respecting  the 
diffusion  of  the  American  race  that  Prof.  Agassiz  does  not  ven- 
ture to  allude  to  them  in  this  connection,  he  actually  and  repeat- 
edly pronounces  "  a  demonstration  !"  "  Such  identical  circumscrip- 
tions between  the  limits  of  two  series  of  organized  beings  so 
widely  differing  as  man,  and  animals  and  plants,  and  so  totally 
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unconnected  in  point  of  origin  and  descent,  wouW,  to  the  mind 
of  a  naturalist,  amount  to  a  demonstration  th^t  they  originated 
together  within  the  districts  which  they  now  inhabit."  What 
a  naturalist^s  idea  of  a  demonstration  may  be  we  can  not  pretend 
to  say ;  but  we  doubt  whether  Prof.  Agassiz  is  prepared  to  tell. 
His  own  mental  movements  are  not  often  Hi  the  slow  methods  of 
logic.  Instead  of  going  laboriously  through  very  numerous  facts 
to  a  general  result,  he  runs  rapidly  from  perhaps  a  single  fact  to  a 
conclusion,  which  his  keen  perception  of  analogies  suggests, 
rather  than  proves.  He  is  we  suspect  much  better  qualified  to  ex^ 
plain  intuition  than  any  form  of  induction. 

Thai  the  statements  of  Prof.  Agassiz  have  been  hastily  and 
negligently  made,  must,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  every  reader. 
That  upon  such  grounds  he  should  pubhcly  have  cast  the  whole 
weight  of  his  high  authority  in  favor  of  a  theory,  the  moral  in- 
flnence  of  which  is  so  immediate  and  so  unhappy,  is  an  occa- 
sion of  very  great  regret  to  us.  That  during  the  two  or  three 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  first  promulgated  these  ob- 
noxious views  he  should  have  neglected  to  perceive,  or  failed  to 
acknowledge,  the  obvious  and  utter  inconsistency  between  his 
theory,  and  the  distribution  of  the  American  race  would  be  fatal 
to  tjie  reputation  of  any  ordinary  mind,  either  for  scientific  accu- 
racy, or  for  philosophical  candor.  But  his  is  not  an  ordinary 
mind ;  and  it  is  to  the  ardent  impulse  and  rapid  movement  which 
make  him  so  extraordinary  an  observer,  that  these  painful  defi- 
ciencies of  his  essays  are  probably  owing.  We  make  the  apology 
with  far  more  pleasure  than  we  have  felt  in  pointing  out  Prof. 
Agassiz's  logical  delinquencies;  entirely  satisfied  that  they  ars 
alike  just. 

Of  the  more  general  considerations  with  which  our  Author 
concludes  his  argument,  we  feel  reluctant  to  speak.  We  are  un- 
willing to  adopt  a  tone  of  levity  or  ridicule,  and  yet  we  franklf 
say  that  to  reply  to  his  discussion  of  these  topics  with  any  gravity 
is  difficult.  The  argument  drawn  from  similarity  of  language 
to  prove  the  primitive  connection  of  races,  and  nations,  now  re- 
mole  from  each  other,  he  does  not  esteem  of  any  value,  consid- 
ering it  only  a  result  of  the  similarity  of  the  vocal  organs  in  all 
the  races.  Corresponding  resemblances  in  sound,  he  tells  us,  ex- 
ist between  the  allied  species  of  birds  and  animals,  yet  no  one 
thinks  of  tracing  these  resemblances  to  a  common  origin  ;  why 
then  have  recourse  to  such  an  explanation  of  the  resemblances 
which  occur  in  human  language  ?  '^  Who  ever  thought  that  the 
robin  learned  his  melody  from  the  mocking  bird,  or  the  mockiog 
bird  from  any  other  species  of  thrush  ?  Who  ever  fancied  that 
the  field  crow  learned  his  cawing  from  the  raven  or  the  jack- 
daw? And  why  should  it  be  different  with  men?"  Simply 
we  reply,  because  the  robin  does  not  <Meara"  his  melody  at  all, 
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it  is  instinctive  in  him ;  and  if  Prof.  Agassiz  will  argne  from 
the  instinctive  cries  of  animals  to  those  of  infants,  we  will  ad- 
mit the  conclusion.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  writer  however 
has  argued  the  identity  of  the  human  race  from  the  fact  that  all 
children  cry  alike.  But  for  the  rest,  has  Prof.  Agassiz  for- 
gotten that  there  is  an  element  of  thought  in  human  language ; 
and  that  it  is  the  application  of  the  same  sound  to  designate  the 
game  idea,  which  forn»  the  ground  of  (his  argument  ?  Why  not 
estimate  the  resemblances  in  human  languages  as  we  do  those  in 
the  cawing  of  rooks  or  in  the  singing  of  robins !  That  is  a  ques- 
tion, we  reply,  which  our  self-respect  forbids  us  to  discuss  seri- 
ously, afid  our  respect  for  Prof.  Agassiz  makes  us  unwilling  to 
discuss  contemptuously ;  and  so  we  leave  it.  If  he  will  conceive 
for  a  moment  of  a  theologian,  attempting  to  overthrow  geology  by 
denying  that  a  fossil  bone  ever  formed  part  of  a  living  animal, 
while  its  structure  and  articulation  speak  to  all  eyes  of  its  place 
and  its  use  in  the  animal  economy,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
feelings  with  which  any  tolerably  intelligent  scholar  must  receive 
this  assault  upon  all  philology.  Nor  can  we  think  it  consistent 
with  the  modesty  of  true  greatness  for  Prof.  Agassiz  to  express 
opinions  upon  a  subject,  which  he  certainty  has  not  investigated. 
in  defiance  of  the  conclusions  of  every  philosophical  linguist 
living.* 

We  can  not  help  contrasting  with  these  wild  and  incoherent 
analogies,  the  beautiful  and  comprehensive  conclusion  which  sci- 
entific observation  is  daily  more  and  more  fully  establishing,  that 
all  domesticated  animals,  and  birds,  and  all  the  cereal  grains  and 
European  fruits,  are  traceable  to  one  original  locality.  And  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  fact  that  this  locality  is  none  other  than  that 
which  tradition,  history,  and  revelation  agree  in  representing  to 
have  been  the  birth  place  of  the  human  race,  central  or  western 
Asia.  This  idea  was  fully  asserted  by  Adelung  in  the  Mi thri dates, 
but  it  has  since  been  called  in  question,  and  many  writers  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  origin  of  many  of  our  cultivated  plants  especially, 
is  now  unknown.  Humboldt,  who  was  himself  at  one  time  skep- 
tical upon  the  subject,  narrates  the  discovery  of  barley  and  rye 
growing  wild  upon  the  Pontic  mountains  where  it  had  never 
been  cultivated  within  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants;  a  circum- 
stance the  more  remarkable  as  in  Europe  this  grain  never  propa- 
gates itself.  The  wheat  which  Humboldt  found  in  that  vicinity 
might  have  been  accidental.  Dr.  Bachman,  of  whose  laborious 
and  interesting  efforts  to  trace  the  domestic  varieties  to  their  ori- 

*  We  have  not  designed  in  this  article  anything  more  than  this  allusion  to 
the  argument  from  human  languages  for  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race. 
We  have  chosen  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  ground  occupied  by  Prof.  Agassiz 
in  the  articles  before  us.  Yet  we  place  a  high  value  on  the  philological  argu- 
ment, and  may,  at  some  future  opportomty,  loesent  it  to  oar  readers. 
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gin  we  have  already  spoken,  reaffirms  this  view.  "  It  is  the  na- 
tive country,"  he  observes,  Chap.  Ill,  "  of  rice,  wheat,  pulse, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  the  vine.  Thus  also  nearlytill  the  animals 
are  found  in  a  wild  state  which  have  been  domesticated  and  all 
but  the  camel  carried  with  him  over  the  whole  habitable  globe. 
These  animals  are  the  ass,  goat,  sheep,  cow,  camel,  horse,  pg, 
dog,  cat,  (fcc."  Nothing  could  be  in  more  beautiful  harmony  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Scripture  that  "the  Lord  God  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden,  and  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food."  The  inspired  language  seems  but  the  expression  of  the 
scientific  fact.  Here  too  we  have  perhaps  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  which  declares  that  "  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle  and 
to  the  fowl  of  the  air  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field."  It  is  a 
noble  old  Hebrew  record  that,  radiant  with  heaven's  own  wisdom 
and  carrying  its  luminous  disclosures  back  through  the  unrecord- 
ed ages  of  the  remotest  origin  of  man  upon  the  earth.  Science 
will  find  that  she  has  no  nobler  work  to  do  than  reverently  to 
expound  and  to  confirm  it. 

Having  followed  the  logic  of  Prof.  Agassiz  to  what  artists 
term  the  vanishing  point,  we  would  willingly,  as  we  feel  that  we 
might  safely,  leave  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  his  application 
of  his  theory  absolutely  requires  some  notice.  On  the  ground  of 
the  crude  theory  upon  which  we  have  commented,  he  affirms 
without  hesitation  the  necessity  of  a  new  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  account  of  the  creation  refers  to  the  origin  of  the 
white  race  only ;  and  the  truth  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  he  pronounces  "a  figurative  expression."  As 
for  the  races  of  men  thus  lineally  disconnected,  physical  variations 
are  not  the  only  distinctions  which  separate  them.  Diversities 
of  intellect  and  taste,  equally  primitive,  give  birth  to  different 
forms  of  civilization  where  civilization  exists,  and  to  the  different 
traits  and  aspects  of  savage  life,  in  that  ruder  state.  These  di* 
versities  being  primitive  are  also  permanent,  and  characterize  the 
semi-civilization  of  China  and  Japan,  and  the  barbarism  of  New 
Holland  and  Africa,  from  age  to  age.  What  might  be  the  best 
education  to  be  imparted  to  these  humble  races  he  deems  it  diffi- 
cult to  say,  but  is  confident  that  the  end  is  not  best  promoted  ^  by 
treating  them  on  terms  of  equality."  He  deems  it  **a  most  in- 
judicious proceeding  to  attempt  to  force  the  peculiarities  of  our 
white  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  all  nations  of 
the  world  ;"  and  observes,  **  it  seems  to  us  mock  philosophy  and 
mock  philanthropy  to  assume  that  all  races  have  the  same  abili- 
ties, enjoy  the  same  powers  and  show  the  same  natural  disposi- 
tions, and  that  in  consequence  of  this  equality  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  position  in  human  society." 
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Oar  readers  will  perceive  that  it  is  no  mere  theory  of  abstract 
science  which  we  are  here  called  to  critJQise,  but  one  which 
makes  signal  intrusion  upon  the  domains  both  of  religion  and  of 
huoianity.  This  theory  of  a  div^erse  origin  for  each  race  of  men 
is  undeniably  repugnant  to  all  simple  and  literal  interpretations 
of  the  Scripture,  and  can  be  reconciled  with  the  language  of  the 
Bible  only  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  construction  of  it.  Now  this 
attempt  to  impose  a  construction  upon  the  inspired  language  of 
the  sacred  oracle  is  never  lightly  or  rashly  to  be  made.  It  may 
sometimes  be  auempted,  but  never  with  any  possibility  of  suc- 
cess by  any  scheme  which  has  not  a  radical  and  deep  conform- 
ity with  the  moral  nature,  the  lofty  aspirations  and  deep  con- 
victions of  the  soul ;  and  with  all  these,  Prof.  Agassiz's  system 
is  as  hopelessly  at  variance,  as  it  is  with  the  facts  of  man's 
geographical  distribution.  Even  where  the  attempt  is  not  alto- 
gether inadmissible,  Christian  faith  is  bound  to  guard  with  jeal- 
ous vigilance  these  most  precious  records  of  man's  early  history, 
and  chief  among  them  this  sublime  account  of  his  origin  upon 
earth. 

The  tendency  to  profane  and  gross  speculation  upon  the  origin 
of  civilization  and  of  society  is  conspicuous  in  all  the  history  of 
opinion.  Antiquity  had  its  fables  of  the  dragon's  teeth ;  modern 
philosophy  in  the  last  century  loved  to  speculate  upon  that  state 
of  nature  out  of  which  society  grew ;  and  speculations  more 
gross  than  the  philosophy  of  the  last,  and  more  absurd  than  the 
fables  of  the  former  era,  are  rife  even  now,  among  those  who  re- 
ject the  simple  and  heaven  descended  narrative  of  man's  original, 
with  which  revelation  has  enriched  philosophy.*  It  is  incum- 
bent therefore,  upon  all  who  reverence  the  Scriptures,  or  who 
appreciate  the  importance  to  society,  of  reverential  and  elevated 
views  of  man's  origin,  and  nature,  to  subject  to  careful  scrutiny 
every  professed  conclusion  of  science  which  seeks  to  impose  a 
construction  upon  this  language  of  the  inspired  record. 

Let  no  one  say  that  this  is  bigotry.  It  is  ift  behalf  of  science 
itself,  as  well  a^  of  religion,  that  we  protest  against  a  theory  like 
this.  To  us  the  truths  of  science  are  dear.  We  have  learned 
to  value  them,  to  delight  in  them,  never  to  distrust  them.  We 
would  give  them  currency  through  the  wide  earth,  speeding  each 
new  discovery,  as  it  goes  on  its  way  to  enlighten  and  dignify  the 
minds  of  men,  with  our  heartiest  benediction.  And  when  the 
new  truth  comes  into  conflict,  as  sometimes  it  will,  with  any  tra- 

•  We  need  only  mention  the  name  of  Virey  to  recall  to  all  who  have  exam- 
ined his  work  a  painful  instance  of  mingled  grossness,  feebleness  and  audacity 
in  speculations  of  this  kind :  and  Borv  de  St.  Vincent  falls  little  short  of  Virey 
in  flippant  assumptions  of  Uie  same  kind ;  though  his  distribution  of  the  races 
seems  carefully  studied.  They  have  their  imitators,  in  our  own  language,  both 
British  and  American. 
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ditional  interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  or  encounters  some  narrovr 
prejudice  of  a  mistaken  faiih,  be  it  ours  to  mediate  between 
them,  and  commend  the  novel  and  suspected  truth  to  a  welcome 
acceptance ;  or  failing  in  this,  to  share  the  reproach  which  we 
can  not  remove.  We  ask  no  nobler  office.  But  to  do  this  we 
must  be  able  to  do  homage  to  science,  to  place  confidence  in  tt, 
ourselves,  as  never  faithless  to  its  own  noble  aims.  It  must  bear 
candor  and  modesty  in  its  movements;  must  be  patient  of  inves- 
tigation, sparing  of  assertion,  severe  in  its  demands  on  all  who 
are  its  children  and  utterly  intolerant  of  negligence  and  presump- 
tion. So  shall  it  form  alliance  with  faith,  and  be  deemed  not  un- 
worthy to  stand  side  by  side  with  iruths  sent  down  from  heaven. 

But  who  shall  honor  or  cherish  science  if  his  respect  for  it 
makes  him  liable  to  have  hasty  theories  imposed  upon  him  as 
undoubted  truths?  Who  shall  hold  his  religious  faith  at  the 
mercy  of  a  science  which  assures  him  that  conspicuous  fallacies  are 
a  ^*  demonstration  ?"  Who  shall  submit  to  the  reproach  of  heresy 
by  advocating  schemes  which  may  only  expose  his  credulity  to 
contempt  ?  Who  shall  vindicate  science  after  it  has  proved  care- 
less of  its  own  honorable  reputation  as  the  accurate  interpreter 
of  nature  to  man? 

Prof.  Agassiz's  inability  to  decide  what  would  be  the  best  edu- 
cation to  be  given  to  the  inferior  races,  and  which  of  the  potent 
elements  of  our  civilization  it  were  best  to  drop  in  our  attempts 
to  **force^'  that  artificial  state  upon  them,  seems  to  ns  exceed- 
ingly natural.  The  religious,  the  literary,  the  scientific  elements, 
neither  of  these  can  be  well  spared ;  while  the  Caucasian  habit, 
of  wearing  clothes,  the  **  white"  conjugal  relations,  and  the 
modern  arts,  seem  equally  indispensable.  Can  it  be  that  the  in« 
digenous  Congo-Guinea  notion  of  a  gree-gree,  or  a  fetich,  is  better 
adapted  to  develop  the  moral  faculties  of  the  negro,  than  the 
**  white"  idea  of  God?  Is  it  possible  that  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can should  find  more  edification  in  a  powow  or  a  medicine  than 
a  white  sermon  or  Spelling  book  could  afibrd  him  7  We  do  not 
wonder  that  Prof.  Agasslz  should  find  himself  embarrassed  in 
settling  questions  like  these,  and  should  leave  them  undecided 
till  his  theory  is  more  generally  admitted. 

But  we  must  speak  seriously  of  these  views ;  and  we  can  not 
so  speak  of  them  without  a  tone  of  sorrow  and  reproof.  A  wri- 
ter  who  assumes  to  overthrow  all  existing  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
mankind  to  one  another,  and  who,  when  those  ideas  are  actively 
and  powerfully  adjusting  measures  for  transmitting  our  complex 
civilization  to  ruder  trib^,  calls  in' question  its  adaptation  to  their 
natures,  assumes  a  responsibility  of  the  gravest  kind.  Even  in 
framing  a  theory,  for  himself  alone,  on  such  a  subject,  none 
but  the  most  matured  and  accepted  conclusions  of  science  should 
be  allowed  to  influence  the  mind.     And  when  the  question  is  of 
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publishing  such  theories,  the  highest  obh'gations  forbid  the  utter* 
ance  of  views  which  have  not  been  formed  by  patient  inquiry, 
matured  by  long  reflection,  and  tested  by  all  accessible  facts. 
Even  then  a  mind  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  moral  interests 
involved  will  speak  its  convictions  in  no  positive  and  dogmatic 
tone.  But  to  throw  out  on  merely  theoretical  grounds  such 
sweeping  views — views  so  imperfectly  adjusted  to  the  facts  they 
profess  to  arrange,  and  but  so  partially  compared  with  the  facts  at 
all — to  give  utterance  to  them,  as  Prof.  Agassiz  does,  in  a  tone  of 
conjfidence  in  which  k  becomes  no  man  to  speak  of  his  own  in* 
vestigations ;  and  to  carry  them  thus  recklessly  forward  to  their 
conclusions,  denying  all  "equality"  "in  human  society"  and  all 
full  participation  in  Christian  civilization  to  other  races  than  his 
own — piety,  charity,  and  science  alike  protest  against  either  the 
utterance  or  the  acceptance  of  these  sentiments  upon  such  scanty 
and  insuflScient  grounds.  This  cool  construction  of  a  theory, 
which  isolates  in  all  the  past  and  for  all  the  future  the  feeble 
germs  of  civilization  that  are  struggling  for  existence  and  growth, 
from  that  better  and  more  perfect  civilization  which  the  wise 
providence  of  God  has  been  so  long  developing — it  is  offen- 
sive to  piety.  This  erection  of  barriers  between  men  higher 
than  the  mountain  chains,  deeper  and  broader  than  the  ocean 
beds  by  which  nature  separates  the  races,  is  grievous  to  all  hu- 
manity. This  supercilious  allusion  to  the  Christian  heroism 
which,  in  love  to  man,  and  obedience  to  Grod,  is  seeking  to  spread 
through  the  earth,  the  religion,  the  science,  the  civilization  of  our 
age,  as  "a  mock  philosophy  and  a  mock  philanthropy"-^we  will 
not  retort  against  our  author's  science^  the  reproach  which  this 
language  suggests. 

We  earnestly  entreat  Prof  Agassiz  to  reconsider  his  views. 
We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  upon  a  careful  review  of  them 
he  will  either  maintain  the  conclusions  he  has  here  affirmed,  or 
vindicate  the  applications  he  has  been  led,  in  thoughtlessness  and 
inadvertence  (we  hope  we  may  say  it),  to  make  of  them.  It  is 
a  grand  and  noble  work  to  which  the  high  providence  of  heaven 
is  calling  the  leading  minds  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  En- 
dowed with  a  civilization  purer  and  mightier,  and  a  religious  sys- 
tem freer  and  holier  than  any  the  world  ever  saw  before ;  en- 
riched with  means  of  communication  which  make  our  times  a 
constant  wonder  even  to  ourselves ;  the  design  of  heaven  for 
these  coming  ages  stands  distinct  and  luniinojis  before  us.  Who 
will  count  enemies,  or  measure  difficulties,  or  shrink  from  impos- 
sibilities even,  while  the  pillar  of  fire  leads  the  way  ?  Nay,  it  is 
ours  to  scatter  wide  through  the  nations  all  that  is  sanctifying 
and  ennobling  in  the  civilization  which  blesses  our  land.  They 
too  are  children  of  Adam,  perishing  under  their  necessities  and 
their  sins ;  it  will  be  as  wholesome  for  them  as  for  us.    They 
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are  the  very  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  the  nature  which  he  took 
with  him  into  heaven  is  high  enough  for  anything  on  the  earth. 
.  They  are  our  brethren  also,  and  their  wretchedness  and  hopeless- 
ness cry  unto  us  for  relief.  To  this  work  of  diffusing  a  Chris- 
tian civilization  through  the  earth,  many  a  noble  and  Christ-like 
spirit  is  devoted,  with  an  earnestness  which  would  rather  perish 
in  surmounting  obstacles,  than  timidly  and  coldly  survey  them 
from  a  distance.  We  hope  that  science  will  not  refuse  her  cor- 
dial cooperation ;  if  she  should,  it  will  be  only  to  prepare  food  bx 
mortification  and  regret  that  the  work  should  be  done  without 
her.  The  piety  of  this  age  has  received  and  accepted  its  glori- 
ous mission ;  and  never  will  it  rest  till  every  barbarian  under 
heaven  shall  be  reclaimed  from  his  ignorance  and  his  comiptioo, 
and  shall  walk  the  earth  conscious  how  ennobling  and  endearing 
are  his  relations  to  the  Savior  who  wears  his  nature,  aod  how 
near  in  him  he  stands  to  (he  Eternal  Father. 

But  the  moral  relations  of  (his  subject  form  a  field  so  vast  that 
we  can  not  enter  upon  it  now ;  and  it  is  happily  unnecessary. 
They  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  exposition,  and  too  familiar 
to  our  readers  to  need  any  advocacy  of  ours.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  present  a  condensed  view  of  those  scientific  discussions 
in  the  works  that  have  passed  under  our  review,  which  bear  upon 
the  question  of  the  origin  and  difi'usion  of  mankind,  and  to  pass 
si^h  a  judgment  upon  them  as  they  might  seem  to  call  for.  We 
do  not  perceive  that  any  new  law  has  been  established,  or  any 
new  principle  developed  by  the  arguments  of  Prof.  Agassiz.  Wc 
can  not  doubt  that  the  investigation  which  his  essays  must  in- 
duce, will  illustrate  with  increased  fullness  of  evidence  that  de- 
rivation of  all  mankind  from  a  single  pair,  which  has  been  so  gen- 
erally accepted  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation. 

It  only  remains  that  we  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Dr. 
Bachman  for  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  which  we  have  made 
such  free  use.  We  place  a  very  high  value  upon  his  able  and 
opportune  volume ;  and  we  hope  that  in  a  future  and  enlarged 
edition  (which  we  are  informed  he  is  preparing)  he  will  sustain 
the  principles  which  he  has  here  established  with  all  the  addi- 
tional illustration  which  his  experience  furnishes.  We  are  very 
sure  that  both  science  and  religion  are  indebted  to  his  efforts,  and 
will  hold  his  name  in  most  honorable  estimation. 
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El  Darade^  ar  Adventures  in  the  Path  of  Empire;  by  Batard 

Taylor,  Author  of  "  Views  a-fooi,"  &c. 
Three  Yearsin  California  ;  by  Rev.  Walter Colton,  U.8.N.,  &c. 

Among  the  more  elaborate  works  to  which  the  California  move- 
ment has  given  birth,  the  two  whose  titles  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  we  regard  as  decidedly  the  best  in  point  of 
literary  merit  and  general  fidelity  of  statement.  Not  that  either 
of  them  gives  ns  a  complete  picture  of  the  remarkable  country 
of  which  it  treats,  or  pencils  a  tithe  of  the  thousand  and 
one  marvels  that  have  characterized  the  history  of  California, 
since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  But  as  graphic 
sketches  of  what  fell  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  wri- 
ters, in  the  midst  of  scenes  and  occurrences  of  rare  and  gene- 
ral interest,  in  a  most  peculiar  country,  and  in  a  state  of  society 
entirely  novel  and  tuiprecedented,  these  works  are  all  that  ordi- 
nary readers  could  desire,  and  at  the  same  tune,  furnish  abun- 
dant matter  of  reflection  for  the  statesman  and  philosopher. 

Bayard  Taylor,  who  had  already  gained  a  fair  reputation,  as  a 
writer  of  travels,  by  his  Eurof)ean  **  Views  a-foot,"  landed  in  Cal- 
ifornia about  the  20th  of  August,  1S49,  and  after  spending  four 
months  in  reconnoitering  the  great  theater  of  gold  digging,  and 
speculation,  left  San  Francisco  for  home,  via  Mexico,  on  the  first 
of  Jamiary  of  the  present  year.  During  this  brief  period,  he 
visited  the  principal  settlements  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
territory,  and  spent  some  time  in  difierent  parts  of  the  mining 
region.  His  observations  were  of  course  hasty,  and  it  was  scarcely 
in  his  power  to  give  us  more  than  a  mere  record  of  first  impres- 
sions. Thus  much  certainly  he  has  done,  and  done  faithfully. 
He  watched  the  current  of  events  with  the  eye  of  a  cool  and 
unprejudiced  observer,  and  upon  his  descriptions,  so  far  as  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  judging,  implicit  reliance  may  be 
placed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Coltoh.  Many  of  the  prominent 
events  described  by  each  of  these  writers,  fell  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, and  we  lake  pleasure  in  recording  our  testimony  to  the 
general  fidelity  and  truthfuitiess  of  their  representations.  The 
half  dozen  portraits  in  Mr.  Collon's  book,  are  excellent  likenesses 
of  men  with  whose  features  we  are  familiar,  and  to  the  friends 

*  We  are  favored  with  this  article  on  California  by  a  gentleman,  whose  re»- 
idence  and  extensive  travels  in  that  country  for  three  jrears,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal character,  give  to  his  communications  respectmg  it,  great  weight  and 
aiUhori^. 
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of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  they  will  give  additional  Talne  to 
the  work.  1'he  illusfrations  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Tolumes  are  like- 
wise, ill  general,  graphic  and  reliable.  We  can  not  see,  however, 
the  necessity  of  representing  San  Francisco  m  1848,  as  contain- 
ing not  a  tithe  of  the  buildings  it  actually  embraced,  in  order  to 
make  the  contrast  striking  between  the  view  of  it  at  thai  time 
and  the  sketch  taken  a  year  afterwards.  The  unexaggerated 
growth  of  the  town  one  would  think  sufficiently  marvelous.  San 
Francisco,  in  fact,  exhibited  more  buildings  two  years  at  least 
previous  to  the  date  in  question,  thanare  shown  in  the  frontispiece 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  first  volume.  But  these  artistic  feilings  are  of 
little  moment. 

The  first  time  we  saw  the  Rev.  Walter  Colton  was  in  July, 
1847,  when  he  sat  at  the  east  end  of  a  long  table,  in  the  dismai 
looking  great  hall  of  justice  at  Monterey,  dealing  out,  as  Alcalde 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  jurisdiction,  even-handed  equity  to  the 
motley  company  before  him.  He  had  occupied  that  seal  of  au- 
thority something  more  than  a  year,  having  been  elevated  to  it, 
while  chaplain  of  the  frigate  Congress,  by  appointment  of  Com- 
modore Stockton.  He  retained  it  during  nearly  the  whole  period 
of  his  residence  in  the  country,  and  was  confined  by  its  pressing 
and  multifarious  duties,  to  an  almost  uninterrupted  residence  in 
the  town  of  Monterey,  an  excursion  of  a  few  weeks  to  the 
southern  mines  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  forming  the  principal  ex- 
ception to  this  remark.  Consequently,  while  his  official  position 
gave  him  ample  opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  po- 
litical events  transpiring,  and  entitles  his  historical  sketches  to 
the  fullest  confidence,  he  was  prevented  from  witnessing  the 
striking  changes  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  and  from 
enriching  his  narrative  with  that  diversity  of  scenes  and  adven- 
tures, which  might  have  characterized  it,  bad  he  enjoyed  greater 
liberty  of  locomotion. 

The  police-report  aspect  given  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Coltoo's 
journal,  was  unavoidably  incidental  to  his  official  situation  as 
conservator  of  the  public  peace.  The  office  of  Mexican  Alcakle 
ispne  that  has  no  parallel  in  our  government.  In  California, 
under  the  Mexican  regime,  it  was  somewhat  patriarchcd  in  its 
character — the  discretionary  authority  of  the  incumbent  resem- 
bling that  of  the  father  of  a  family.  Within  his  jurisdiction,  the 
Alcalde  was  the  chief  constituted  overseer  of  the  public  weal, 
and  his  authority  having  but  few  limitations,  he  became,  in  con- 
sequence, the  little  autocrat  of  Ins  district,  as  mticb  feared  and 
reverenced  by  the  people,  as  an  Indian  chief  by  his  tribe,  era 
Russian  duke  by  his  dependents.  Every  sort  of  difficulty  among 
the  citizens  was  brotight  to  his  tribunal,  and  as  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner,  combined  in  one,  he  distributed  justice  to  the  parties 
according  to  Ats  understanding  of  the  case,  and  varied  the  kind 
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and  qamtity  of  hit  penalties  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offraaoi 
and  the  dictates  of  his  individual  fancy. 

Under  the  American  rule,  the  functions  of  an  Alcalde  were  even 
more  various  aud  complicated.  During  the  transition  period,  be* 
twreen  the  hoisting  of  our  flag  in  1846,  and  the  supplanting  of 
the  Mexican  laws  by  an  organized  state  government  in  1849,  the 
Alcaldeships  were  mainly  filled  by  Americans,  and  the  laws 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  administration  of  these  fuuctiona* 
riefl,  were  a  mixture,  in  fact,  of  the  Mexican  and  sundry  Ameri* 
can  codes — the  one  or  tlie  other  being  resorted  to,  according  to 
ita  applicability  to  the  case,  or  to  the  convenience  and  capacity 
of  the  magistrate.  We  knew  of  one  court  room  in  which  the 
principal  book  of  reference  was  the  ''Statutes  of  Illinois,"  which 
some  law-and-order  loving  emigrant  had  taken  with  him  across 
the  continent.  In  another,  the  Laws  of  Missouri  lay  conspicu- 
ously on  the  Alcalde's  table ;  while  a  few  smoky  mamiscript  or- 
dinances, in  the  Spanish  language,  constituted  the  chief  thesau* 
rus  from  which  were  to  be  learned  the  provisions  of  the  Mexican 
code,  which  was  still  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  under  a  system  so  loose,  and  in 
the  hands,  too^  not  unfrequently,  of  grasping  and  unscrupulous 
men,  peculation,  bribery  and  other  corruptions  were  introduced, 
which  sometimes  rendered  ^  office  rather  an  injury  than  a  bern 
efit  to  the  community.  Hence,  in  some  districts,  frequent  rota- 
tion in  office  became  the  common  rule,  and  each  incumbent  was 
allowed  by  the  people  or  the  governor  from  whom  he  held  his 
commission,  to  hold  the  staff  of  authority  no  longer  than  he  re- 
mained proof  against  the  temptations  to  maladministration,  or  at 
least,  only  until  he  had.  so  far  '*  feathered  his  own  nesi"  as  to 
excite  at  once  the  public  alarm,  and  the  cupidity  of  some  other 
individual  ambitious  of  occupying  the  same  lucrative  post.  An 
Alcalde  had  power  of  life  and  death,  and  from  his  decision  there 
was  no  ap|)eal,  save  to  the  military  governor,  or  the  sovereign 
people.  Even  the  sale  of  the  town  lands  was  within  the  Alcalde's 
prerogative ;  and  his  court  room  was,  at  oi>e  and  the  same  time, 
a  land  office,  a  police  court,  court  of  probate,  law  court,  criminal 
court,  and  court  of  equity,  besides  being,  in  sundry  cases,  the 
dormitory,  dining  room  and  kitchen  of  the  self-dei^endent  digni- 
tary. One  and  the  same  functionary  was  not  unfrequently  su- 
preme judge,  clerk  of  court,  sheriff  and  executioner,  treasurer  of 
the  district,  justice  of  the  peace,  superintendent  of  roads  and 
bridges,  land  officer,  recorder  atnl  conveyancer.  To  sundry  of 
these  functions,  Mr.  Alcalde  Colton  superadded  the  responsible 
one  of  judge  in  Admiralty,  atid  in  that  cafiacity  had  to  pro- 
nounce upon  some  half  a  dozen  prize  vessels,  which  had  been 
brought  by  our  forces  into  the  ports  of  California.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  variety  and  latitude  of  his  powers,  we  are 
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not  aware  that  he  ever  abused  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ha?e 
reason  to  know  that  his  administration  of  affairs  was,  in  general, 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  his  jurisdiction.  So  mnch  so, 
that  the  beautiful  and  spacious  two  storyr  stone  edifice,  which  he 
caused  to  be  erected  in  Monterey  for  educational  and  public  pur- 
poses, by  means  of  the  proceeds  of  town  lots  and  the  labor  of 
the  many  criminals  who  fell  under  his  condemning  sentence,  was, 
on  its  completion,  appropriately  christened  by  the  citizens,  ** Col- 
ton  Hall ;"  and  our  author  may  well  reflect  with  pride  on  its  erec- 
tion, not  only  as  a  result  of  his  own  wise  policy  and  public  spirit, 
but  as  handing  down  his  name  to  posterity  on  a  monument  more 
honorable  to  his  character  than  the  proudest  c(dumn  ever  erected 
to  ihe  fame  of  a  mere  chieftain  and  warrior. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Colton's  incumbency  of  the  Alcaldesbip  at 
Monterey,  that  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  California  became  famous  in  all  the  earth, 
atid  was  rapidly  transformed  from  an  obscure  and  almost  unknown 
province  of  Mexico,  to  the  dignity  and  prominence  of  a  sovereign 
member  of  our  confederacy.  Previous  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
territory  by  the  Americans,  it  is  quite  surprising  how  little  was 
known  of  either  its  geography  or  natural  productions.  On  ail 
the  maps  it  is  true,  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains  were  delineated 
in  abundance,  and  every  thing  wore. the  semblance  of  geograph- 
ical accuracy.  But  to  one  familiar  with  its  physical  features  as 
they  actually  exist,  it  seems  strange  to  see  a  huge  river  and  a 
string  of  lakes  represented  as  flowing  into  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  through  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  San  Jose,  (pronoMnced,  Ho-say,)  where  no  stream  exists, 
save  in  winter,  larger  than  a  common  rivulet,  and  no  lakes  more 
extensive  than  the  smallest  pattern  of  a  mill  pond.  It  seems 
equally  out  of  place  to  find  a  long  winding  river,  rejoicing  in  the 
beautiful  name  of  Buenaventura,  flowing  westwardly  from  the 
interior  of  the  continent  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  directly  across 
the  region  where  the  snow  capped  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
are  known  to  rear  their  sky  piercing  summits.  The  great  rivej 
Sacramento,  of  late  so  famous,  on  these  mafis  has  no  existence. 
Notwithstanding  this  stream  was  surveyed  and  delitieated  by  Capt 
Wilkes  ten  years  ago,  and  thegeograf  hy  of  other  portions  of  the 
territory  reported  hy  various  travelers  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
stilt,  to  the  reproach  of  some  of  our  leading  map-makers  be  it  said, 
expen«ive  aliases,  professing  to  have  been  corrected  to  the  time 
of  publication,  have  been  issued  at  a  very  recent  date,  with 
most  of  the  geographical  fancies  laid  down  in  California,  which 
existed  on  the  old  delineations  from  which  they  were  blindly 
copied. 

A  good  map  of  California  is  still  a  desideratum.  At  present,  a 
strictly  accurate  one  is  out  of  the  question ;  for  no  general  surveys 
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have  yet  been  made,  to  furnish  the  requisite  materials.  Some 
sketches  that  have  been  published  of  the  northern  portions  of 
the  state,  are  tolerable  approximations  to  correctness,  and  will 
give  a  stranger  some  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  places* 
Fremont's  map,  in  those  portions  of  it  which  fell  under  his  own 
personal  reconnoisance,  is  in  general,  sufficiently  accurate.  But  no 
one  man  has  explored  the  whole  territory,  and  no  one  man,  conse- 
quently, is  competent,  from  his  own  observations,  either  fully  to 
describe  it,  or  to  construct  a  complete  map  of  its  geographical 
feattires.  It  is  but  recently  that  this  late  terra  incognita  has 
been  laid  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  tourist  and  man  of  science ; 
and  now,  fortunately,  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  fast  accu- 
mulating, which  will  afford  the  world  hereafter  a  clearer  insight 
into  its  true  character,  and  diversified  natural  resources.  Every 
tnithful  contribution,  therefore,  to  the  existing  stock  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  California,  is  to  be  received  with  favor;  aud  every  suit- 
able opponunity  should  be  embraced,  by  those  who  have  had  op- 
portunities for  personal  observation,  to  correct  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions that  may  have  found  currency  in  the  community. 

Many  persons  seem  to  be  bewildered  by  the  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts  that  have  been  given  of  the  climate  of  Califor* 
uia.  And  because  the  unfavorable  reports  seem  to  be  corrobor- 
ated by  the  fact  that  many  have  lost  their  lives  there,  they  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  climate  as  scarcely  less  pestilential  than 
the  reeking  fens  of  the  Amazon,  or  the  feverish  lagoons  of  Afri- 
ca, and  to  look  npon  all  who  tell  a  different  story  as  unaccount- 
ably stupid,  or  wilfully  mendacious. 

But  the  truth  is,  every  man  relates  his  own  impressions,  and 
reports  will  consequently  vary  with  individual  experiences. 
Places  there  are  in  California,  where  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  and 
there  are  places  where  it  is  surpassingly  salubrious.  There  are 
storms  there  sometimes,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  skies  are 
not  always  cloudless,  nor  the  breezes  always  bland  ;  yet,  in  truth 
over  the  greater  portion  of  California  the  climate  ts,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  salubrious,  and  the  weather  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  year,  all  that  the  most  delicate  or  fastidious  could  desire. 

From  April  to  November  scarce  a  drop  of  rain  ever  falls ;  the 
air  is  dry  and  bracing ;  and  even  during  the  hotter  months,  so 
freely  is  the  insensible  perspiration  evaporated  from  the  body,  that 
the  personal  sensation  is  always  that  of  a  tetnperature  several  de- 
grees lower  than  what  is  actually  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  June,  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 
thoroughly  baked,  the  grasses,  grains  and  other  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion, except  trees  and  shrubs,  are  all  ripened  and  dry;  there  is 
very  little  vegetable  decomposition  going  on,  very  little  moisture 
in  the  earth  to  be  dried  up,  and  consequently  very  few  sources  of 
miasma  and  of  the  malarias  which  give  rise  to  the  desolating  fe- 
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Ters  of  damper  climates.  What  is  called  the  rainy  seaaon  lasts 
from  November  to  April.  With  the  first  warm  showers  of  au- 
tumn vegetation  8prings.forth,  and  the  earth  presents  at  that  time 
Che  aspect  of  May  on  this  side  of  the  continent.  In  California 
spring  comes  in  autnmn,  and  antumn  in  spring.  The  fields  are 
green  in  November  and  myriads  of  wild  geese  are  feeding  upon 
the  tender  grass.  But  in  June  all  is  dry,  and  the  landscape  wean 
the  brown,  sterile  aspect  of  a  New  England  October.  Snow  rare- 
ly falls  in  the  vallies ;  and  during  three  winters  spent  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  we  seldom  saw  ice  thicker 
than  ordinary  window  glass.  Cattle  find  pasturage  all  the  year 
round. 

San  Francisco,  Monterey,  and  other  places  immediately  on  the 
coast  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  have  a  climate  peculi- 
arly their  own.  It  is  a  remark  with  difficulty  credited  by  some, 
that  at  San  Francisco  the  summer  is  more  inclement  and  disa- 
greeably cold  than  the  winter.  But  so  it  is.  On  landing  at  that 
place  on  the  third  of  July,  we  remember  very  well  that  we  found 
a  stout  overcoat,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  suit  of  woolens,  quite 
essential  to  comfort,  even  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
during  the  entire  summer  scarcely  a  day  passes  when  a  fire  morn- 
ing and  evening  is  not  felt  to  be  desirable.  The  average  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  months  is  but  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
that  of  the  winter,  the  former  being  in  the  vicinity  of  6(F,  the 
latter  not  far  from  50^.  But  thotigh  the  thermometer  decides  in 
favor  of  the  summer  months,  the  decision  which  men  give  from 
their  personal  sensations  is  generally  the  other  way,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  freqtiently  during  the  winter  months  the  atnK)sphere  is 
perfectly  calm  the  whole  day  and  the  sky  clear  as  crystal,  while 
every  day  during  the  summer  mouths,  from  11  or  12  o'clock  till 
in  the  evening,  a  strong  wind  blows  from  off  tlie  ocean  almost 
with  the  force  of  a  hurricane,  and  drives  along  with  it  over  the 
town,  a  raw,  chilling  fog,  which,  in  spite  of  woolen  clothing, 
pierces  to  the  very  skin,  and  makes  one  think  of  the  weather  off 
Cape  Horn,  rather  than  that  of  midsummer  in  the  latitude  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  Though  uncomfortable,  however,  the  climate  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  coast,  is  extremely  bracing,  and  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  entirely  salubrious.  When  once  men  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  they  like  its  invigorating  qualities,  and  in 
general  think  but  little  of  its  roughness. 

The  strong  cold  wind  that  comes  in  from  the  ocean,  by  the 
time  it  has  swept  a  few  miles  inland,  becomes  tempered  by  the 
solar  heat  to  a  most  delightful  softness.  And  in  that  middle 
portion  of  country  lying  between  the  strip  that  borders  on  the 
ocean  and  the  long  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
{pronounced  Waw-keen),  there  is  often  experienced  for  weeks  in 
succession  th0  most  delightfcd    temperature  imaginable — thai 
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balmy  softness,  and  exhilarating  freshness,  which  form  onr  beaa 
ideal  of  fine  weather,  and  which  our  imaginations  are  apt  to 
coQ|>le  only  with  the  Fale  of  Tempo,  or  the  skies  of  sunny  Italy. 
Fremont  has  been  blamed  for  speaking  of  the  Italian  climate  of 
California.  But  several  gentlemen,  who  have  spent  years  in  Italy, 
have  told  us  in  California,  that  the  resemblance,  in  many  particu- 
lars, is  very  striking.  There  is  foul  weather  in  Italy,  and  so 
there  is  at  limes  in  California,  and  in  every  other  land  that  has 
an  atmosphere,  and  a  sun  to  disturb  its  equilibrum. 

The  only  really  unhealthy  district  that  we  are  aware  of,  is  the 
▼alley  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  lying  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction  between  the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  coast  ranges  of  hills.  This  valley  the  ocean  breezes  do 
not  reach,  and  during  the  summer  months,  the  weather  at  mid- 
day is  often  intolerably  hot,  while  the  nights  are  comparatively 
cool.  During  the  month  of  July,  of  the  present  year,  on  seven 
different  days  at  Sacramento  City,  the  mercury  rose  above  100^, 
and  remained  so  nearly  half  the  day.  On  five  of  those  days,  it 
reached  104^,  and  on  one  of  them,  108^.  On  the  same  days,  at 
sntirise,  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  vicinity  of  60^ ;  and  fre- 
quently, it  was  as  low  as  60^,  or  65^,  till  after  seven,  a.m.  Such 
extremes  of  temperature,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  fact, 
that  both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  are  caused  by  the 
oielting  snows  of  the  Sierra  to  overflow  their  banks  as  late  as  the 
end  of  June,  producing  interminable  swamps,  from  which  the 
stagnant  waters  can  only  escape  by  evaporation,  afford  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  prevalence  of  billions  and  intermittent  fevers 
in  this  region,  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber. During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  this  valley  is  as  healthy 
as  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  all  who  go  from  San  Francisco  into  the  mines, 
(which  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,)  are  oblig- 
ed to  pass  through  some  portion  of  this  valley.  The  striking 
contrast  between  its  temperature  and  that  of  the  coast,  produces  a 
most  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  excited  gold  hunter;  and 
without  the  least  personal  knowledge  of  any  other  portk>n  of 
the  country,  he  writes  home  that  the  climate  of  California  is  be- 
yond comparison  pestiferous  and  deadly — the  very  worst  in  all  the 
world ;  just  as  if,  forsooth,  Packenham  and  his  battalions  had 
landed  in  August  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  after  court- 
ing yellow  fever  and  pestilence,  by  weeks  of  insane  exposure 
among  the  reeking  bayous  of  Louisiana,  had  written  back  their 
impressions  to  England,  as  a  fair  account  of  the  climate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  forms  of  dysentery  that  prevailed  so  fatally  among  the 
emigrants  in  California  during  the  straimer  of  last  year,  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  country,  but  to  the  season.    They  were  the  saoie 
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epidemic  that  prevailed  with  equal  &taKty  at  the  east,  and  all  over 
the  continent.  Considering  the  exposures  and  hardships  of  the 
miners,  exposures  and  hardships  often  unnecessary,  and  frequent- 
ly the  results  of  recklessness  and  vice,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
there  has  l)een  so  little  sickness  in  California  than  that  there  has 
been  so  much. 

But,  with  a  perfect  drought  during  eight  months  of  the  year, 
it  may  be  asked,  how  any  portion  of  the  country  can  be  fit  for 
agriculture  1  Persons  who  land  in  California  during  the  hitter 
part  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  entire  landscape  wears  the  brown 
hue  of  ripened  and  sun-burnt  vegetation,  and  presents  to  the  eye  an 
aspect  of  utter  barrenness,  at  once  pronounce  agriculture  impossi* 
bie.  But  let  them  traverse  the  country  in  April  and  May,  whea 
the  whole  face  of  nature  is  bright  with  a  most  luxuriaut  vegeta- 
tion, ^nd  everywhere  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  innumerable 
wild  flowers  charm  the  senses,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  modify 
their  former  hasty  conclusion,  and  acknowledge  that  nowhere 
in  the  world  did  they  ever  see  finer  crops  of  wheat  or  barley,  or 
more  promising  beans,  onions,  melons,  and  every  other  species  of 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables.  Most  of  these  crops  are  raisiiBd  with- 
out irrigation;  and  there  is  little  need  of  artificial  watering ex- 
ce[>t  for  gardens.  Water  is  usually  abundant  on  the  plains,  at  a 
depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet. 

California  is,  by  nature,  peculiarly  a  pastoral  country.  Herds 
and  flocks  graze  all  the  year  round.  Almost  the  only  occupation 
of  the  native  Californians,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country  nearly  a  century  ago,  has  been  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  twenty  mission  establishments  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  embraced  within  their  boundaries  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  the  territory ;  and  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  each 
of  them  numbered  among  its  possessions  from  forty  to  ninety 
thousand  head  of  cattle  ;  at  least  an  equal  number  of  sheep ;  from 
two  to  eight  thousand  horses,  besides  hogs  in  immense  numbers; 
and  gathered  annually  into  its  garners  many  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  wheat,  and  other  grains — all  produced  by  the  labor  of  the 
thousands  of  Indians  domesticated  in  these  establishnients,  and 
trained  by  the  enterprising  priests,  to  a  sort  of  spiritual  and  phy- 
sical vassalage.  Most  of  the  business  and  wealth  of  the  country 
was  confined  to  these  missions  down  to  1834.  when  they  were 
virtually  broken  up  by  the  decrees  of  the  Mexican  government, 
and  left  a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  provincial  functionaries. 
Tl\e  swarms  of  Indians  they  once  contained,  have  long  since 
been  scattered,  and  many  of  them, •mingling  with  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  mountains,  have  become  from  their  superior  knowledge 
the  most  daring  horse  thieves,  and  the  most  dangerous  leaders  of 
predatory  incursions  that  the  settlemenU  have  had  to  encounter. 
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But  though  specially  adapted  to  pasturage,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  large  portions  of  the  country  are  excellent  for  cultivation. 
Wheat  with  a  very  imperfect  culture  yields  from  forty  to  sixty 
fold,  and  occasionally  a  hundred.  Only  the  plains  however  are 
culiivable)  the  hills  not  retaining  sufficient  moisture.  Though  . 
limited  in  extent,  the  cultivable  land  is  of  so  fine  a  quality  as 
to  render  it  capable,  under  proper  tillage,  of  supplying  provisions 
for  as  dense  a  population  as  will  be  likely  to  gather  in  California 
for  years  to  come,  even  under  the  attracting  stimulus  of  mines  of 
gold.  Ai  present,  of  course,  most  articles  of  sustenance,  except 
beef  and  vegetables,  come  from  abroad,  for  the  reason  that  the 
general  attention  has  been  hitherto  turned  to  mining,  and  the 
rates  of  wages  have  but  recently  begun  to  be  low  Enough  to  ad- 
mit of  a  profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Large  numbers  of  the  emigrants  attracted  to  California  by  the 
gold,  are  substantial,  practical  farmers,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these,  after  trying  the  ravines  and  river  beds  of 
the  Sierra,  will  be  content  to  dig  their  gold  from  the  rich  mold 
of  the  valleys,  and  to  exchange  the  rough  fare  and  nomadic  life  of 
the  miner,  for  the  more  comfortable  home,  and  less  precarious 
profits  of  the  agriculturalist. 

It  is  this  substantia)  class  of  the  California  population,  together 
with  the  educated  men  who  fill  the  several  professions  in  that 
country,  upon  whom  depend,  in  great  measure,  the  future  charac- 
ter and  prosperity  of  the  new  state.  All  who  have  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia are  not  Botany  Bay  convicts,  swindlera,  bankrupts  or  black- 
legs, as  many  seem  to  imagine.  Enough  of  these  undesirable 
classes  have  gone  thither,  no  doubt.  More  or  less  of  the  scum 
and  dregs  of  society  are  apt  to  be  borne  along  with  every  stream 
of  emigration.  They  oftentimes  make  a  conspicuous  show,  and 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  stream  was  entirely  composed 
of  them.  But  such  materials  rarely  flow  spontaneously ;  and  the 
clear  current  that  carries  them  with  it  will  be  found  in  the  present 
case,  it  is  presumed,  to  possess  a  controlling  and  directing  power. 
The  very  nature  of  the  stimulus  which  has  filled  California  with 
people,  has  caused  it  to  be  a  people  of  remarkable  intelligence, 
activity  and  enterprise.  Large  numbers  of  the  emigrants,  in 
spite  of  the  temptations  which  lead  so  many  to  apostatize,  carry 
with  them  the  fixed  principles  and  confirmed  religious  habits 
which  characterized  them  at  home.  It  is  really  cheering,  notwith- 
standing the  vice,  profanity  and  recklessness  that  abound,  to  see 
how  promptly,  whenever  a  crisis  arises,  the  great  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  ready  to  sustain  the  great  principles  of  morality  and 
order. 

An  observer  who  shall  only  see  the  surface  of  life  and  man- 
ners, in  such  a  place  as  San  Fraticisco  or  Sacramento  City,  will 
be  ready  to  despair  of  the  republic.     Extensive  and  splendid  sa- 
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loons,  open  to  the  broad  light  of  day  and  fronting  on  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  and  public  plazas,  all  devoted  from  mom  till 
midnight  to  the  maddening  business  of  gambling  and  intemper- 
ance, are  what  we  never  see  in  our  eastern  cities ;  and  one  must  get 
-accustomed  to  the  sight  of  more  and  heavier  gambling,  more 
general  and  inveterate  drinking,  harder  and  more  habitual  swear- 
ing, and  rasher  and  more  extensive  speculation,  than  he  ever  saw 
any  where  else  in  the  wide  world,  before  he  can  look  coolly  oo 
California  society  as  it  is,  and  be  prepared  to  understand  clearly 
what  are  its  moral  dangers  and  necessities.  As  in  all  new  coun- 
tries, vice  will  etijoy  unwonted  freedom  for  a  time.  Drinking  and 
gambling  have,  in  fact,  been  prominent  sins  in  California  from  time 
immemorial.  Wilkes  says,  that  when  at  San  Francisco  with  the 
exploring  squadron  in  1840,  there  was  more  drinking  among  ail 
classes  than  he  ever  knew  any  where  else.  The  day  after  we 
landed  in  California,  three  years  ago,  was  the  Sabbath,  and  we 
well  remember  our  impressions  on  taking  a  turn  through  the 
streets,  and  seeing  a  drunken  man  on  horse-back,  endeavoring  to 
spur  his  more  rational  animal  up  the  steps  into  the  piazza  of  the 
only  hotel  in  the  place,  while  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  in  a 
similar  state  of  excitement,  was  engaged  in  goading  on  the  poor 
beast  from  behind.  The  streets  were  everywhere  filled  with 
noisy  inebriates  on  foot  or  on  horse-back  ;  and  individuals  even 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  newly  arrived  lady,  with  their 
tongues  so  thick  as  almost  to  prevent  articulation.  This  Sabbath, 
however,  was  the  fourth  of  July ^  and  a  public  oration  and  dinner 
had  just  come  off  at  the  hotel.  It  was  not  a  fair  average  speci- 
men of  the  Sabbaths,  nor  even  of  the  week  days,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  that  period.  Yet  we  well  recollect,  that  even  at  a  later 
period  private  dinner  parties,  given  by  the  first  citizens,  and  at- 
tended by  ofiicers  of  the  army  and  navy,  were  frequently  noisy  to 
a  degree  that  would  disgrace  the  revelers  in  a  New  York  drink- 
ing saloon.  Even  a  veteran  commander  in  our  navy,  could  so  far 
forget  the  respect  due  to  himself  and  to  his  station,  as  to  degrade 
himself  to  the  business  of  tempting,  nay  urging,  young  men  into 
intemperance  and  vice,  by  giving  what  were  called  "  egg-nog  par- 
ties"— inviting  a  dozen  or  more  young  men  to  his  room,  locking 
the  door,  and  compelling  them  to  join  him  in  drinking,  and  in 
singing  bacchanalian  songs,  till  late  at  night,  unless  they  could 
contrive  at  an  earlier  hour  to  slip  out  through  a  window  unob- 
served— a  thing  so  difficult  to  accomplish,  that  in  one  instance  at 
least  a  guest  who  attempted  it,  went  home  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
minus  his  hat,  and  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  which  had  been  left  in 
the  commodore's  grasp.  If  reference  to  such  scenes  throws  dis- 
grace upon  any  of  our  public  officers,  the  fault  is  cleariy  theirs, 
not  ours.  AlluSion  is  made  to  them,  to  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of  California  society  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
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emigration  for  gold,  and  to  show  that  the  vices  now  prevalent 
in  that  land,  are  no  new  growth.  They  are  the  previously  ex- 
isting leaven  diffused  by  degrees  through  the  whole  mass,  as  the 
separate  portions  of  the  immigration  came  successively  in  con- 
tact with  it.  This  condition  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  society,  and  the  want  of  an  efficient  system 
of  government.  The  friends  of  order  and  sobriety  bad  it  in 
their  power  to  do  almost  nothing  to  stay  the  vicious  torrent. 

But,  within  a  few  months,  the  moral  prospects  of  the  new  state 
have  begun  to  assume  a  different  aspect.  A  strong  government 
has  been  established.  Churches  of  different  denominations  have 
been  organized  at  all  important  points.  Eloquent  and  efficient 
ministers  are  exerting  their  influence.  Bible  and  tract  agencies 
have  been  put  in  operation.  Religious  men,  and  order  loving 
citizens  have  had  timepto  become  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  to  concentrate  and  give  practical  efficacy  to  the  moral  power 
they  possess.  Even  mere  money  getters  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  much  good  order  aud  good  morals  in  the  com- 
munity contribute  to  the  value  of  their  property  and  the  safety 
of  their  business.  Selfishness  has  begun  to  do  what  principle 
might  have  been  inadequate  to  accomplish.  The  gambling  shops 
are  now  generally  closed  on  the  Sabbath.  The  streets  are  less 
noisy,  and  business  more  generally  suspended  on  that  day,  than 
was  the  case  a  year,  or  even  nine  months  ago,  when  the  gam- 
bling ''hells"  and  grog  shops  were  in  full  operation  seven  days  in 
every  week.  It  may  confidently  be  anticipated,  that,  with  suitable 
exertions  on  the  part  of  men  of  character  and  religion,  the  moral 
condition  of  California  will  improve  rather  than  deteriorate.  That 
land  has  heretofore  been  overlooked  by  the  protestant  world. 
The  very  low  form  of  Romish  superstition,  which  constituted 
the  religion  of  the  country,  has  had  no  influence  for  good,  but 
much  for  evil.  As  in  most  Spanish  American  countries,  the 
priests  are,  in  general,  a  dissolute  set,  and  care  more  for  women, 
wine  and  cards,  than  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  flocks. 
Now  that  an  intelligent,  energetic  Anglo-Saxon  population  is 
pouring  in,  and  developing  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  estab- 
lishing freedom  of  government  and  of  opinion  on  a  broad  and 
firm  basis,  what  may  not  reasonably  be  anticipated  of  California, 
under  a  favoring  providence?  Not  that  providence  will  work 
without  means.  Not  that  the  elements  of  so  heterogeneous  a 
population  will  become  assimilated,  and  assume  the  forms  of 
moral  order  and  beauty,  without  effort.  Philanthropy  must  be 
awake.  The  simple,  renovating  principles  of  Christianity  must 
be  zealously  inculcated.  The  vices,  and  other  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress niust  be  studied  and  removed.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  California  was  removed,  or  rather,  was  prevented, 
in  the  Constitutional  convention.     Free  California  will  be  im- 
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measurably  in  advance  of  what  she  would  have  been,  under  the 
curse  of  slavery.  The  bondman  who  treads  her  soil  is  free  ;  un- 
less, forsooth,  the  new  law  of  slave-hunting  should  stretch  its 
bloody  feelers  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  golden  mountains, 
and  snatch  back  the  refugee  diggers  to  the  greedy  aiaw  of  all- 
engulfing  oppression. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  California  can  not  be  brought  and  retained 
under  good  auspices,  without  vigilance.  The  churches  estab- 
lished are  by  no  means  well  endowed.  Some  of  them,  in  places 
where  expenses  of  all  sorts  are  so  enormous,  have  had  to  stnig- 
gle  hard  for  a  foothold.  The  saints  do  not  exactly  inherit  the 
land.  The  frequenters  of  gambling  houses  and  theatres  greatly 
outnumber  the  church-goers.  The  edifices  for  public  worship 
will  not  compare  at  all,  in  appearance,  with  the  temples  of  vice. 
They  have  been  hitherto  of  the  cheapest  s^d  most  humble  order — 
light  frame  buildings,  hastily  put  up,  lined  inside  with  bleached 
cottons,  and  furnished  with  plain  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  audience.  They  boast  neither  steeples,  nor  other  orna- 
ments ;  save,  perhaps,  a  high-church  Episcopal  chapel,  which, 
through  the  zeal  of  the  '^  Presbyterian  clergyman"  who  sought  and 
found  "  the  church,"  has  been  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  in  con- 
sequence, is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  genuine  Roman  Catholic 
place  of  worship.  These  edifices  are  mainly  designed  for  tempo- 
rary use,  and  when  the  churches  shall  have  acquired  suflScient 
pecuniary  strength,  they  will  doubtless  give  place  to  buildings 
sufficiently  capacious  to  leave  those  without  excuse  who  refrain 
from  public  worship,  and  sufficiently  attractive  at  least  to  render 
church-going  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  community. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  now  to  speak  more  in  detail  of 
particular  localities;  nor  to  trace  the  wonderful  growth  of  indi- 
vidual towns ;  a  growth  in  some  instances — San  Francisco,  Sac- 
ramento and  Stockton,  for  example — probably  never  equalled 
since  Nimrod  first  began  to  build  cities  in  the  east.  Nor  can  we 
DOW  trace  the  interesting  and  unique  history  of  mining  in  the 
California  mountains,  or  speak  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  coun- 
try, or  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  among  the  seekers  of  gold — 
their  privations,  struggles  and  disappointments.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  while  immense  multitudes  of  those  who  go  to  the  mines 
expecting  to  amass  wealth,  will  find  the  golden  apple  they  grasp 
at,  like  Sodom's,  turn  to  ashes,  and  perhaps  will  not  even  pay 
their  expenses ;  still,  such  is  the  lottery-like  nature  of  gold  dig- 
ging, many  will  draw  handsome  prizes,  and  a  few  accumulate 
extraordinary  wealth.  So  must  it  always  be  with  mining,  espec- 
ially where  success  depends  on  individual  enterprise.  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  California  gold  mines,  and  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  character  of  the  deposits,  can  have  a  doubt  that 
profitable  mining  will  be  carried  on  there  for  ages ;  aod  that  many 
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thousands  of  men  who  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  the  toil,  will 
find  there  abundant  employment.  Individual  digging  will,  doubt- 
less, gradually  cease  to  be  profitable,  or  rather,  to  a  great  extent, 
is  so  at  present.  But  with  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising capitalists,  the  gold  mines  of  California,  especially  the  na* 
tive  veins,  will  unquestionably  turn  out  annually  a  large  yield 
of  metal  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

We  forbear  to  say  anything  in  this  place  of  the  geological  po- 
sition and  associated  rocks  of  the  gold  of  California,  further  than 
to  express  our  surprise  and  regret,  that  authors  so  intelligent  and 
discriminating  as  those  of  the  volumes  we  have  noticed,  should 
both  have  countenanced  the  impression  so  generally  entertained 
by  ignorant  people  in  the  mines,  that  the  gold  is  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  has  somehow  been  thrown  from  belching  craters  in  a 
fused  condition,  and  scattered  in  lumps  and  grains  indiscrimi- 
nately over  the  rough  slopes  of  the  Sierra.  Writers,  otherwise 
so  intelligent,  ought  to  have  known  better,  or  at  least,  to  have 
taken  pains  to  procure  more  accurate  information. 

Btil  however  the  gold  may  have  originated,  it  is  there ;  and  it 
has  set  a  current  of  population  in  motion,  that  will  not  cease  to 
flow,  till  the  new  state  just  planted  on  the  Pacific  has  acquired 
rare  power  and  importance.  The  attention  of  the  whole  world 
has  been  drawn  to  that  land  ;  and  representatives  of  almost  every 
nation  and  tribe  under  heaven  are  now  treading  its  soil,  and  con- 
tributing their  diverse  influences  to  make  up  the  grand  total  of 
its  power.  What  the  particular  design  of  providence  may  have 
been,  in  ordering  the  wonderful  train  of  events  that  has  led  to 
such  results,  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  say.  But  the  acquisition 
of  this  fine  province  from  Mexico,  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
one  of  the  richest  gold  deposits  in  the  world,  and  the  consequent 
rush  thither  of  a  hardy  and  free  population,  are  not  events  to  be 
thought  of  lightly.  In  relation  to  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  what  a  center  for  the  emanation  of  powerful  influ- 
ences !  What  a  variety  of  tongues  and  people  will  there  be  brought 
under  the  blended  light  of  freedom  and  true  religion !  The  Chi- 
nese are  already  there  by  thousands.  Natives  of  all  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  nations  all  along  down 
the  coast  to  Patagonia,  to  say  nothing  of  Europeans  and  Africans, 
are  also  there  in  immense  numbers.  A  new  world  of  commerce 
must  spring  up  on  the  Pacific.  A  great  fleet  has  already  collected 
in  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  whale  fisheries  will  not  long  be 
mainly  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  New  England.  Lines  of 
steamers,  before  many  months,  will  bring  California  within  seven 
days  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  within  a  month  of  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  The  influence  of  such  a  state  of  things  on  the 
condition  of  the  world,  it  remains  for  time  to  develop. 
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Meanwhile,  the  older  states  of  the  Uuion  will  watch  the  pio- 
gress  of  their  Miuerva-bom  sister,  with  constantly  increasing  in- 
terest.    The  eye  of  philanthropy  will  not  lose  sight  of  ber.     En- 
lightened education  and  Christianity  will  stretch  out  their  hands 
towards  her,  and  in  the  spirit  of  enlarged  benevolence,  assist  io 
guiding  her  early  footsteps  in  the  way  of  right  and  of  ultimate 
glory.     Unless  our  vision  deceives  us,  we  see  in  the  new  state, 
at  no  distant  day,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  flourishing  mem- 
bers of  the  great  confederacy.     Vicissitudes  in  her  career  she  will 
doubtless  experience.     Profligate  men  and  wild  speculators,  cor- 
rupt politicians  and  lawless  vagabonds  may  endanger  her  pcos- 
perity.     But  we  have  faith  in  the  bone  and  sinew,  the  intelli- 
gence and  sterling  uprightness  that  the  north  and  east,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  west  and  south,  have  poured  into  her.     We  know, 
that  however  much   bad  men  and  ignorant  vaporers  may  boast 
their  importance  and  make  a  show  of  power,  an  intelligent  up- 
right Yankee  will  out-influence  a  score  of  them.     The  men  that 
have  right  and  conscience  on  their  side,  will  in  moral,  and  all  im- 
portant matters,  have  things  essentially  their  own  way.     And  not- 
withstanding the  sad  defections  from  principle  that  are  often  wit- 
nessed in  California,  even  among  native  New  Bnglanders,  of 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  expected,  still  it  is  upon  the 
extensive  presence  and  sound  worth  of  this  intelligent  smd  en- 
terprising class,  that  we  base  our  hopes.     With  the  free  eonslito- 
tion  that  has  been  formed,  faithfully  administered,  and  the  pro- 
visions for  education  that  have  been  made,  energetically  carried 
out,  and  the  churches  and  moral  institutions  that  have  been,  and 
are  to  be  established,  carefully  cherished  and  clothed  with  vital 
energy,  we  can  not  perceive  how  the  destiny  of  California  can 
be  otherwise  than  onward,  or  how  she  can  fail,  under  the  guid- 
ance<K>f  a  beneficent  providence,  of  becoming  an  important  aux- 
iliary in  civilizing  and  enlightening  the  world. 


Akt.    VII.— TENNYSON.— in   MEMORIAM. 

In  Memoriam.     Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  and  Fields.     1850. 

This  work,  well  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  poet 
Tennyson,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page  of 
the  English  edition,  stole  in  upon  us,  in  a  most  quiet  and  unob- 
trusive manner.  No  noisy  herald  went  before  announcing  its  ap- 
proach. The  first  intimation  which  we  received  in  reference  to 
its  existence,  was  in  the  form  of  notices  and  reviews  firom  the 
English  periodicals  of  July  last,  apprising  their  readers  that  the 
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work  had  already  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Moxon,  Lon- 
don, and  heartily  congratulating  the  public  on  the  appearance  of 
so  choice  a  book.  Hardly  had  this  fact  come  to  our  knowledge, 
when  the  American  edition,  from  the  press  of  Ticknor  and  Co., 
Boston,  was  announced  as  ready  for  delivery.  It  is  due  to  the 
pablishers  just  named,  to  say,  that  they  deserve  well  of  the  Amer- 
ican public,  for  the  many  choice  literary  works,  both  from  the 
pens  of  our  own  and  English  writers,  which  have  been  issued 
by  them,  within  the  Istst  ten  years.  They  have  not  only  exhib- 
ited great  taste  in  their  selection  of  works  to  be  published,  but 
their  volumes  come  forth  in  that  clean,  neat  and  simple  dress, 
ixrhich  of  itself  furnishes  a  half  unconscious  pleasure  in  the  peru- 
sal. We  are  indebted  to  this  firm  for  "  Tennyson's  Poems,"  in 
two  volumes,  published  in  1842,  and  for  '^The  Princess,"  pub- 
lished in  1848,  which  has  already  been  noticed  at  length,  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  the  New  Englander. 

The  quiet  way  in  which  the  work  under  consideration,  came 
before  the  public,  is  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
its  author.  Widely  as  the  fame  of  Tennyson  is  now  extended, 
and  numerous  as  are  his  readers,  little  comparatively  seems  to  be 
known  of  the  poet  himself,  his  personal  habits  and  manner  of 
life ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  gain  that  kind  of  information  upon 
this  point  which  is  easily  acquired,  in  case  of  most  men  of  his 
celebrity.  Often  as  his  works  have  been  the  subject  of  articles 
and  reviews  in  the  English  periodicals,  the  writers  have  failed  to 
bring  before  us  such  items  of  his  private  history,  as  it  was  natu- 
ral to  desire  and  expect.  They  have  seemed  to  regard  his  own 
abode  as  a  little  enclosure,  into  which  they  might  not  enter.  The 
letter-writing  travelers  from  this  country,  diligent  as  they  are  in 
searching  out  all  the  great  objects  of  interest  in  our  father-land, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  mouldering  ruins  or  living  men,  seem 
nevertheless  to  pass  around  him,  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  left 
alone  in  his  own  privacy.  It  may  not  be  amiss  however  in  this 
connection,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  external  history,  so  far 
as  it  is  known  to  us.  His  inner  history,  the  shaping  of  his 
thoughts,  feelings  and  moral  sentiments,  may  be  best  learned 
from  his  writings.  The  work  before  us  furnishes  many  interest- 
ing suggestions  upon  this  point.  It  reveals  more  of  his  inward 
experience  than  we  had  before  known,  and  accounts  for  many 
things  which  were  before  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Lin- 
colnshire, one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  noted  for  its 
extensive  bogs,  moors  and  fens.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  After  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, he  went  back  to  his  native  place,  and  in  the  year  1830, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  published  a  small  volume  of  poetry. 
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This  work  met  with  severe  treatment  from  the  reviewers,  though 
candid  and  discerning  minds  discovered  in  it  the  signs  of  thoae 
rare  poetic  gifts,  which  are  now  so  generally  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged. The  general  style  of  reception  however  which 
this  volume  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  was  by  no 
means  flattering.  The  author  was  regarded,  in  the  literary  circles 
of  England,  as  one  who  had  rashly  attempted  to  gain  a  place  and 
a  name  among  her  pools,  and  had  been  rebuked  for  his  presump- 
tion, and  silenced.  His  book,  which  attracted  just  notice  enough 
on  its  appearance  to  be  condemned,  soon  passed  into  almost  total 
neglect.  For  a  long  time,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  Tenny- 
son. He  himself  seems  to  have  become  fully  conscious  that  the 
feelings  and  sentiments,  which  he  .had  sought  to  develop,  had 
not  found  a  full  utterance  in  these  earlier  productions.  His 
thoughts  had  struggled  in  vain  to  pour  themselves  through  the 
crooked  and  intricate  channels  of  language.  He  could  not  fash- 
ion words  with  a  fit  expression  of  himself.  In  his  seclusion  in 
Lincolnshire,  though  he  seemed  perhaps  to  his  reviewers  like  one 
who  had  bowed  and  retired  at  their  rebuke,  there  yet  remained 
to  him  the  full  consciousness  of  his  hidden  power,  and  he  was 
silently  but  laboriously  seeking  to  realize  in  outward  forms  of  ex- 
pression, the  beautiful  ideals  of  his  mind.  With  men  of  pro- 
found and  subtle  thought,  this  kind  of  experience  often  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  their  earlier  life.  It  is 
a  confused  and  inelSectual  struggle  for  self-development;  an  ef- 
fort to  make  a  way  out  for  the  thoughts  through  the  cumbrous 
medium  of  language.  Often  this  struggle  is  long  and  painful 
A  kind  of  nightmare  rests  upon  the  mind.  '^  The  spirit  is  wil- 
ling, but  the  flesh  is  weak."  At  length,  in  many  cases,  there 
comes  the  feeling  of  liberty — a  delightful  sense  of  mastery  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and  implements  of  the  mind.  Cole- 
ridge, though  not  so  much  oppressed  with  this  species  of  inabil- 
ity as  many  others  have  been,  recognizes  it  distinctly  in  his  own 
mental  experience.  **  May  I,"  says  he,  "  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  even  at  the  early  period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and 
admitted  the  superiority  of  an  austerer  and  more  natural  style, 
with  an  insight  not  less  clear  than  I  at  present  possess.  My 
judgment  was  stronger  than  were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dic- 
tates.'' In  some  instances,  as  for  example,  in  the  experience  of 
that  most  profound  and  noble  thinker,  John  Foster,  this  sense  of 
liberty  is  never  gained.  The  mind  works  forever  under  this  har- 
assing and  painful  restraint.  ^  I  have  often,"  says  he,  ^  passed 
the  whole  day  about  two  or  three  sentences,  and  could  only  de- 
termine to  do  more  to-i»orrow;  but  I  could  not  help  myself,  it 
was  no  aflfair  of  the  will."  Tennyson  however,  during  this  long 
season  of  seclusion,  acquired  that  power  of  utterance,  by  which 
he  could  with  facility  bring  out  into  full  view,  the  deeper  thougbu 
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and  emotions  of  his  soul.     After  a  silence  of  twelve  years,  he 
came  forth  in  the  year  1842,  with  a  new  work  in  two  volumes^ 
which  as  before  stated,  was  republished  in  the  same  year,  in  this 
country.     Though  he  had  in  the  mean  time  repressed  some  of 
his  early  productions,  some  of  them  appeared  again  in  this  new 
work,  altered  and  improved,  while  others  still  were  left  essen- 
tially in  their  old  shape.     But  in  addition  to  these  earlier  produc- 
tions, the  volumes  of  1842  contained  a  large  number  of  poems, 
so  noble  in  structure,  so  grand  and  yet  delicate  in  thought,  so 
mnsical  in  rhythm,  and  traced  throughout  with  such  rich  and 
golden  views  of  philosophy,  that  the  meed  of  praise  could  no 
longer  be  withheld*     The  current  of  popular  opinion  was  at  once 
changed.     The  effect  wrought  upon  thoughtful  and  cultivated 
minds,  by  such  pieces  as  the  "  Palace  of  Art,"  "  CEnone,"  "  The 
Lotos  Eaters,"  "  A  dream  of  fair  women,"  "  Morte  d'Arthur," 
"  Ulysses,"  "  Locksley  Hall,"  "  The  two  voices,"  and  others,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.     Here  was  a  style  of  poetry  altogether 
uncopied  and  unique — the  work  of  none  other  than  a  master. 
He,  who  read  and  appreciated,  felt  from  the  first,  that  the  effect 
did  not  spring  from  any  mere  novel  trickery  of  words,  which 
like  other  superficial  wonders  would  have  its  brief  day  and  be 
forgotten.     Its  most  striking  characteristic  was,  that  it  shadowed 
forth  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  have  their  home  in  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  the  soul.     Here  something  like  the  old  Gre- 
cian idea  of  beauty,  cold  and  statue-like  in  itself,  was  wedded  to 
a  moral  beauty,  and  clothed  in  garments  pure  and  white.     And 
though  this  poetry  has  never  become,  in  the  widest  sense,  popu- 
lar, as  perhaps  it  never  will,  yet,  that  it  possesses  rare  value,  few 
will  now  venture  to  deny. 

In  1848,  appeared  the  "the  Princess,"  an  unlocked  for  work, 
not  only  because  it  came  unannounced  and  took  the  public  by 
surprise,  but  because  on  its  first  reception,  it  did  not  seem  to  bear 
the  stamp  and  manner  of  Tennyson.  It  seemed  like  something 
which  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  such  a  quarter.  The 
subject  was  odd,  the  poetry  was  odd ;  and  many,  who  had  been 
great  admirers  of  the  author,  hardly  knew,  at  first,  what  to  say. 
But  the  longer  the  poem  was  examined  and  studied,  the  more  ap- 
parent did  its  niceties  and  excellencies  become,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  opinions  respecting  it,  expressed  in  a  former  num- 
ber of  our  Quarterly,  will  stand. 

We  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  work  whose 
title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting features  of  this  poem,  as  already  intimated,  is,  that  it 
furnishes  us,  by  a  process  or  suggestion  and  inference^  with  a  kind 
of  inner  history  of  the  poet^  life,  with  which  to  animate  and 
give  meaning  to  the  mere  external  history  above  delineated. 
The  "  In  Memoriam"  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
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short  poems,  of  varied  length,  numbered  in  their  order,  but  with- 
out titles ;  the  whole  preceded  by  a  prehide  or  invocation,  and 
followed  by  a  marriage  hymn.  Though  we  have  called  these 
divisions,  j9oem«,  in  strict  truth,  they  constitute  a  poem^  because 
a  secret  and  delicate  principle  of  unity  binds  them  all  with  one 
compact  whole.  The  law  of  unity,  in  this  case,  is  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar kind,  and  such  as  would  not  have  been  likely  to  suggest 
itself  to  any  other  than  Tennyson.  It  is  found  in  one  central 
incident  or  fact,  which  nowhere  appears -in  bold  and  open  state- 
ment ;  which  is  kept,  as  it  were,  behind  a  gauzy  veil,  but  by  its 
strange  and  mysterious  influence  shades  and  colors  every  part  of 
the  book.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  mere  externals  of  this  fact, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  English  Magazines,  though  its  general 
nature  and  import  are  easily  enoitgh  gathered  from  the  poem.  It 
seems  that  Tennysdn  in  early  life,  probably  while  in  college,  had 
found  in  Arthur  H.  Hallam,  son  of  the  celebrated  historian,  a 
bosom  friend  and  companion.  This  friendship,  on  the  part  of 
the  poet  at  least,  had  far  more  than  the  ordinary  depth  and  ten- 
derness. We  can  well  conceive,  that  in  his  retired  and  secluded 
life,  and  with  all  his  fullness  of  thought  and  sentiment,  his  heart 
would  most  strongly  demand  such  a  friend  ;  and  having  found 
one  of  the  proper  tone  and  sympathy  of  mind,  in  whom  he  could 
fully  confide,  his  interest  and  affection  would  amount  almost  to  a 
passion.  And  if,  in  these  circumstances,  that  friend  were  to  be 
suddenly  removed  by  death,  there  would  be  such  a  sense  of  va- 
cancy and  loss,  that  his  sorrow  might  naturally  vent  itself  in  lan- 
guage such  as  David  used  in  his  lament  over  Jonathan — "  I  am 
distressed  for  thee  my  brother,  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me :  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women." 
But  there  was,  in  this  case,  still  another  circumstance,  which 
tended  powerfully  to  deepen  this  interest  and  attachment.  Hal- 
lam, through  this  friendship,  was  introduced  to  the  society  of  the 
poet's  sister,  and  was  betrothed  to  her,  so  that  there  was  here 
that  "three-fold  cord"  which  "is  not  quickly  broken."  All 
the  fine  sensibilities  and  the  busy  emotions  of  the  woman's  beait 
were  involved  in  the  matter.  The  effect  was,  to  throw  over  the 
mind  of  the  brother  continually  a  tinge  reflected  from  the  still 
more  romantic  love  of  the  sister.  In  the  year  1833,  Hallam  died 
while  absent  on  the  continent.  His  remains  were  brought  home 
from  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  where  he  died,  and  buried  by  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand,  that  the 
shock  caused  by  this  event,  in  the  secluded  abode  of  the  brother 
and  sister,  must  have  been  of  no  common  kind. 

The  aim  of  the  poem  is,  to  trace  out  the  workings  of  this 
great  sorrow  upon  the  mind,  not  only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
violence,  but  through  later  years,  in  its  more  quiet  and  subdued 
forms — to  follow  it  along  step  by  step  through  its  several  changes, 
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until  its  bitterness  is  past,  and  it  becomes  a  far-oflf  and  sacred  re- 
membrance, treasured  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  hallowed  ex- 
periences of  the  soul.  No  one  who  has  ever  passed  through  this 
long  experience  of  grief,  can  doubt  that  Tennyson  has  here  struck 
one  of  the  deepest  and  richest  veins  of  poetry ;  of  poetry  loo,  so 
subtle  and  spiritual  in  its  very  nature,  that  the  man  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  rare  power  and  skill,  who  can  succeed  in  such  an  at- 
tempt. In  developing  this  plan,  Tennyson  has  chosen  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  effectual  mode,  by  which  he  could  bring  out  the 
idea  to  the  full  apprehension  of  the  reader.  He  follows  this  sor- 
row into  its  associations  with  the  events  of  daily  life — finds  out 
those  shadowy  links  of  connection  by  which  it  attaches  itself  con- 
tinually to  all  the  business  of  the  mind,  and  throws  its  sombre 
coloring  over  every  scene  of  outward  nature.  Still  farther,  he 
traces  its  influence  on  the  soul,  in  its  suggestion  of  thoughts  re- 
specting the  eternal  world,  bringing  the  distant  and  unseen  obr 
jects  of  revelation  home  to  the  mind  with  a  living  sense  of  reality. 

It  may  doubtless  seem  to  many  who  read  the  book,  that  Ten- 
nyson is  extravagant,  or  even  hypocritical,  in  his  constant  expres- 
sion of  grief,  or  that  he  is  a^  best  only  taxing  his  imagination  to 
realize  a  certain  ideal  of  sorrow  which  he  does  not  feel — a  kind 
of  Damon-and-Pythias  friendship.  But  for  reasons,  which  have 
been  suggested  above,  we  do  not  so  understand  the  matter.  We 
regard  the  poem  in  this  respect  as  a  transcript  of  what  he  has  ac- 
tually experienced  and  known — a  record  of  sorrows  endured,  and 
of  thoughts  suggested  by  those  sorrows.  Doubtless  he  has  used 
the  license  of  the  poet.  He  has  sought  far  and  near  for  rich  and 
flowing  garments  of  imagery,  in  which  to  array  his  thoughts. 
But  we  have  running  through  the  whole  a  true  story  of  real  suf- 
fering. We  have  heard  it  objected,  that  a  measure  like  that 
adopted  in  the  poem,  and  never  varying  from  beginning  to  end, 
must  of  necessity  prove  monotonous  and  tiresome.  And  so,  at 
first  thought,  it  would  seem.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
felt  no  such  difficulty  in  reading  it ;  and  indeed  we  should  be 
loth  to  have  this  measure  broken  in  upon,  in  any  part  of  the  poem, 
by  the  substitution  of  another. 

In  giving  a  few  extracts  from  the  poem,  by  way  of  illustration, 
we  shall  aim  to  select  passages,  which  will  show  the  variety  of 
thought  and  feeling  pervading  the  book,  though  the  view  thus 
gained,  must  of  necessity  be  very  imperfect. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  the  first  part  of  the  poem, 
has  reference  to  the  time  when  the  news  of  his  friend's  death  had 
just  been  received,  and  had  fallen  with  stunning  effect  upon  the 
mind.  As  we  read,  we  remember  days  characterized  by  the  same 
autumnal  stillness  and  quiet,  as  the  one  here  described.  He  has 
heard  too  that  the  remains  of  his  friend  are  on  the  sea  Qoming 
homeward. 
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**  Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  soandy 

Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief, 

And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 
The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground : 

^  Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold, 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  fiirze. 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold : 

*^  Calm  and  still  li^ht  on  ^on  great  plain. 
That  sweeps,  with  all  its  autumn  howers, 
Afid  crowdiied  farms  and  lessening  towers. 

To  mingle  with  the  hounding  main : 

•*  Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 

These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall ; 

And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all, 
If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair: 

^  Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep. 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast^ 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  deep." 

But  in  the  passage  which  immediately  follows  the  one  jast 
quoted,  the  first  effects  of  this  heavy  shock  have  passed,  and  giv- 
en place  to  a  more  violent  and  impulsive  grief.  He  has  hurried 
away  to  the  sea-coast  to  meet  the  returning  vessel.  He  is  wait- 
ing upon  the  shore,  as  the  ship  comes  near — 

"  And  saying,  *  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  P 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air: 
<  Is  this  the  end  ?    Is  this  the  end  P 

^  And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 

About  the  prow,  and  back  return 

To  where  the  body  sits,  and  learn. 
That  I  have  been  an  hour  away." 

Then  in  the  midst  of  his  deep  affliction  the  mind  fondly  tarns 
to  those  alleviating  circumstances,  which  may  afford  a  moment^ 
respite,  a  passing  comfort.  How  much  better  that  he  should  be 
brought  home,  and  laid  among  his  kindred,  than  to  have  been 
buried  on  a  foreign  shore  or  plunged  into  the  lonely  sea. 

^  Tis  well,  'tis  something,  we  ma^^  stand, 

Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid. 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

«  Tis  little ;  but  it  looks  in  truth. 

As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 

Among  familiar  names  to  rest 
And  in  the  places  of  his  youth." 

Not  unfrequenlly  however,  in  this  stage  of  his  sorrow,  he  is 
visited  with  a  strange  impression,  though  not  unusual  in  the  ex- 
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perience  of  the  mourner,  that  his  friend  is  yet  alive — that  he 
must  meet  him  again.     He  *'  can  not  make  him  dead." 

"  If  one  should  bring  noc  this  report, 
That  thou  hadst  touched  the  land  to-day, 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay, 

And  found  thee  lying  in  the-  port, 

^  And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe. 

Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 

Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  plank, 
And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know, 

"And  if  alonff  with  these  should  come 

The  man  I  held  as  half  divine ; 

Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home ; 

^  And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain, 

And  how  my  life  had  drooped  of  late. 

And  he  should  sorrow  o'er  my  state 
And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain ; 

"  And  I  perceive  no  touch  of  change. 

No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame, 

But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same, 
I  should  not  think  it  to  be  strange.** 

Then  too,  he  realizes  better  than  ever  before,  the  virtues  and 
noble  quahties  of  his  friend.  They  stand  out  before  the  mind  in 
fuller  proportions,  separated  from  all  that  is  common-place. 

"  As  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face 

To  those  who  watch  it  more  and  more 

A  likeness  hardly  seen  before 
Comes  out, — to  some  one  of  his  race : 

**  So  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 

I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 

Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below. 
Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old." 

As  he  frequents  the  scenes  with  which  they  two  were  of  old 
familiar,  every  object  is  in  some  way  associated  with  the  memory 
of  the  departed,  and  the  mind  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  va- 
cancy. 

**  A  happy  lover,  who  has  come 
To  look  on  her  who  loves  him  well. 
Who  lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell 
And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home, 

^  He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall, 

And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 
The  chambers  emptied  of  delight; 

"  So  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet. 

The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street, 
For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not" 
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His  feelings,  expressed  in  the  following  passage,  maoy  of  oar 
readers,  without  having  tasted  the  bitterness  of  his  ezperieoce, 
can  appreciate  and  understand, 

^  I  passed  beside  the  reverend  walls 

In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown ; 

I  roved  at  random  through  the  town, 
And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls, 

"  And  heard  once  more  in  coUege  fanes 

The  storm  their  high-built  ormis  make, 

And  thunder*music,  rolling,  snake 
The  prophets  blasoned  on  the  panes ; 

•        •••••• 

and  last 

Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  passed. 
To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt 

**  Another  name  was  on  the  door: 

I  lingered ;  all  within  was  noise 

Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  bo3r8 
That  crashed  the  glass,  uid  beat  the  floor, 

"  Where  once  we  held  debate ^ 

Years,  at  length,  have  passed,  and  his  grief  has  felt  the  softening 
touch  of  time.  The  common,  earthly  links  of  connection  be- 
tween him  and  his  friend  seem  one  by  one  to  have  been  dissoiw- 
ed.  He  has  become  accustomed  now  to  think  of  him  as  sharing 
in  the  scenes  of  a  far  off  and  invisible  world,  and  his  love  has 
shaped  itself  to  this  idea.  Its  intensity  is  gone,  but  it  has  become 
spiritualized  and  enlarged. 

" Thy  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  When  the  waters  ran ; 

Thou  standest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 


^  My  love  involves  the  love  before ; 

My  love  is  vaster  passion  now ; 

Though  mixed  with  God  and  Nature  thoo, 
I  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

^  Far  off  thou  ait,  but  ever  nigh ; 

I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice : 

I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice ; 
I  shall  not  lose  thee  though  I  die." 

The  following  passages  illustrative  of  the  same  idea  we  quote 
also  for  their  peculiar  grandeur  of  conception. 

**  Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 

And  will  be,  though  as  yet  I  keep 

Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 
Encompassed  by  his  faithful  guard. 
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"  And  hear  at  tbnea  a  sentinel 

That  moves  about  fVom  ^ace  to  place 

And  whispers  to  the  vast  of  space 
Among  the  worlds,  that  all  is  well." 

**  And  all  is  w«U,  though  ikith  and  fbrm 

Be  sundered  in  the  night  of  fear; 

Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 
A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm, 

**'  Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  epretid 

And  justice,  ev'n  though  thrice  again 

The  red  fool-fury  of  the  Seine 
Should  pile  her  barricades  with  dead. 

'*  But  woe  to  him  that  wears  a  crown, 

And  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags : 

ThejT  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags ; 
The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  <K»wn, 

"  And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood ; 

The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high, 

The  brute  earth  lij^htens  to  the  sky. 
And  the  vast  .£on  sinks  in  blood, 

'<  And  compassed  by  the  fires  of  Hell, 

While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star, 

(yerlook'st  the  tumult  from  arar. 
And  smilest,  knowing  all  is  well* 

This  last  stanza,  ia  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  affords 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  facility  with  which  a  writer  like 
Tennyson  will  return  to  his  subject,  when  he  seenas  to  have 
wi^ndered  far  away,  and  foi^otten  it.  A  celebrated  writer,  in 
commenting  upon  a  passage  near  the  close  of  Virgil's  first  Georgic, 
in  which  the  poet  seems  to  have  turned  aside  from  his  subject, 
to  speak  of  the  wars  then  raging  in  the  Elast,  under  the  guidance 
of  Csesar,  suggests  that  it  would  seem  at  first  thought  very  diffi- 
cult to  turn  iMkck  from  such  an  episode  to  the  proper  business  of 
the  poem,  which  was  to  describe  the  modes  of  agriculture  and 
8ing  its  praises.  But  suddenly  the  poet  turns  the  thought,  and 
sets  before  us,  as  in  a  picture,  the  lonely  husbandman,  in  a  dis- 
tant age,  driving  his  plough  over  these  battle-fields,  and  pausing 
with  wonder  over  the  broken  and  rusty  weapons,  which  have 
lain  buried  beneath  the  soil.  By  a  process  no  le§s  delicate  and 
natural,  does  the  poet  in  this  case,  lead  us  out  from  the  turmoil  of 
revolution  here  on  earth,  to  contemplate  that  happy  spirit,  the 
subject  of  his  song,  sitting  above,  far  removed  from  all  these 
scenes  of  strife  and  noise. 

We  give  the  following,  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  moral  tone, 
and  philanthropic  sympathies,  which  pervade  our  author's  mind. 
It  is  on  the  chimes  of  Christmas,  which,  and  every  other  anniver- 
sary, reminded  him  of  his  friend,  and  brought,  as  he  says,  *'  the 
qoiet  sense  of  something  lost" 
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^  Ring  oot  wild  bells  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  Aying.  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  nig-ht; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

*•  Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 

The  year  is  going,  ]et  him  go ; 
Ring  out  the  fake,  ring  in  the  true. 

"  Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 

For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 

Riuj^  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 
Ring  m  redress  to  all  mankind. 

**  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  stnfe ; 

Ring  in  the  nobler  moaes  of  life, 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

**  Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 

The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 

Ring  out,  rin^  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
But  ring  the  fuUer  minstrel  in. 

"  Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Rin^  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  m  the  common  love  of  good. 

"  Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrow  lust  of  gold ; 

Riujg  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

**  Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

We  are  sensible  that  the  foregoing  extracts  can  give  bat  a 
meagre  idea  of  the  wide  variety  of  feeling  and  emotion  here  ex- 
pressed, and  the  temptation  to  quote  is  almost  irresistible.  But  we  • 
propose  to  occupy  the  remaining  space  allowed  us,  in  briefly 
noticing  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Tennyson's  poetry, 
selecting  a  few  passages  by  way  of  example,  alike  from  this  and 
his  other  works. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  noticed  in  his  style  of  poetry,  is, 
that  it  is  truly  native  and  uncopied — original,  so  far  as  thought 
can  be  original.  We  sometimes  hear  it  suggested,  that  all  the 
great  themes  of  song  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  the  human 
mind  must  henceforth,  from  sheer  necessity,  be  comparatively  pro- 
saic.   But  as  Keats  has  beautifully  expressed  it, 

"The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead." 
With  all  this  complaint  about  the  prosaic  character  of  the  age, 
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the  poetry  of  England,  written  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
can  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  present  century  for  fer- 
vor, richness  and  variety.  But  while  we  speak  of  Tennyson's 
poetry,  as  boldly  stamped  with  the  impress  of  originality,  we 
would  not  deny  that  his  mind  has  been  powerfully  acted  upon  by 
others,  and  his  poetic  taste  formed  to  a  good  degree  from  a  close 
study  of  models.  If  he  is  to  be  ranked  with  any  school,  it  must 
be  with  the  school  of  Wordsworth.  His  poetry  brtathes  much 
of  the  spirit  of  this  great  master*  But  he  has  his  own  peculiari- 
ties strong  and  marked.  He  touches  deeper  chords  within  0% 
than  Wordsworth  had  power  to  touch.  He  is  far  more  at  home 
among  the  hidden  emotions  of  the  soul.  In  this  respect  he  en- 
joys a  peculiar  independence.  He. has  no  need  to  ask  the  aid  of 
any.  He  oan  fetch  his  treasures  from  himself  without  danger  of 
exhaustion. 

And  yet,  that  man  must  be  a  very  singular  writer  indeed,  who 
is  able  to  shield  himself  from  all  charges  of  plagiarism.  It  is  so 
much  the  habit  of  some  critics  to  bend  all  their  efforts,  to  convict 
men  of  breaking  the  eighth  commandment,  that  almost  every  great 
writer,  in  turn,  is  accused  of  a  want  of  originality — of  shining 
in  borrowed  plumes.  We  have  never  known  this  charge  as  yet, 
to  be  instituted  against  Tennyson,  and  there  are  few  writers,  in 
our  view,  less  open  to  such  an  accusation. 

Another  feature  of  his  poetry  is  its  descriptive  character ;  show- 
ing in  a  very  high  degree,  the  power  to  catch  and  transfer  those 
changing  moods  of  mind,  or  those  delicate  and  fleeting  aspects 
of  nature,  which  all  may  recognize  as  real,  when  thus  pictured 
forth,  but  which  would  utterly  elude  the  grasp  of  most  men  if 
they  should  attempt  to  hold  and  delineate  them.  We  may  make 
oar  meaning  apparent  by  a  few  examples.  In  one  of  his  short 
poenQs  entitled  "  Mariana,"  there  is  a  quick  succession  of  these 
little  shadowy  pictures,  which  when  combined  make  up  a  most  in- 
tense piece  of  description.  The  heart-broken  woman,  and  the 
scenes  in  which  she  passes  away  her  days  and  nights,  stand  out 
before  the  mind  like  the  most  definite  realities. 

«  After  the  flitting  of  the  bats 
When  Uiickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casementrcurtain  by, 
And  fflanced  athwart  the  ^loominff  flats. 
She  only  said  *  The  night  is  S-eary, 

He  Cometh  not'  she  said ; 
She  said  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead.' 


^  About  a  stone  cast  from  the  wall, 

A  sluice  with  blacken'd  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small, 

The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept 
Vol,.  VIII.  77 
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Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 

All  silver  green  with  gnarled  bark 

For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  dark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 


"  And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro, 
She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  uie  moon  was  very  low, 
And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  cell 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow." 

This  descriptive  power  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  "  Lotos-Eaters." 

"  In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 

In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon. 

Breathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weaiy  dream. 

Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 

And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 

Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  laml  of  streams !  some,  like  a  downward  smoke. 

Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go ; 

And  some  through  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 

Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  never  seaward  flow 

From  the  inner  land :  rar  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

Stood  sunset  flushed."        •        •        •        « 

There  is  some  fine  description  of  this  same  general  character, 
in  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  but  there  is  none,  which  for 
delicacy,  and  a  certain  indescribable  finish,  can  compare  with  this. 

Who  has  not,  on  some  chilly  and  gusty  day,  beheld  just  that 
aspect  of  nature  of  which  the  following  is  a  description  ? 

"Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 
Little  breezes  du^  and  shwer 
Hvro^  ikt  wave  that  runs  forever 
By  the  island  in  the  river." 

Yet  who  but  Tennyson  ever  thought  to  describe  it,  or  attempt- 
ing it,  could  have  finished  it  thus  at  a  stroke  ?  In  the  ^'  Palace 
of  Art,"  there  is  a  passage,  in  which  this  power  displays  itself  to 
great  advantage.  The  several  paintings  with  which  the  walls 
of  the  palace  are  adorned,  are  described  each  in  a  single  stanza. 
The  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  we  give  only  one  or 
two  of  these  pictures. 

"  One  seem'd  all  dark  and  red — a  tract  of  sand. 

And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  paced  forever  in  a  glimmering  land. 

Lit  with  a  low  large  moon. 
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'*  And  one,  a  full  fed  river  winding  slow 

By  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
The  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow  streaks  of  rain." 

The  "  Dream  of  Fair  Women"  abounds  also  in  this  word- 
painting.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  impassioned 
song  of  her,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  rash  vow  of  the  Gileadite 
warrior.  It  is  the  picture  of  her  life,  when  in  accordance  with 
her  prayer,  she  had  been  permitted  '^  to  go  up  and  down  upon  the 
mountains  and  bewail  her  virginity,  she  and  her  fellows." 

"The  torrent  brooks  of  hallowed  Israel 
From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and  soon, 

Sound  all  niffht  lon£f,  in  falling  thro'  the  dell, 
Far  heard lieneath  the  moon. 

«*  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 

Floods  &U  the  deep-blue  gloom  with  beams  divine: 

All  night  the  splintered  crags  that  wall  the  dell 
Wi&  spires  of  silver  shine. 


"  The  light  white  cloud  swam  o'er  us.    Anon 

We  heard  the  lion  roaring  in  his  den ; 
We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by  one, 

Or,  from  the  oarken'd  glen, 

"Saw  God  divide  the  night  with  living  flame. 

And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
I  heard  Him,  for  He  snake,  and  grief  became 

A  solemn  scorn  of  uls. 

"  When  next  the  moon  was  rolled  into  the  sk^. 
Strength  came  to  me,  that  equalled  my  desure. 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire." 

The  "  In  Memoriam"  furnishes  us  with  abundant  materials  for 
quotation  under  this  head.  But  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  single  passage.  To  one  who  has  not  read  the  poem  it  may  be 
needful  to  explain,  that  the  remains  of  the  friend  repose  in  the 
church-vault  of  his  own  home,  in  the  west  of  England,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  while  the  poet  is  living  in  his  seclusion  in 
the  far-east  of  England. 

"  When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest. 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 
There  comes  a  gloiy  on  the  yhMiB. 

"  Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  tfa^  letters  of  thv  name. 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 
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**  The  mystic  glory  swims  away ; 

From  off  my  be(l  the  moonlight  ^dies; 

And  closing  eaves  of  weari^  eyes 
I  8]eep  till  dusk  is  dipped  in  gray : 

^  And  tlien  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 

A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 

And  in  the  chancel  like  a  ghost 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn." 

We  close  our  remarks  upon  this  point  in  the  words  of  another. 
"In  no  way  is  Tennyson's  definite  power  more  shown  than  in 
bis  painting  of  indefiniteness  itself,  of  those  vague  influences, 
common  to  certain  moods  of  mind,  and  flowing  from  some  as- 
pects of  external  nature." 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  is  its 
moral  purity.  No  one  can  read  it,  without  feeling  that  he  has 
been  in  converse  with  a  mind  to  which  pure  and  elevated  thoughts 
are  natural  and  habitual.  In  this  respect  he  is  eminently  like 
Wordsworth.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  his  writings,  which 
contains  an  indelicate  or  ungodly  allusion.  The  change  which 
has  come  over  the  poetry  of  England,  in  this  respect,  within  the 
present  century,  is  one  of  the  harbingers  of  a  better  day.  We 
can  simply  indicate  this  point  and  leave  it,  letting  the  quotations 
which  we  make  under  other  topics,  pass  for  an  illustration  of  this. 

Kindred  to  this  picture,  is  another,  to  which  we  shall  make 
but  a  passing  reference.  His  poetry  abounds  in  those  fine  moral 
sentiments,  especially,  in  this  volume,  those  suggested  by  the 
death  of  beloved  and  Christian  friends,  expressed  in  brief  and 
compact  forms,  which  may  be  taken  and  stored  up  in  the  mind 
like  caskets  of  gems,  and  used  at  our  own  will,  for  our  instruc- 
tion and  consolation.  The  following  from  the  In  Memoriam,  to 
the  truth  of  which  many  a  mourner  can  bear  witness,  will  ^serve 
as  an  example. 

^  This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall 

I  felt  it,  when  I  sorrowed  most ; 

Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  loNst, 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

"  My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 

Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  falls 

That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 
God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept 

"  The  great  Intelligences  fair 

That  range  above  our  mortal  state, 

In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate, 
Received  and  gave  him  welcome  Uiere ; 

^  And  led  him  through  the  blissful  climes, 

And  showed  him  m  the  fountain  fi^sh 

All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 
Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times.  ^^ 
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"  But  I  remained,  whose  hopes  were  dim, 

Whose  life,  whose  thoughts,  were  little  worth, 
To  wander  on  a  darkened  earthy 

Where  aU  things  round  me  breathed  of  him." 

There  is  still  another  characteristic  closely  allied  to  those  just 
mentioned  to  which  it  is  proper  to  allude.  The  poetry  of  Ten- 
nyson bears  evidence  of  a  long  continued  struggle  of  mind  in 
reference  to  the  truths  of  religion,  with  a  tendency  all  the  while 
towards  the  purer  and  more  evangelical  forms  of  faith.  This 
struggle  is  depicted  more  fully  perhaps  than  any  where  else  in 
his  "  Two  voices."  These  doubts  and  aspirations  are  also  breath- 
ed forth  in  the  following,  from  the  In  Memoriam. 

"  O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

"  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

^  That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

**  Behold !  we  know  not  any  thing ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last, — far  off, — at  last,  to  all. 
And  eveiy  winter  change  to  spring. 

^  So  runs  my  dream :  but  what  am  I  ? 

•^  infant  crying  in  the  ni^hi  : 

An  infant  crying  for  a  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  ery^ 

The  above  quotation  may  be  supposed  to  convey  a  meaning, 
to  which  we  should  take  serious  exceptions,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  can  not  but  be  drawn  in  sympathy  toward  one,  who  expresses 
himself  in  such  deep  and  earnest  tones.  But  in  the  prelude  to 
the  In  Memoriam,  written,  as  is  apparent  from  internal  evidence 
as  well  as  from  the  date  which  accompanies  it,  after  the  rest  of 
the  poem,  his  mind  seems  to  have  found  a  firmer  resting-place. 
He  breaks  out  in  the  opening  stanzas  like  one  who  feels  that  he 
stands  upon  a  solid  basis  of  faith. 

^  Strong  Son  of  God,  inmK>rtal  Love, 

Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face. 

By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace. 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove ; 

^  Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 

Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made.  C" r\r\n\o 
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<^  Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die ; 
And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just 

^  Thou  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  hiprhest,  holiest  manhood,  thou : 
Our  Wills  cure  ours,  toe  know  not  how ; 
Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  tkineJ" 

Leaving  this  point  with  these  quotations  and  remarks,  we  will 
very  briefly  advert  to  one  or  two  others.  Were  there  room,  we 
might  refer  at  length  to  the  musuxU  rhythm  of  his  poetry — a 
quality,  in  which,  in  our  view,  it  is  unrivalled.  But  as  this  is  a 
subject  naturally  requiring  many  quotations,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, we  shall  not  enter  upon  it.  We  wish  simply  to  touch  upoo 
one  or  two  features  which  have  been  regarded  as  objectionable  in 
his  poetry.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  obscurity  of  his 
style.  In  many  passages  of  his  writings  this  is  doubtless  a  fault, 
but  by  no  means  in  all.  While  we  would  not  wish  for  a  style, 
so  altogether  transparent  as  to  be  superficial ;  while  we  believe 
that  the  mind  in  reading  finds  its  pleasure  in  such  a  vigorous  use 
of  itself,  as  to  warm  and  glow  under  the  exercise ;  it  ought  not 
to  be  compelled  to  turn  back  and  hunt  long,  and  perhaps  fruit- 
lessly, after  the  lost  thread  of  thought.  Not  unfrequently,  in 
reading  Tennyson,  the  reader  is  thrown  into  this  perplexity  and 
doubt.  And  yet  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings,  will 
remember  passages  which  were  not  clear  upon  the  first  reading, 
but  which  have  since  broken  in  their  fullness  upon  the  mind,  and 
left  an  exceedingly  pleasant  impression. 

Another  fault  found  with  his  writings,  is,  that  they  are  too  re- 
cluse— too  far  removed  from  the  stirring  scenes  of  real  life — not 
enough  in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  age,  and  the 
questions  of  the  day.  "  He  has  no  excuse,"  says  one,  "  for  ex- 
pending his  precious  hours,  his  glowing  thoughts,  and  his  sweet- 
toned  voice,  in  painting  the  hues  of  the  peacock's  tail,  or  in  con- 
templating the  variations  of  those  hues,  while  the  poor  bird  suf- 
fers and  cries  to  him,  the  man  of  thought,  for  sympathy  and  aid. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  past ;  we  have  had  enough  of  de- 
scription, and  passion,  and  cold  reflection  ;  we  now  want  sympa- 
thy and  hope,  and  direction.  Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  and 
lives  at  a  time  when  men  are  shouting  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  *0h,  for  a  better  time!'"  Tennyson  himself  seems  at 
times  to  be  troubled  with  this  idea — to  reproach  himself  for  his 
isolation.  In  the  In  Memoriam,  at  a  certain  place,  he  starts  up,  as 
if  with  a  sudden  resolve  to  be  practical. 

"  I  will  not  shut  me  from  my  kind. 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  mv  heart  alone 
Nor  feed  with  signs  a  passing  wind." 
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"Non  omnes  omnia  possumus."  For  onrselves  we  are  quite 
willing  that  Tennyson  should  be  what  he  is.  While  we  do  not 
by  any  means  despise  or  undervalue  that  poetry  which  is  enlisted 
wholly  in  the  cause  of  progress  or  reform,  still  there  are  enough 
who  are  ready  to  dash  into  this  conflict,  and  we  are  willing  that 
Tennyson  should  sit  apart  in  his  retirement  and  sing  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  his  poetry  will 
not  do  a  great  deal  more  good  in  its  way,  than  that  of  many  more 
noisy  and  reformatory  bards. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  In  Memoriam,  we  know  not  whether 
we  can  assign  to  it  so  high  a  place  as  does  a  certain  writer  in 
one  of  the  English  magazines,  who  says  of  it,  "  In  our  eyes  it  is 
the  noblest  Christian  poem,  which  England  has  produced  for  two 
centuries."  But  we  advise  all  lovers  of  good  poetry  to  procure 
the  book  and  read  for  themselves. 

Tennyson,  it  is  understood,  has  recently  married,  and  has  re- 
moved from  Lincolnshire  to  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  in 
the  north  of  England,  near  to  the  former  residence  of  Words- 
worth. Whether  his  object  in  this  removal,  was  to  receive  upon 
his  heart  the  influence  of  what  Wordsworth  calls,  the  "  brother- 
hood of  ancient  mountains,"  and  which  wrought  so  powerfully 
upon  his  own  mind,  we  know  not.  We  conjecture,  that  the 
99th,  the  lOOlh,  and  the  101st  poems  of  the  In  Memoriam,  refer 
to  this  removal.  The  sister  also  is  married,  and  the  magnificent 
marriage-hymn  which  closes  the  volume,  was  written  in  refer- 
ence to  this  event. 


Art.    VIII.  — the    FUGITIVE    SLAVE    LAW. 

An  act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act 
respecting  fugitives  from  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from 
the  service  cf  their  masters,^^  approved,  February  12,  1793. 

Among  the  measures  passed  toward  the  close  of  the  late  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  known  as  the  "Compromise"  or  "Peace" 
measures — which  after  lumbering  in  the  Senate  for  months  in 
the  shape  of  an  omnibus,  were  at  length  worked  through  the  op- 
position of  North  and  South  in  disjointed  fragments — was  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  •*  An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters." 
This  act  is  familiarly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  yet  the 
term  slave  or  slavery  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  The  phraseolo- 
gy of  the  act  is  "fugitives  frcwn  service  or  labor,"  "persons  ow- 
ing service  or  labor,"  &o.,  after  the  phraseology  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  qt  the  United  States,  which  says,  (Art.  lY.  Sec  2.)  "Jio 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor ;  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due."  This  studious  avoidance  of  any  verbal 
reoognition  of  slavery  in  the  very  act  which  is  framed  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  institution,  is  quite  significant ;  it  shows  thai  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  world  forbids  the  inconsistency  of  an 
avowed  legislation  for  slavery  in  a  free  republic,  and  that  the 
abettors  of  slavery  have  not  the  shamelessness  to  face  that  sen- 
timent. 

With  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  reader  is  already  familiar; 
but  we  shall  here  give  an  abstract  or  analysis  of  the  act  as  an 
introduction  to  some  considerations  drawn  from  the  Scriptures 
upon  the  treatment  due  to  fugitives  from  slavery. 

The ^5^  section  authorizes  and  requires  all  commissioners  of 
the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  whom  are  vested  the 
powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  respect  to  offenders,  for  any 
crime  or  offense  against  the  United  States,  to  exercise  and  dis- 
cbarge all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

The  second  section  provides  that  the  superior  court  of  each  or- 
ganized territory  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  same  power 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and 
affidavit,  and  to  take  depositions  of  witnesses  in  civil  causes, 
which  is  now  possessed  by  the  circuit  domt  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  commissioners  also  are  required  to  perform  like  duties, 
with  the  former,  under  this  act. 

Section  third  empowers  the  United  States  courts,  both  circuit 
and  superior,  to  enlarge  the  number  of  commissioners  in  order 
the  better  to  carry  into  effect  this  act. 

The^^mr^A  section  gives  to  said  commissioners  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction with  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  over  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  from  service,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

By  section  fifth  it  is  made  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy 
marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed,  under 
the  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  instance  of  refusal, 
or  neglect,  or  of  the  value  of  the  fugitive  in  case  he  shall  escape 
from  custody.  This  section  likewise  authorizes  the  marshals  to 
appoint  agents  and  to  summon  the  pesse  comitcUus  to  assist  them 
in  executing  the  law. 

The  sixth  section  authorizes  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive,  or  his 
or  her  agent  or  attorney,  to  pursue  and  reclaim  such  fugitive,  to 
seize  and  arrest  him  either  with  oc  without  process ;  requires  the 
court,  judge,  or  commissioner  before  whom  the  case  is  brought, 
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to  determine  it  io  a  sumfnary  manfler ;  makes  the  deposition  or 
affidavit  of  the  claimant  taken  either  in  the  state  in  which  the 
arrest  is  made  or  in  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  satisfactory- 
proof  of  the  fact  that  the  person  arrested  owes  him  service  or  la- 
bor, and  makes  also  the  mere  affidavit  of  the  claimant  proof  of 
the  identity  of  the  fugitive ;  declares  that  ''  in  no  trial  or  hearing 
under  this  act  shall  the  testimony  of  the  alleged  fugitive  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence;"  and  authorizes  the  claimant,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  certificate  from  the  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  to  use 
all  necessary  force  to  take  back  the  fugitive  to  his  own  state. 

The  seventh  section  provides  penalties  for  any  attempt  to  har- 
bor, conceal  or  rescue  a  fugitive.  As  this  may  be  a  matter  of 
personal  interest  to  the  reader,  we  give  the  section  entire. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enaded,  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and 
willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or 
any  person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him,  her,  or  them,  from  arresting  such 
a  mgitive  from  service  or  labor,  either  with  or  without  process  as  aforesaid ;  or 
shall  rescue  jot  attempt  to  rescue,  such  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  from  the 
custody  of  such  claimant,  his  or  het  agent  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  per- 
sons lawfully  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity herein  given  and  declared ;  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person  so  ow- 
ing service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  escape  from  such 
claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized 
as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
covery and  arrest  of  such  person,  afler  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  ffect  that 
such  person  was  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either 
of  said  offenses,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and  conviction  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such  offense 
may  have  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction, 
if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States ; 
and  shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay,  by  way  of  civil  damages  to  the  party  in- 
jured by  such  illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  each  fur- 
tive so  lost  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  of  the  dis- 
trict or  territorial  courts  aforesaid,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  said  offense 
may  have  been  committed. 

By  the  eighth  section  the  marshals,  their  deputies,  and  the 
clerks  of  the  courts  acting  in  the  case,  are  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  the  fees  for  similar  services  in  other  cases,  and  a  special  pro- 
vision is  made  that  a  commissioner  hearing  such  a  case  shall  re- 
ceive a  fee  of  ten  dollars  if  the  alleged  fugitive  is  delivered  over, 
and  Jive  if  he  is  not,  and  that  any  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  the  commissioner  to  execute  his  process  shall  receive  Jive  dol- 
lars for  each  person  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  before  the 
commissioner,  and  also  such:  additional  fees  as  the  commission- 
er shall  deem  reasonable  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  keeping 
the  fugitive  in  custody. 

The  ninth  section  provides  that  a  sufficient  force  shall  be  de- 
puted by  the  marshal  to  ensure  the  safe  delivery  of  the  fugitive 
to  the  claimant  in  his  own  state,  whenever  an  affidavit  is  made 
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by  the  claimant  that  he  fears  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  fugitive 
from  his  bands ;  the  expense  of  transportation  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  tenth  section  makes  the  transcript  of  a  record  of  any 
court  of  record  in  any  state,  territory  or  district  of  the  United 
States,  duly  authenticated,  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  es- 
cape from  service  of  the  person  therein  described,  and  that  record 
with  ai>  affidavit  of  the  claimant  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
fugitive  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  surrendry  of  the 
fugitive  according  to  the  former  provisions  of  the  act. 

Such  for  substance  are  the  provisions  of  this  act.    They  should 
be  studied  and  analyzed  by  every  citizen,  for  every  citizen  has  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  law.     There  is  no  man  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon^s  line  who  may  not  be  required  to  act  as  a 
slave-catcher,  under  the  fifth  section,  which  commands  all  good 
citizens  "  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution 
of  this  law,"  and  who  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  penalHes  pro- 
vided by  the  seventh  section,  for  any  overt  act  of  sympathy  or 
succor  to  the  fugitive.     Should  the  venerable  ex-President  Day 
be  passing  by  at  the  moment  when  a  marshal  or  any  of  bis  sub- 
alterns is  attempting  to  arrest  an  alleged  fugitive,  he  could  be 
summoned  by  the  officer  to  aid  in  the  capture,  and  should  he  re- 
fuse to  render  that  aid,  for  thus  ^'  knowingly  and  willingly  ob- 
structing" the  arrest  by  his  example,  influence  and  lack  of  aervice, 
and  at  least  "  indirectly"  aiding,  abetting  and  assisting  the  escape 
of  the  fugitive,  be  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars and  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and  also,  in  case  of  the 
actual  escape  of  the  fugitive  through  his  refusal  to  aid  in  the  ar- 
rest, to  a  further  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars  "  by  way  of 
civil  damages  to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  conduct."     Per- 
haps the  venerable  ex-Professor  at  Andover  would  be  saved  by 
his  exegesis  from  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  and  yet  we 
incline  to  think  that  if  a  fugitive  slave  stood  before  him  in  the 
concrete,  his  humane  feelings  and  his  intense  bve  of  liberty 
would  get  the  belter  of  his  exegesis,  and  he  would  be  the  last 
man  to  help  to  send  back  a  felbw  man  to  that  state  of  slavery 
which  he  has  denounced  with  such  indignant  eloquence.     Rath- 
er would  he  say  to  the  slave-catcher, — we  use  his  own  language 
on  a  kindred  point — "  I  would  hold  out  my  right  hand  to  have  it 
cut  ofl*,  sooner  than  lift  it  up  for  such  a  [purpose].     I  would  not 
have  upon  my  conscience  the  guilt  of  turning  God^s  image,  (re- 
deemed by  the  blood  of  his  Son,  and  made  free  by  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  himself,)  into  good9  and  chattels.     I  would  not  bring 
on  my  soul  that  guilt,  for  ten  thousand  worlds.  ......  To  fine 

a  man  in  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,000,  to  imprison  him  more- 
over for  six  months,  and  then  subject  him  to  a  civil  action  be- 
ides,  for  injury  done  to  the  master— and  to  do  all  this  merely  be- 
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cause  of  an  interference  which  hunianity  pleads  for,  alUiough  the 
Iaw  condemns  it,  is  Turkish  justice,  not  American — at  any  rate 
•^ot  New  England  justice."  To  the  honor  of  Prof.  Stuart  we 
t>elieve  that  no  where  would  a  fugitive  stare  be  more  safe  thaa 
on  Andover  hill ;  and  yet  for  harboring  him,  or  even  refusing  tQ 
aid  in  arresting  him,  the  man  whose  name  is  veneraled  wherever 
learning  and  piety  are  esteemed,  must  submit  to  fines  and  imr 
prisonment.     This  is  one  feature  of  the  law. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  bill  has  no  provision  against  mistake, 
and  no  penalty  for  arresting  and  enslaving  a  freeman.  It  requires 
but  the  collusion  of  two  men  to^ize  a  freeman  in  the  streets  of 
I^ew  York  or  of  Boston,  to  drag  him  before  a  commissioner,  to 
make  affidavit  of  his  escape  from  service  and  of  his  personal 
identity,  and  in  one  hour  that  freeman  shall  be  in  the  custody  of 
an  armed  force  on  his  way  to  the  slave-coffles  of  Bruin  and  Hill, 
to  be  sold  to  the  rice  plantations  of  the  South.  For  such  an  out- 
rage, entirely  fe^ible  urider  this  law,  there  is  no  penalty  and  no 
redress.  True  the  sufferer  has  his  action  a{  common  law  for  false 
arrest ;  but  if  he  should  ever  get  back  from  bondage,  how  shall 
he,  poor  and  defenceless,  maintain  such  an  action  against  the 
United  Slates  power  that  oppresses  him  ?  The  law  rides  oyer  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  as  if  the  plain  of  Runnemede  were  a  fiction, 
aiid  ignores  the  Habeas  Corpus^  as  if  the  court  of  High  Com- 
mission were  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  applies  to  apprentices  at  the  north  no  less  than  to  slaves  at  the 
south. 

One  of  the  most  infamous  features  of  the  law  is  its  appeal  to 
the  mercenary  feelings  of  the  commissioner  against  the  liberty 
of  the  alleged  fugitive,  and  to  like  feelings  in  the  rabble  against 
the  liberties  of  a  class  of  thmr  fellow  citizens.  Five  dollars  re- 
ward, with  incidental  expenses  ad  libitum^  to  whoever  shall  ar- 
fest  a  fugitive  whether  he  shall  prove  to  be  a  fugitive  or  not ;  five 
dollars  to  the  commissioner  for  hearing  each  case,  and  ten  dollars 
for  each  case  of  conviction !  Never  was  a  bill  more  adroitly  fram- 
ed to  array  the  baser  passions  of  men  against  the  instincts  of  hu- 
manity and  the  claims  of  justice ;  never  was  a  bill  more  adroitly 
framed  to  give  to  the  abettors  of  slavery  absolute  power  over  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  oVer  all  the  guards  and  bulwarks  which  centu- 
ries of  conflict  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  hall  of  legisla- 
tion have  reared  about  that  liberty.  Of  the,  constitutionality  of 
such  a  law  we  do  not  purpose  here  to  speak.  That  will  be  tested 
ere  long  before  the  proper  tribunal  upon  some  case  of  resistance 
designed  for  that  very  purpose.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  2)  declares,  that  "no  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequenqe  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
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claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  dae." 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
(Art.  Til,  Amended)  that,  "  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,"  can  allow  the  liberty  of  a  man 
to  be  put  in  jeopardy  without  the  judgment  of  his  peers;  or 
whether  ^e  instrument  which  dechires  (Art.  T,  Amend.)  that 
"  no /?cr5on  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  process  of  law,"  will  recognize  a  law  dispensing  with 
trial  by  jury  in  such  eases  as  come  within  the  intent  of  the 
phrase  ^^dueproeess  of  law;"  or  whether  the  declaration  in  Art 
I,  Sec.  9,  made  without  exception  of  persons,  that  "  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it," 
will  admit  of  a  standing  exception  against  any  class  of  persons 
living  under  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

These  questions  we  leave  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  au- 
thority, enduring  meanwhile,  as  best  we  may,  the  disgrace  of  the 
fact,  that  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
government  in  the  civilized  world  that  reduces  to  slavery  by  force 
of  law,  men  born  under  its  protection  and  innocent  of  crime, 
while  the  border  government  of  a  British  province  affords  to 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children,  flying  from  this  oppres- 
sion, the  welcome  of  a  free  but  inclement  clime. 

The  morality  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  is  with  us  a  question 
of  higher  moment  than  its  constitutionality.  The  treatment  of 
fugitives  from  slavery  is  a  question  of  morality ;  it  is  also  a  scrip- 
tural Question,  for  it  was  a  subject  of  positive  enactment  in  the 
civil  constitution  which  Jehovah  gave  to  the  people  of  Israel.  In 
that  code  we  read,  "  Thoushalt  not  deliver  to  his  master  the  ser- 
vant which  is  escaped  from  his  master  to  thee ;  he  shall  dwell 
with  thee,  even  am^ng  you  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou  shali  not  oppress 
him,^^     (Dent,  xxiii,  15,  16.) 

The  meaning  of  this  command  is  so  obvious  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated reader,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  dispute  or  even  of 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Upon  the  face  of  it  is  seen  the  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  institutes  toward  slavery.  Those  institutes  prohibited 
man-stealing  and  trafficking  in  Hebrew  slaves,  (Ex.  xxi,  16,  and 
Lev.  XXV,  39-47) ;  they  provided  for  the  manumission  of  slaves 
at  brief  and  stated  intervals ;  they  secured  to  slaves  many  do- 
mestic, civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges;  they  guarded 
the  life  and  the  person  of  the  slave  from  violence  and  abuse; 
they  restricted  the  system  of  slavery  at  every  point,  with  a  view 
to  the  relief  of  the  servant  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  sys- 
tem itself;  and  in  this  spirit  and  for  this  purpose — as  a  restraint 
upon  the  cruelty  of  masters,  and  as  a  means  toward  the  abolition 
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of  slavery — they  prohibited  the  delivery  of  a  fugitive.  But  this 
view  of  the  precept  above  quoted,  so  natural,  and  so  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  legislation  of  Moses,  or  rather  of  Jehovah 
through  Moses,  in  reference  to  slavery,  is  rejected  by  some  dis- 
tinguished exegetes,  who  regard  the  precept  as  a  local  statute  and 
not  a  law  of  universal  application.  The  following  is  Professor 
Stuart's  comment  on  the  passage : 

"  The  first  enquiry  of  course  is :  Where  does  his  master  live  ?  Among  the 
Hebrews,  or  among  foreigners  ?  The  language  of  the  passage  fully  develops 
this,  and  answers  Sie  question.  He  ^  has  escaped  from  his  master  unto  the 
Hebrews  (the  text  says — thee,  i.  e.,  Israel ;)  he  shall  dwell  icith  thee,  among  you 

in  one  of  thy  gales.^    Of  course,  then,  he  is  an  immigrmU  and  did  not 

dwell  among  them  before  his  flight  If  he  had  been  a  Hebrew  servant,  belong- 
ing to  a  Hebrew,  the  whole  face  of  the  thing  would  be  changed.  Restoration 
or  restitution,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tenor  of  other  property  laws  among  the 
Hebrews,  would  have  surely  been  enjoined.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  text  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  servant  is  a  foreigner,  and 
as  fled  from  a  heathen  master.  This  entirely  chanffes  the  complexion  of  the 
case.  The  Hebrews  were  God's  chosen  people,  and  were  the  only  nation  on 
earth  which  worshiped  the  only  living  and  true  God.  On  this  ground,  as  they 
were  the  living  depository  of  the  oracles  of  God,  great  preference  was  given 
to  them,  and  great  caution  exercised,  to  keep  them  from  all  tangling  alliances 
and  connection  with  the  heathen.  In  case  a  slave  escaped  from  them  and 
came  to  the  Hebrews,  two  things  were  taken  into  consideration,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  The  first  was,  that  the  treatment  of  slaves 
among  the  heathen  was  far  more  severe  and  rigorous,  than  it  could  lawfully  be 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  The  heathen  master  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  of  scourging,  or  imprisoning,  or  putting  to  excessive  toil  even  to  any 
extent  that  he  pleajsed.  Not  so  among  the  Hebrews.  Humanity  pleaded  for 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive.  The  second  and  most  important  consideration 
was,  that  only  among  the  Hebrews  could  the  fugitive  slave  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge ijnd  worship  of  the  only  living  and  true  God.  The  clause  which  says : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  him,"  of  course  means,  that  he  shall  be  denied  none 
of  the  privileges  of  a  resident  in  the  land,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  peculiar  taxation  or  labor.  The  verses  before  us  do  not  say,  that  such  a 
refugee  servant  shall  be  circufncised ;  but  the  admission  of  him  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  freemen  implies  this.  The  servants  of  Hebrews,  whether  of  do- 
mestic or  foreign  origin,  were  all  to  be  circumcised.  Gen.  17 ;  12-15.  Of 
course  the  admitted  denizen,  in  the  present  case,  would  be  required  to  comply 
with  such  an  injunction.  By  the  right  in  question  he  became  incorporated 
into  the  Jewish  theocratical  commonwealth,  and  therefore  entitled,  as  even 
bond-men  were,  to  all  its  religious  privileges.  Moses,  therefore,  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  forced  back  into  tlie  darkness  of  heathenism,  nor  allow  that 
he  should  be  delivered  up  to  an  enraged  heathen  master.  Was  he  not  in  the 
right? 

"  But  we  now  put  the  other  case,  viz :  that  of  escape  from  a  Hebrew  master, 
who  claimed  and  enjoyed  Hebrew  rights,  is  not  the  case  greatly  changed  ? 
Who  would  take  from  him  the  property  which  tlie  Mosaic  law  gave  him  a  right 
to  hold  ?  Neither  the  bond-man  himself,  nor  the  neighbor  of  his  master  to 
whom  the  fugitive  might  come.  Reclamation  of  him  could  be  lawfully  made, 
and  therefore  must  be  enforced. 

**  With  this  view  of  the  matter  before  us,  how  can  we  appeal  to  the  passa^ 
in  question,  to  justify,  yea,  even  to  urge,  the  retention  of  fugitive  bond-men  m 
our  own  country.'  We  are  one  nation— K)ne  so-called  Christian  nation. 
Christianity  is  a  national  reli^on  among  us.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  men  are 
real  Christuuis,  or  that  Chrittianity  is  established  by  law ;  but  I  mean,  that  im- 
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measurably  the  greatest  part  of  our  population,  North  and  South,  piofea  to  re- 
spect Christianity,  and  appeal  to  its  precepts  as  a  test  of  morals,  and  as  fur- 
nishing us  with  the  rules  of  life.  What  state  in  the  Union  does  not  at  least 
tacitly  admit  Christianity  to  hold  such  a  place. 

**  When  a  fugitive-bondman,  then,  comes  to  us  of  the  North,  from  a  master 
at  the  South,  in  what  relation  do  we  of  the  North  stand  to  the  Soathem  mas- 
ter ?  Are  our  fellow-citizens  and  brethren  of  the  South  to  be  accounted  as 
heathen  in  our  sight  ?  No,  this  will  never  do.  I  know  sot  what  the  prooortion 
of  real  Christians  in  the  South  may  be,  compared  with  those  of  the  North ; 
but  this  I  do  know,  from  personal  observation  made  at  the  South,  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  from  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  people  of  the  South,  that 
there  are  among  them  many  warm  hearts  and  active  hands  in  the  cause  of  true 
Christianity.  There  is  no  state  where  such  persons  may  not  be  found,  and 
many  of  them  too.  A  bond-man,  fleeing  from  them  to  as,  is  a  case  of  just  the 
same  kind  as  would  have  been  presented  among  the  Hebrews,  if  a  Hebrew 
bond-man  had  fled  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  that  of  Benjamin.  We  do  noi 
send  back  the  refugee  from  the  South  to  a  heathen  nation  or  tribe.  There  is 
many  a  Chridian  master  there,  and  many  too  who  deal  with  their  servants  as 
immortal  beings.  It  may  be,  that  the  fugitive  has  lefl  a  severe  and  cruel  mas- 
ter, who  will  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  him  for  escaping.  And  it  ooay  be, 
also,  that  if  the  fugitive  takes  up  his  abode  here,  he  will  find  those  who  wfll 
maltreat  him,  and  defraud  him,  and  do  other  grievous  things.  Crimes  of  this 
sort  have  not  as  vet  quite  vanished  from  the  North.  But  be  the  master  as  be 
may,  since  we  of  the  North  are  only  other  tribes  of  the  same  great  common- 
wealth, we  can  not  sit  in  judgment  on  cruel  masters  belonging  to  tribes  di^r- 
ent  from  our  own,  and  having  by  solemn  compact,  a  separate  and  independeDt 
jurisdiction  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  with  which 
no  stranger  can  on  any  pretence  whatever  intermeddle.  We  pity  the  restored 
fugitive,  and  have  reason  enough  to  pity  him,  when  he  is  sent  back  to  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  enraged  cruelty.  But  if  he  goes  back  to  a  lenient 
and  a  Christian  master,  the  matter  is  less  grievous.  The  responsibility,  how- 
ever, for  bad  treatment  of  the  slave,  rests  not  in  the  least  degree  on  us  of  the 
North.  The  Mosaic  law  does  not  authorize  us  to  reject  the  claims  of  our  fel- 
low countrymen  and  citizens,  for  strayed  or  stolen  property — ^property  author- 
ized and  guarantied  as  such  by  Southern  States  to  their  respective  citizens. 
These  states  are  not  heathen.  We  have  acknowledged  them  as  brdkrentmd 
JeUow  citizens  of  the  ffreat  community.  A  fugitive  from  them  is  not  a  fugitive 
from  an  idolatrous  and  polytheistic  people.  And  even  if  the  Bible  had  neither 
said  nor  implied  anything  in  relation  to  this  whole  matter,  the  solemn  compact 
which  we  have  made,  before  heaven  and  earth,  to  deliver  up  fu^tives  when 
they  are  men  held  to  service  in  the  state  from  which  they  have  flea,  is  enough 
to  settle  the  question  of  legal  right  on  the  part  of  the  master,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  claim  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity." — Consdaue 
and  the  Constitution^  pp.  30-33. 

The  first  point  in  this  interpretation  is  the  etnphasis  put  upon 
the  word  thee,  which  makes  it  refer  not  to  the  Hebrews  individa- 
ally,  but  to  the  Hebrew  nation  collectively.  The  stress  of  this 
whole  argument  to  prove  that  the  injunction  is  not  abscrfute  and 
universal,  but  refers  only  Co  a  special  case,  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  the  pronoun  thee  relates  to  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  and 
no^  to  each  and  every  member  of  that  commonwealth.  As  there 
is  nothing  in  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  that  requires  this 
interpretation,  an  English  reader  who  will  take  pains  to  compare 
this  with  other  similar  forms  of  expression  in  the  laws  of  Moses, 
is  competent  to  decide  whether  this  interpretatioa  is  probable  from 
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usage  and  the  context,  or  whether  it  is  an  instance  ef  speciat 
pleading  to  make  out  a  case.     Thee,  says  Prof.  Stuart,  means 
Israelf  i.e.  Israel  collectively,  the  nation  and  land  of  Israel ;  that 
it  often  has  this  meaning  we  do  not  dispute ;  but  his  argument 
claims  that  in  the  passage  under  consideration  it  has  this  meaning 
only,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other;  whereas  there-  is  no  proof 
that  the  word  does  not  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  refer  to 
Israel  pariitively  as  well  as  collectively,  which  of  course  would 
spoil  his  reasoning.     The  fifth  commandment  is  an  example  of 
this  usage :  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother^  thai  thy  days  may 
he  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Oodgiveth  thee.     Now 
though  the  land  was  given  to  Israel  as  a  nation,  it  was  also  given 
in  sections  to  each  individual  Israelite,  and  this  command  and 
promise  have  reference  not  to  the  nation  coHectively,  but  to  each 
individual  of  the  nation.     Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  is  a 
command  not  to  Israel  but  to  each  Israelite ;  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Godgiveth  thee^ — the 
land  in  which  thou  as  an  Israelite  hast  an  inheritance.     The 
nation  as  such  was  required  by  statute  to  enforce  filial  respect  and 
obedience ;  but  the  fifth  commandment  was  strictly  personal  in 
its  application.     Here  then  is  a  sentence  of  precisely  the  same 
construction  with  that  in  Deut.  xxiii,   15,  in  which  the  word 
thee  denotes  not  Israel  as  a  nation   but  each   individual  of 
the  nation.     And  what  proof  is  there  that  it  has  not  the  same 
meaning  in  that  place  also?     Examples  of  this  partitive  sense 
of  the  word  thee  in  such  commandments  might  be  multiplied 
to   almost  any  extent.     We  give   but  two  or  three  in   addi- 
tion.    "Thou  shall  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark,  which 
they  of  old  time   have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou 
shalt  inherit  in  the  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  pos- 
sess it."  (Deut.  xix,  14.^    Here  of  coiirse  thee  refers  to  each  in- 
dividual owner  or  heir  m  the  land  of  Israel.     "  Every  man  shall 
give  as  he  is  able,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
which  he  hath  given  thee ;"  i.e.  each  man.  (Deut.  xvi,  17.)     The 
same  phraseology  is  used  in  precepts  regulating  the  conduct  of 
the  Israelites  toward  each  other.      "Thou  shalt  not  see  thy 
brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thyself  from  them : 
thou  shalt  in  any  case  bring  them  to  thy  brother.     And  if  thy 
brother  be  not  nigh  to  thee — (does  this  mean  if  thy  brother  does 
not  dwell  in  the  land  of  Israel  ?) — if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  to 
thee — (is  not  a  near  neighbor) — or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then  thou 
shalt  bring  it  to  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be  with  thee  (with 
whom? — Israel?  or  with  the  land  of  Israel?— or  with  this  man, 
in  his  own  house?)  it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek 
after  it,  and  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again."  (Deut.  xxii,  1,2.) 
These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  use  of  the  word 
thee  in  the  passage  under  consideration  does  not  prove  that  the 
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precept  relates  solely  to  fugitives  from  surroundiDg  nations  to  the 
land  of  Israel,  bat  may  refer  as  well  to  fugitives  from  one  part  of 
Israel  to  another.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the 
former,  we  can  not  but  think  that  it  would  have  been  made  thus 
explicit  by  a  qualifying  clause ;  that  it  would  have  read  "  Thoa 
shalt  not  deliver  to  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  to 
thee  from  his  master"— ^^om  any  of  the  nations  which  are 
round  about  thee.  Such  a  phrase  is  used  in  another  instance 
where  it  is  even  superfluous :  "  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods, 
of  the  gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  about  youJ*^  Why 
was  not  this  explanatory  clause  inserted  ?  The  precepts  of  Hoses 
are  given  with  much  precision ;  and  special  care  is  taken  to  dis- 
criminate in  various  ways  between  different  classes  of  servants 
and  the  claims  of  their  masters  upon  them.  Why  then  if  Moses 
meant  only  fugitives  from  among  the  heathen^  did  he  not  say  so 
in  a  single  word.  But  what  has  Moses  said?  He  has  given  an 
unqualified  injunction  not  to  return  the  fugitive  servant  to  his 
master;  it  is  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read,  and  the  obvious 
reading  accords  with  every  man's  humane  feelings  and  moral 
convictions,  and  with  the  entire  legislation  of  Moses  upon  this 
subject,  which,  as  Prof.  Stuart  says,  "  provided  for  many  mitiga- 
tions of  the  usual  rigors  of  slavery."  And  the  utmost  that  the 
ingenuity  of  learning  can  do  to  counteract  this  obvious  meaning — 
the  meaning  which  every  man's  heart  tells  him  must  be  true — 
is  to  torture  and  twist  that  little  word  thee^  so  as  to  make  it  limit 
a  command  which  is  universal  in  its  spirit,  its  reason,  and  its 
terms,  and  limit  it  against  liberty,  and  against  the  genius  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes  which  guarded  and  promoted  liberty.  We  sub- 
mit whether  common  sense  is  not  better  than  learning  so  em- 
ployed ;  yet  it  is  not  learning,  it  is  not  criticism,  that  begets  such 
an  interpretation,  and  sacred  learning  and  the  science  of  Biblical 
criticism  should  not  be  held  accountable  for  it. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  doctors  took  a  different  view  of  this  pas- 
sage from  that  which  Prof.  Stuart  has  taken.  They  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  Judaized  servants  of  Hebrew  masters,  when  threat- 
ened with  removal  from  the  land  of  Judea;  as  well  as  to  fugi- 
tives from  heathen  masters.  According  to  Selden,  no  mean  au- 
thority in  Hebrew  antiquities,  if  a  Hebrew  master  removed  from 
the  land  of  Israel  to  any  other  country,  he  could  not  compel  his 
servant  to  go  with  him,  if  that  servant  was  a  Hebrew  or  had  be- 
come in  faith  a  Jew ;  and  if  the  master  should  attempt  to  compel 
his  servant  to  go  with  him  and  the  servant  should  flee  from  him, 
the  servant  was  safe  in  any  part  of  Israel ;  the  whole  laud  and 
every  part  of  it  was  his  sanctuary.  The  master  could  not  re- 
cover a  fugitive  in  such  a  case.*    Thus  the  Hebrew  doctors  made 

*  De  Jure  Nat  et  Gent  jaxta  DiscipL  Hebr.  b.  ?i,  c.  8,  p.  745. 
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a  broader  application  of  the  command  in  Dent,  xxiii,  15  than  is 
given  to  it  by  Prof.  Stuart ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  just  ground 
for  even  the  limitation  which  they  put  upon  it. 

CTount  Pastoretf  in  his  elaborate  history  of  legislation^  under- 
stands this  prohibition  to  surrender  the  fugitive  to  be  universal  ; 
and  his  opinion  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  comes  from  one 
accustomed  to  the  interpretation  of  Uws»  and  who  wrote  not  as 
a  theologian,  nor  as  a  controversialist,  but  as  an  historian.  Allud- 
ing to  the  servant  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  six  years  ser- 
vice, he  says,  '*  It  is  for  such  an  one»  or  rather  for  all  slaves,  (the 
Scripture  does  tiot  particularize,)  that  the  Lord  forbids  the  Israelite 
with  whom  one  of  these  shall  take  refuge,  to  deliver  him  to  his 
master,  and  conunands  to  let  him  rest  in  the  city  which  he  shall 
choose  as  an  asylum."*  This  opinion  is  fortified  by  quotations 
from  Jewish  authorities. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  on  Hebrew 
slavery,  quotes  this  very  passage  to  prove  that  among  the  He- 
brews, "servants  had  the  power  of  changing  their  masters,  and 
of  seeking  protection  where  they  pleased.^^  Drs.  Scott,  Marsh, 
Wayland,  and  other  judicious  interpreters,  take  the  same  view. 
The  learned,  therefore,  do  not  alt  agree  with  Prof.  Stuart  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  and  as  we  have  before  said,  the  un- 
learned are  competent  to  judge  for  themselves  of  its  meaning. 
Was  it  not  an  universal  taw,  designed  to  give  the  slave  security 
against  the  cruelty  of  his  master,  ar^d,  by  rendering  slavery  inse^ 
cure,  to  hasten  its  final  abolition  ? 

It  is  important  to  notice  in  this  connection,  that  this  is  the  only 
law  respecting  fugitives  to  be  found  in  the  institutes  of  Moses. 
Prof.  Stuart  assumes,  or  rather  guesses,  that  there  was  a  different 
law  relating  to  the  servants  of  Hebrew  masters,  but  he  does  not 
tell  us  where  it  may  be  found,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  can  not  be 
found  in  the  Pentateuch.  He  says,  "if  the  fugitive  had  been  a 
Hebrew  servant,  belonging  to  a  Hebrew,  the  whole  face  of  the 
thing  would  be  changed.  Restoration,  or  restitution,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  tenor  of  the  other  property-laws  among  the  Hebrews, 

would  have  S4irely  been  enjoined Reclamation  of  him 

could  be  lawfully  made,  and  therefore  must  be  enforced."  But 
where  is  the  law  under  which  reclamation  could  be  made?  Why 
do  we  not  find  it  in  the  statiUe-book  ?  Why  did  not  Prof  Stuart 
produce  it?  He  argues  that  fugitives  could  have  been  recovered 
under  the  property-kiws  given  by  Moses.  But  was  this  so? 
Were  slaves  among  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  property,  in  such  a 
sense  that  they  could  be  recovered  under  a  mere  property-law  in 
which  they  were  not  named  ?  Have  not  slaves  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  peculiar  species  of  property  requiring  special  legisla- 


*  Histoire  de  la  Legislation,  Tom.  ill. 
Vol.  VIII.  '  79 
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tkm?  Suppose  that  the  Coostitntion  of  the  United  Stales,  in- 
stead of  providing  for  the  return  of  "  fugitives  from  seririee," 
simply  provided  that  property  taken  without  permission  from 
one  state  to  another  should  be  restored  to  its  r^hlfol  owner ; 
would  any  man  dream  of  recovering  a  fugitive  slave  under  such 
a  law  ?  Though  slaves  are  regarded  as  property  ki  the  states  ia 
which  they  are  held,  a  fugitive  slave  could  not  be  reclaimed  un- 
der any  national  law  relating  to  strayed  or  stolen  property,  but 
only  under  a  specific  law  relating  to  slaves.  There  was  no  such 
law  among  the  Hebrews,  and  no  property-law  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility cover  the  case.  The  servant  of  a  Hebrew  was  the  prop- 
erty of  his  master  in  a  very  limited  sense, — the  property  was  io 
his  service  rather  than  in  his  person.  If  a  Hebrew,  he  could  go 
free  after  six  years  service,  and  his  master  must  provide  bim  an 
outfit ;  if  a  foreigner,  though  the  Hebrews  had  permissioa  to 
make  continual  drafts  upon  the  heathen  for  slaves  (Lev.  xxv,  46, 
where  'for-ever'  refers  not  to  individual  slaves  in  perpetuity,  bat 
to  slaves  in  perpetuo  from  a  certain  class),  yet  he  too  might  go 
free  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  liberty  was  to  be  proclaimed 
"throughout  all  the  land,  to  ^Utke  inhabitants  thereof J*^  (Lev. 
XXV,  10.)  Such  a  proclamation  at  the  south  every  fiftieth 
year,  would  materially  change  the  character  of  slave-property. 
Moreover  the  foreigner  enslaved  among  the  Hebrews,  by  eoi- 
bracing  the  Jewish  religion,  became  entitled  to  many  immuokies 
in  common  with  Hebrew  servants.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
slaves  held  by  such  a  tenure  could  have  been  reclaimed  as  fugi- 
tives under  any  property-law  in  the  statute  book  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Moses  never  regarded  slaves  as  "chattels"  or  "thinga;" 
least  of  all  did  he  so  regard  Hebrew  servants,  who  could  them* 
selves  hold  property ;  and  yet  it  is  of  such  that  Prot  Stuart  sajrs, 
they  could  have  been  reclaimed  under  |)rop^y-laws.  This  is  di- 
rectly against  the  Mosaic  laws  on  slavery.  There  was  but  mie  stat- 
ute applicable  to  fugitive  servants,  and  that  prohibited  their  being 
sent  back  to  the  master  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  condition  whair 
ever.  It  was  the  design  of  Moses  by  this  and  every  other  law 
upon  the  subject,  to  abolish  slavery  at  the  earliest  day. 

This  law  is  as  binding  in  its  principle  and  spirit  now  as  then  : 
the  reason  for  it  still  exists,  and  there  is  no  safer  canon  of  criti- 
cism than  that  which  has  always  been  a  favorite  canon  with 
Prof.  Stuart,  ^^manente  ratione^  manet  ipsa  fer."  Prof.  Stuart 
assigns  two  reasons  for  making  such  a  law  in  favor  of  fugitives 
from  among  the  heathen.  "  The-  first  was.  that  the  treatment  of 
slaves  among  the  heathen  was  far  more  severe  and  rigorous,  than 
it  could  lawfully  be  under  the  Mosaic  law.  The  heathen  master 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of  scouiging,  or  imprison- 
ing, or  putting  to  excessive  toil,  even  to  any  extent  that  he  pleas- 
ed.   Not  so  among  the  Hebrews.    Humanity  pleaded,  then,  for 
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the  protection  of  the  fugiiiTe.  The  second  and  mofit  important 
consideration  was,  that  only  among  the  Hebrews  could  the  fugi- 
tive stave  eome  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  only  liviuc; 
aod  tnie  God." 

But  he  argues  that  our  relations  to  the  South  are  not  analogous 
to  the  relations  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  surrounding  heathen,  but  to 
the  relations  of  the  different  tribes  of  Israel  toward  each  other. 
*'  A  botid-man,  fleeing  from  them  to  os,  is  a  case  of  just  the  same 
kind  as  would  have  been  presented  among  the  Hebrews,  if  a 
Hebrew  bond-man  had  fled  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  that  of 
Benjamin^.  (But  we  have  seen  that  in  such  a  case  there  was  no 
law  by  which  a  fugitive  could  be  reclaimed.)  We  do  not  send 
back  the  refugee  from  the  South  to  a  lieathen  nation  or  tribe. 
There  is  many  a  Christian  master  there,  and  many  too  who 
deal  with  their  servants  as  immortal  beings."  Very  true  ;  there 
are  Christian  masters  scattered  through  the  South.  And  so  in 
the  course  of  time  there  were  many  devout  and  kind  Hebrew 
masters  scattered  among  tlie  surrounding  heathen  nations.  Will 
Prof.  Stuart  inform  us  whether  a  fugitive  to  "  Mee,"  from  a  He- 
brew master  residing  in  a  heathen  nation,  should  have  been  de- 
livered up  to  his  master  or  protected  fr6m  him?  According  .to 
his  view  of  the  propertyAsLWs  among  the  Hebrews,  such  a  fugi- 
tive must  have  been  surrendered  to  his  master ;  but  that  would 
have  been  to  send  him  out  of  thee — ''  land  of  Israel,"  which  Prof. 
Stuart  admits,  was  expressly  forbidden.  How  could  this  conflict 
of  laws  have  been  adjusted  ? 

But  passing  this,  we  will  proceed  to  test  the  law  in  Deut.  xxiii, 
16,  by  the  principle  that  a  law  stands  while  the  reason  for  it  re- 
raains.  The  reasons  given  by  Prof.  Stuart  for  such  a  law  touch- 
ing the  slaves  of  heathen  masters  are — I.  That  slavery  exist- 
ed in  a  much  worse  form  among  the  heathen  than  among  the 
Hebrews ;  and  2.  That  among  the  heathen,  slaves  could  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Is  then  the  condition  of  slaves  at  the  south  in  any  respect  like 
that  of  slaves  among  the  heatlien  in  the  time  of  Moses  ?  Upon 
this  point  Prof.  Stuart  shall  be  our  witness;  he  has  visited  the 
South,  and  his  testimony  on  this  point  may  be  presumed  to  be 
impartial.  In  the  same  pamphlet  from  which  the  previous  ex- 
tracts were  made,  he  says,  "  As  existing  among  us,  slavery  has 
taken  its  worst  form ;  it  degrades  men  made  in  the  image  of  their 
God  and  Redeemer,  into  brute-beasts,  or  (which  makes  them  still 
lower)  converts  them  into  mere  goods  and  chattels." 

Does  then  the  law  which  forbade  the  Hebrews  to  send  back  a 
fugitive  slave  to  a  servitude  ''  more  severe  and  rigorous"  than  that 
which  was  tolerated  by  Moses,  require  or  permit  us  to  send  badk 
a  fugitiye  to  slavery  in  "  its  worst  form  ?" 
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"  In  this  form  of  slavery,"  he  continues,  "  all  the  sacred,  soetsd 
relations  of  life  are  destroyed.  Husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister,  are  not  known  in  law,  nor  protected  nor 
cognized  by  it.  Ip  confornr)ity  with  this,  these  relatioDS  are 
every  day  sevewd  by  sonje  slave-dealers,  without  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  the  wretched  beings  who  are  torn  asunder;  and  all 
their  parental,  conjugal,  and  filial  sympathies,  are  the  subject  of 
ecorn  if  not  of  derision.  No  invasion  of  human  rights  can  be 
worse  than  this ;  none  more  directly  opposed  to  the  will  of  God, 
inscribed  upon  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  very  na- 
ture of  mankind."  .  And  does  a  law  that  prohibited  the  surren* 
der  of  fugitives  from  heathen  masters,  sanction  or  permit  the  sur- 
render of  men  and  women  who  have  fled  to  us  from  such  a  state 
of  brutality  and  cruelty  as  is  here  described  ? 

But  to  proceed  with  Prof.  Stuart's  specification  of  the  evils  of 
American  slavery.  "  As  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  the 
mass  of  siavcs  must  live,  and  do  live  in  a  virtual  state  of  concu- 
binage ;  which,  so  far  from  being  restrained,  is  often  encouraged 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  slave  property."  A  further  consequence 
of  this  violation  of  the  conjugal  relation  is,  "a  widely  diffused 
profligacy  and  licentiousness;"  of  which  the  Professor  says,  "  If 
there  were  no  other  argument  against  slavery,  this  alone  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  seeure  the  reprobation  of  it,  in  the  eyes  of 
every  impartial  and  enlightened  Christian  inan."  Shall  we  then 
compel  men  and  women  who  have  taken  refuge  among  ns,  and 
who  are  living  in  the  sacred  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  to  re- 
turn to  this  horrible  state  of  profligacy  and  pollution  ?  Does  not 
"  Humanity  plead  for  the  protection  of  the  fugitive  ?"  If  there 
was  anything  worse  than  this  in  heathen  slavery  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  we  know  not  what  it  could  have  been. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  second  reason  which  Prof.  Stuart 
assigns  for  the  prohibition  to  surrender  fugitives  from  heathen 
masters;  viz.  that  among  the  Hebrews  alone  could  ihe  slave 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Now,  according  to 
Prof.  Stuart,  what  is  the  prospect  that  a  slave  at  the  South  will 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  God?  "Ignorance  profound,  and 
nearly  universal,  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  great  mass  of  all  who 
are  held  in  bondage.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  learning  even 
to  read  is  forbidden  ;  thus  contravening,  with  a  high  hand,  the 
command  of  Heaven  to  search  the  Scriptures."  In  such  a  case, 
obedience  to  a  human  law  is  crime;  it  is  treason  against  the 
Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth.  [Let  us  hear  Prof.  Stuart,  by  the 
way,  on  the  "  higher  law."  "  There  is  a  law  then,  higher  than 
human  law.  There  is  a  case — and  of  that  case,  not  Prof.  Stuart 
only  but  any  slave  on  a  southern  plantation  is  a  competent  judge 
—there  is  at  least  one  case  or  class  of  cases,  in  which  "  obedience 
to  a  human  law  is  crime  ;"  and  why  ?    Because  "  it  is  treaaoQ 
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against  the  Majesty  of  heaven  and  earth."    Let  Prof.  Stuart 

be  heard  on  the  "  higher  law"  of  conscience ! "  Not 

only  the  temporal,  but  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  slaves  is  often 
grievously  neglected."  And  does  a  law  whiqb  forbade  the  send- 
ing back  of  fugitives  into  heathen  ignorance,  require  or  permit 
us — who  are  commanded  to  give  the  Gospel  to  every  creature — 
to  send  back  our  fellow  men  to  a  state  in  which  ".'ignorance  pro- 
found" sliall  be  their  "inevitable  lot,"  in  which  tbey  shall  be 
forbidden  to  read  God's  word,  and  in  which  in  all  probability 
their  eternal  welfare  will  be  ^^grievously  neglected?^^ 

Such  is  American  Slavery  as  depicted  by  Prof  Stuart.*  But 
is  there  no  mitigation  of  the  picture  ?  May  we  not  discriminate 
in  favor  of  Christian  masters  ?  Alas !  the  horrid  picture  has  no 
relief;  for  says  the  Professor,  "  Slavery  in  its  best  attitude  in  our 
country^  even  among  humane  and  Christian  masters^  is  a  (te- 
gradation  of  a  tQhole  da9s  of  the  community,  below  tiuir  proper 
rank  as  men.^*  Well  may  he  exclaim,  "  Enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  on  this  painful — this  revolting  subject.  When  a  true 
hearted  Christian  runs  his  eye  over  such  an  assemblage  of  evils, 
which  of  necessity  stand  connected  with  our  present  system  of 
slavery,  is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  a  doubt  as  to  what  Chris- 
tianity demands?" 

We  thank  Prof  Stuart  for  alluding  to  the  demands  of  Chris- 
iianity  in  such  a  connection.  He  elsewhere  expresses  still  more 
strongly  what  is  here  implied ;  viz.  that  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity against  slavery  supersede  all  the  precedents  in  its  favor 
alleged  from  the  Old  Testament.  "  If  we  appeal  to  the  patriarchs 
to  justify  slavery,  then  why  not  appeal  to  them  in  order  to  justify 
polygamy  and  concubinage  ?  Undoubtedly  they  neither  thought 
nor  intended  to  do  wrong  in  either  of  the  cases  that  are  before 
us.     But  this  will  not  justify  us  in  imitating  them.     The  Gospel 

has  given  us  better  hght Perhaps  we  may  see,  before' 

we  are  through,  that  slavery  is  as  little  commanded  or  even  per- 
mitted by  the  highest  form  of  Christianity,  as  those  practices.  . . 
What  Christ  has  commanded  is  our  rule ;  and  not  what  the  pa- 
triarchs did,  who  lived  when  th#  light  was  just  beginning  to 
dawu."t  This  may  serve  as  an  offset  to  what  Prof  Stuart  seems 
to  teach  on  page  32,  of  our  obligation  by  compact  to  respect 
**  the  legal  right  of  the  master,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
claim  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christianity  ;"  and  also  to  his 
own  narrow  interpretation  of  Deut  xxiii,  15.  If  that  command 
had  originally  the  limits  which  Prof  Stuart  would  assign  to  it, 
then  by  his  own  showing  the  principles  of  Christianity  have  en- 

*  For  the  precediDg  quotations,  see  Gon«c»ence  and  the  ConHittiiicn,  pp. 
104-106. 
f  Conscience  and  the  Constitution,  pp.  25-26, 
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larged  ^its  margin,  or  hare  eveo  superseded  it  altogether  by  tbek 
clearer  light. 

But  that  command  had  no  such  limitation.  Words  are  to 
be  taken  in  their  fullest  meanings  unless  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  ffae  subject,  or  in  the  context,  or  in  the  specific 
reference  and  occasion,  or  in  the  usage  of  the  writer,  to  restrict 
that  meaning.  This  principle  lies  at  the  foundation  of  ail  our  in- 
terpretation of  language.  Especially  does  it  apply  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  laws ;  it  is  the  only  safe  and  just  nile  by  which  a  statote 
can  be  interpreted.  Now  here  is  a  law  which  in  its  language  is 
absolute  and  universal ; — nothing  could  be  more  so.  "  Thou 
shall  noi  deliver  to  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  to  thee,^^  It  is  impossible  to  frame  a  proposition  more 
general  than  this.  There  is  no  class  of  servants  specified ;  it 
reads,  '^  ike  servant,^'  which  is  any  servant.  The  law  makes  do 
distinction  in  favor  of  a  class  of  masters,  and  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  compensating  the  master.  It  declares  without  any 
qualification,  that  the  fugitive  servant  shall  not  be  surrendered  to 
his  master,  whoever  that  master  may  be.  So  the  law  reads ;  and 
it  must  be  taken  as  it  reads,  unless  good  reason  can  be  shown  to 
the  contrary.  But  what  warrant  is  there  for  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  ?  I'here  is  none  in  the  language  itself,  none  in 
the  usage  of  the  author,  none  in  any  specialties  of  the  case,  none 
in  the  context,  none  in  any  known  facts,  none  in  the  subject  for 
which  the  law  was  made.  The  law  as  it  stands,  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  all  the  legislation  of  Moses  with  respect  to  slavery. 
Says  Pastoret,  *'  Among  no  people  have  slaves  received  so  mu^ 
of  the  kind  superintendence  of  law  as  among  the  Hebrewa 
Moses  conformed  to  an  existing  state  of  things  in  tolerating  da- 
very,  but  by  keeping  it  within  strict  limits,  he  sought  to  harmo- 
nize its  rigor  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme.  Slavery 
among  the  Hebrews  terminated  by  redemption,  by  enfranchise- 
ment, by  due  course  of  law,  by  the  death  of  the  master,  if  a 
Gentile  or  proselyte,  and  by  his  death  without  issue,  if  a  He- 
brew." Is  it  credible  that  the  author  of  such  a  code  for  the 
regulation  of  slavery — a  code  which,  by  the  severest  penalties, 
guarded  the  servant  from  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  his  master, 
and  which  provided  in  so  many  ways  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
servant,  both  voluntarily  and  compulsorily  on  the  part  of  the 
roaster — ^is  it  credible  that  the  author  of  such  a  code  regarded 
servants  as  chattels ,  and  left  them  in  any  case  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  laws  of  property  ?  Did  he  who  with  his  own  hand  wrote 
that  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  regard  man  ns  property 
or  a  thing  ?  The  laws  of  Moses  were  given  in  the  wilderness,  to 
a  people  just  escaped  from  bondage,  and  who  therefore  had  no 
slaves ;  they  were  given  in  anticipation  of  the  introduction  of 
slavery  among  that  people  when  ^hey  should  come  to  be  settled 
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as  conquerors  in  Canaan  ;  they  wete  given  to  restrain  the  hist  of 
conquest  and  oppression,  and  to  hedge  in  as  much  as  possible  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  emancipated  to  retahate  upon  others  the 
cruelties  of  their  own  bondage, — to  prevent  the  IsraeUtes  from 
becoming  to  each  other  and  to  the  Canaanites  what  the  Egyptians 
had  been  to  the  Israelites;  they  were  given  in  order,  by  a  quali- 
fied and  an  onerous  permission,  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  as  the  times  and  the  people  were,  could  not  have 
been  shut  out  by  an  absolute  prohibition.  And  as  the  crowning 
act  of  legislation  for  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  an  evil  tolerated 
from  necessity,  it  was  decreed  that  no  fugitive  from  slavery 
should  ever  be  delivered  up  to  his  master.  The  slave  was  at 
liberty  to  escape  from  his  master  whenever  he  desired  to  better 
his  condition,  and  in  whatever  p)art  of  Israel  he  should  choose  an 
asylum,  there  was  he  to  be  allowed  to  remain  without  molesta- 
tion. Such  was  the  only  statute  in  the  Hebrew  institutes  re- 
specting "  fugitives  from  service."  It  is  an  honor  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  benevolence  of  its  author;  and  shows  that  we  should 
neither  '^  consign  Moses  over  to  reprobation,"  nor  '^  regard  him  as 
an  tgnoramusy^^  however  much  Prof.  Stuart's  comments  upon  the 
Hebrew  law-giver  might  dispose  us  to  either.  The  principle  of 
that  law  remains,— eclaircised  by  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christianity 
into  a  law  for  all  time :  "thou  shalt  not  deliver  to  his  master 

THE  servant  which  IS  ESCAPED  FROM  HIS  MASTER  TO  THEE." 

Should  the  slaveholder  here  ask,  what  redress  we  would  give 
to  one  whose  slave  has  escaped  from  him,  we  would  commend 
to  him  the  wisdom  of  Diogenes.  When  a  slave  ran  away 
from  Diogenes  he  would  not  pursue  him,  but  observed,  that  it 
would  be  a  frightful  thing  if  Diogenes  could  not  do  without  the 
slave,  since  the  stave  could  do  without  Diogenes.  Let  the  master 
prove  himself  to  be  as  independent  as  the  slave  ;  and  if  the  slave 
cares  nothing  about  him,  let  him  show  the  world  that  he  cares 
nothing  about  the  slave. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  we  have  the  example  of  an  Apostle  for 
sending  back  a  slave  to  his  master,  and  therefore  that  this  is  a 
Christian  duty.     We  will  let  Prof.  Stuart  state  the  case. 

"  What  did  Paul  do  at  Rome  ?  A  slave  of  Philemon,  at  Colosse,  ran  away 
and  came  to  Rome.  There  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  under  Paul's 
preaching.  The  .^)08tle  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  was  desirous  to  re- 
tain him  as  a  fHend  and  a  helper.  Did  he  tell  the  slave  that  he  had  a  ri^ht, 
nay,  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  keep  awav  from  his  roaster,  and  stay  with  him  ? 
Not  at  alL  He  sent  back  Onesimus,  the  slave,  to  his  master,  (Phu.  v.  12,)  and 
he  tells  the  master,  that  he  could  not  venture  to  retain  Onesimus  without  know- 
ing whether  he  would  consent,  v.  14.  '  Perhaps,'  says  the  Apostle,  '  he  de- 
pojted  for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldst  ncewe  hxmjartvtr^  He  then  expressed 
nis  ardent  desire  that  Onesimus  may  be  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  as  a 
Chrigtian  ought  to  be  treated. 

"  What  now  have  we  here  ?  Paul,  sending  back  a  Chrislian  servant,  who 
had  run  away,  to  his  Christian  master ;  and  tms  even  whes  Paul  had  such  an 
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estimation  of  the  servant,  that  he  nych  desired  to  keep  him  a»  a  helper,  whik 
he  himself  was  in  honds  for  the  gospel's  sake.  Yet  he  would  not  continue  to 
do  this,  although  it  was  so  desirable  to  him.  He  enjoins  it  upon  Onesimus  la 
return  to  his  master  forever.  This  last  phrase  has  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Paul  supposed  that  the  sense  of  Chridtan  obligation,  which  was  now  enter- 
tained  by  Onesimus,  would  prevent  him  from  ever  repeating  his  ofiense.  And 
all  this  too,  when  Philemon,  being  an  active  and  zealous  Christian,  would  in  a 
moment  have  submitted  to  any  command  of  Paul  respecting  Onesimus.  Why 
then  did  Paul  send  him  back  ?  There  is  only  one  answer  to  be  given,  viz., 
that  Paul's  Christian  eon$cUnee  would  not  permit  him  to  injure  the  vested  rights 
of  Philemon.  He  could  not  think  of  keeping  the  servant,  even  to  minister  as 
a  friend  to  his  own  necessities  while  in  prison.  Paul's  conscience,  then,  like 
his  doctrines,  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  abolitionists.  Paul'is  con- 
science sent  back  the  nigitive  slave ;  theirs  encottrages  Mm  to  run  mcmf^  and 
then  protects  him  in  the  misdeed,  yea,  justifies,  applauds,  rlorifieB  hkn,  as  a 
noble,  independent  fellow.  The  conscience  of  Paul  sends  back  the  fugitive, 
without  any  obligation  at  all  on  the  ground  of  compact;  theirs  encouraijres  and 
protects  his  escape  in  the  face  of  the  most  solemn  national  compact^^Ctm- 
setenoe  and  the  dorutUviion,  pp.  60, 61. 

In  considering  the  case  of  Onesimus,  the  first  question  which 
arises  is,  Was  Onesimus  a  slave  in  the  common  acceptaiion  of 
that  term  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Onesimus  had  run  away  from  the 
service  of  Philemon,  a  citizen  of  Colosse  in  Pbrygia,  and  had 
come  to  Rome,  where  Paul  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner,  though 
not  in  close  confinement.  Onesimus  had  seen  Paul  at  the  house 
of  his  master,  and  either  being  in  want,  or  desiring  to  see  a  fa- 
miliar face,  or  becoming  thoughtful  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or 
for  some  unknown  reason,  he  came  to  Paul,  who  received  him 
kindly  and  instructed  him  till  he  was  brought  to  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ,  and  who  then  sent  him  back  to  Philemon,  with  a 
letter  of  intercession  and  commendation.  In  this  way  he  is  in- 
troduced to  us,  and  all  our  knowledge  of  him  must  be  derived 
from  this  epistle.  In  v.  16  of  the  epistle,  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  relation  which  had  subsisted  between  Onesimus  and  Phile- 
mon. Paul  exhorts  Philemon  to  receive  Onesimus  '*  not  now  as 
a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved."  It  is  plain 
therefore,  that  Onesimus  had  been  a  servant  of  Philemon ;  and 
the  question  is  important,  what  that  stale  of  service  was.  Was 
Onesimus  a  slave,  in  our  sense  of  the  word  ; — i.  e.,  "  a  person  who 
is  wholly  subject  to  the  will  of  another; — one  whose  person  and 
services  are  wholly  under  the  control  of  another."  We  do  not 
affirm  that  he  was  not  a  slave ;  but  no  one,  with  any  pretensions 
to  scholarship,  would  attempt  to  prove  that  Onesimus  was  a  slave, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  servant,  (SovXoy,) 

The  whole  question  here  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
word  dovoo;j  (dovlos^)  which  in  our  version  is  translated  by  the 
term,  servant.  This  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  places  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  from  the  common  use  of  the  term  in  Greek  writers 
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with  respect  to  a  then  exwting  class  of  society.  We  shall  con* 
sider  it,  therefore,  exegeticalljr  and  historically. 

If  we  should  speak  of  one  as  a  slam  there  would  be  no  mis* 
taking  his  position ;  the  term  itself  w^ld  define  it.  But  if  we 
should  speak  of  one  as  a  servant^  it  could  not  be  known  from  the 
word  whether  be  were  a  slave  or  a  voluntary  servant ;  for  though 
every  slave  is  a  servant,  not  every  servant  is  a  slave.  Or  if  we 
should  speak  of  one  as  having  been  a  slave  or  a  servant  in  a 
remote  period,  e,  ^.,  in  feudal  times,  one  could  not  fully  understand 
his  position  till  he  had  learned  something  of  the  state  of  society 
and  the  modes  of  service  at  that  time.  Now  we  affirm  of  the  word 
ihvXog,  as  commonly  used  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  does  not 
answer  generically  to  the  English  word  slave,  but  rather,  as  it  is 
given  in  the  English  Bible,  to  the  word  servant.  This  will  be 
plain  from  a  few  examples.  In  Matt,  xx,  27,  Christ  says  to  his 
disciples,  ^*  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  (turn  <ifi9iv  doukog^) 
let  him  be  your  servakt ;"  but  the  disciples  of  Christ  do  not  sue* 
tain  toward  each  other  the  relation  of  slaves.  Acts  ii,  18.  '^  And 
on  my  servants,  (roi^g  doclov;  ftov,)  and  on  my  handmaidens,  I  will 
pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit ;"  but  God  does  not  call  his 
people  his  slaves. 

Acts  xvi,  17.  "  The  same,"  i.  e.  the  female  soothsayer  at 
Philippi,  ^  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried,  saying,  these  men 
are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  (dovlot  toC  deov,)  which  show 
to  us  the  way  of  salvation.''  How  absurd  to  have  called  them 
slaves !  Rom.  i,  1.  "  Paul  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ''  (Sovlog  "Ifj.  Xq.) 
Was  Paul  the  slave  of  Christ  or  his  willing  servant  ?  Again  and 
again  he  speaks  of  himself  as  the  servant  of  Christ,  using  always 
the  same  word. 

So  James  begins  his  epistle  (i,  I),  "  James  a  ^^roan/  (So&Xoi) 
of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  In  the  first  verse  of  the 
Apoealypse  this  word  is  twice  used :  suppose  we  should  read  that 
verse  thus — ^'  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave 
to  him,  to  show  to  his  slaves  things  which  must  shortly  come  to 
pass ;  and  he  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  to  his  slave  John.'^ 
Does  not  every  one  see  the  violence  of  such  an  interpretation  ? 

In  the  same  book  the  prophets  (x,  7)  and  the  martyrs  (xix,  2) 
are  called  the  servants  of  God.  Uid  their  relation  to  Gk)d  resemble 
that  of  slaves,  or  of  free-servants  ?  Yet  they  were  dmflm.  To 
crown  all,  we  read  in  Rev.  xxii,  3,  that  in  heaven  "  there  shall  be 
no  more  curse ;  but  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be 
in  it ;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him."  Will  the  condition  of 
the  redeemed  in  heaven  be  in  any  respect  analogous  to  that  of 
slaves  upon  earth  ?    Yet  they  will  be  the  servants  (dovXoi)  of  God. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  generic  meaning  of  the  term 
dovXog  is  expressed  not  by  the  word  slave,  but  by  the  word  ser- 
vant.    It  is  often  applied  to  the  voluntary  service  of  the  follow- 
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era  and  worshipers  of  God,  and  of  the  followers  and  ministers 
of  Christ,  implying  obedience,  devotedness,  fidelity  mkI  tbe  like, 
but  without  the  remotest  allusion  to  a  state  of  slavery.  The 
fact  therefore  that  Paul  speaks  of  Onesimus  as  a  ^ovie;  is  not  in 
itself  proof  that  Onesimus  was  a  slave,  any  more  than  Paul  wais 
a  slave,  or  anything  like  a  slave  when  he  called  himself  a  dcslog 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  generic  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  prevailing  usage  of  the  New  Testament  is  servant  and  nol 
slave,  though  in  some  instances  the  context  requires  that  tbe  lat- 
ter meaning  should  be  given  to  the  word. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  this  connection,  that  while  the  word 
Sovlog  occurs  one  hundred  and  twentyHwo  times  in  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament, it  is  not  once  translated  in  our  Bible  by  the  term  riave, 
but  always  by  the  term  servant,  except  in  one  or  two  instances 
where  the  word  bondman  is  used  to  heighten  a  contrast.  Tbe 
qualifying  clause  in  1  Tim.  vi,  1,  under  the  yoke  (dbtUo»  ^y^d  Kvy^f) 
shows  that  dovXot  alone  did  not  define  a  state  of  servitude.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  scholars  who  made  our  excellent  versioQ  the 
word  dovXog  does  not  mean  specifically  a  slave,  but  a  servant  in 
general ;  and  this  opinion  has  the  more  weight  because  tbe  trans- 
lation was  made  long  before  the  morality  of  slavery  began  to  be 
discussed  in  England,  while  slave-trading  and  slave-holding  were 
practised  by  Christians  without  compunction,  and  therefore  the 
word  servant  was  chosen  by  the  translators  for  philologicai  rea- 
sons only, — not  because  they  had  a  point  to  carry,  but  becaose 
that  word  expressed  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

De  Weite,  who  perhaps  stands  at  the  head  of  German  exposi- 
tors  for  critical  knowledge  and  philological  accuracy,  translates 
the  word  dovlog,  not  by  the  German  word  adave  or  slave,  but  by 
the  word  knecht,  which  means  a  man-servant,  especially  one  em- 
ployed upon  a  farm,-— and  also  a  workman  or  journeyman  at  a 
trade.  The  precise  difference  between  the  two  terms  is  this; 
'^  the  right  of  a  master  over  a  knechi  can  extend  only  so  far  as 
to  require  from  him  that  labor  or  service  which  he  has  pledged 
himself  to  render :  but  the  sclave  is  not  only  bound  to  do  every 
kind  of  labor  for  his  master,  but  all  he  has  or  acquires,  nay,  even 
his  own  person  is  subjected  to  him.'**  This  eminent  scholar,  so 
nice  in  the  selection  of  words,  in  choosing  a  term  to  express  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  Sovlog^  rejects  sclave  and  takes  knecht,  the 
word  which  is  used  also  in  the  German  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. And  since  De  Weite  lived  in  a  country  where  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  is  not  agitated  as  it  is  with  us,  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  regard  this  as  his  unbiassed  opinion  as  an  interpreter: 
indeed,  he  was  too  jealous  of  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  to  have 
allowed  any  personal  prejudice  to  have  biassed  him  upon  such  a 
point. 

•  Adler^g  Lexicon. 
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From  the  philological  riew  of  the  case  we  turn  to  another, 
vis. :  the  historical  view.  What  light  does  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  it  actually  existed  among  the  Greeks  shed  on  the  point 
before  us?  We  say  among  the  Greeks,  because' Philemon  was  a 
Greek,  and  a  citizen  of  a  Grecian  state,  and  although  at  the  date  of 
this  epistle  the  Roman  empire  extended  over  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not 
probable  that  in  domestic  institutions  the  Roman  law  superseded 
as  yet  the  laws  and  usages  of  conquered  provinces,  any  more  than 
the  Roman  mythology  and  worship  superseded  theirs.  We  know 
that  in  Judea  social  customs  and  institutions  were  not  molested 
by  the  conquerors ;  and  we  certainly  should  not  form  our  idea  of 
Greek  slavery  at  this  period  from  the  code  of  Justinian,  of  a  much 
later  date.  The  Greek  slave  was  commonly  in  a  better  condition 
than  the  Roman,  and  was  more  frequently  manumitted.  Roman 
slavery  was  slavery  in  its  most  absolute  form,  giving  the  master 
unconditional  control  over  the  person,  the  services  and  the  life  of 
the  slave;  but  this  power  was  somewhat  restrained,  and  the 
whole  system  ameliorated,  by  the  enactments  of  several  of  the 
emperors.  The  slave  could  not  hold  properly ;  yet  in  large  bus- 
iness transactions,  which  were  sometimes  committed  to  his  care, 
a  peouUum  was  allowed  him.  Among  the  Greeks,  or  at  least  in 
Athens  and  in  some  affiliated  states,  the  life  and  person  of  the 
slave  were  protected  by  law ;  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action ;  and  a  slave  could  not  be  put  to 
death  without  a  legal  sentence.  If  a  master  was  cruel,  the  slave 
could  take  refuge  in  the  Theseion,  and  there  remain  till  he  could 
procure  his  transfer  to  a  new  master ;  for  any  one  who  conducted 
himself  too  harshly  toward  his  slaves  was  by  law  compelled  to 
sell  them.  A  slave  could  even  indict  his  master  for  assault  and 
battery,  and  men  were  put  to  death  for  crimes  against  their  bond- 
men as  for  crimes  against  their  fellow  citizens.  Slaves  were  often 
hired  out  by  their  masters  to  work  in  mines,  in  agriculture,  or  in 
manufactures;  and  in  such  cases  they  sometimes  worked  on 
their  own  account,  paying  their  masters  a  certain  sum,  or  a  per- 
centage. In  this  way  slaves  sometimes  amassed  considerable 
property.  Slaves  acquired  by  conquest  remained  fixed  to  the 
soil,  like  the  serfs  in  feudal  times,  but  those  obtained  by  purchase 
could  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  Such  in  general  was 
the  state  of  slavery  among  the  Greeks."* 

We  come  now  to  a  fact  of  much  importance  to  the  case  in 
hand.  Archbishop  Potter  of  Canterbury,  in  his  Greek  ArchsBol- 
ogy — a  work  which  passed  rapidly  through  six  editions  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  translated  into  foreign  languages — speaking  of 
slavery  in  Athens,  says,  "  Slaves,  as  long  as  they  were  under  the 

*  Boeckb,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  and  St  John,  Histoiy  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Cmtoms  of  Ancient  Greece. 
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goverament  of  a  master,  were  called  o2»^ra»,  {oiketai,)  bat  after 
their  freedom  was  granted  them,  they  were  dovloi,  (douloi^)  Dot  be- 
ing, like  the  former,  a  part  of  their  master's  estate,  but  onlj 
obliged  to  some  grateful  acknowledgments  and  small  serrices, 
such  as  were  required  of  the  fUtoixo$,  to  whom  they  were  io  some 
few  things  inferior ;  but  seldom  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  citizens, 
especially  if  they  had  receiired  their  freedom  (torn  a  private  per- 
son, and  not  upon  a  public  account"*  This  testimony  is  the 
more  reliable  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  introduced.  Bishop 
Potter  wrote  his  antiquities  upward  of  a  century  ago,  before  the 
modem  discussions  about  slavery,  and  therefore  without  any  bias 
from  these ;  his  work  is  one  simply  of  antiquarian  research,  and 
in  giving  an  account  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  Athens,  he  inakes 
incidentally  the  remark  quoted  above.  He  is  not  trying  to  settle 
the  meaning  of  dovlos — that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  his 
mind — but  in  writing  a  history  of  Athenian  slavery,  he  finds 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  servants,  one  called  oix«ra»,  who 
were  absolute  slaves,  and  another  called  dovkoi^  of  which  were  quoft- 
dam  slaves,— ^eed-mcn  or  servants  under  limited  obligations, — 
a  daiss  lower  than  the  native  bom  citizen,  but  higher  than  the  slave. 
He  states  the  fact,  and  gives  his  authority  by  citations  from  the 
Greek  classics.  But  this  fact  does  not  rest  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  Archbishop  Potter.  Eschenburg  in  his  Manual  of  Classical  Lit« 
erature-^a  work  of  high  authority — makes  nearly  the  same  state- 
ment. "  The  slaves,"  he  says,  using  the  term  dovUi  generically, 
'^  were  of  different  sorts,  those  belonging  to  the  public,  and  those 
belonging  to  private  citizens  (oixira^).  The  latier  were  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  master,  and  were  often  treated  with 
great  severity.  Yet  they  sometimes  purchased  freedom  by  their 
own  earnings,  or  received  it  by  gift  as  a  reward  for  merit.  Public 
slaves  also  were  often  set  at  liberty,  when  they  had  rendered  the 
state  some  valuable  service.  Freedmen  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizens^  and  were  sHll  termed  &>uio*."t 

Other  standard  writers  on  Greek  antiquities  give  the  same  view. 
Prof.  E5d wards  of  Andover — who  has  written  the  most  thorough 
and  elaborate ^  article  upon  Slavery  in  Ancient  Greece  which  has 
yet  appeared  in  this  country,  an  article  which  has  been  repub- 
lished and  extensively  circulated  in  Great  Britain — adopts  with* 
out  qualification  the  statement  of  Potter  that  the  dovl»  were  not 
a  part  of  their  roaster's  estate,  but  were  only  required  to  render 
some  small  services,  and  that  the  name  ^ovXo»  was  applied  to  slaves 
"  after  their  fi'eedom  was  granted  them"X 

Anadharsis,  describing  slavery  among  the  Greeks,  says  :-^ 

"  The  laws  gave  protection  to  the  slave ;  but  when  slaves  were  intelligent  or 
bad  promising  talents,  interest  guarded  them  better  than  the  law ;  they  eoricbed 

•Vol.  I,  p.  68.  tp.180.  t  Bib.  Rep,  VoL  V,  p.  155. 
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themselves  by  obtaiiiiDgf  a  part  of  the  salaiy  they  received  firom  one  and  an- 
other. These  profits  being  multiplied,  put  them  in  a  position  to  procure  pro- 
tection, to  live  in  revolting  luxury,  and  to  join  insolent  pretensions  to  oase 
ideais.  ....  No  one  could  injure  another's  slave,  under  severe  penalties. 
....  When  a  slave  was  freed,  he  did  not  enter  into  the  class  of  citizens,  hat 
of  damkilu^  who  resembled  citizens  in  their  liberty,  and  slaves  in  the  little 
consideration  they  enjoyed.  The  domtdlU  to  the  number  of  about  ten  thousand. 
-were  strangers  fixed  with  their  families  in  Athens,  for  the  most  part  employee 
in  trades  or  in  tiie  marine  service,  protected  by  the  government,  without  par- 
ticipating in  it ;  firee  but  independent;  useful  to  the  republic,  which  dreaded 
them  because  it  dreaded  libert)[  when  separated  from  a  love  of  country:  de- 
spised by  the  people  who  were  jealous  of  the  distinctions  of  citizenship.  These 
had  each  to  choose  from  the  citizens  a  patron  who  became  responsible  for  their 
conduct,  and  paid  into  the  treasury  a  yearly  tribute  of  twelve  drachmas  for  the 
head  of  the  family  and  six  for  their  children.  They  lost  their  iH-operty  when 
thej  did  not  comply  with  the  first,  and  their  liberty  if  they  did  not  comply  with 
the  second ;  but  if  they  rendered  signal  service  to  the  state,  they  obtained  ex- 
emption from  tribute."* 

XenopJumj  in  his  Athenian  Republic,  says : — "  The  licentiousness  of  slaves 
and  of  aliens  at  Athens  is  excessive ;  none  are  allowed  to  strike  them ;  nor  will 
the  slave  yield  to  the  f^^eman."  ....  He  also  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
*'  an  equality  of  rights  to  slaves  and  freemen.** 


St,  John  speaks  of  a  class  of  serfs  in  Ode,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phirgia, 
analogous  to  the  domicilii  of  Anacharsis ;  who  "were  compelled  to  furnish  the 
body  of  the  eitizens  a  certain  sum  of  money,  together  with  a  part  of  their  flocks 

and  herds  and  agricultural  produce These  were  sumciently  numerous 

and  powerfiil  to  inspire  their  masters  with  dread.**  ....  In  Thessaly,  dso, 
tliere  was  a  large  class  of  "  voluntary  villeins"  who  cultivated  the  land  subject 
to  a  yearly  tribute.f 

The  same  author  gives  an  extended  vocabulary  of  names  af^ied  to  slaves 
according  to  their  condition.  With  reference  to  the  distinction  referred  to  by 
Potter,  he  says : — "  Chrysippos  makes  a  distinction  between  oixitr^i  and  doi)xo(, 
but  without  much  foundation  ;**  but  he  then  adds,  "  the  term  oixiri^i  [and  the 
same  would  hold  true,  therefore,  of  6oi)xof]  was  applied  to  any  person  employed 
about  a  house,  whether  daoe  orfree.^ 

Some  lexicographers,  we  are  aware,  regard  slave  as  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  dovlog ;  and  where  authorities  differ,  we  would 
not  hazard  an  opinion.  But  the  facts  adduced  above  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  and  these  fully  establish  our  position  on  the  subject, 
viz.,  that  so  various  were  the  classes  of  servants  among  the 
Greeks,  and  so  various  the  uses  of  the  term  Sovlog,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  that  term  to  Onesimus  by  no  means  proves  that  he  was 
a  slave.  Is  not  the  presumption  rather  that  he  was  a  servant  in 
some  other  capacity?  especially  as  it  is  intimated  in  the  18th 
verse  that  he  was  in  debt  to  Philemon,  which  would  have  been 
more  likely  if  he  was  a  hired  servant,  than  if  he  was  absolutely 
a  slave.  We  do  not  affirm  that  he  was  no^  a  slave ;  but  it  would 
be  well  for  those  who  are  eager  to  testify  their  regard  for  Apoa^ 
tolic  example  by  sending  back  fugitives  from  slavery,  and  espe- 
cially for  those  political  journalists  who  read  homilies  upon  this 

*  Travels,  Vol  II. 

f  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  Greece,  VoL  III,  pp.  62, 64.    t  Do.^  p.  27, 
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as  a  Christian  duty,  to  settle  first  the  point  whether  Onesimus 
ever  was  a  slave.  Till  this  is  done  we  might  rest  the  argumeDt, 
for  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  other  side;  but  we  are  willing 
to  waive  this  advantage  and  proceed  to  a  second  query. 

Did  Paul  send  back  Onesimus  auikoritativdy  to  his  inatfer? 
We  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  Onesimus  was 
a  slave.  Did  the  Apostle  use  any  authority  or  coercion  in  order  to 
return  him  to  his  master?  There  is  no  evidence  that  Pftnl  even 
urged  Onesimus  to  return  to  Philemon.  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
than  that  the  return  of  Onesimus  was  voluntary.  Paul,  himself 
a  prisoner,  could  use  no  force  to  restore  a  fugitive  servant  to  bis 
master.  Paul  was  neither  a  commissioner  from  the  court,  nor  a 
marshal,  nor  a  deputy  marshal,  nor  a  5M6-commissioner,  empow- 
ered to  summon  the  posse  comitaius  to  arrest  a  fugitive,  and  under 
a  thousand  dollar  bond  to  have  him  delivered  over  to  his  master; 
nor  was  he  under  the  temptation  of  a  five  dollar  fee  to  inform  of 
a  fugitive  and  secure  his  arrest.  Whatever  Paul  did  to  promote 
the  return  of  Onesimus  to  Philemon  was  simply  in  the  way  of 
advice  and  of  friendly  offices  between  the  two.  The  phrase 
''  whom  1  have  sent  again,"  requires  nothing  more  than  this ;  for 
Paul  uses  the  same  of  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  at  different 
times  his  willing  messengers  to  the  churches,  e,  g.^  "  I  suppose  it 
necessary  to  send  to  you  Epaphroditus  my  brother,  and  cona- 
panion  in  labor."  (Phil,  ii,  26.)  "  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  de- 
clare to  you,  who  is  a  beloved  brother,  and  a  faithful  minister  and 
fellow-servant  in  the  Lord :  whom  I  have  sent  to  you  for  the 
same  purpose,  that  he  might  know  your  estate."  (CJoU  iv,  7,  8.) 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Onesimus  was  sent  in  a  manner  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  Epaphroditus  and  Tychicus  were  sent  by 
Paul  upon  errands  of  love.  It  is  evident,  that  Paul  did  not  ml 
once  seftd  back  Onesimus  to  his  master ;— not  till  Onesimus  was 
convened,  and  had  been  for  some  time  "  profitable"  or  useful  to 
himself  as  a  ministering  brother.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  sending  him  back  until  this  change  took  place  in  his 
character.  He  did  not,  therefore,  send  him  back  simply  because 
he  was  a  '^  fugitive  held  to  service"  in  another  state,  nor  did  he 
send  him  by  authority  or  any  manner  of  constraint. 

The  whole  letter  of  Paul  to  Philemon  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  supposition  that  Onesimus  had  proposed  to  return.  This 
he  may  have  been  led  to  do  by  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  character,  causing  him  to  feel  that  he  had  wronged 
Philemon  by  robbery  or  fraud,  or  by  some  abuse  of  trust  for  which 
he  desired  now  to  make  reparation  ;  or  he  may  have  wished  to 
rejoin  his  family  and  acquaintances  at  Colosse,  or  he  may  have 
been  pinched  for  the  means  qf  living  in  a  strange  city.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  Onesimus  went  back  willingly  or  he  would  not 
have  gone  at  all — for  nobody  compelled  him  to  return.     The 
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utmost  that  Paul  could  do  was  to  urge  him  to  go  baek,  and  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  did  even  this,  or  anything  more  than  to  second 
the  proposal  of  Onesimus  himself  to  return.  Panl  undertook  to 
negotiate  with  Philemon  for  t)ie  return  of  Onesimus  in  order  to 
make  his  return  easy  and  pleasant.  Here  again  it  lies  with  those 
who  argue  from  this  example  for  the  compulsory  return  of  fugi- 
tives— to  give  the  proof. 

Our  third  inquiry  is,  In  when  character  and  for  what  intent 
was  Onesimus  sent  back  to  Philemon  ?  Was  he  sent  back  to  be 
again  a  ^ovlog^  to  live  in  the  same  capacity  as  before  ?  Did  Paul 
send  him  back  to  be  made  a  slave  ?  To  answer  this  question 
satisfactorily  we  need  only  to  read  with  care  a  few  sentences  of 
the  letter  to  Philemon.  "  Wherefore,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  though 
I  might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  con- 
venient"— though  I  might  command  what  is  proper  to  be  done 
toward  Onesimus,  and  even  detain  him  here  with  me,  *<  yet  for 
love's  sake,  I  rather  beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the 
aged,  and  now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ," — an  old  man,  a 
prisoner,  might  reasonably  expect  favors  from  a  Christian  friend, 
— **  I  beseech  thee"  as  a  personal  favor,  for  my  son  Onesimus, 
"  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds" — who  has  been  converted 
by  attending  on  my  preaching  in  the  prison,  "  which  in  time 
pest  was  to  thee  unprofitable," — a  negligent  and  a  fraudulent  ser- 
vant— "  but  now  profitable,"  disposed  to  be  useful  *'  to  thee  and 
to  me :  whom  I  have  sent  again ;  thou  therefore  receive  him,  that 
is  mine  own  bowels"— one  dear  to  me  as  a  son, — "  whom  I  would 
have  retained  with  me,  that  in  thy  stead  he  might  have  minis- 
tered to  me  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel,"  rendering  such  friendly 
offices  as  you  yourself  would  do  if  here.  <'  But  without  thy 
mind  would  I  do  nothing ;"  I  would  not  keep  him  without  thy 
free  consent ;  "  that  thy  benefit" — the  good  which  your  servant 
would  do  to  me — '*  should  not  be  as  it  were  of  necessity,  on  your 
part,  but  wilUnglyy  This  language  does  not  imply  that  Phile- 
mon had  a  hold  upon  Onesimus  as  his  slave^  for  it  is  such  lan- 
guage as  one  gentleman  of  honor  and  delicacy  would  use  toward 
another  with  respect  to  a  servant  in  any  capacity.  Suppose  the 
servant  of  an  old  friend  of  the  writer  in  New  Haven  should  come 
to  New  York  and  enter  into  his  service  as  a  domestic  ;  and  while 
in  that  relation  should  become  converted,  and  then  should  ac- 
knowledge that  he  or  she  had  left  New  Haven  wrongfully,  in  vio- 
lation of  a  contract,  or  by  dissimulation  and  fraud.  Suppose  it 
was  a  girl  or  a  boy  who  had  been  bound  out  to  that  friend  and 
whose  time  had  not  yet  expired.  Would  it  be  honorable  in  the 
writer  to  keep  the  servant  in  such  circumstances  ?  Should  he 
not  write  to  his  friend  and  say,  "  Your  servant  is  at  my  house,  is 
much  changed  in  character  and  of  great  value  to  me  ;  but  being 
now  willing  to  return  to  you,  I  would  on  no  account  detain  him 
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or  her  without  eonsuhing  yo|ir  pbasare.^'  The  hnguage  of  Puil 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Ooesimas  was 
not  a  slave,  but  a  freednian  held  by  contract  to  certain  services, 
which  by  running  away  he  had  failed  to  perform. 

Paul  next  suggests  that  the  temporary  loss  of  Onesimus  may 
in  the  end  be  a  gain  to  Philemon,  since  he  will  now  return  with 
a  much  improved  character — '^  For  perhaps  be  therefore  departed 
for  a  season,  that  thou  shouldst  receive  him  forever." — But  how 
should  he  receive  him  ?  *'  Not  now  as  a  servant,"  not  as  a  slave 
surely,  not  even  as  a  dovlog,  a  servant  bound  in  any  sense,  "  but 
above  a  dovXo9 — a  brother  beloved,  specially  to  me,  but  how  much 
more  to  thee,  both  in  the  flesh — ^as  a  part  of  thy  domestic  estab- 
lishment— and  in  the  Lord."  Whatever  Onesimus  had  before 
been  as  a  ^oiUo^,  that  he  was  no/  to  be  hereafter.  '*  If  thou  count 
me  therefore  a  partner,—- or  cm  intimate  friend — receive  him  as  my- 
self." Paul  wished  moreover  to  have  the  past  cancelled,  so  that 
Onesimus  might  be  introduced  to  the  confidence  of  Philemon, 
and  so  he  adds,  '^  If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  aught, 
put  that  on  mine  account ;  I  Paul  have  written  it  with  mine  own 
band,  I  will  repay  it."  Is  it  not  probable  that  Onesimus  had 
previously  sustained  the  relation  of  a  confidential  servant,  in 
which  he  had  been  unfaithful,  and  now  Paul  would  not  have 
him  required  even  to  make  good  that  deficiency  of  service,  but 
received  as  a  brother  in  Christ  ?  It  is  palpable  that  Paul  in  send- 
ing back  Onesimus  did  not  even  dream  that  he  should  become  a 
slave.  Whatever  relation  he  may  hitherto  have  sustained  to 
Philemon,  in  whatever  capacity  he  may  have  served  him,  it  was 
the  wish  of  Paul  that  he  should  not  be  treated  as  in  that  inferior 
relation,  but  received  as  a  Christian  brother  and  an  equal.  Such  is 
the  plain  sense  of  the  letter ;  such  the  impression  which  it  makes 
on  every  candid  mind.  This  is  also  the  interpretation  of  the 
ablest  Biblical  commentators,  such  as  DeWette  of  Germany  and 
Mr.  Barnes  of  our  own  country.  The  view  of  the  latter  is  so 
appropriate  that  we  will  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

^  It  would  be  impossible  for  Philemon  to  comply  with  the  wishes  bretdied 
forth  in  this  letter,  and  meet  exactly  the  desires  of  Paal  in  the  case,  and  yet 
retain  Onesimus  as  a  slave,  or  regard  him  as  property,  as  a  '  chattel' — as  a 
*  thing.'  For  if  he  had  been  formerly  a  slave ;  if  this  is  the  fair  meaning  of 
the  word  M)^ — ^then  this  is  expressly  declared.  Thus  in  v.  16  he  is  com- 
manded to  receive  him  hot  now  as  a  Hrvant — ovxsTt>  C^i  Mkov,  If  he  had  been 
a  slave  before  he  did  not  toM  that  he  should  be  received  as  such  now, 
or  regarded  as  such  any  longer.  How  amid  Philemon  comply  with  the 
wish  of  the  Apostle  and  yet  re^rd  Onesimus  a9  a  slave  ?  The  very  at- 
tempt to  do  it  would  be  directly  in  the  face  of  the  expressed  desire  of  Paul, 
and  every  moment  he  held  him  as  such  he  would  be  disregarding  his  wishes. 
He  desired  him  to  receive  and  treat  him,  in  all  respects,  as  a  Chrwtian  brother 
— as  one  redeemed,  as  a  man : — a^ove  a  servant,  otrtrf^ftelsve^/  HowcooU 
he  do  this,  and  yet  regard  aad  treat  him  as  a  slave  ?  /»  it  treating  one  as  a 
Christian  brother  to  hold  him  as  property ;  to  deprive  him  of  freedom ;  to  con- 
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■ider  hitn  an  article  of  merchaiidize ;  to  exact  his  labor  witbotit  compeMation  ? 
Would  the  man  himself  who  makes  another  a  slave  suppose  that  he  was  treated 
as  a  Christian  brother,  if  he  were  reduced  to  that  condition  ?  Would  he  feel 
that  his  son  was  so  regarded  if  he  was  made  a  slave  ?  There  are  no  ways  of  re- 
conciling these  things.  It  is  impossible  for  a  master  to  regard  his  slave  as,  in 
the  proper  and  fiiU  sense  of  the  phrase,  *  a  Ckristiam  brother.*  He  may,  indeed, 
esteem  him  highly  as  a  Christian ;  he  may  treat  him  with  kindness ;  he  may 
show  him  many  favors ;  but  he  regards  him  also  as  his  slavk  ;  and  this  fact 
makes  a  difference  wide  "  as  from  the  center  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole"  in  his 
feeling  toward  him  and  other  Christians.  He  is  no<  on  a  level  witn  them  as  a 
Christian.  The  notion  of  his  being  his  slave  mingles  with  all  his  feelings  to- 
ward him,  and  gives  a  coloring  to  all  his  views  of  him.  He  can  not  but  feel, 
if  he  himself  is  under  the  influence  of  religion,  that  that  slave,  if  he  were 
treated  in  all  respects  as  a  Christian,  would  be  as  free  as  himself;  would  have 
a  right  to  his  time,  and  skill,  and  liberty ;  would  be  permitted  to  form  his  own 
plans,  and  to  enjoy  the  avails  of  his  own  labor ;  and  would  be  secure  from  the 
pofisibility  of  being  sold. 

*'  Suppose  now  Uiat  Paul,  after  a  short  interval,  had  actually  come  to  the 
residence  of  Philemon,  as  he  expected  to,  and  had  found  him  regarding  and 
treating  Onesimus  as  a  daoe^  would  he  have  felt  that  Philemon  had  complied 
with  his  wishes  ?  Did  he  ask  this  of  him  ?  Did  he  not  request  just  the  con- 
trary ?  Would  it  not  be  natural  for  him  to  say  to  him  that  he  had  not  received 
him  as  he  wished  him  to  ?    And  how  would  Philemon  reply  to  this  ?" 

Paul  desired  Philemon  to  receive  Onesimus  as  he  would  re- 
ceive himself,  or  his  son.  If  Paul  had  visited  Philemon,  would 
Philemon  have  clapped  chains  upon  him  and  have  sent  him  out 
into  the  field  to  work  under  the  lash  ?  or  would  he  have  held 
him  to  any  sort  of  compulsory  service  ?  Would  Philemon  have 
given  such  a  reception  to  Timothy  the  adopted  son  of  Paul  ? 
No  more  could  he  have  treated  Onesimus  as  a  slave. 

Our  last  inquiry  relates  to  the  character  of  Philemon,  to  whom 
Onesimus  was  returned.  This  is  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  argument.  If  Onesimus  was  a  fugitive  slave  and  was  sent 
back  as  such, — which  we  do  not  at  all  admit, — to  what  sort  of  a 
master  was  he  returned  ?  Philemon  was  a  Christian ;  a  convert 
of  Paul,  and  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  Apostle.  In  this 
very  letter  Paul  requests  him  to  prepare  for  him  a  lodging  against 
his  next  visit  to  Colosse.  Paul  knew  him  well,  and  had  so  much 
confidence  in  him  as  a  kind  and  candid  Christian  man  that  he 
was  willing  to  trust  Onesimus  in  his  hands.  Onesimus  knew 
htm  also,  and  was  willing  to  go  hack  and  to  put  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Philemon.  If  then  Onesimus  was  a  slave,  the  fact 
that  he  was  sent  back,  ttnth  his  own  consent,  to  such  a  master, 
gives  no  warrant  for  sending  back  by  force  every  fugitive  slave 
to  any  and  every  master.  The  example  of  Paul  admits  of  no 
snch  latitude. 

We  have  now  examined  the  four  sections  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill  of  the  New  Testament.  Under  the  first  section  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  bill  treats  at  all  of  fugitive  slaves.  The 
term  Sovlog  does  not  prove  it,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Onesi- 
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mus  was  a  slaire.  Under  the  second  section,  it  is  phin  that  no 
authority  or  coercion  was  used  to  restore  the  fugitiTe  slare,  if 
such  he  was. 

Uuder  the  third  section,  it  is  evident,  that  the  fugitive  was  not 
sent  back  to  be  again  a  slave,  if  such  he  was  before,  but  to  be  a 
freeman,  a  friend,  and  a  brother  in  Christ :  While  from  the  fourth 
section  it  appears,  that  he  was  sent  back  to  one  who  recognized 
his  own  obligations  to  Christ,  and  who  would  treat  him  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  justice  and  the  kind  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

We  are  quite  willing  that  this  New  Testament  Bill  should  be 
compared  section  by  section  with  any  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  a 
later  date.  We  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  improvement 
upon  the  original  bill  as  drafted  by  Moses  and  illustrated  by  Paul 
— though  we  are  living  in  a  free  country  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Upon  that  bill  we  take  our  stand.  That 
is  our  law  as  Christians  in  relation  to  this  matter.  And  now 
what  is  the  utmost  that  the  example  of  Paul  requires  or  even 
warrants  with  respect  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  service? 
Admitting  that  Onesimus  was  a  slave,— of  which  there  is  no 
adequate  proof — what  is  the  utmost  which  that  example  requires 
of  a  Christian  citizen  ?  A  fugitive  comes  to  a  Christian  citizen, 
one  who  is  a  Christian  minister,  (for  we  wish  a  definite  and  strong 
case,)  and  expresses  a  desire  to  return  to  his  master;  tliat  master  is 
known  to  be  a  benevolent  and  Christian  man ;  the  slave  is  quite 
willing  to  trust  himself  in  his  hands,  but  wishes  this  minister  to  aid 
his  return  and  to  intercede  for  him  with  his  master  that  he  may 
be  freed  from  certain  liabilities.  The  minister  complies  with  the 
request,  and  sends  him  back  to  his  master,  his  own  friend,  with 
the  earnest  reqiYest  that  he  will  receive  and  treat  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian,— just  as  he  would  treat  himself  In  such  a  case  he  might 
perhaps  feel  th^t  he  was  imitating  PauL  But  suppose  a  man 
comes  to  him  and  says ; 

^'  Sir,  I  am  a  run-away  slave,  will  you  not  help  me  to  a  place 
of  safety." 

"  A  run-away  slave !  And  do  you  come  to  me,  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  to  countenance  you  in  running  away  from  the  mas- 
ter whom  God  has  placed  over  you  ?  It  is  my  duty  to  send  you 
back  as  Paul  sent  back  Onesimus." 

"Ah  sir,"  he  replies,  "  but  I  am  a  Christian,  and  for  the  love  of 
the  Savior  who  bought  us  with  his  blood,  I  pray  you  have  pity 
upon  n)e." 

"  A  Christian  indeed  !  And  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  servants  to  obey  their  masters,  and  that  it  is  your  duty 
to  return  to  yours  ?" 

"  But,  Sir,  my  master  is  cruel,  and  I  carry  with  me  the  marks 
of  the  lash  and  of  the  brand  ;  I  can  not  have  the  Bible ;  I  am 
torn  away  from  my  wife  and  children ;  how  can  I  go  back  to  be 
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whipped  and  tortured  and  made  wretched  ?    I  had  rather  die 
first." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  not  be  persuaded,  I  must  try  other  means ;" 
— so  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  this  minister  of  Christ  calls  to 
Che  bystanders,  the  posse  comiUUus,  ''What,  ho!  here  is  a*  run- 
away slave,  help  me  to  secure  him  for  his  master."  And  with 
Chat  they  bind  the  struggling  fugitive  with  ropes,  and  drag  him 
Co  a  commissioner  to  await  the  appearance  of  a  claimant ;  and 
baring  thus  discharged  his  duty  to  ''  Conscience  and  the  Consti- 
Cution,"  he  draws  upon  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  five 
4lollars  and  expenses  as  by  law  provided.  Now  is  he  not  a  saint  ? 
Does  he  not  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ?  Is  he 
not  a  glorious  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  Is  he 
not  a  worthy  follower  and  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? — 
The  slave  indeed  expected  different  treatment  from  a  minister  of 
Christ,  but  he  did  not  know  how  much  light  has  been  shed  upon 
the  gospel  duty  of  catching  negroes,  by  the  discussions  of  poli- 
ticians and  other  learned  and  godly  men. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  the  man  who  wrote  this  epistle  to 
Philemon  would  be  a  slave-catcher  under  modern  law  ?  Would 
Paul  have  laid  hands  upon  James  Hamlet  to  force  him  back  to 
slavery?  He  would  have  rotted  in  jail  first.  In  the  time  of 
Paul,  the  Roman  law  respecting  fugitives  was  stringent  and  se- 
vere. A  runaway  slave  could  not  be  lawfully  received  or  har- 
bored ;  to  conceal  him  was  furium — theft.  The  master  was 
entitled  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  the 
authorities  to  aid  in  his  arrest ;  there  was  also  a  class  of  men 
called  Jiigitivarii, — a  despicable  class,  as  such  men  must  ever 
be, — whose  business  it  was  to  recover  fugitives ;  and  yet  Paul 
retained  Onesimus  for  some  time  as  his  own  servant,  and  finally 
Bent  him  back  only  when  he  was  willing  to  go.  As  Christians 
we  dare  not,  in  this  matter,  go  beyond  the  example  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul. 

But  what  if  the  laws  require  us  to  go  farther  and  make  it  penal 
for  us  to  recognize  a  fugitive  slave  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and 
to  minister  to  his  necessities.  How  shall  we  regard  such  a  law  ? 
That  is  a  question  which  every  man  must  answer  for  himself  ac- 
cording to  the  light  which  God  has  given  him.  We  will  answer 
it  by  asking  another.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  of  Chili 
establishes  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  the 
state  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Suppose  that  there  was  such 
an  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — how  ought 
we  to  regard  it  ?  Suppose  the  law  of  the  land,  instead  of  gucurd- 
ing  religious  liberty,  should  require  all  citizens  to  worship  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — how  ought  we 
to  act  under  such  a  law  ?  Or  suppose  that  Congress  should  pass 
an  act  legalizing  polygamy  or  kidnapping,  should  we  feel  bound 
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in  conscience  to  carry  out  its  provisions  ?  These  questions  may 
help  to  show  that  not  every  thing  which  is  passed  into  a  human 
statute  is  binding  on  the  conscience  before  God.  But  how  shall 
we  act  toward  an  unrighteous  law— a  law  demanding  what  coih 
science  and  tlie  word  of  God  forbid  ?  We  know  bow  the  Puri- 
tans acted  under  the  oppressive  measures  of  Laud  and  the  tyran- 
nical Stuarts,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  them,  as  does 
Hume,  as  the  fathers  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  know 
how  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Christian  faith  in  alt  ages, 
have  acted  under  laws  that  did  violence  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions. These  have  been  orderly  and  peaceable  citizens,  sappoi^ 
ing  government,  making  no  rebellion,  but  choosing  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  unrighteous  laws,  rather  than  to  sin  against  God  by 
obeying  such  laws.  Nearly  all  that  is  noble  and  heroic  in  history, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  accomplished  for  the  emancipation  and 
the  progress  of  the  race,  stands  connected  with  the  decision,  the 
self-denial  and  the  suffering  of  these  conscientious,  these  '^  obsti- 
nate" men.  As  to  what  is  duty  toward  fugitives  from  slavery, 
let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  The  laws  of 
the  free  states  know  no  such  thing  as  a  slave ;  and  for  our  part, 
living  where  personal  liberty  and  life  are  made  secure,  we  shall 
never  acknowledge  any  man  in  the  streets  of  our  abode  to  be 
anything  but  a  man,  having  the  same  right  to  walk  the  streets 
and  breathe  the  air,  the  same  right  to  protection  in  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  God  has  given  us.  If  to  act 
on  such  a  principle  be  an  inic|uity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge, 
then  do  we  accept  the  penalty;  saying  with  Paul  before  Pestns, 
"for  if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have  committed  anjrthing  worthy  of 
death,  I  refuse  not  to  die."  The  fugitive  shall  have  bread ;  be 
shall  have  money;  he  shall  have  shelter;  though  at  the  cost  of 
fines  and  imprisonment.     • 

Some  will  denounce  such  language  as  treason,  and  will  thereat 
fly  into  paroxysms  of  eloquence  about  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union.  We  are  quite  willing  to  take  our  stand  by  Prof.  Stuart, 
and  say,  "  In  such  a  case,  obedience  to  a  human  law  is  crime ;  it 
is  treason  against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  and  earth."  The  Pro- 
fessor applauds  Dr.  Palmer  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  having  told 
Gov.  Hayne,  "  that  he  should  not  obey  the  law"  which  forbade 
him  to  teach  the  blacks  to  read  ;  a  law  which  the  Professor  thor- 
oughly denounces  as  ^'  unlawful,  anti-Christian,"  and  "  an  inva- 
sion of  the  high  prerogatives  of  Heaven's  courl^'  In  this  matter 
of  treason,  therefore,  we  find  ourselves  in  excellent  company  both 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South.  But  is  it  treason  simply  to  refuse 
to  obey  a  civil  law,  while  we  offer  no  violence,  stir  up  no  rebell- 
ion, but  accept  its  penalty  and  thus  render  a  passive  obedience? 
The  Quakers  have  uniformly  refused  to  obey  any  law  relating 
to  military  service;  yet  the  Quakers  are  everywhere  most 
peaceable  and  orderly  citizens.     The  Constitution  itself  is  aa 
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amendable  iatrument,  and  in  order  to  procure  its  amendment,  if 
that  is  required,  we  must  discuss  the  bearing  of  laws  enacted  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  and  if  those  laws  are  opposed  to  con- 
science, then  must  we  peaceably  but  firmly  oppose  such  laws,  and 
suffer  till  the  hour  of  full  redress. 

Some  are  perplexed  because  they  do  not  find  in  the  epistle  to 
Philemon  an  express  prohibition  or  denunciation  of  slavery,  inas- 
much as  the  epistle  throughout  borders  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
occasion  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fit  one  for  expressing  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  with  regard  to  this  institution.  But  if  Phile- 
wma  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  a  slave-holier^  there 
was  no  occasion  to  advert  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in  a  letter  to 
him  ;  and  even  if  he  was  a  slaveholder,  would  not  the  apostle  have 
been  less  likely  to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  slavery  in  a  fa- 
miliar letter  to  a  friend  than  in  his  more  formal  letters  to  the 
•churches  ?  In  this  letter  the  Apostle  plainly  teaches  Philemon 
his  own  duty,  and  gives  him  instructions  which,  if  followed, 
would  soon  cause  him  to  cease  all  connection  with  slavery ;  and  it 
was  doubtless  better  to  approach  him  thus  upn  the  side  of  per- 
sonal friendship  and  Christian  principle  and  affection,  than  to  give 
.  him  an  argument  against  slavery  in  the  abstract.  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  were  more  concerned  to  introduce  principles  into  the 
world  than  to  apply  those  principles  to  specific  institutions ;  the 
application  of  principles  was  left  to  time ;  they  were  infused  into 
society  like  leaven,  and  the  progress  of  light  and  inquiry  makes 
more  palpable  the  meaning  of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  and  the 
extent  of  their  application.  It  is  so  with  slavery.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  are  opposed  to  it.  Its  doctrine  of  the  unity  and 
the  essential  equality  of  the  human  race — ^the  doctrine  of  a  true 
and  universal  brotherhood  among  all  men  made  of  one  blood  by 
one  Father ;  its  doctrine  of  redemption  for  all  alike,  and  of  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  believers,  in  rights  and  privileges;  its  pre- 
cepts of  charity,  of  justice,  and  of  humility;  its  golden  rule,  and 
its  doctritie  of  man's  immortality — these  are  all  diametrically  op- 
posed to  slavery,  and  these  can  not  prevail  without  overthrowing 
slavery,  wherever  and  however  it  exists ;  therefore  it  is  that 
slavery  hates  the  Bible,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  must  oppose 
slavery  with  the  Bible.  But  first  of  all  we  must  retrieve  the  Bible 
itself  from  the  dishonor  put  upon  it  by  those  who  would  use  its 
toleration  of  evils  in  remote  ages,  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  to  bolster  up  oppression  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Let 
all  Christians  act  up  to  the  Bible  in  their  spirit  and  conduct  to- 
ward all  mankind,  and  by  personal  holiness  and  impartial  benevo- 
lence conspire  to  render  complete  and  universal  the  reign,  already 
begun,  of  truth,  liberty  and  love — the  reign  of  the  Redeemer,  who 
came,  according  to  the  sublime  promises  of  inspired  prophecy,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of  the  prison 
doors  to  them  that  are  bound.  , 
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Ekmeniary  Skdehu  qf  Moral  PkUomtj^^  delivered  at  (he  ^ayal  iM/UMk/Ht  tn 

(he  years  1804,  1805  and  1806.    By  the  late  Rev.  Sibhet  Smith,  M.  A, 

New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  lectures,  is,  as  it  seems  to  ds,  that 
they  actually  breathe  the  breath  of  a  vigforous  life  into  Scotch  Metaphysics,  h 
is  certainly  no  small  proof  of  the  genius  of  Sidney  Smith  that  he  could  fasve 
devoted  five  years  to  that  particular  form  of  ];^ilo»Qphy,  analyzing,  classifyii^ 
and  reducing  to  rule  the  various  workings  of  the  human  mind,  uid  ^et  retain 
so  much  that  is  genial  and  spontaneous  in  the  working  of  his  own  ound.  We 
really  think  there  is  more  fife,  more  that  is  the  rudwal  grovdh  of  genius,  in 
these  fragments  than  is  to  be  found — may  we  be  permitted  to  say  it — ^in  all  the 
works  of  Dugald  Stewart  Not  that  the  philosophical  doctrines  are  either 
better  or  worse,  but  "  there  is  a  vein  for  the  silver^  throughout  the  whole.  Far 
are  we  from  saying  that  the  field  of  philosophy,  as  cultivated  by  Scotch  labor- 
ers, is  a  barren  waste ;  but  sure  we  are  there  are  some  spots  which  have  been 
made  by  oiu*  author  far  more  verdant  than  others,  so  much  so  that  they  irre- 
sistibly remind  one  of  the  fiimiliar  oasis  in  the  desert  But  these  spots  have 
been  pretty  well  rifled  by  preceding  chtics,  and  nothing  remains  for  as  bat  a 
few  desultory  remarks  upon  the  successive  lectures. 

The  Introductory  Lecture  contains  a  defense  of  Metaphysics.  In  repelling 
the  argument  against  metaphysics,  founded  upon  the  extravagant  opinions  m 
some  of  its  professors,  the  author  refers,  of  course,  to  Bishbp  Berkeley ;  and,  ia 
so  doing,  he  asks  whether  *' there  is  any  one  out  of  bedlam  who  dovbU  of  the 
existence  of  matter."  We  may  admit  the  universality  of  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  matter,  but  that  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  philosophical  problem,  to 
explain  the  grounds  of  that  belief.  The  real  question  is  not  as  to  the  fact,  but 
as  to  the  explanation  of  our  belief  in  the  fact  For,  the  reasons  almost  univer- 
sally given  for  the  belief  are  as  really  false  as  the  belief  itself  is  trae.  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  the  stamp  of  Jove,  brought  bis  foot  down  on  the  earth  and  said, 
**  thus  I  refute  Berkeley."  With  most  persons,  also,  this  belief  is  cat  inferenet, 
instead  of  bein^,  as  it  really  is,  an  inluUion,  This  reply  of  our  author,  no  doubt, 
satisfied  his  audience ;  but  it  ought  not  to  have  satisfied  them,  and  would  not, 
if  they  had  understood  the  whole  case.  The  next  two  lectures  give  a  histoiy 
of  philosophy,  but  they  are  very  imperfect,  and  are  valuable  only  for  detached 
remarks.  The  succeeding  lectures,  which  are  on  "  the  Powers  of  External 
Perception,"  "  on  Conception,"  "  on  Memory"  and  "  on  Reason  and  Judgment," 
are  also  fragmentary  and  call  for  no  special  remark.  But  the  ninth  lecture, 
^  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  is  full  of  wise  and  truthful  remarks, 
and  the  young  student  can  hardly  read  it  too  much.  We  would  also  recom- 
mend to  his  attention  the  nineteenth  lecture,  which  is  on  the  san^  subject 
The  first  eight  lectures  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  imperfect;  but  the  ninth, 
together  with  the  remaining  eighte^,  are  as  the  author  left  them. 

The  discussion  on  Wit  and  Humor,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lectures,  is  not 
only  quite  satisfactory  in  point  of  doctrine,  but  it  contains  much  just  criticisn. 

In  the  lecture  on  Taste,  which  is  the  twelfth,  the  author  examines  the  theorv 
of  Alison  on  the  subject  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  philosophical  theory,  in  a  phi- 
losophical age,  obtain  so  much  reputation  with  so  littl^l^ason.  Error  is  sooie- 
times  respectable,  because  of  the  mtellectual  vigor  with  which  it  is  maiiitained. 
But  this  theory  seems  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pretty  conceit.  Mr. 
Alison  was  a  most  amiable  man,  of  the  greatest  suavity  of  manners,  and  of  re- 
fined taste ;  and  the  kindness  with  which  his  treatise  was  received  by  his  con- 
temporaries is  an  honorable  tribute  to  him  and  to  them.  For  they  all  make  a 
show  of  receiving  what  in  fact  they  reject  Dugald  Stewart,  who  woold  be 
thought  to  adopt  it,  quietly  removes  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  edifice  in 
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I 
n||ectiiiff  the  dooftrine  of  Mr.  Ahfon,  diat  **  mere  matter  is  unfitted  to  produce 
any  kind  of  emotion,''  while  Mr.  JefOrey,  who  is  a  professed  follower,  rejects  the 
other  main  principle  of  the  theory,  that  our  sense  of  beauty  consists  not  merely 
in  the  associations  of  ideas  suggested  by  material  things,  but  **  in  a  connected 
series  or  train  of  such  ideas."    Our  author  rejects  both. 

We  must  pass  over  entirely  the  four  lectures  on  the  Beautiful  and  the  Sub- 
lime. The  best  lectures  in  the  book  are  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  ^  on 
the  Faculties  of  Animals."  Our  author  does  the  poor  brutes  justice.  He 
boldly  avows  and  proves,  at  least  we  think  so,  that  ^  animals  have  the  same 
8ort  of  faculties  as  man."  We  do  not  know  of  an  abler  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, or  a  more  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  common  objections. 

The  remaining  lectures  are  on  the  ^  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind,"  and  om 
"Habit"  But  we  are  obliged  to  forbear  making  any  remarks  upon  them, 
though  we  think  our  author  has  taken  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  iiimself  in 
attempting  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Hartley,  that  "  aJl  our  passions  are  de- 
rived from  pleasure  and  pain,  guided  by  association." 


Lift  and  Letters  of  Thomas  CamphetL    Edited  by  William  Beattie,  M.D., 

one  of  his  executors.    In  two  volumes.    New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers, 

82  Cliff  Street.    1850. 

We  are  glad  to  see  at  length  a  biography  of  Thomas  Campbell.  It  was 
full  time  that  the  merits  of  this  great  poet  should  be  placed  in  their  true  light 
Much  that  was  prejudicial  to  his  fair  fame  had  been  so  extensively  circulated 
in  literary  gossip  and  many  mischievous  or  malicious  anecdotes  had  been  so 
often  repeated,  that  there  was  danger  they  would  find  their  way  into  the  per- 
manent  history  of  literature.  These  volumes  are  just  what  was  needed,  to 
vindicate  his  character  and  give  him  his  true  position  among  his  contempora- 
ries. Campbell  appears  here,  as  he  really  was :  as  a  scholar  deeply  read  in 
classic  and  modern  literature,  and  as  an  author  on  the  one  hand,  patiently  en- 
during the  drudgery  of  daily  toil  for  a  livelihood,  and  on  tlie  other,  polishing 
with  unceasing  care  and  unerringr  taste  those  poems,  on  which  he  would  rest  his 
claim  for  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature — in  Lyric  poetry,  we  think, 
the  very  highest  place.  In  all  the  domestic  relations  ot  life,  as  a  son,  as  a 
brother,  as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a  fnend,  his  character  appears  not  only 
without  reproach  but  adorned  with  no  common  virtues.  As  a  public  man,  he 
was  known  before  as  the  liberal  supporter  of  freedom  and  the  fiiend  of  the 
oppressed  everywhere. 

Dr.  Beattie,  the  editor  of  these  volumes,  was,  for  many  of  the  last  years  of 
Campbell's  life,  his  family  physician  and  most  intimate  friend.  But,  besides 
this,  some  years  before  his  death,  Campbell  had  requested  Dr.  Beattie  to  be 
his  biographer,  a  request  which  was  repeated  on  his  death  bed.  Witli  this  in 
view,  he  early  placed  in  his  hands  **  every  document  necessary  for  that  portion 
of  his  history,  which  belongs  to  the  public."  Dr.  Beattie,  moreover,  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  man,  who  knew  what  Campbell  really  was.    As  he  himself  says ; 

*^It  will  be  granted,  perhaps,  that  they  who  only  knew  Campbell  as  he  ap- 
peared in  society,  in  public  meetings,  or  even  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  had 
out  a  one-sided  view  of  his  chancter.  In  sickness,  solitude,  and  depression, 
where  I  had  occasion  during  many  years  to  watch,  advise,  and  converse  with 
him,  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  were  unreservedly  thrown  open — the  nobler  qual- 
ities  of  his  mmd  brought  into  new  and  strong  light  At  such  moments  his 
words  had  a  solemn  weight,  a  depth  of  meaning,  an  earnestness  of  expression, 
which  contrasted  very  strongly  with  his  ordinary  conversation,  and  brought  to 
mind  the  best  thoughts  of  his  best  poems.  Before  the  world,  the  sparkling 
graces  of  his  mind  were  easily  discovered — they  plajred  lightly  on  the  surface. 
The  hidden  treasores  of  his  heart— the  fountain  of  lui  po^ry — lay  deeper;  its 
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living  waters  were  balv  drawn  f<Mth  in  eeaaons  of  trial,  eotronr,  nckoeaB.  Is 
his  sober  estimate  of  life — ^in  the  contemplation  of  a  future  ezisteace — th&f 
flowed  with  an  inspired  and  refreshing  sound.  To  these  outpourings— often 
reserved  only  for  the  phjrsician — I  must  always  revert  when  I  attempt  to  con- 
vey a  just  impression  of  the  poet's  character*'* 

The  work,  however,  is  mostly  an  auto-biography,  being  made  up  piincipally 
of  Campbell's  own  journals  and  letters.  Dr.  Beatde  has  indiciousl^  allowed 
Campbell  to  speak  for  himself,  and  has  thus  given  the  public  what  is  always 
most  interesting  and  useful— a  real  life. 


AhboWs  Histories.  The  history  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Jacob  AbbotL  Tlie 
history  of  Darius  the  Great,  by  the  same.  The  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  the  same.  The  history  of  Hannibal,  by  the  same.  The  his- 
tory of  Julius  Cssar,  by  the  same.  The  history  of  Mary,  Q^een  of  Scots, 
by  the  same.  The  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  same.  The  history 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  same.  The  history  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
by  the  same.  The  history  of  Charles  the  First,  by  the  same.  The  history 
of  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  same.  The  history  of  Maria  Antoinette,  by 
the  same.  With  Maps  and  Engravings.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
82  Cliff  street. 

These  woi^  have  the  very  peculiar  merit  of  uniting  the  charms  of  romaDce 
with  the  instructions  of  authentic  history.  And  how  is  this  done  ?  In  the 
first  place,  by  adhering  strictly  to  facts ;  in  the  second  place,  by  making  such 
selection  of  facts  as  shall  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  characters  and  of  the 
transactions  which  are  described ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  by  presenting  these 
faots  as  objects  external  to  the  mind  of  the  author  and  so  projected  as  to  be  easily 
conceived  and  pictured  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Without  a  strict  adher- 
ence to  fact,  there  might  be  the  charms  of  fiction,  but  not  of  course  the  in- 
structions of  history :  without  the  right  selection  of  fiicts,  there  may  be  essen- 
tial fiilsehood  even  in  strictly  adhering  to  fact;  while  with  the  right  selection 
of  facts  without  the  proper  presentation  of  them,  there  is  little  profit  and  no 
pleasure.  To  ascertain  facts  requires  extensive  reading  and  sound  and  criti- 
cal judgment  In  this  respect  Mr.  Abbott  is  not  deficient,  thongh  we  do  not 
re^rd  him  as  superior  to  many  other  writers.  It  is  enough  to  say  on  this 
pomt,  that  these  works  may  be  depended  upon  as  authentic  history.  As  to  the 
selection  of  facts,  there  is  required  insight  to  penetrate  to  the  character,  mo- 
tive, cause  or  principle  which  underlie  the  facts  and  which  gave  birth  to  them 
joined  with  a  poetic  feeling,  which  instinctively  seizes  upon  Uiose  materials  and 
those  only,  wnich  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  representation  of  a  character  or 
transaction.  Mr.  Abbott  possesses  both  of  these  requisites  in  a  very  good  de- 
gree. He  has  also  avoided  an  error  into  which  many  historians  have  fall^ 
who  are  possessed  of  a  vivid  imagination.  There  is  a  ffreat  difference  between 
a  poetical  and  an  historical  selection  of  facts.  It  would  be  possible,  for  exam- 
ple, to  give  a  character  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  drawn  from  facts  without 
admixture  of  fiction,  which  should  be  historically  false,  though  it  might  be 
poetically  true — which  might  be  true  to  human  nature,  but  false  to  that  indi- 
vidual nature.  Macaula,ylias  not  always  observed  this  distinction.  Some  of 
his  descriptions  are  poetical  as  contradistinguished  firom  historicaL  The  dk- 
tinguishea  personages  whom  Mr.  Abbott  describes,  appear  only  in  their  indi- 
vidual character.  But  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  merit  of  Mr.  Abbott  as  a 
writer  consists,  we  think,  in  the  faculty  which  he  possesses,  in  a  very  uncom- 
mon degree,  of  giving  objectivity  to  whatever  he  describes.  Every  hci  is 
made  to  stand  forth  as  an  object  to  be  seen  by  the  reader,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  figures  stand  out  in  a  good  painting.  Nor  is  this  mere  perspicuity  <^  style, 
which  addresses  itself  only  to  the  inteUect  A  very  duU  writer  may  be  un- 
derstood.   We  speak  of  something  much  higher^  of  a  power  which  aJSects  the 
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Imagination  and  fills  the  mind  with  pictures,  thas  ffiving  actirity  to  the  intd- 
lect,  ani  strength  to  the  attention.  It  is  this  impulse,  to  make  every  descrip- 
tion easy  of  re-creation  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  has  led  our  author, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  fill  his  volumes  with  the  sort  of  engravings 
and  maps  which  we  find  in  them — not  ornaments — not  altogether  helps  to  ge- 
ography— but  pictures  addressed  to  the  eye  in  aid  of  the  verbal  descriptions. 
]Bk»th  of  these  united  make  these  volumes  very  pleasant  and  interesting  reading. 
Having  given  our  reasons  for  the  assertion  that  these  volumes  unite  the 
charms  of  fiction  with  the  instructions  of  authentic  history,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  recommend  them  to  our  readers.  The  father  of  a  family 
could  hardly  do  a  better  thing  for  his  household  than  to  add  these  works  to  his 
library.  

Con/e$9ion$  of  cm  English  Opium-taUry  and  Stapiria  dt  ProfundU.     By 
Thomas  DEQumcy.    16mo,  pp.  375. 

BiograpUad  Essays.    By  Thomas  DeQuinct.    16mo,  pp.  284 :  Boston,  Tick- 
nor,  Reed,  &  Fields.    1850.    New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 

All  lovers  of  books  which  are  books,  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  publishers 
of  these  beautiful  volumes — for  the  plan  which  they  conceived  and  have 
executed  in  part,  to  give  to  the  American  public,  the  collected  writings  of 
DeQuincy.  We  hope  most  earnestly  that  they  will  make  an  ample  collection 
from  his  scattered  and  various  papers.    As  a  writer  of  pure  and  natural  £n- 

flish  he  is  hardly  surpassed — as  a  critic  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  give  new 
eauties  to  our  favorite  authors.  There  are  passages  from  his  biographical 
sketch  of  Shakspeare  which  are  worth  whole  volumes  of  declamatory  rant  on 
the  great  Dramatist  Now  and  then  there  is  in  his  writings  a  startling  and 
solemn  reference  to  the  supernatural  and  unseen  world ;  as  also  touching  and 
awful  pathos  as  he  wakens  the  strongest  and  tenderest  feelings  of  man's  nature 
which  draw  and  hold  the  reader  as  by  a  magic  spell.  And  ^etin  his  stran^t 
reveries,  good  sense  is  everywhere  present,  and  good  taste  is  rarely  offended. 
We  trust  that  the  ^  Letters  to  a  young  man  whose  early  education  had  been 
neglected,"  will  not  be  forgotten  or  omitted  in  the  collection. 

The  Ar(hiUdwrt  of  Country  Houses ;  induding  designs  for  Cottages,  Farm 
Houses,  and  VUlas,  vnOi  remarks  on  Interiors,  Furniture,  and  the  h^  modes  of 
Warming  and  VentUaUng.    With  three  hundred  and  twenty  illustrations. 
By  A.  J.  DowNiNe,  author  of  ^  Designs  for  Cottage  Residences,"  ^  Hints 
to  persons  about  building,"  &.c.    8vo,  pp.  484.    New  York :  D.  Ap[deton 
&  Ca    Philadelphia:  Ueo.  S.  Appleton.    New  Haven:  T.  H.  Pease. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Downing's  former  works,  on  reading 
the  title  page  of  this  his  last  one,  if  they  had  not  ordered  it  in  advance  on  the 
bare  announcement  of  a  new  work  by  this  author,  will  at  once  desire  to  pos- 
sess it    For  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  know  Mr. 
Downing  as  an  author,  we  will  say  that  Mr.  D.  is  a  standard  authority  on  the 
whole  subject  of  House  Building  and  Planting,  by  which  we  mean,  too,  some- 
thing more  than  mere  carpentry  and  market  burdening.    He  will  tell  you  how 
to  make  a  house  something  more  than  a  mere  shed  to  keep  off  the  weather  and 
furnish  a  place  in  which  to  set  a  table  and  put  beds.    He  will  show  you  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  shape  and  structure  of  your  domicil  and  the 
deepest  springs  of  taste  and  feeling,  and  demonstrate  to  you  the  moral  and 
esthetic  qualities  of  a  velvet  lawn  or  a  vine  covered  porch.    In  short  he  wiU 
give  you  new  ideas  of  what  that  blessed  English  word  ^  home^  means,  and 
will  give  home  a  higher  place  than  before  in  your  esteem. 

We  have  marked  this  book  for  a  more  extended  and  formal  notice  at  a  fu- 
tare  time.    For  the  present,  therefore,  we  will  sum  up  otur  judgment  of  it  by 
saying  it  is  worth  its  cost  to  any  man  who  may  purchase  it    If  he  is  about  to 
Vol.  VUI.  82  j^ 
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bnild  a  structure  of  do  more  account  than  a  woodhouse  or  bam,  he  will  find 
hints  in  this  book  which  will  enable  him  to  save  more  than  its  price.  And  if 
he  has  no  prospect  of  matrimony  or  need  of  a  dwelling  bouse  for  a  dozen  yeaiv 
to  come,  he  can  well  afford  to  lose  the  interest  on  his  investment  for  that 
len^  of  time,  while  he  employs  his  leisure  hours  occasionally  in  reading  and 
inwardly  digesting  what  Mr.  Downing  has  here  q)read  before  him. 


Tlie  Farma^M  Guidt  to  SdenHfic  and  Pradictd  ^^priadbart*  Detailing^  the 
labors  of  the  Fanner  in  all  their  varie^^  and  adapting  them  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  they  successively  occur.  By  Henrt  St£phxn8,F.R.S.£.,  Au- 
thor of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm,"  etc.  Assisted  by  Johw  P.  Noaxon,  M.  A-, 
Professor  of  Scientific  Aaoriculture  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  New- 
York  :  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  79  Fulton  street  and  ^  Gold  street  185a 
New  Haven :  T.  H.  Pease.    Noe.  1-9. 

Mr.  Stephens  supposes  that  the  best  among  existing  ways,  for  a  yoimg^ 
man  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  is  to  become  a  pupil  in  the 
house  of  a  good  practical  farmer.  He  thinks  the  pupil  should  commence  his 
pupilage  wiSi  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  year — **  that  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  winter,"  and  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  operations  c^ 
the  several  successive  seasons.  But  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmer  always 
to  be  at  hand  to  give  the  requisite  explanations,  Mr.  Stephens  supposes  very  ra- 
tionally, tliat  a  book  written  solely  with  reference  to  the  wants  or  such  a  class 
of  students  would  be  of  very  great  value. 

**  By  it,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  author,  "the  practice  of  experienced  far- 
mers might  be  communicated  to  the  pupil.  By  consulting  that  which  had  been 
purposely  written  for  his  guidance,  while  carefully  observing  the  import  <d 
daily  operations, — which  are  oflen  intricate,  always  protracted  over  consider- 
able portions  of  time,  and  necessarily  separated  from  each  other, — he  would 
acquire  that  import  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  if  left  to  be  discovered  by  his 
own  sagacity." 

Mr.  Stevens  has  given  an  idea  of  what  such  a  work  should  be,  which  we 
will  repeat  in  his  own  words  as  the  best  account  we  can  give  of  his  own  book. 

'*  Such  a  book,  to  be  a  useful  instructor  and  correct  guide,  should,  in  my  es- 
timation, possess  these  qualifications.  Its  principal  matter  should  consist  of  a 
clear  narrative  of  all  the  labors  of  the  farm  as  they  occur  in  succession,  includ- 
ing the  reasons  why  each  piece  of  work  is  undertaken.  While  the  principal 
operations  are  thus  being  narrated,  the  precise  method  of  executinj?  every  kmd 
of  work,  whether  manual  or  implemental,  should  be  minutely  descnoed.  Such 
a  narrative  will  show  the  pupil,  that  farming  is  really  a  systematic  business, 
having  a  definite  object  in  view,  and  possessing  the  means  of  attaining  it ; 
and  the  reasons  for  performing  every  piece  of  work  in  one  way,  rather  than 
another,  will  convince  him  that  it  is  an  art  founded  on  rational  and  known  prin- 
ciples. The  perusal  of  such  a  narrative,  with  its  reasons  having  a  common 
object,  will  impart  a  more  comprehensive  and  clear  view  of  the  management 
of  a  farm  in  a  given  time,  than  he  could  acquire  by  himself  by  witnessing  ever 
so  many  isolated  operations.  The  influence  of  the  seasons  on  all  the  Tabors 
of  the  deld  is  another  consideration  which  should  be  attended  to  in  such  a 
book.  In  preparing  the  ground,  and  during  the  growth  of  the  crops,  the  la- 
bor appropriated  to  each  kind  of  crop  terminates  for  a  time,  and  is  not  resumed 
until  a  fit  season  arrives.  These  periodical  cessations  from  labor  form  natural 
epochs  in  the  progress  of  the  crops  toward  maturi^,  and  afford  convenient 
opportunities  for  performing  the  work  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  epoch ;  and, 
since  every  operation  must  conform  with  its  season,  these  epochs  correspond 
exactly  with  the  notura/  seasons  of  the  year.  I  say  with  the  nahmd  seasoBi^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  common  annual  seasons,  which  are  entirely  conven- 
tional.   Such  a  necessary  and  opportune  agrsement  between  labor  and  the 
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natural  aeaflons,  induces  a  corresponding  division  of  labcu*  mtofotar  great  «ea- 
Bon$,  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  annual  seasons.  Each  operation  should 
therefore  be  described  with  particular  reference  to  its  appropriate  season." 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  Stephens's  own  book  corresponds  very 
•well  to  this  ideal.  We  should  suppose  that  there  are  a  good  many  young  far- 
mers, and  a  good  many  young  men,  sons  of  intelligent  fanners,  who  might 
become  as  it  were  oupils  on  their  own  farms,  to  whom  this  book  would  be  of 
great  value.  But  farming  in  England  is  conducted  on  a  much  more  enlarged 
and  expensive  system  than  with  us,  and  af  a  consequence  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Stephens  in  their  application  to  American  farming  need 
much  qualification.  Prof.  Norton's  notes,  however,  are  well  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  and  wiU  make  the  book  as  valuable  for  the  American  as  for  the  En- 
glish farmer. 

The  work  will  be  comprised  in  about  twenty-one  numbers  of  sixty-four 
pages  each.  It  will  contain  eighteen  or  twenty  engravings  on  steel,  and  more 
than  six  hundred  wood  engravings.  The  engravings  thus  far  are  of  a  superior 
character.  The  work  is  now  publishing  in  Edinburgh,  and  *•  the  American 
edition  is  printed  from  the  stereotype  plates  imported  for  this  purpose."  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  only  ^e  dollars. 

^The  Recent  Protpress  of  •^stronornofy  especially  in  the  United  States.  By  Eli  as 
LooMis,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  12mo,  pp.  257. 
Professor  Loomis  has  rendered  a  very  acceptable  service  to  the  reading 
public  in  general,  but  more  especially  to  educated  men,  by  presenting  to  them 
a  connected  and  systematic  view  of  the  great  discoveries  with  wnich  the 
science  of  astronomy  has  been  recently  signalized.  Many  who  have  felt  a 
strong  interest  in  truths  so  grand  in  tliemselves,  and  so  ennobling  to  the  human 
mind,  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  disjointed  fragments,  through  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  lucid  exposition  of  them  in  terms  di- 
vested, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  language  of  the  schools.  The  present  work 
appears  to  us  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  answer  their  wants.  If  they  have  been 
puzzled,  for  want  of  more  full  and  luminous  explanations,  to  understand  some 
points  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Le  Verrier's  planet,  Neptune ;  if  they 
wish  to  know  how  the  case  stands  with  the  little  planets,  •Asteroids,  the  number 
of  which  has  recently  been  multiplying  upon  us  so  rapidly ;  if  they  would  fully 
understand  what  has  lately  been  achieved  among  the  satellites  of  Saturn  and 
Uranus — what  conclusions  were  formed  respecting  the  great  comet  of  1843, 
(the  most  remarkable  of  our  times,)  and  respecting  the  several  other  comets 
which  have  since  made  their  appearance  in  our  system,  or  are  soon  expected — 
what  great  things  have  been  done  among  the  starry  heavens  in  measuring  the 
distances  of  the  stars,  in  tracing  the  motions  of^  the  ^eat  machine  of  the 
universe,  and  in  resolving  into  stars  those  wonderful  objects,  the  NebulcB  ;  if 
they  would  learn  more  exactly  what  progress  this  noble  science  is  making  in 
our  own  country,  by  the  rapid  acquisition  of  powerful  telescopes,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  well-furnished  observatories ;  and,  finally,  if  they  would  fully  understand 
the  new  and  most  perfect  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  one  of  the  finest  results  ofthat  admirable  invention ;  we  can 
assure  them  that  they  will  find  all  the  information  they  desire  in  this  valuable 
work  of  Professor  Loomis. 

The  Works  of  Washington  hrving.  New  Edition  Revised,  Vol.  XIV.  Con- 
quest of  Granada.  New  York  :  George  P.  Putnam.  1850. 
Having  spoken  on  several  occasions  of  late,  of  this  edition  of  the  works  of 
Washington  Irving,  we  need  say  no  more  now  than  that  the  present  work  is 
worthy  of  a  his^  place  among  the  historical  writings  of  the  author,  and  that  it  is 
printed  in  Mr.  Putnam's  v«ry  superior  style  of  publication. 
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Europe,  Pagt  and  Presmt :  A  Camprdiensioe  Manual  qf  Europmn  Geogno^dky 
and  History ;  with  Separate  Demrwtiong  and  Statistia  of  eiuk  State,  and  a 
Copious  Index.  By  Francis  H.  Umge witter,  LL.D.  New  York:  George 
P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway,  and  49  Bow  Lane,  Cheapeide,  London.  1850. 
/n  thejirst  place,  we  will  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  book. 
There  is  first  a  general  view  of  Europe,  under  the  several  heads  of  MoantaiB 
ran^,  Inland  seas,  bays,  sounds  ana  straits,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Natural  Prodact% 
Animals,  Races  of  Men,  Religions,  State  of  Civilization,  and  Last  of  the  In- 
dependent states.  Next  follows  the  Social  and  Political  History  of  Europe. 
In  treating  of  the  political  history,  the  author  commences  with  ^  the  Migra- 
tion of  nations"  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Roman  empire  and  traces 
the  establishment  of  the  several  nations  in  the  different  countries  and  the  rise 
of  the  chief  princely  families — bringing  the  account  down  to  the  middle  ages. 
In  treating  or  the  spcial  history  he  gives  a  condensed  description  of  the  state 
of  European  culture  in  the  middle  a^s,  under  the  following  heads ;  Improve- 
ment of  warlike  or  military  conditions;  Agriculture;  Foundations  of  new 
towns  and  cities ;  Commercial  intercourse  and  rudiments  of  history ;  a  more 
general  efficiency  and  propagation  of  Christianitv  and  the  extension  of  the 
clerical  power ;  (he  foundation  of  universities  and  the  generalization  of  oth^* 
schools ;  the  gradual  improvement  of  Sciences  and  Fine  Arts :  Crusades :  ori- 

S  nation  of  free  citizens  and  corporations:  New  progress  of  Science  and  Art: 
e  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  Art  of  Pnnting,  Uie  Reformation,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  the  Ei^  Indies. 

After  these  general  views,  the  author  takes  up  each  separate  state,  and  in  giv- 
ing an  account  of  them,  pursues  in  each  the  same  order — as  follows :  first,  the 
statements  about  the  area  and  population,  surface,  soil,  natural  products,  man- 
ufactures, commerce  and  trade,  public  finances,  form  of  government,  army 
and  navy,  and  the  orders  of  honor ;  secondly,  the  history,  beginning  where  the 
general  history  left  off;  thirdly,  the  topography,  or  an  account  of  the  principal 
places  within  the  several  smaller  divisions  of  the  state. 

In  the  second  place,  we  would  state  that  the  materials  have  been  drawn  from 
official  and  other  documents  which  can  be  entirely  relied  on,  and  that  besides 
the  author  himself  has  visited  most  of  the  European  countries.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  work  of  undoubted  authority. 

In  the  third  place,  we  would  sa^,  tbat  there  is  nothing  superfluous  in  the 
work ;  and  everything  is  stated  m  the  most  precise  and  condensed  manner. 
The  author,  with  an  occasional  German  construction  and  expression,  has  writ- 
ten it  in  very  good  English.  The  book  is  printed  in  small  but  distinct  type, 
and  contains  ^1  pages. 

Fincdly,  we  recommend  the  work  to  every  intelligent  man,  as  one  most  con- 
venient and  useful  to  have  within  one's  reach. 


Tlte  Psalms  translated  and  Explained,    By  J.  A.  Alexander,  Pio£  in  the 

Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.    Vol.  II.   New  York :  Baker  &  Scrib- 

ner,  145  Nassau  street    1850.    New  Haven,  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  second  volume  of  the  above  work  is  now  upon  our  table.    From  the 

examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  it  we  are  prepared  to  reiterate  what 

we  had  to  say,  of  a  commendatory  nature,  in  our  notice  of  the  volume.    And 

we  are  sorry  to  qualify  in  any  degree  our  commendation  of  a  work  which  for 

the  most  part  we  like  exceedingly.    From  the  known  doctrinal  affinities  of  the 

author,  we  were  prepared  to  expect,  in  the  explanation  of  occasional  passages, 

the  adoption  of  terms  and  phrases,  to  us  objectionable. 

We  have  not  been  altogether  disappointed  in  this  respect  We  think,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  sufficient  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  interpretation  which 
the  author  has  forced  we  think  upon  certain  passages.  Such  inteipretations, 
however,  are  few,  and  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  fifty-eighth  PsaUn,  where 
the  phraseology  of  the  text  afforded  him  the  opportunity,  he  has  forebome  to 
use  It    On  the  whole  we  greaUy  admire  the  work  as  ^  u  yel  comp)«MA 
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for  its  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  as  well  as  for  the  fine  style  in  which 
Messrs.  Baker  Sl  Scribner  have  ^riven  it  to  the  public.  Indeed  we  have  as- 
signed it  the  place  of  honor  on  our  table  over  any  other  English  work  mi  the 
Psalms. 

Rural  Hours.  By  a  Lady.  New  York :  George  P.  Putnam,  155  Broadway. 
iJondon:  Putnam's  American  Agency.  1850. 
The  great  merit  of  this  volume,  and  it  has  wry  great  merit,  is,  that  it  is 
•  written  "  in  perfect  good  faith."  There  is  a  style  of  composition,  though  few 
persons  have  nerve  and  self-denial  enough  to  write  in  it,  which  always  charms ; 
It  consists  in  honestly  calling  things  by  their  right  names,  **  a  knave,  a  knave, 
and  a  spade,  a  spade."  This  style  holds  the  same  place  in  literature  as  the 
Dutch  School  holds  in  painting.  A  very  good  example  of  it  occurs  to  us  in  Mr. 
Dana's  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast"  Though  tliat  volume  describes  merely 
the  ordinanr  events  of  a  common  whale-ship,  every  reader  is  delighted  with  the 
book,  yet  few  of  them  would  be  delighted  to  take  the  writer's  place  on  ship- 
board. We  dwell  upon  this  peculiarity  of  style,  because  we  have  not  lateij 
met  with  so  ^food  an  example  of  this  kind  of  writing  as  the  present  volume  con- 
tains. Nor  IS  it  an  easy  matter  to  write  in  this  way,  though  it  might  seem  to 
be  so :  it  requires  minute  observation,  sound  sense,  refined  taste,  and  a  certain 
simplicity  and  sinceritj^  of  character.  I(  now,  any  of  our  readers  should  ask 
us  what  they  will  find  in  this  volume,  we  reply  they  will  find  in  it  a  record  of 
what  was  actually  seen  and  observed  by  a  lady  of  ^at  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, during  the  several  seasons  of  the  year,  beginning  Saturday,  March  4th, 
1848,  and  ending  Wednesday,  February  28th,  1849,  and  all  set  down  ^  with 
simplicity  and  in  earnest" 

Sded  Orations  of  M.  TuUivs  Cicero.  With  noUs  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
ColUgts.  By  E.  A.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &.  Company,    1850. 

This  edition  of  "  Select  Orations  of  Cicero,"  contains  in  addition  to  the 
four  orations  a^inst  Cataline,  those  for  the  Manilian  law,  for  li^arcellus,  for 
Ligarius,  for  King  Deiotarus,  for  the  poet  Archias,  and  for  Milo.  These  have 
usually  been  considered  among  the  orations,  which  from  their  subjects  and  lan- 
guaffe,  are  best  suited  to  interest  the  student,  and  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
all  me  public  discourses  of  the  great  Roman  orator.  The  editor,  in  selecting 
his  text,  has  been  careful  to  consult  the  publications  of  the  ablest  critics.  For 
the  better  understanding  of  these  orations,  he  has  furnished  for  each  a  histori- 
cal account  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  pronounced,  and  a  full  and  clear 
analysis  of  its  contents.  The  notes  are  designed  to  remove  such  diflSculties 
as  the  student  may  meet  with  in  the  statements  of  facts,  and  in  the  allusions 
of  the  speaker,  to  clear  up  obscurities  arising  from  any  unusual  construc- 
tion of  lanffua|re,  and  to  point  out  and  explain  peculiarities  of  syntax.  It  is  a 
Question  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  how  far  an  editor  should  proceed  in 
nimishing  aid  to  the  student  He  may  say  too  little  or  too  much.  Tlie  stu- 
dent may  be  discoura^d  or  become  superficial,  for  lack  of  assistance,  or  he 
may  be  rendered  indolent  by  having  every  thing  furnished  to  his  hands.  The 
editor  of  this  selection  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  just  medium.  The  student 
will  find  himself  assisted,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  re<^uire  his  own  constant 
labor  and  efibrt  A  trial  of  this  work  can  hardly  fail  to  make  obvious  its 
adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  it  is  « 


Harpert^  J^ew  Monthly  Magazine.    No.  Y.    October,  1850. 

FoRTT-FivE  thousand  copies  of  this  number  were  issued  as  the  first  edition, 
and  before  our  number  reacnes  our  subscribers,  wiU  be  all  sold,  so  that  if  any  of 
our  readers,  who  bavt  not  bought  it,  should  b«  induced  to  do  so  by  our  nouoo^ 
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their  only  chance  is  in  the  second  edition.  The  inteHectnal  wants  of  the  com- 
munity seem  to  be  two-fold  and  capable  of  bein^  satisfied  only  by  a  two-ftM 
literature,  by  a  literature  which  is  for  the  present  time  and  a  literature  whtcfa  it 
for  all  time.  "  The  proof  of  the  former  is  in  "  the  eatinff  of  the  padding,**  and 
forty-five  thousand  copies  devoured,  shows,  we  think,  both  a  well-set  table  and 
a  ffood  appetite.  "  The  proof  of  the  latter  is  the  "  second  sober  thought"  of 
all  the  greatest  minds  of  all  ages,  but  of  that  we  need  not  speak.  We  observe 
the  success  of  this  enterprise  has  called  forth  some  splenetic  remarks  from  the 
London  Times,  in  which  the  writer  talks  **  of  the  Baronial  House"  of  the  pob- 
lishers.  We  have  never  seen  any  Baronial  Hails,  but  we  remember  nothing  in* 
Cliff  street,  which  corresponds  to  the  pictures  we  have  fonned  of  them.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  any  Baronial  House  might  be  justly  proud  of  accom- 
plishing as  much  that  is  noble  and  worthy  of  praise  as  the  Publishing  House 
in  CliflTstreet. 


Five  Years  of  a  HunUt^s  Life  in  the  far  JnUrior  of  South  Africa.  Hlih  notita 
of  the  native  tribes^  and  anecdotes  of  the  duxse  of  the  /ton,  elephant,  hhpopota^ 
muSy  ^apiy  rhinoceros^  fyc.  By  Roualetn  Gordon  Cummipcg,  Esq.,  of 
Altvre.  In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street. 
1850. 

This  title-page  states  precisely  what  will  be  found  in  the  book.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  personal  adventures  merely.  It  adds  nothing,  we  believe,  to  oar 
knowledge  of  Natural  History,  and  very  little  to  our  Imowledge  of  Geogra- 
phy. It  contains  some  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  in  parts  of  South  Afnca, 
which  had  not  before  been  visited  by  any  white  man,  but  the  hr  greater  por- 
tion of  the  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  narration  of  the  daily  hunting-life  of 
the  writer.  These  accounts  are  deeply  interesting,  though  we  often  feel  eren 
indignant  at  the  fool-hardy  daring,  which  could  venture  life  in  such  useless 
perils.  For  our  own  part,  we  thought  his  African  servant,  who  oflen  refused 
to  follow  him,  much  the  wiser — barbarian  ?  The  author  fell  in  with  those  wor- 
thy missionaries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mofiat  and  Rev.  Mr.  Livingston  for  whom  he 
seems  to  have  felt  great  respect  How  ought  their  humane  and  useful  labors, 
to  have  rebuked  him  for  his ! 

Daily  Bible  Illustrations :  beinf(  Original  Readinf^for  a  Year,  on  subitetsjrom 
Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Jlntiauihes,  and  Theology,  J^mtciaUy 
designed  for  ike  fimily  circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.  D.,  P.  S.  A.,  £ditor  of 
**  the  Pictorial  Bible,"  "  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  etc,  etc.  Moses 
and  the  Judges.  New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  285  Broad- 
way.    ia50. 

In  our  May  Number  we  gave  an  account  of  this  work,  the  contents  of  which 
consist  of  short  papers  upon  particular  portions  of  Scripture  in  regular  series, 
and  the  design  of  which  is  to  furnish  a  separate  article  for  each  day  of  the 
year.  We  repeat  with  increased  confidence,  from  the  examination  of  the 
present  volume,  the  commendation  which  we  then  bestowed  up(»i  the  work. 


Pielorial  Fidd  Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  Illustrations,  hy  Pen  and  PeneU^  of 
the  History,  Scenery,  Biography,  Relics  and  TVwUtions  of  (he  War  for  bide- 
pendence.    By  Benson  17  Lossino.    Witli  six  hundred  engravings  on  wood, 
Dv  Lossing  &  Bartlett,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by^e  auUior.    New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  street     1850.    Nos.  5— 7. 
In  our  August  Number,  we  gave  an  account  of  this  work  and  expressed  our 
opinion  of  its  very  great  value.    Its  publication  in  numbers  afilbnis  us  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  of  it  again.    And  it  is  with  no  little  pleasure  that  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  gentleman  so  worthy  of  commendation  as  the  author  of  tibia 
work.    Mr.  Lossing  doss  the  whole  himself,  visiting  the  scenes,  drani^  tbe 
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sketches,  engraving  the  drawings  and  writing  the  narrative.  Nor  is  it  with  him, 
a  work  merely  in  the  way  of  his  business,  but  one,  as  we  are  told,  and  which  is 
manifest  from  the  book  itself,  which  he  prosecutes  with  a  deep  personal  interest 
These  illustrations  are  not  like  ordinary  illustrations,  which  are  either  mere 
ornaments  or  pictorial  representations  of  the  contents  of  the  book ;  they  are 
for  the  most  part  exact  drawinjra  of  persons  and  objects,  which  must  soon 
pass  away.  The  book,  therefore,  when  finished,  will  not  only  be  extremely 
mterestin^,  but  of  great  utility.  We  have  no  doubt  it  will  have,  as  it  most 
certainly  deserves  to  have,  a  very  great  circulation. 


Railway  Economy :  A  treatise  on  the  New  Art  of  Transport,  its  Management, 
Prospects  and  Relations,  Commercial,  Financial  and  Social,  with  an  Expo- 
sition of  the  Practical  Results  of  the  Railways  in  operation  in  the  United 
Kinordom,  on  the  Continent  and  in  America.  By  Diontsius  LARniiER, 
D.  C.L.,  &c.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff  street 
1850,    8vo,  pp.  442. 

This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  to  treat  in  a  formal  and  scientific  man- 
ner of  the  subject  of  railroads.  As  such,  it  is  a  work  of  great  merit,  though 
from  the  deficiency  of  statistics  and  the  short  time  in  whicli  these  roads  have 
been  extensively  used,  some  of  the  conclusions  may  have  to  be  hereafter  con- 
siderably modified. 


3f.  TW/tt  Ciceroms  de  Officiis  Libri  ires.  IVUh  Enf^lxBh  notes  selected  and  trans' 
laUd/rom  the  editions  of  Zumpt  and  Bonnell,  By  Thomas  A.  Thacher, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  Yale  College.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &- 
Company.    1850. 

A  Goon  edition  of  "  Cicero  de  Officiis"  such  as  would  fully  meet  the  wants 
of  the  student,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  our  literary  community.  This 
deficiency  seems  now  to  be  supplied.  The  editor  has  furnished  from  the  beet 
sources  an  ample  and  clear  exposition  of  the  design  of  the  author  in  tliis  trea- 
tise, and  of  the  course  of  thought  in  its  several  parts.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  secure  the  most  approved  text  The  commentary  is  copious  without  any 
snperfiuities.  The  various  historical  allusions  are  sufficiently  illustrated,  and 
such  cases  of  syntax  and  construction,  as  might  embarrass  the  student,  are 
fiilly  explained.  This  work  of  Cicero  on  morals  is  on  manjr  accounts  one  of 
the  most  valuable  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  For  general 
correctness  of  sentiment,  even  when  brought  to  the  Christian  standard,  and 
for  beauty  of  language  and  illustration,  it  has  ever  been  highly  prized  by  the 
learned.  Such  a  prc^uction  in  its  present  form,  must  be  acceptable  not  only 
to  instructors  and  to  students  in  the  early  stages  of  their  literary  course,  but 
to  that  class  of  scholars,  who  having  been  for  some  time  devoted  to  other  pur- 
suits, wish  to  revive  or  extend  their  classical  knowledge. 


The  Logic  and  UHlity  of  Mathematics^  unth  the  best  nuihods  of  instruction  ex- 
plained  and  iUustrated,  By  Charles  Davibs,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  375.  New 
York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1850. 

This  work  enters  a  field  that  has  been  but  little  treated  of,  in  the  elementa- 
ry books  of  this  country.  It  is  clear  but  not  profound.  It  accomplishes  well 
all  that  the  author  designed,  which  was  to  show  the  relation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Deductive  Logic  to  mathematical  processes.  The  first  part  consists  of 
an  extended  exhibition  of  Lospc — taken  principally  and  avowedly  from 
Whately.  The  second  treats  of  mathematics  as  a  branch  of  Logic  in  the 
several  divisions  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  analytical  geome^  and  the 
calculus.    We  regard  it  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  text-books 
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by  which  the  author  is  so  favorably  known.  The  views  of  mental  traimng  and 
of  the  objects  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  school  and  college  are  soead 
and  well  adapted  to  the  times.  The  relation  of  the  mathematics  to  Lo^  k 
justly  conceived  and  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Logic  as  a  preparaticA 
and  aid  to  mathematical  studies  is  ably  vindicated.-  For  this  last  reason  we 
would  commend  the  work  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  board  of  examinen 
at  West  Point,  for  1849,  who  in  their  sapience,  recommended  the  disuse  of 
logic  as  altogether  superfluous  in  an  institution,  in  which  the  mathematics  are 
the  chief  study ! 

A  Cbmmentoryon  (^  Bo(^  qf  DcmkL  By  Mosiss  Stuart,  lately  Piofl,  &x. 
8vo,  pp.496.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
Thb  veteran  exegete  of  our  country,  has  with  characteristic  zeal  and  indoa- 
try  given  the  last  days  of  his  student-Ufe  to  the  most  perplexing  books  of  the 
sacred  volume — the  Apocalvpse  and  the  Book  of  Daniel.  We  may  be  a^ured 
that  he  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  works  of  all  preceding  inteiroe- 
ters  and  has  given  us  the  most  useful  single  work  on  the  mysterious  propoety 
which  can  be  found  in  the  English  language.  Prof.  Stuart  differs  troDi  the 
majority  of  English  interpreters,  and  follows  the  modem  continental  school  of 
critics  who  believe  in  prophecy  at  all. 


EUmcnU  ofhUdUdual  PkUosophyy  designed  for  a  text-^fook  andforprivaie  read- 
ing. By  Hubbard  Winslow,  A.M.  12mo,  pp.  414:  Boston,  Crocker  &> 
Brewster. 

This  treatise  so  far  as  we  can  judffe  ten  a  hasty  perusal  has  been  prepared 
with  zeal  and  energy  and  shows  Uie  workings  of  an  active  mind.  We  re- 
ceived the  volume  too  late  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  critical  revision,  but  can  safely 
conunend  it  as  a  useful  and  interesting  book. 


Aiibr<ta:^The  Balanct  of  Blwions.  A  Poem  deUoered  hefare  the  PM  Beta 
Kappa  Soddy  of  Yak  Colkgt^  AturuM  14, 1850.  By  Ouvbr  WBifBBLL 
Holmes.  18mo,  pp.  39.  Boston :  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  185a  New  Ha- 
ven :  T.  H.  Pease. 

This  poem  is  bright,  witty,  condensed,  polished,  and  sensible — and  well 
worth  the  reading,  as  is  all  the  poelry  of  tlus  universal  favorite.  What  can  be 
finer  in  its  way  than  the  following  lines  on  President  Stiles : 

"  How  the  great  Master,  reverend,  solemn,  wise, 
Fixed  on  his  &ce  those  caUn  majestic  eyes 
Full  of  grave  meaning,  where  a  child  might  read 
The  Hebraist's  patience  and  the  Pilgrim's  creed, 
But  warm  with  flashes  of  parental  fire 
That  drew  the  stripling  to  his  second  sire; 
How  kindness  ripened,  till  the  youth  mig^t  dare 
Take  the  low  seat  beside  his  sacred  chair, 
While  the  gray  ssholar,  bending  o'er  the  young. 
Spelled  the  square  types  of  Abraham's  ancient  tongue, 
Or  with  mild  rapture  stooped  devoutly  o'er 
His  small  coarse  leaf,  alive  with  curious  lore ; 
Tales  of  grim  judges,  at  whose  awful  beck 
Flashed  Uie  broacTblade  across  a  roval  neck, 
Or  learned  dreams  of  Israel's  long  lost  child 
Found  in  the  wanderer  of  the  western  wild." 


We  regret  tiie  necessity  which  ccmipels  us  to  postpone  several  vMem  wlndi  Ifll 
been  prepared,  but  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  volume-Hukl  msrsw 
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